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THE  TURKS  IN  EUROPE. 


“What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Turk?” 
is  the  great  question  now  in  every  mouth. 
Before  we  can  rightly  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion,  we  must  first  put  and  answer  two  oth¬ 
ers.  We  must  first  see  who  and  wdiat  the 
Turk  is;  we  must  then  see' what  the  Turk 
lias  done  in  Europe,  We  shall  then  be 
better  able  to  answer  the  third  question, 
What  is  to  be  done-  with  him  ?  Let  us  be¬ 
gin,  then,  by  trying  to  answer  the  first 
question. 

Who  and  what  are  the  Turks  ? 

This  question  might  easily  be  answered 
by  taking  words  which  were' once  used  for 
a  very  different  purpose,  and  saying  that, 
as  regards  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  Turks 
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are  “  aliens  in  blood,  aliens  in  language, 
and  aliens  in  religion.”  Such  a  saying 
would  be  quite  true,  but  it  would  not  be 
enough.  Nations  which  are  alien  from  one 
another  in  blood,  in  language,  and  in  relig¬ 
ion,  may  easily  live  together  in  good  inter¬ 
national  friendship;  they  may  sometimes 
even  live  peaceably  together  under  the 
same  government.  But  there  are  points 
about  the  Turks  which  make  them  alien 
in  all  these  ways  from  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  a  manner  in  which  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  not  alien  from  one  another. 
There  are  many  things  which  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  have  in  common,  and  which 
bind  them  together  as  members  of  one 
body,  in  none  of  which  the  Turks  have 
any  share.  The  differences  between  the 
Turks  and  the  European  nations  are  of 
another  kind  from  the  differences  between 
one  European  nation  and  another.  And 
the  differences  between  the  Turks  and  the 
European  nations  are  of  a  kind  which 
makes  it  quite  impossible  that  the  Turks 
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slioiild  ever  become  members  of  one  civil¬ 
ized  body  in  the  way  that  the  European 
nations  are  members  of  one  body.  To 
understand  this  the  better,  let  us  see  what 
the  points  are  in  which  the  European  na¬ 
tions  agree  with  one  another  and  differ 
from  the  Turks. 

First,  then,  nearly  all  the  European  na¬ 
tions  belong  to  one  family  of  mankind,  and 
speak  languages  which  once  were  one  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is,  indeed,  only  lately  that  this 
truth  has  been  made  generally  known  by 
the  researches  of  learned  men ;  but  it  has 
none  the  less  always  been  a  truth ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  real  original  kindred 
which  exists  among  all  the  European  na¬ 
tions  has  at  all  times  had  a  real  influence 
in  binding  them  together,  even  when  they 
themselves  had  no  notion  that  there  was 
any  such  kindred  among  them. 

Secondly,  the  European  nations  have 
much  of  their  history  and  many  of  their 
memories  in  common.  All  of  them  either 
once  actually  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of 
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Rome,  or  at  least  -were  greatly  influenced 
in  many  ways  by  the  language  and  civili¬ 
zation  of  Rome.  The  western  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  has  been  in  this  way  influeneed  by  the 
Western  Roman  Empire,  while  the  eastern 
part  of  Europe  has  been  in  the  like  sort 
influenced  by  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire, 
whieh  had  its  seat  at  Constantinople  or 
New  Rome,  Thus  all  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  have  many  ideas  and  feelings  in  com¬ 
mon  wdiich  are  not  shared  by  those  nations 
whieh  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  seats  of  Roman  power.  Thus, 
for  instanee,  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  works  written  in  them, 
are  a  common  possession  of  all  those  na¬ 
tions  which  came  under  the  influence  of 
Rome,  but  a  possession  in  which  those  na¬ 
tions  which  never  came  under  that  influ- 
enee  have  no  share. 

Thirdly,  the  greatest  result  that  has 
come  of  this  common  Roman  influence  has 
been  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  a 
common  religion,  Christianity  became  the 
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religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  those 
nations  which  got  their  culture  from  either 
of  the  two  seats  of  Roman  power.  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  made  no  great  progress  beyond 
those  bounds ;  and,  though  different  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  have  accepted  Christianity 
in  different  national  shapes,  though  there 
have  been  many  disputes,  and  even  fight- 
iugs  and  persecutions,  among  the  profess¬ 
ors  of  different  forms  of  Christianity,  still 
the  common  religion  has  always  been  a 
real  tie.  The  points  of  likeness  between 
any  two  Christian  nations  will  be  found, 
when  they  are  compared  with  nations 
which  are  not  Christian,  to  be  much  great¬ 
er  than  their  points  of  unlikeness. 

Fourthly,  from  the  common  history  and 
common  religion  of  the  European  nations, 
it  follows  that  they  all  have  a  certain  com¬ 
mon  civilization.  They  have  much  that  is 
common  to  them  all  in  their  political,  so¬ 
cial,  and  intellectual  life.  Let  us  take  two 
special  instances,  which  show  the  way  in 
which  the  Christian  religion  and  the  ear- 
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Her  laws  and  customs  of  tlie  European  na¬ 
tions  have  worked  together.  Christianity 
lays  down  no  civil  precepts ;  but  it  lays 
down  moral  precepts,  by  which  Christian 
nations  have  been  more  or  less  influenced. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Christian  religion 
which  prescribes  any  particular  form  of 
o-overnment :  Christian  nations  have  there- 

to  ' 

fore  lived  under  all  kinds  of  governments. 
But  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  are 
all  in  favor  of  law’,  order,  and  justice. 
And  though  the  governments  of  some 
Christian  nations  have  been  very  bad,  yet 
law,  order,  and  justice  have  never  been 
quite  forgotten  ;  and,  as  time  has  gone  on, 
even  the  worst  Christian  governments  have 
shown  that  they  have  been  able  to  make 
more  or  less  improvement.  The  morals  of 
many  Christian  nations  have  been  very 
bad ;  but  in  no  Christian  nation  has  polyg¬ 
amy  been  allowed  by  law.  In  this  mat¬ 
ter  the  law  of  Kome  and  the  moral  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  went  together.  But  the 
law  of  Rome  allowed  slavery;  while,  though 
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the  Gospel  contained  no  direct  precept 
against  slavery,  still  its  moral  j)recepts  have 
been  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  slavery. 
Slavery  has  therefore  been  gradually, 
though  very  slowly,  abolished  in  all  the 
Christian  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  most 
Christian  countries  out  of  Europe.  We 
may  say  that  two  of  the  things  which  most 
distinguish  Christian  or  European  society 
are,  that  it  has  always  forbidden  polygamy, 
and  that  it  has  gradually  come  to  forbid 
slavery. 

Fifthly,  all  these  causes  working  togeth¬ 
er  have  brought  about  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  Europe  lives  un¬ 
der  national  governments,  and  for  the  most 
part  under  fairly  good  governments.  Some 
are  doubtless  better  than  others ;  all,  doubt¬ 
less,  might  be  made  better  than  they  are ; 
but  all  of  them  fairly  discharge,  or,  at  the 
worst,  try  or  profess  to  discharge,  the  first 
duty  of  a  government  in  doing  fair  justice 
between  man  and  man.  And  in  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  men  are  under  gov- 
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crnments  of  their  own  nation.  It  is  only 
in  a  few  small  parts  here  and  there  that 
men  complain  of  being  under  foreign  do¬ 
minion  ;  and,  though  subjection  to  a  for¬ 
eign  government  is  doubtless  always  a 
grievance,  yet,  as  compared  wdth  other 
countries  and  other  ages,  we  may  say  tha,t 
in  modern  Europe  even  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  carry  with  it  any  utterly  in¬ 
tolerable  oppression.  In  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  men  are  under  governments 
which  are  strictly  national  —  governments 
which  they  may  wish  to  improve  in  this  or 
that  way,  but  which  they  in  no  v/ay  wish 
to  get  rid  of.  And  yet  a  very  large  part 
of  the  governments  of  Europe  did  in  their 
origin  spring  from  foreign  conquests.  But 
it  came  about  nearly  everywhere,  either 
that  the  conquerors  took  to  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  conquered,  or  else  that 
the  conquered  took  to  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  conquerors.  Thus,  in  one 
way  or  another,  conquerors  and  conquered 
sooner  or  later  became  one  people.  Thus 
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Gaul  was,  ages  back,  conquered  by  the 
Franks;  England,  some  ages  later,  was 
conquered  by  the  Normans,  But  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  time  Franks  and  Gauls,  Normans 
and  English,  became  one  people.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  the  modern  Frenchman 
or  the  modern  Englishman  of  which  blood 
his  forefathers  came.  For  ages  past  the 
governments  of  France  and  England  have 
been  better  or  worse  at  this  and  that  time, 
but  they  have  at  all  times  been  national 
governments.  Neither  country  for  ages 
past  has  seen  the  dominion  of  strangers 
ruling  over  the  people  of  the  land  in  their 
own  land. 

Now,  we  in  Western  Europe,  and,  above 
all,  we  in  England,  are  so  used  to  all  these 
things  that  we  are  apt  to  take  them  for 
granted,  and  not  easily  to  understand  a 
state  of  things  which  is  utterly  different. 
AVe.  are  used  to  a  government  of  our  own 
people;  we  find  it  hard  to  understand  a 
state  of  things  in  whicli  what  is  called 
government  is  the  mere  dominion  of  stran- 
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gers  lording  it  over  the  jieople  of  the  laud 
in  their  own  land.  We  are  used  to  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  king  or  other  sover¬ 
eign  is  the  head  of  the  people  of  the  land. 
His  people  owe  him  allegiance,  because  he 
gives  them  protection.  We  find  it  hard  to 
undeistand  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
so-called  sovereign  is  not  the  head  of  tlie 
j3eo|)le  of  the  laud,  but  the  head  of  another 
people  who  have  thrust  themselves  in  by 
force,  and  who  hold  the  people  of  the  land 
in  bondage.  We  find  it  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  a  state  of  things  in  wdiich  the  so-call¬ 
ed  subject  owes  no  allegiance,  because  the 
so-called  sovereign  gives  no  protection. 
We  are  so  used  to  a  good  administration 
of  justice  that  we  find  it  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  a  state  of  things  in  w^liich  there  is  re¬ 
ally  no  justice  at  all,  where  nothing  can  be 
done  without  a  bribe,  where  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  laud  can  get  no  re¬ 
dress  for  the  worst  wrongs,  and  where  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  tlie  land  are 
not  received  as  wu'tuesses.  In  short,  w^e 
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are  so  used  to  a  reign  of  law  that  we  can 
hardly  conceive  the  absence  of  law.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  promises  and  proclamations  of 
the  so-called  sovereign  are  broken  as  a 
matter  of  course,  because  they  are  never 
meant  to  be  kept.  We  are  so  used  to  look 
on  the  land,  the  people,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  all  bound  together,  that  we  find  it 
hard  to  understand  that  it  can  anywhere 
be  otherwise.  We  are  often  led  into  mis¬ 
takes  by  using  forms  of  words  which  are 
quite  true  in  our  own  land  and  in  other 
Western  lands,  but  which  are  quite  untrue 
elsewhere.  As  the  interest  of  England  and 
the  interest  of  the  English  mean  the  same 
thing,  we  find  it  hard  to  understand  that 
the  interest  of  Turkey  and  the  interest  of 
the  Turks  mean  two  opposite  things.  Now 
this  last  is  the  great  point  of  all  which 
needs  to  be  understood  in  thinking  and 
speaking  about  these  matters.  We  call 
our  land  England,  because  it  is  really  the 
land  of  the  English,  a  land  where  the  peo- 
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pie  and  its  government  are  alike  English, 
where  the  people  and  the  government  have 
a  common  interest.  Bnt  when  we  call  a 
certain  part  of  Europe  Turkey,  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  people  of  the  land  are  Turks, 
bnt  only  that  the  people  of  the  land  are 
held  in  bondage  by  the  Turks.  The  Turks 
are  not  the  countrymen  of  the  peopte  of 
Turkey ;  they  are  foreign  enemies  encamp¬ 
ed  among  them.  The  ruler  of  the  Turks  is 
not  the  national  sovereign  of  the  people  of 
Turkey ;  he  is  simply  tlie  chief  of  their  for¬ 
eign  enemies.  He  gives  them  no  protec¬ 
tion  ;  therefore  they  owe  him  no  allegiance. 
The  interest  of  Turkey  and  the  interest  of 
the  Turks  are  two  opposite  things.  What¬ 
ever  the  Turks  seek  as  good  for  themselves 
is  bad  for  the  land  of  Turkey  and  its  peo¬ 
ple. 

In  a  word,  the  Turks  in  Europe  are  sim¬ 
ply  a  baud  of  strangers  —  a  foreign  army, 
in  short,  encamped  in  that  part  of  Europe 
which  from  their  encampment  is  called 
Turkey.  Yet  their  encampment  in  Europe 
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began  as  long  as  five  liimdred  years  ago. 
Now,  in  most  other  places,  when  a  conquest 
happened  five  hundred  years  ago,  the  con¬ 
querors  and  the  conquered  have  by  this 
time  pretty  well  made  up  their  difi’erences, 
and  have  sat  down  as  one  people  under 
one  government.  Why  has  not  this  hap¬ 
pened  in  Turkey?  Why  have  not  the 
Turks  become  one  people  with  the  nations 
whom  they  found  in  the  land  ?  Why  does 
the  Turk  still  remain  as  much  a  stranger 
and  an  enemy  as  he  was  when  he  first  came 
five  hundred  years  back  ?  Why  has  he 
never  really  become  a  member  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  commonwealth  ?  The  reason  is,  be¬ 
cause  the  Turk  has  no  share  in  any  of  the 
things  which  bind  the  nations  of  Europe 
together;  above  all,  because  he  professes  a 
religion  which  hinders  him  from  ever  hav- 
ing  any  share  in  them. 

Let  us  now  go  in  order  through  all  these 
points  in  which  we  have  seen  that  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  agree,  and  we  shall  find  that 
ill  none  of  these  has  the  Turk  any  share. 
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We  shall  see  that  to  all  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  he  is  an  alien  in  blood,  an  alien  in  lan¬ 
guage,  and  an  alien  in  religion,  in  a  way  in 
which  none  among  those  nations  are  aliens 
to  one  another. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  Turk  has  no  share  in 
the  first  possession  which  is  common  to  the 
nations  of  Europe,  in  their  original  kindred, 
of  blood  and  language.  The  original  Turks 
belong  to  quite  another  family  of  man  from 
that  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  belong.  Now,  this  of  itself 
would  doubtless  have  made  it  harder  for 
the  Turks  to  share  in  the  common  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  European  nations ;  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  history  shows  that  it  would  not 
of  itself  have  made  it  impossible.  For  be¬ 
fore  the  Ottoman  Turks  came  into  Europe, 
two  other  nations  had  come,  who  were 
more  or  less  nearly  akin  to  the  Turks,  and 
unlike  the  European  nations  in  general,  but 
whose  history  has  been  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Turks.  The  original  Bulgari¬ 
ans  came  into  Europe  in  the  seventh  cem 
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tury,  as  barbarian  invaders,  just  as  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Turks  did  seven  hundred  years  later. 
But  they  gradually  adopted  the  language, 
the  manners,  and  the  religion  of  the  na¬ 
tions  among  whom  they  settled.  They 
were  lost  in  the  mass  of  their  Christian 
and  Slavonic  neighbors  and  subjects,  so 
that  the  modern  Bulgarians  are  a  Slavonic 
people  bearing  the  Bulgarian  name.  This 
shows  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  peoi3le, 
wholly  alien  to  the  other  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  some  degree  akin  to  the  Turk, 
to  change  themselves,  so  to  speak,  into  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  Two  hundred  years  later  than 
the  Bulgarians  came  the  Magyars,  or  Hun¬ 
garians,  another  peojde  equally  alien  to  the 
nations  of  Europe.  The  Magyars  have  not 
been  lost  among  their  subjects  and  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bulgarians ; 
they  still  remain  a  distinct  people,  speak¬ 
ing  their  own  tongue ;  but  in  other  things 
they  adopted  the  religion  and  manners  of 
Europe,  and  they  have  been  for  ages  count¬ 
ed  as  a  European  nation.  But  the  Otto- 
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man  Turk,  so  far  from  being  like  tlie  Bul¬ 
garian,  has  not  even  been  like  the  Magyar, 
lie  has  not  become  European  in  any  sense  ; 
and  this,  although  not  a  few  Europeans 
have,  either  by  force  or  of  their  own  free¬ 
will,  at  various  times  joined  the  Turks. 
Many  of  the  actual  Turks  now  must  real¬ 
ly  be  of  Euroj)ean  blood ;  but  this  has  not 
made  the  Turks,  as  a  body,  Europeans : 
those  who  have  joined  them  have  ceased 
to  be  Europeans,  but  they  have  not  changed 
the  Turks  into  Europeans. 

Secondly,  as  the  Turks  are  alien  to  Eu¬ 
rope  in  blood  and  language,  they  have  no 
share  in  the  history  and  memories  which 
are  common  to  Europe.  Though  their 
seat  of  power  is  actually  placed  in  the  New 
Rome,  they  have  never  come  under  those 
Roman  influences  which  affected  the  older 
European  nations,  and  which  have  also  af¬ 
fected  the  Bulgarians  and  Magyars.  They 
still,  as  a  people,  know  nothing  of  the  lan¬ 
guages,  the  literature,  and  general  culture 
of  Europe.  Their  literature  and  culture. 
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SO  far  as  they  have  any,  still  remain  the 
literature  and  culture  of  the  East.  With 
the  nations  of  Europe,  the  civilizing  influ¬ 
ences  have  been  Glreek  and  Roman.  W^hat- 
ever  degree  of  civilizing  influence  the 
Turks  have  ever  undergone  has  been 
Arabian  and  Persian. 

Thirdly,  we  come  to  the  main  difterence 
of  all,  that  which  is  the  key  to  all  the  oth¬ 
er  difierences,  namely,  that  the  Turks  have 
never  embraced  the  religion  of  Europe. 
This  their  forerunners  and  kinsmen,  tlie 
Bulgarians  and  Magyars,  did ;  but  the 
Turks  have  not  done  so.  Hence  the  Bul¬ 
garians  and  Magyars  have  become  more  or 
less  thoroughly  European,  while  the  Turks 
have  never  become  European.  For  the 
Bulgarians  and  Magyars  came  into  Europe 
as  mere  heathen  savages;  they  therefore 
adopted  the  religion  of  Europe  along  with 
the  general  culture  of  Europe.  This  the 
Ottoman  Turks  could  not  do,  because  they 
were  not  mere  heathen  savages,  but  Mo- 
hammedaijs  with  a  kind  of  half  civilization. 
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an  imperfect  form  of  the  civilization  of  the 
East.  The  Mohammedan  religion  is,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  specially  antago¬ 
nistic  to  all  other  religions.  And  it  is,  in 
practice,  specially  antagonistic  to  Christian¬ 
ity  ;  for  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism 
alike,  in  that  diflering  from  most  heathen 
religions,  each  proclaims  itself  as  the  one 
true  religion  which  all  men  are  bound  to 
believe.  Christianity  and  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  have  more  in  common  than  any  other 
two  religions ;  therefore  they  are  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  hostile  to  one  another  than  any 
other  two  religions.  Add  to  this  that  the 
Mohammedan  religion  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  true  believer  to  fight  against  the  in¬ 
fidel  that  is,  the  man  of  any  religion  but 
the  Mohammedan — and  to  bring  him  into 
bondage.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  very 
hard  for  men  who  have  once  adopted  the 
Mohammedan  faith  to  turn  to  any  other. 
The  Turks,  therefore,  by  remaining  Moham¬ 
medans,  have  been  unable  to  enter  into  the 
common  European  fellowship  in  the  same 
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way  as  tlie  original  European  nations,  or 
even  in  tlie  same  way  as  those  other  alien 
settlers  who  have  become  Christians. 

Fourthly,  from  this  difference  in  religion 
between  the  Turks  and  European  nations 
follows  a  complete  difference  in  their  polit¬ 
ical,  social,  and  moral  system.  Speaking 
generally,  no  Eastern  nation— at  any  rate, 
no  great  settled  Eastern  kingdom  — has 
known  freedom  and  good  government  in 
the  sense  in  which  those  words  are  undei- 
stood  in  Western  Europe.  The  great  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  East  have  always  been  des¬ 
potic  ;  w^here  there  has  been  any  kind  of 
lawful  check  on  the  power  of  the  king,  it 
has  always  been  a  religious  check.  So  the 
government  ot  the  Turk  has  always  been 
purely  despotic,  except  so  ffir  as  the  will 
of  the  Sultan  has  been  checked  by  the  rules 
of 'the  Mohammedan  law.  And  the  rules 
of  the  Mohammedan  law  have  often  check¬ 
ed  this  and  that  Sultan  in  wicked  and  cruel 
designs.  But  the  IMohammedan  law  allows 
polygamy  and  slavery,  and  requires  that 
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men  of  all  other  religions  shall  be  subjects 
of  the  true  believer.  It  is  therefore  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Turks  or  for  any  other  Mo¬ 
hammedan  people,  so  long  as  they  remain 
Mohammedan,  to  establish  what  we  in 
Western  Europe  should  call  free  and  just 
government.  It  is  impossible  for  them  re¬ 
ally  to  enter  into  European  fellowship,  be¬ 
cause  their  religion  allows  a  social  and  mor¬ 
al  state  wholly  different  from  that  wdiich 
all  European  nations  hold  to  be  right. 

Fifthly,  from  all  this  it  follows  that  the 
rule  of  the  Turk  in  Europe  never  can  be 
a  national  government.  A  Mohammedan 
government  may  be  a  national  government 
in  any  country  where  the  whole  people  is 
Mohammedan.  In  such  a  country  it  may 
be  a  good  government,  so  for  as  any  despotic 
government  can  be  good.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  always  the  chance  of  a  well-dis¬ 
posed  ruler,  who  may,  if  he  choose,  use  his 
despotic  power  for  good  ends.  But  when 
a  Mohammedan  government  bears  rule  over 
subjects  who  are  not  Mohammedans,  it  can 
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not  be  a  national  government.  It  can  not 
be  a  good  government.  The  most  that  the 
best -disposed  Mohammedan  ruler  can  do 
will  be  to  keep  his  subjects  of  other  relig¬ 
ions  than  the  Mohammedan  from  actual 
personal  oppression.  Mohammedan  rulers 
have  done  this ;  but  no  Mohammedan  ruler 
has  really  put  his  subjects  of  other  religions 
on  the  same  footing  as  his  Mohammedan 
subjects.  He  must  treat  them  as  the  in¬ 
feriors  of  his  Mohammedan  subjects,  as  men 
whose  religion  is  tolerated,  and  no  moie. 
And  when  a  Mohammedan  government  is 
established  by  conquest  over  nations  who 
are  not  Mohammedan,  those  nations  neces¬ 
sarily  become  bondmen  in  their  own  land. 
All  power  and  honor  are  kept  for  the  con¬ 
querors,  and  for  such  natives  as  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  conquerors.  Those  of  the 
natives  who  cleave  faithfully  to  theii  re¬ 
ligion  remain  an  inferior  race,  in  bondage 
to  conquerors  and  renegades.  And  where 
the  law,  so  far  as  the  word  law  can  be  used, 
condemns  the  mass  of  the -people  of  the 
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land  to  subjection  and  degradation,  it  is 
certain  that  subjection  and  degradation 
■will  grow  into  actual  personal  oppression. 
So  it  is  now,  in  tliat  part  of  Europe  which 
we  call  European  Turkey.  The  great  mass 
of  the  Christian  people  there  have  remain¬ 
ed  tiiithful  to  their  religion ;  they  have 
therefore  been  made  bondmen  in  their  own 
land.  They  are  ruled  over  by  strangers, 
who,  though  they  have  been  live  hundred 
years  in  the  land,  still  remain  strangers. 
They  have  no  national  government.  They 
have,  in  a  strict  sense,  no  government  at 
all.  The  ruler  of  the  strangers,  who  calls 
himself  their  sovereign,  is  not  their  sover- 
eio’U  in  the  sense  in  which  any  Western 
ruler  is  the  sovereign  of  his  people.  He  is 
not  the  head  of  their  own  nation;  he  is 
simply  the  head  of  a  band  of  foreign  op¬ 
pressors.  For,  as  must  necessarily  follow, 
subjection  and  degradation  have  grown 
into  direct  oppression— oppression  which 
has  been  growing  worse  and  worse  for 
ages.  An  English  statesman,  not  long  ago, 
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said  that  the  people  of  European  Turkey, 
if  they  had  grievances,  ought  to  lay  them 
before  their  own  government,  and  not  to 
listen  to  foreign  intriguers.  In  so  saying, 
he  used  words  which  have  a  meaning  in 
Western  Europe,  but  which  have  no  mean¬ 
ing  in  South-eastern  Europe.  The  op¬ 
pressed  Christian  there  can  not  appeal  to 
his  own  government,  for  he  has  no  govern¬ 
ment  to  appeal  to.  The  thing  wdiich  the 
English  statesman  called  his  own  govern¬ 
ment,  he  looks  on  as  the  brute  force  of 
foreign  enemies.  Those  w'hom  the  English 
statesman  called  foreign  intriguers,  he  looks 
on  as  his  countrymen  who  are  ready  to  help 
him  to  win  the  freedom  which  they  have 
won  and  kept  for  themselves.  The  man 
who  calls  himself  the  sovereign  of  these 
nations  is  not,  in  their  eyes,  their  sovereign, 
nor  are  they,  in  their  own  eyes,  his  subjects. 
He  gives  them  no  protection ;  therefore 
they  owe  him  no  allegiance.  He  has  no 
rights  over  them,  unless  there  be  right  in 
brute  force.  They  have  no  duties  toward 
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him,  except  the  duty  of  getting  rid  of  him 
as  soon  as  they  can.  In  a  word,  the  interest 
of  Turkey  and  the  interest  of  the  Turk  are 
two  opposite  things. 

We  have  thus  seen  who  and  what  the 
Turks  in  Europe  are.  They  are  an  alien  peo¬ 
ple,  who  have  settled  in  Europe  by  force, 
but  who  have  never  entered  into  the  com¬ 
mon  fellowship  of  European  nations.  They 
have  no  share  in  the  religion,  the  culture, 
the  historic  memories,  which  are  common  to 
all  Europe.  They  have  been  encamped  in 
Europe  for  five  hundred  years.  During  all 
that  time,  they  have  been  simply  encamped ; 
they  are  as  much  strangers  at  the  end  of 
five  hundred  years  as  they  were  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  They  have  nowhere  become  the 
people  of  the  land  ;  they  have  simply  held 
the  people  of  the  land  in  bondage.  They 
have  never  become  one  with  the  nations 
which  they  have  conquered.  They  have 
never  given  them  just  or  good  government. 
They  have  been  simjrly  foreign  oppressors, 
whose  oppression  has  been  always  getting 
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worse  and  worse.  And  this  state  of  things 
not  only  is  so,  but  it  always  must  be  so  as 
long  as  the  Turk  keeps  his  power.  It  must 
be  so  as  long  as  he  remains  Mohammedan ; 
and  he  is  not  likely  to  cease  to  be  Moham¬ 
medan.  As  long  as  the  Turk  remains  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  he  can  not  reform,  in  the  sense 
in  which  Western  nations  understand  re¬ 
form.  A  Mohammedan  government  might, 
indeed,  without  ceasing  to  be  Mohammedan, 
stop  a  great  deal  of  the  actual  oppression 
and  corruption  which  now  goes  on  in  the 
land  which  wm  call  Turkey ;  for  much  of 
that  oppression  is  as  much  opposed  to  the 
Mohammedan  religion  as  it  is  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  But  a  Mohammedan  govern¬ 
ment  can  not,  without  ceasing  to  be  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  put  a  stop  to  that  which  leads 
the  way  to  such  oppression  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  to  that  which  makes  oppression  and 
corruption  commoner  and  harder  to  be 
got  rid  of  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the 
worst -governed  Western  countries.  For 
such  a  government  cannot,  without  sin- 
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ning  against  the  first  principles  of  its  re¬ 
ligion,  put  its  non-Mohammedan  subjects 
on  a  level  with  its  Mohammedan  subjects. 
It  cannot  get  rid  of  the  great  evils  of 
Eastern  society  which  Western  society  has 
got  rid  of.  It  cannot  get  rid  of  j)olygamy 
and  slavery,  because  the  Mohammedan  re¬ 
ligion  allows  and  sanctifies  both.  The  rule, 
then,  of  the  Turk  is  something  which  is  not 
only  evil  in  itself,  but  which,  as  long  as  it 
is  the  rule  of  the  Turk,  can  never  be  made 
much  better.  The  Turk  cannot  reform,  be¬ 
cause  the  princiiiles  of  his  religion  forbid 
him  to  reform.  As  long  as  he  remains  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  he  cannot  be  any  thing  but  a 
foreign  ruler  over  subject  nations  in  their 
own  land;  and  such  a  foreign  ruler  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  foreign  oppressor. 

We  have  thus  answered  one  question. 
Who  and  what  are  the  Turks?  We  will 
now  go  on  to  answer  our  second  ques¬ 
tion — 
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What  have  the  Turks  done  in  Europe  ? 

This  question  might  be  answered  in  a 
few  words.  They  have  destroyed  and  they 
have  oppressed.  They  have  checked  all 
progress  in  a  large  part  of  Europe.  They 
have  made  promises  and  have  broken 
them.  They  have  shown  themselves  cru¬ 
el,  lustful,  and  faithless,  even  beyond  other 
barbarian  conquerors.  This  is  all  true  in 
a  general  way ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  go  a. 
little  more  into  detail,  and  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  pow¬ 
er,  of  its  rise,  and  its  decline. 

We  must,  first  of  all,  remember  that  all 
Mohammedans  are  not  Turks,  and  that  all 
Turks  are  not  Ottomans.  The  Mohammed¬ 
an  religion  began  in  Arabia  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  century,  with  the  preaching  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  who  died  in  632.  His  preaching 
was  a  great  reform  in  his  own  age  and 
country;  he  gathered  the  scattered  tribes 
of  Arabia  into  one  nation  ;  he  taught  them 
to  forsake  idols  and  to  worship  the  one 
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God.  lie  gave  them  also  civil  and  moral 
precepts  which  were  much  better  than  any 
t  nng  that  tliey  knew  before.  But  nnhap- 
])ily  in  his  latter  days  he  taught  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  spread  his  religion  by  the  sword 
and  to  force  his  teaching  on  the  whole 
world  as  a  universal  law.  The  believer 
Avas  to  fight  against  the  infidel  till  he  ei¬ 
ther  embraced  Islam -that  is,  the  law  of 
Mohammed— or  else  consented  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tribute  to  purehase  his  life  his 
property,  and  the  exercise  of  his  religion. 
This  has  been  the  law  of  all  Mohammedan 
conquerors  ever  sinee.  The  Christian  or 
other  non -Mohammedan  is  spared  only 
on  condition  of  becoming  a  tribute-payino- 
subject,  a  bondman  in  his  own  land.  As 
soon  as  Mohammed  was  dead,  the  Arabs 
or  Saracens,  under  rulers  called  caliphs,  or 
successors  of  the  Prophet,  began  to  attack 
the  whole  world,  especially  the  empires  of 
Rome  and  Persia,  which  were  the  two 
great  powers  of  those  days.  The  seat  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  then  at  Constantb 
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nople,  or  New  Nome.  Persia,  the  rival  of 
Rome,  was  ruled  by  its  native  kings,  pio- 
fessing  the  old  Persian  religion.  In  a  few 
years  Persia  was  utterly  overthrown,  and 
Rome  lost  the  great  provinees  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Then  the  Saracens  spread,  but 
more  gradually,  both  eastward  and  west¬ 
ward,  till  in  711  the  same  caliph  ruled  in 
Spain  and  in  Sinde.  The  Saracens  passed 
into  Spain  in  710,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
conquered  nearly  all  the  peninsula.  In  the 
very  same  year  they  had  their  first  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Turks. 

The  Turks  are  one  of  the  most  widely 
spread  races  in  the  world,  and  it  is  only 
with  a  small  part  of  them  that  we  have 
now  any  thing  to  do.  Those  Turks  who 
dwelt  between  the  two  great  rivers  which 
run  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Oxus  and 
the  Jaxartes,  played  an  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Saracenic  Empire.  They 
pressed  in  as  slaves,  as  subjects,  as  merce¬ 
naries,  and  at  last  as  conquerors.  In  the 
end,  the  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic  domin- 
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ion  of  the  caliphs  was  practically  divided 
among  Turkish  princes,  who  owned  a  mere 
nominal'  supremacy  in  the  successor  of  the 
Prophet  who  reigned  at  Bagdad,  Of  these 
dynasties,  the  only  one  that  we  need  speak 
of  is  that  of  the  Seljuk  Turks,  who  in  the 
eleventh  century  became  the  greatest  pow¬ 
er  ill  Asia.  These  were  the  first  Turks 
who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  history 
of  Europe.  They  never  actually  passed 
into  Europe,  but  under  their  Sultan,  Alp- 
Arslan,  they  won  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  which  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire 
still  kept  in  Asia,  leaving  to  the  emperors 
only  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Seljuk  sultans  was  now  at^  Ni- 
kaia,  threatening  Europe,  and  especially 
Constantinople.  But  then  came  the  Ciu- 
sades.  The  Turks  were  driven  back ;  the 
emperors  recovered'  a  large  part  of  their 
territory,  and  the  Turkish  capRal  fell  back 
to  Ikonion.  It  was  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  Turks  with  whom  we  have 
specially  to  do,  the  Ottomans,  were  first 
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heard  of.  Their  power  arose  out  of  the 
breaking-up  both  of  the  Seljuk  dominion 
and  of  the  Eastern  Eoinan  Empire.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  give  a  short 
picture  of  the  state  of  those  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia  with  which  the  Ottomans 
had  to  do,  as  they  stood  at  the  time  the 
Ottomans  were  first  heard  of. 

In  1204  the  Eastern  Koman  Empire  had 
been  altogether  broken  in  pieces.  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  taken  by  the  Latins  or  Franks 
—that  is,  the  Christians  of  Western  Europe 
— and  the  Empire  was  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  powers,  Greek  and  Frank.  Among 
these  the  commonwealth  of  Venice  got  a 
great  share.  In  Asia,  Greek  princes  reigned 
at  Nikaia  and  at  Trebizond,  both  of  whom 
called  themselves  emperors;  and  in  1261 
the  princes  of  Nikaia  made  good  their 
right  to  that  title  by  winning  back  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Thus  the  Eastern  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  in  some  sort  began  again,  but  with 
a  greatly  lessened  dominion.  It  now  took 
in  little  more  than  Thrace,  part  of  Mace- 
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donia,  and  the  western  coast  of  Asia  INIinor ; 
besides  whicli  tlie  emperors  also  won  back 
some  outlying  dominions  in  Greece  itself. 
In  Europe,  Greece  and  the  neighboring 
lands  were  cut  up  into  various  small  states, 
and  to  the  north  of  the  empire  lay  the 
kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  In  Asia, 
the  Emperors  of  Trebizond  kept  part  of 
the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  but  all  the 
inland  parts  were  held  by  the  Turks.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  Turkish  chief,  Ertoghrul,  came 
into  Asia  Minor  from  the  East,  at  the  head 
of  a  wandering  tribe ;  he  entered  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan,  and  received  from 
him  a  grant  of  land,  which  grew  into  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Under  Ertoghrul  and 
his  son  Othman,  or  Osman,  the  wandering 
band  was  swelled  by  crowds  of  recruits, 
and  the  grant  of  land  was  increased  at  the 
expense  both  of  the  Christians  and  of  other 
Turkish  chiefs.  From  Othman  liis  follow¬ 
ers  took  the  name  of  Osmanli^  or  Ottoman^ 
and  he  died  in  1326,  having  just  before 
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bis  death  established  his  capital  at  Brusa. 
His  son  Orchan  made  himself  independent 
of  the  nominal  Seljuk  Sultan ;  he  united 
most  of  the  Turkish  principalities  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  left  to  the  Christian  emperors 
of  Constantinople  and  Trebizond  nothing 
but  a  few  towns  on  the  coast. 

Under  Orchan  came  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  They  otten  rav¬ 
aged  the  European  coasts,  and  they  were 
often  foolishly  called  in  as  helpers  by  con¬ 
tending  parties  at  Constantinople.  At  last, 
in  1356,  they  seized  Kallipolis,  or  Gallipa- 
li,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesos ;  and  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  began. 
Their  power  now  steadily  advanced.  Or¬ 
chan  died  in  1359.  Their  next  prince,. 
Murad,  or  Amurath,  fixed  his  capital  at 
Iladrianople  in  1361.  He  thus  left  to  the 
empire  nothing  but  the  lands  just  round 
Constantinople  and  some  outlying  posses¬ 
sions  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Murad 
also  made  Bulgaria  tributary,  and  was  kill¬ 
ed  in  1389,  after  the  battle  of  Kossova, 
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■wliicli  made  Servia  tributary  also.  Then 
came  Bajazet,  the  first  Ottoman  prince  who 
bore  the  title  of  Sultan.  Under  him  the 
great  crusade  from  the  West,  which  had 
come  to  help  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary 
(who  was  afterward  Emperor  of  the  West), 
was  altogether  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Nikopolis.  Wallachia  became  tributary; 
Bulgaria  became  a  direct  Ottoman  posses¬ 
sion;  Philadelphia,  the  last  city  in  Asia 
which  cleaved  to  the  empire,  was  taken,  and 
Constantinople  itself  was  for  the  first  time 
besieged.  But  Bajazet  was  himself  over¬ 
thrown  at  Angora  by  the  Mogul  conqueror 
Timur,  and  his  dominions  were  broken  up 
and  disputed  for  by  his  sons.  A  breath¬ 
ing-space  was  thus  given  to  the  Christians 
of  South-eastern  Europe.  But  the  Ottoman 
power  came  together  again,  and  under  Sul¬ 
tan  Murad,  or  Amurath  the  Second,  from 
1421  to  1451,  it  again  made  great  advances. 
His  power  was  checked  for  a  while  by  the 
great  Hungarian  captain,  Huniades;  but 
Murad  restored  the  Ottoman  power  in  the 
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Danubian  lands,  and  took  Tbessalonica, 
though  he  too  failed  in  an  attack  on  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Then,  from  1451  to  1481, 
reigned  Mohammed  the  Conqueror,  Avho 
may  be  looked  on  as  finally  establishing 
the  Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe.  The 
Eastern  Empire  was  now  confined  to  a 
small  district  round  Constantinople,  togeth¬ 
er  with  Peloponnesos,  lying  far  away.  On 
the  29th  of  May,  1453,  Mohammed  stormed 
the  Imperial  city  itself ;  the  last  Emperor 
Constantine  fell  in  the  breach ;  the  New 
Rome  became  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
power,  and  the  great  church  of  St.  So¬ 
phia  became  a  Mohammedan  mosque.  In 
the  remaining  years  of  his  long  reign,  Mo¬ 
hammed  consolidated  his  dominion  on  ev¬ 
ery  side.  He  conquered  all  Greece  and 
Albania,  save  a  few  points  which  were  still 
kept  by  Venice,  and  some  of  the  islands, 
especially  Rhodes,  which  was  held  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  Servia  and  Bosnia 
were  brought  into  complete  bondage ;  the 
Empire  of  Trcbizond  was  destroyed,  and 
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the  Ottoman  sultans  extended  their  su¬ 
premacy  over  the  Tartars  of  Grim,  or  Cri¬ 
mea,  Just  before  his  death,  Mohammed’s 
troops  had  taken  Otranto,  as  the  beginning 
of  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Under  the  next 
Sultan,  Bajazet  the  Second,  Otranto  was 
lost  again,  and  but  little  progress  was  made 
anywhere,  except  by  the  winning  of  a  few 
points  from  Venice.  The  next  Sultan,  Se¬ 
lim  the  Inflexible,  did  little  in  Europe  ;  but 
he  vastly  extended  the  Ottoman  power 
elsewhere  by  the  conquest  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  He  was  the  flrst  Sultan  who  gave 
himself  out  as  Caliph,  or  religious  head 
of  all  orthodox  Mohammedans.  The  real 
Caliphs  of  Bagdad  had  long  come  to  an 
end ;  but  a  nominal  line  of  caliphs  went 
on  in  Egvpt,  and  from  the  last  of  them  Se¬ 
lim  obtained  a  cession  of  his  claims.  The 
Ottoman  princes  from  this  time,  besides  be¬ 
ing  Sultans  of  their  own  dominions,  have 
deemed  themselves  also  to  be  the  spiritual 
heads  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  It 
was  as  if  in  Western  Europe  a  prince  who 
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was  already  emperor  sliould  also  become 
pope.  Lastly,  in  tlie  reign  of  Selim’s  son 
Suleiman  (that  is,  Solomon)  the  Lawgiver, 
the  Ottoman  dominion  reached  its  great¬ 
est  extent  of  power  in  Europe.  He  took 
Rhodes;  but  the  knights  withdrew  to 
Malta,  and  he  failed  in  an  attack  on  that 
island.  But  he  conquered  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  even  be¬ 
sieged  Vienna.  Buda  now  became  the  seat 
of  a  Turkish  pacha,  as  well  as  Belgrade. 
Thus  under  Solomon  the  Turkish  Empire 
reached  its  greatest  point.  Some  impor¬ 
tant  conquests  were  made  afterward ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  strength  of  the  Turks 
began  to  fail  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
the  Ottoman  power  from  its  first  small  be¬ 
ginnings  in  Asia  to  the  greatest  extent  of 
its  dominion  in  Europe.  We  must  now  see 
how  the  Ottomans  dealt  with  the  lands 
which  they  thus  won.  First  of  all,  we  may 
remark  the  wonderful  succession  of  great 
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princes  which  the  house  of  Othman  pro¬ 
duced.  Au  Eastern  dynasty  commonly 
breaks  in  pieces  after  a  few  generations; 
the  Ottoman  power  itself  broke  in  pieces 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  first  Bajazet. 
The  wonderful  thing  is  that  it  came  to¬ 
gether  again.  Now,  unless  we  except  Baj¬ 
azet  the  Second,  all  the  Ottoman  princes 
down  to  Solomon  were  great  rulers ;  some 
of  them,  according  to  an  Eastern  and  Mo¬ 
hammedan  standard,  we  may  even  call 
good  rulers.  The  great  sultans,  as  a  rule, 
were  not  inclined  to  greater  oppression 
than  was  needed  to  carry  out  their  own 
plans.  The  special  oppression  and  corrup¬ 
tion  which  make  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  worse  even  than  other  Mohammed¬ 
an  despotisms,  came  in  only  gradually, 
and  did  not  reach  their  full  height  till  the 
days  of  the  great  sultans  were  past ;  for 
under  a  despotism  the  rule  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  himself,  if  he  be  a  man  of  any  power 
and  wisdom,  is  commonly  some  safeguard 
against  the  power  of  smaller  tyrants.  He 
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may  do  great  crimes  liimself,  but  he  hin¬ 
ders  the  crimes  of  others.  The  earlier  sul¬ 
tans  were  not  indisposed  to  do  that  stern 
kind  of  justice  which  is  the  Eastern  sub¬ 
stitute  for  law;  and  under  them  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  subject  nations,  though  very 
great,  was  not  so  great  as  it  became  aftei- 
ward.  But  there  was  one  special  form  of 
oppression,  which  began  almost  from  the 
beginning,  which  distinguishes  the  Otto¬ 
man  power  from  all  others,  and  which  was, 
in  truth,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  its 
strength.  This  was  the  institution  of  the 
Janizaries,  which  must  be  spoken  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  at  length. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Ottomans  began 
as  a  wandering  band,  which  was  increased 
by  recruits  from  all  quarters.  This  char¬ 
acter  it  has  kept  up  ever  since.  The  Otto¬ 
man  Turks  have  never  really  become  a  na¬ 
tion.  Other  Mohammedan  powers,  as  the 
Arabs  and  Persians,  have  really  been  na¬ 
tions.  So,  we  may  say,  were  the  Seljuk 
Turks;  but  the  Ottomans  were  not.  Their 
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ranks  have  always  been  recruited  by  men 
of  all  nations  who  have  embraced  Islam 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  sultans.  In 
the  days  of  the  greatest  power  of  the  sub 
tans,  the  great  men  of  the  empire  were 
much  often er  Christian  renegades  than  real 
Turks  by  blood.  So  their  best  troops  were 
formed  of  men  who  by  birth  belonged  to 
the  subject  nations.  By  the  Mohammedan 
law,  the  believer  has  a  right  to  take  tribute 
from  the  infidel,  and  in  the  reign  of  Orchan 
the  Turkish  princes  first  began  to  levy  a 
tribute  of  children  on  their  Christian  sub¬ 
jects.  The  most  promising  boys  were  car¬ 
ried  off  at  certain  fixed  times;  they  were 
brought  up  in  the  Mohammedan  religion ; 
they  entered  the  Sultan’s  service,  and,  be¬ 
ing  cut  off  from  all  other  ties,  they  became 
his  bravest  and  most  trusty  soldiers.  ^  These 
were  the  Janizaries,  the  chosen  soldiers  of 
Islam,  who  were  recruited  in  this  way  from 
the  fourteenth  century  to  the  seventeenth. 
Thus  the  great  victories  of  the  Ottoman 
sultans  were  mainly  won  by  men  who  were 
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not  Turks  by  birth,  but  Greeks  and  slaves 
kidnapped  in  their  childhood. 

Here,  then,  was  a  special  grievance  laid 
upon  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Ottoman 
sultans,  the  like  of  which  had  not  to  be 
endured  by  the  subjects  even  of  any  other 
Mohammedan  despotism.  Never  was  there 
such  a  crafty  device  for  holding  the  sub¬ 
ject  nations  in  bondage.  Iheir  strength 
was  turned  against  themselves ;  their  nat¬ 
ural  leaders  passed  into  the  camp  of  their 
enemies.  As  long  as  the  tribute  of  chil¬ 
dren  was  levied,  the  enslaved  nations  could 
not  revolt.  In  other  respects  the  Ottoman 
power  under  the  early  sultans  was  not 
worse  than  that  of  other  Mohammedan  con¬ 
querors.  The  worst  features  of  the  Ottoman 
character,  those  which  have  specially  dis¬ 
tinguished  it  ever  since,  did  not  begin  till 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  pow¬ 
er  in  Europe.  Down  to  the  time  of  Bajazet 
the  First,  the  Ottomans  preserved  some¬ 
thing  of  the  virtues  of  hardy  warriors.  In 
his  day  began  the  extreme  prevalence  of 
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that  hideous  moral  corruption  which  is, 
indeed,  in  no  way  peculiar  to  the  Otto¬ 
mans,  but  which  among  the  Ottomans  alone 
has  become  something  like  an  institution 
of  state.  Eulers  of  other  nations  have  been 
given  up  to  foul  vices ;  but  it  is  among  the 
Ottomans  alone  that  the  path  of  the  foulest 
shame  is  the  surest  path  to  power.  From 
the  time  of  Bajazet,  too,  dates  the  practice 
of  expeditions  for  mere  havoc  and  plunder, 
as  distinguished  from  conquest  —  expedi¬ 
tions  in  which  no  plunder  was  more  sought 
after  than  human  prey,  specially  chosen  out 
for  the  basest  of  purposes.  Under  Bajazet, 
too,  the  murder  of  a  Sultan’s  brothers  at 
his  accession,  in  order  to  secure  the  undis¬ 
puted  possession  of  the  throne,  became  a 
law  of  the  empire,  which  was,  not  indeed 
always,  but  very  commonly  carried  out. 
Thus,  by  the  time  of  Mohammed  the  Con¬ 
queror,  the  character  of  the  Ottoman  pow¬ 
er,  as  a  system  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and 
brutal  lust,  became  fully  established.  Un¬ 
der  him,  too,  a  systematic  faithlessness  was 
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added,  wliich  we  do  not  see  under  the  ear¬ 
lier  princes.  From  his  day  to  ours  the 
promise  of  a  Turk  has  been  simply  made 
to  be  broken. 

The  policy  of  Mohammed  also  found 
out  another  device  for  turning  the  strength 
of  the  subject  nations  against  themselves, 
and  for  making  them  his  tools.  It  was,  of 
course,  always  open  to  any  men  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  nations  to  transfer  themselves  from  the 
ranks  of  the  oppressed  to  the  ranks  of  the 
oppressors  by  embracing  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  This  was  done  by  many  men  of 
all  the  subject  nations,  as  well  as  by  advent¬ 
urers  from  Western  Europe;  and  in  some 
parts  whole  classes  of  men  became  Moham¬ 
medan.  Thus,  in  Bosnia,  while  the  mass 
of  the  people  remained  faithful,  the  great 
land-owners  embraced  Islam  in  order  to 
keep  their  estates.  And  the  same  happen¬ 
ed  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Bulgaria  and  else¬ 
where.  But  it  was  Mohammed,  the  Con¬ 
queror  who  had  found  out  that  one  partic¬ 
ular  class  of  Christians  might  be  made  to 
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serve  liis  purpose  without  openly  forsaking 
their  religion.  These  were  the  Fanariots, 
the  Greeks  of  the  Greek  quarter  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  many  of  whom  professed  to  he 
descended  from  great  families  under  the 
empire.  These  became  useful  to  the  sul¬ 
tans  in  many  ways,  as  being  sharper-witted 
than  their  own  Turks  were.  They  became 
secretaries,  interpreters,  and  in  later  times 
ambassadors,  and  tributary  princes  in  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia.  Greek  bishops  and 
clergy  were  also  sent  out  to  occupy  Sla¬ 
vonic  churches  |  so  that  the  Church  itself, 
to  which  the  Eastern  Christians  cleaved  so 
faithfully,  was  turned  by  the  Turk  into  a 
tool  for  the  support  of  his  power.  But  it 
must  not  be  thought,  because  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople  found  a  certain  profit  in 
a  foreign  dominion,  that  the  Greek  nation 
in  general  fared  any  better  than  the  other 
nations  which  were  subject  to  the  Turk. 
All  Christians,  indeed,  were  alike  bond- 
men,  though  it  suited  the  policy  of  their 
tyrants  to  show  some  of  them  a  certain  de- 
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gree  of  favor  for  their  own  purposes.  Sul¬ 
tan  Selim  even  purposed  to  make  a  general 
massacre  of  all  the  Christians  in  his  domin¬ 
ions;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  this  by 
the  chief  expounder  of  the  Mohammedan 
law,  whom  the  sultans  were  bound  to  con¬ 
sult  to  know  whether  what  they  meant  to 
do  was  according  to  that  law.  Now,  to 
kill  or  wantonly  to  molest  Christians  who 
pay  their  tribute  is  as  much  against  the 
teaching  of  the  Koran  as  it  would  be  to 
give  Christians  a  real  equality  with  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  Djemali  then,  the  man  who 
kept  back  Selim  from  this  crime,  gave  a 
righteous  answer  according  to  his  own  law, 
and  he  should  be  held  in  honor  for  his  so 
doing. 

After  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  Lawgiv¬ 
er,  the  Ottoman  power  began,  on  the  whole, 
to  go  down.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  Selim, 
known  as  the  Drunkard,  the  Turks  won 
the  island  of  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians; 
but  their  fleet  was  defeated  at  Lepanto  by 
the  fleets  of  Spain  and  Venice.  No  positive 
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advantage  followed  on  this  victory,  which 
did  not  even  save  Cyprus ;  still,  it  broke  the 
spell  of  Turkish  success,  and  taught  men 
that  the  Turk  could  be  defeated.  More¬ 
over,  up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Turks 
had  better  and  better  disciplined  soldiers 
than  any  of  the  European  nations  with 
which  they  had  to  strive.  But  from  that 
time  the  discipline  of  W estern  armies  grew 
better  and  better,  while  that  of  the  Turks 
grew  worse  and  worse.  And,  though  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  later  sultans  were  brave  and 
able  men,  and  were  served  by  able  minis¬ 
ters,  yet  many  of  them  were  quite  of  anoth¬ 
er  kind.  The  almost  unbroken  succession 
of  great  rulers  ends  with  Solomon.  Thus, 
on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  occasional 
victories  and  conquests,  the  Turkish  power 
now  began  to  go  down.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  Turks  had  many  wars 
with  Venice  and  with  the  emperors  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  who  were  also  Kings  of 
Hungary.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century 
they  had  also  wars  with  Poland,  and  at  last 
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with  Kussia,  which  was  beginning  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  power  under  Peter  the  Great. 
In  1669  the  Turks  won  the  island  of  Crete 
from  the  Venetians,  after  a  war  of  twenty- 
four  years.  But  in  1684  the  Venetians  con¬ 
quered  all  Peloponnesos,  and  kept  it  till 
1715.  In  1683  the  Turks  again  advanced 
from  their  Hungarian  province,  and  be¬ 
sieged  Vienna ;  but  they  were  driven  back 
by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  all 
Hungary  was  presently  freed  from  them. 
Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  many  wars  between  the  Turks  and 
the  emperors  as  Kings  of  Hungary.  The 
frontier  changed  several  times,  according 
as  the  Turkish  or  the  imperial  armies  were 
successful,  till  the  boundary  was  settled  in 
1791  much  as  it  now  is.  Then  Belgrade, 
which  had  changed  hands  more  than  once, 
was  again  given  up  to  the  Turks. 

The  wars  of  the  Turks  with  Venice  and 
Hungary  were  continuations  of  wars  which 
they  had  begun  to  wage  soon  after  they 
came  into  Europe.  But  in  the  latter  years 
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of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Turks  found 
still  more  dangerous  enemies  north  of  the 
Euxine.  Here  the  great  powers  were  Po¬ 
land  and  Knssia.  Against  Poland  the 
Turks  had  some  successes ;  they  gained  the 
province  of  Pedolia  and  the  strong  town 
of  Kaminiec,  which,  however,  they  had  to 
give  back  in  1699.  This  was  the  last  time 
that  the  Turks  wmn  any  large  dominion 
which  they  had  never  held  before.  But 
the  wars  of  the  Turks  with  Kussia,  which 
began  at  this  time,  form  an  important  series 
down  to  our  own  day.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  peninsula  of  Crimea,  and  the 
neighboring  lands  now  forming  Southern 
Bussia,  were  held  by  the  Khans  of  Crim  as 
vassals  of  the  Sultan.  Kussia  was  thus 
cut  off  from  the  Euxine ;  but,  as  soon  as 
Kussia  became  a  great  power,  she  could 
not  fail  to  seek  an  opening  to  the  sea  in 
this  quarter.  Peter  the  Great  first  won 
the  port  of  Azof  in  1696 ;  and  it  was  lost 
and  w^on  more  than  once,  till  it  was  finallj^ 
confirmed  to  Kussia  by  the  peace  of  Kai- 
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narciji,  in  1774.  Catharine  the  Second  was 
now  Empress  of  Russia,  and  her  policy  was 
steadily  directed  to  advance  at  the  cost  of 
the  Turk.  By  the  peace  of  Kainardji,  Rus¬ 
sia  acquired  a  kind  of  protectorate  over 
the  dependent  principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  which  grew  into  a  right  of 
remonstrance  on  behalf  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Turk.  The  Tartars  ofCrim 
were  acknowledged  as  an  independent  pow¬ 
er,  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  last. 
In  1783  the  land  of  Crim  was  added  to 
Russia,  which  thus  gained  a  great  sea¬ 
board  on  theEuxine;  and  in  1791  the  Rus¬ 
sian  frontier  was  advanced  to  the  Dniester. 
All  these  were  heavy  blows  to  the  Turk. 
It  was  a  heavier  blow  still  when  Russia 
acquired  a  right  of  interference  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  concerns  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Now  it  will  be  asked.  How  did  all  these 
changes  affect  the  condition  of  the  subject 
nations  ?  That  is,  after  all,  the  main  point. 
The  increasing  weakness  of  the  Ottoman 
T)ower  affected  the  subject  nations  both  for 
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evil  and  for  good.  It  made  their  actual 
state  harder ;  but  it  gave  them  more  hopes 
of  deliverance.  As  the  power  of  the  sul¬ 
tans  was  weakened,  the  misgovernment  of 
their  dominions  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Local  oppressors  of  all  kinds  were  no  long¬ 
er  kept  in  some  kind  of  order  by  the 
common  head.  Luxury  increased,  extrav¬ 
agance  increased,  and,  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence,  the  burdens  of  the  tax-payer  be¬ 
came  greater,  and  the  soldiers  went  with¬ 
out  pay.  The  Turkish  troops  lost  their  old 
discipline,  without  gaining  the  new  disci¬ 
pline  of  modern  Europe ;  after  a  campaign 
they  not  uncommonly  took  to  the  life  of 
open  robbers.  All  this,  of  course,  greatly 
increased  the  wretchedness  of  the  subject 
nations ;  yet  one  good  came  of  it  all.  The 
Janizaries,  instead  of  picked  soldiers  cho¬ 
sen  from  the  tribute  children,  gradually  be¬ 
came  an  hereditary  caste,  practising  vari¬ 
ous  callings,  and  were  no  longer  willing  to 
be  recruited  after  the  old  fashion.  Thus, 
in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
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ry,  tlie  heaviest  of  all  burdens,  the  tribute 
of  children,  was  gradually  taken  away. 
From  that  time  the  subject  nations  had 
some  hope:  the  best  and  bravest  of  their 
own  kin  were  no  longer  taken  to  serve 
against  them.  This  was  a  gain ;  and  there 
were  one  or  two  sultans  and  their  min¬ 
isters  who  did  something  in  other  ways 
to  lessen  the  oppression  of  their  subjects. 
But,  on  the  whole,  things  got  worse  and 
worse.  The  population  lessened ;  land  was 
left  untilled ;  towns  and  villages  were  for¬ 
saken.  As  the  powers  of  the  sultans  grew 
less,  and  pachas  and  other  local  oppressors 
grew  stronger,  there  was  less  and  less  chance 
of  redress  for  any  wrong-doings.  Indeed, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  utter  anarchy.  The 
authority  of  the  Sultan  went  for  nothing ; 
many  of  the  pachas  made  themselves  prac¬ 
tically  independent;  and  whole  armies  of 
men,  subject  to  no  authority  at  all,  laid 
waste  lands  and  cities.  But,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  very  excess  of  wrong  led  to  the 
beginning  of  deliverance.  Spirited  men 
among  the  subject  nations — the  men  who 
at  an  earlier  time  would  have  been  taken 
for  Janizaries  in  their  childhood— defied  the 
Turks  altogether,  and  took  to  a  wild  in¬ 
dependence.  They  were  called  robbers  by 
the  Turks,  but  patriots  by  themselves  and 
their  countrymen.  In  some  parts,  again, 
disorder  was  so  great  that  the  Christians 
were  allowed  to  arm  themselves  in  their 
own  defence  and  that  of  the  Sultan’s  au¬ 
thority  against  Mohammedan  rebels.  Th  us, 
in  both  these  ways,  there  grew  up  bodies 
of  Christians  who  were  used  to  bear  arms, 
and  who  afterward  did  good  service  in  the 
wars  both  in  Servia  and  in  Greece.  And 
along-side  of  this,  the  hope  of  deliverance 
was  raised  by  every  war  which  the  Turks 
waged  against  any  Christian  power.  All 
the  wars  with  Venice,  with  the  emperors, 
and  with  Russia,  served  to  raise  the  hopes 
of  the  subject  people.  In  the  enemies  of 
their  masters  they  saw  their  own  deliver- 
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ers;  and  the  fortune  of  war  sometimes 
transferred  some  of  them  from  barbarian 
to  civilized  masters.  Thus,  as  we  have 
seen,  Peloponnesos  was  for  a  while  held  by 
Venice  ;  and,  in  the  various  fluctuations  of 
the  Turkish  and  Hungarian  frontier,  many 
subjects  of  the  Turks  were  for  a  while 
put  under  civilized  rulers,  and  learned  Eu¬ 
ropean  discijdine  in  the  imperial  armies. 
Thus,  when  Belgrade  and  other  districts 
were  given  back  to  the  Turk  after  forming 
part  of  a  European  kingdom,  the  yoke  was 
felt  to  be  more  bitter,  and  the  longing  for 
deliverance  became  stronger.  Add  to  this 
that  the  subject^  nations  were  constantly 
made  tools  of  by  the  enemies  of  the  Turk, 
especially  by  Eussia.  Thus  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  wars  with  Russia,  a  Russian 
fleet  appeared  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  the  Greeks 
were  led  to  revolt  in  many  places.  And, 
though  they  were  shamefully  betrayed  bj^ 
Russia,  yet  every  movement  of  this  kind 
helped  to  stir  the  spirits  and  raise  the  hopes 
of  the  subject  nations,  to  teach  them  that 
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their  masters  were  not  invincible,  and, 
above  all,  to  teach  them  that  they  could 
do  something  for  themselves.  We  must 
remember  that,  in  the  times  which  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  when  we  speak  of  Kussia 
or  Austria  or  any  other  European  power, 
we  are  speaking  merely  of  governments, 
and  not  of  nations.  The  generous  impulses 
which  in  our  own  times  have  stirred  whole 
nations  had  not  then  begun  to  be  felt. 
The  subject  nations  were  used  as  tools  by 
various  governments  who  were  at  war  with 
the  Turks,  and  they  were  too  often  thrown 
aside,  like  tools,  wlien  they  were  done  with. 
Still,  by  every  failure  of  their  tyrants,  by 
every  advance  of  every  other  power,  they 
gained  indirectly;  they  gained  in  heart 
and  in  hope. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  the  subject 
nations  were  really  able  to  do  something 
for  themselves.  First  Servia  was  freed ; 
then  Greece.  A  large  part  of  the  Servians 
had  for  a  while  been  subjects  and  soldiers 
of  Austria,  and  had  learned  the  difference 
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between  civilized  and  barbarian  rule. 
When  they  were  given  back  to  the  Turk, 
the  power  of  the  Sultan  in  those  parts  was 
altogether  nominal.  The  land  was  overrun 
by  rebellious  chiefs,  who  were  of  course 
v>^orse  oppressors  than  the  Sultan  himself. 
In  1804  the  Servians  rose  against  their  lo¬ 
cal  enemies,  and  for  a  while  the  Sultan  fa¬ 
vored  their  enterprise.  But  such  an  alli¬ 
ance  could  not  last.  Men  who  had  risen 
against  Mohammedan  rule  in  its  worst  form 
were  not  likely  willingly  to  submit  to  it 
again,  even  in  a  form  which  was  not  quite 
so  bad.  Servia  was  delivered  by  Czerny, 
or  Kara  (that  is.  Black),  George.  It  was 
conquered  again  in  1815.  It  was  deliver¬ 
ed  again  by  Milosh  Obrenovich,  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  present  dynasty  of  princes.  It 
became  a  principality,  independent  of  its 
internal  affairs,  though  it  was  still  obliged 
to  receive  Turkish  garrisons  in  certain  for¬ 
tresses.  This  last  badge  of  dependence 
was  taken  away  in  1862 ;  since  then  Ser¬ 
via  has  been  an  independent  state  in  ev- 
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ery  tiling,  but  paying  a  tribute  to  tlie 
Turk. 

Many  causes  meanwhile  led  to  the  revolt 
of  Greece.  In  the  wars  of  the  French  Eev- 
olution  the  commonwealth  of  Venice  was 
overthrown.  Her  Greek  possessions,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  some 
points  on  the  Hadriatic  coast,  were  por¬ 
tioned  out  in  a  strange  way.  The  Turk 
was  to  take  the  points  on  the  coast,  while 
the  islands  were  to  be  made  into  a  com¬ 
monwealth,  tributary  to  the  Sultan,  but 
under  the  protection  of  Russia.  The 
points  on  the  coast  were  gradually  won  by 
the  Turks,  by  force  or  surrender;  but  as 
they  were  very  unwillingly  transferred  to 
his  rule,  a  stronger  feeling  began  to  be  felt 
in  favor  of  them,  and  of  the  subject  peo¬ 
ple  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
the  island  commonwealth  could  have  no 
real  freedom,  it  was  something  like  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  possibility  of  Greek  free¬ 
dom.  Then  the  islands  were  conquered 
by  France ;  then,  after  the  great  war,  they 
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were  again  made  a  commonwealtli  under  a 
British  protectorate  which  really  was  Brit¬ 
ish  dominion.  Still  the  name  of  common¬ 
wealth  went  for  something;  and,  in  any 
case,  the  rule  either  of  France  or  England 
was  better  than  that  of  the  Turk.  All  this 
then  joined  with  other  causes  to  stir  up  the 
spirit  of  the  Greek  people,  and  in  1831  they 
rose  in  every  part  of  the  Turkish  domin¬ 
ions  where  they  could  rise.  In  most  of  the 
outlying  parts  the  revolt  was  easily  put 
down ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  Greece 
itself,  the  Greek  and  Albanian  inhabitants, 
with  some  help  from  volunteers  both  from 
the  other  subject  nations  and  from  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  were  able  to  free  the  land  from 
the  Turks.  Then  the  reigning  Sultan  Mah¬ 
moud  got  help  from  his  vassal  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  in  Egypt,  who  had  made  himself 
independent  of  the  Sultan,  but  who  was 
ready  to  help  him  against  Christian  insur¬ 
gents.  Then  the  European  powers  stepped 
in.  In  1837  the  fleets  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  crushed  the  Turks  at  Nava- 
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lino ;  tlie  French  cleared  Peloponnesos  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  Greece  became  an  in¬ 
dependent  state.  But  the  new  kingdom 
has  been  sadly  hampered  by  the  refusal  of 
the  powers  to  allow  Thessaly,  Epeiros,  and 
Crete  to  share  in  the  freedom  of  the  rest 
of  Greece. 

While  the  wars  of  independence  in  Ser- 
via  and  Greece  were  going  on,  the  Turks 
had  more  than  one  war  with  Russia,  which 
of  course  told  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Christians  who  were  in  arms.  By  the 
peace  of  Bucharest,  in  1812,  the  Russian 
frontier  was  advanced  to  the  Pruth,  and 
stipulations  were  made  in  favor  both  of  the 
Danubian  principalities  and  of  Servia.  By 
the  peace  of  Akerman,  in  1826,  the  rights 
of  Servia  were  more  fully  confirmed.  Then 
came  the  war  in  which  the  Russians  got 
as  far  as  Hadrianople,  and  compelled  the 
Turks  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Greece  by  the  treaty  of  1829.  Thus  both 
Servia  and  Greece  were  freed  from  their 
bondage,  and  Greece  became  an  absolutely 
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independent  kingdom.  Meanwhile  great 
changes  were  going  on  in  the  internal  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Sultan 
Mahmoud  professed  and  promised  great  re¬ 
forms  ;  but,  as  far  as  his  Christian  subjects 
were  concerned,  his  reign  was  chiefly  mark¬ 
ed  by  blood-thirsty  massacres.  Whenever, 
both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Servian  wars, 
the  Turks  had  the  power,  they  suppressed 
the  insurrection  in  the  way  in  which  Turks 
do  sujDpress  insurrections.  All  the  world 
has  heard  of  the  massacres  in  Chios  and 
Cyprus,  and  in  the  peninsula  of  Kassandra. 
Every  form  of  cruelty  and  faithlessness  was 
done  both  in  Greece  and  Servia  whenever 
the  Turks  had  a  chance.  Men  now  livino" 
can  remember  how  men  were  impaled,  in 
breach  of  solemn  promises,  when  the  Turks 
won  back  Belgrade  in  1815. 

No  doubt  all  this  time  the  Turks  were 
learning  to  ape  European  ways,  and  to  put 
on  a  varnish  of  European  civilization,  which 
has  deceived  many  people.  Thus  Mah¬ 
moud  set  up  an  army  after  the  European 
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manner,  having  first  got  rid  of  the  tuibm 
lent  Janizaries  by  a  general  massacre ;  and 
both  Mahmoud  and  his  successors  put  forth 
endless  promises  of  good  government  for 
their  subjects  of  all  religions,  ■which  ot 
course  have  not  been  kept.  They  have  not 
been  kept,  because  they  were  not  meant  to 
be  kept,  and  because,  in  truth,  they  could 
not  be  kept.  We  have  seen  already  that 
real  reform  under  the  Ottoman  rule  is  im¬ 
possible,  because  real  reform— the  granting 
of  real  equality  to  men  of  other  religions 
is  contrary  to  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
All  that  pretended  Turkish  reforms  have 
ever  done  has  been  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  and  to  increase  the  hatred 
of  the  subject  nations  by  the  further  wiong 
of  making  promises  and  then  breaking 
them.  And  since  the  death  of  Mahmoud, 
who,  though  a  brutal  tyrant,  was  at  least  a 
man  of  energy,  the  so-called  “  government 
of  the  Sultan  has  got  worse  than  ever. 
The  rule  of  the  independent  pachas  was 
worse  than  that  of  the  great  sultans;  and 
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now  sometliing  has  been  found  worse  than 
the  rule  of  the  independent  pachas.  Since 
the  death  of  Mahmoud,  there  has  been  a 
succession  of  weak  and  worthless  sultans, 
who  have  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a 
corrupt  “  ring,”  as  the  Americans  call  it,  at 
Constantinople.  These  men  dress  and  talk 
like  Europeans,  and  so  take  Europeans  in, 
while  they  carry  on  a  worse  system  of 
tyranny  than  that  of  the  old  sultans.  One 
charter  after  another  has  been  put  forth  to 
say  that  all  the  Sultan’s  subjects,  ot  what¬ 
ever  religion,  shall  be  equally  under  his 
protection,  and  have  equal  rights.  Yet  the 
Christians  are  everywhere  dealt  with  as 
bondmen;  the  Mohammedan  is  armed, 
and  the  Christian  is  unarmed;  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  rules,  and  the  Christian  has  to 
obey;  the  Mohammedan  sits  in  the  so- 
called  court  of  justice,  and  refuses  to  take 
the  evidence  of  the  Christian  against  the 
worst  Mohammedan  offender.  Therefore 
no  Christian  is  safe  for  a  moment  in  any 
thing.  Whatever  wrong  is  done  to  him, 
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he  has  no  redress ;  his  life,  his  property, 
the  honor  of  his  family,  are  at  the  mercy  of 
every  Turk  -who  thinks  good  to  deal  with 
them  as  he  chooses.  The  doers  of  the 
bloodiest  and  foulest  deeds  are  promoted, 
while  any  Turk  who  dares  to  act  more 
humanely  than  the  rest  is  commonly  dis¬ 
graced. 

This  kind  of  tyranny,  which  has  no  par¬ 
allel  in  modern  Europe,  and  which  can 
hardly  have  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or 
country,  is  known  in  diplomatic  language 
by  two  or  three  cant  phrases,  such  as  tlie 
“  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,”  and  “  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.”  The  “integrity  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ”  means  that 
the  Turk  should  be  allowed  the  power  of 
doing  whatever  crimes  he  pleases  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  land  which  he  at 
present  holds  in  bondage.  For  many  years 
past,  to  judge  by  their  acts,  it  has  been  one 
great  aim  of  European  governments  to  keep 
the  Turk  in  full  possession  of  that  power. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  it  was 
in  some  strange  way  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind  that  the  ijeople  of  South-eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  should  be  held  in  bondage.  In  1854, 
three  Christian  powers  actually  waged  a 
war  in  order  to  support  the  dominion  of 
the  Turk,  when  it  was  threatened  by  Rus¬ 
sia.  Then,  in  1856,  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
the  European  powers  deelared  that  they 
would  all  respect  the  independenee  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  They 
declared  that  they  had  no  right,  collective¬ 
ly  or  separately,  to  meddle  with  the  “  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Sultan  with  his  subjects,  or 
with  the  interior  administration  of  his  em¬ 
pire.”  That  is  to  say,  they  agreed  to  allow 
the  Turk  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  the 
nations  of  South-eastern  Europe.  They 
declared,  in  effect,  that  he  might  go  on  op¬ 
pressing  them  as  he  had  always  oppressed 
them,  and  that  they,  the  Christian  powers 
of  England,  Prance,  Sardinia,  and  Russia, 
would  do  nothing  to  help  them.  Since 
then  the  European  powers,  and  especially 
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England,  have,  till  lately,  done  all  that  they 
could  to  keep  the  subject  nations  in  bond¬ 
age,  and  even  to  keep  their  complaints 
from  being  heard.  For  twenty  years  after 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  oppressed  people 
of  South-eastern  Europe  had  no  hope  but 
in  their  own  right  hands. 

Through  those  twenty  years  the  Turk 
went  on  doing  as  he  always  has  done,  mak¬ 
ing  promises  and  breaking  them,  and  com¬ 
mitting  every  crime  against  the  subject 
people.  In  the  lands  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina,  which  have  been  the  most  oppress¬ 
ed  of  all,  the  Christians  have  risen  more 
than  once,  and  they  have  been  helped  by 
their  neighbors,  the  free  people  of  Monte¬ 
negro.  This  last  is  a  small  district,  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Servia,  where 
the  Christians  have  always  held  out.  The 
Turks  have  often  attacked  the  land,  and 
sometimes  overrun  it;  but  it  never  was 
fully  conquered  at  any  time,  and  it  is  now 
a  perfectly  independent  state  under  its  own 
prince.  Then,  in  1866,  there  was  a  revolt 
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in  tlic  great  Greek  island  of  Crete.  While 
the  people  of  Crete  were  striving  for  their 
freedom,  their  tyrant,  the  Turkish  Sultan, 
was  received  in  London  as  an  honored 
guest ;  and  when  our  consuls  and  officers 
tried  to  save  old  men,  and  women,  and 
children  from  the  rage  of  the' Turks,  orders 
came  from  the  English  Foreign  Office  that 
no  such  deed  was  to  he  done  again.  Other 
European  and  American  ships  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  help  the  distressed;  but  England 
faithfully  kept  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;  for 
by  that  treaty  we  had  bound  ourselves  to 
respect  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects. 
The  relations  between  the  Sultan  and  his 
subjects  could  mean  nothing  but  the  acts 
of  murder,  robbery,  outrage  of  every  kind, 
which  formed  those  relations.  It  was, 
tlierefore,  according  to  the  treaty  to  stand 
by  and  let  the  Turks  do  what  they  would 
to  these  poor  creatures.  Other  nations 
might  think  that  humanity  was  above  trea- 
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ties ;  but  England  stood  by  the  treaty.  At 
last,  in  1875,  began  the  war  which  has  gone 
on  since.  The  people  of  Bosnia  and  Her¬ 
zegovina  again  rose.  Then  letters  were 
written  from  the  English  Foreign  Office 
exhorting  the  Turk  to  “suppress  the  in¬ 
surrection.”  In  Herzegovina,  however,  the 
Turk  could  not  suppress  the  insurrection ; 
but,  when  Bulgaria  presently  tried  to. rise, 
the  Turk  was  able  fully  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  his  English  adviser.  He 
did  suppress  this  insurrection  with  his  own 
forces:  he  of  course  suppressed  it  in  the 
way  in  which  Turks  always  do  suppress 
insurrections — in  the  way  in  which  every 
one  must  have  known  that  the  Turk  would 
suppress  insurrections,  if  he  suppressed 
them  at  all.  It  was  perhaps  going  too  far 
for  an  English  statesman  to  advise  him  to 
do  so ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  do¬ 
ing  all  that  was  done  last  year  in  Bulga¬ 
ria,  the  Turk  was  simply  acting  according 
to  those  relations  between  the  Sultan  and 
his  subjects  which  the  European  powers 
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had  engaged  to  respect.  For  it  must  al¬ 
ways  be  remembered  that  the  late  doings 
in  Bulgaria  were  nothing  new,  nothing 
strange ;  they  are  the  ordinary  relations 
between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects,  when¬ 
ever  those  subjects  give  him  any  offence, 
sometimes  when  they  give  no  offence  at  all. 
Then  Servia  and  Montenegro  stepped  in 
to  help  their  oppressed  brethren.  Nor  did 
the  people  of  Russia  deem  that  they  were 
bound  by  treaties  to  do  wrong ;  so  the  peo¬ 
ple,  not  the  Government,  came  to  help  also. 

In  the  war  which  followed,  Montenegro 
has  been  victorious;  the  Turk  has  been 
unable  to  do  any  thing  against  the  brave 
mountaineers.  But  in  Servia  he  has  been 
partly  successful,  and,  in  those  parts  ot 
Servia  which  came  under  his  power,  he 
has  done  as  he  had  before  done  in  Bulga¬ 
ria;  that  is  to  say,  deeming  the  Servian 
to  be  his  subjects,  he  has  dealt  with  them 
according  to  the  usual  relations  between 
the  Sultan  and  his  subjects.  Deeming  the 
Servian  war  an  insurrection,  he  has  tried 
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to  carry  out  the  advice  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  England ;  he  has  tried  to  sup¬ 
press  insurrections  in  the  only  way  in  which 
Turks  always  do  suppress  them. 

But  by  this  time  the  European  powers 
had  seen  that  to  carry  out  the  words  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  was  no  longer  possible.  In 
Russia,  in  England,  in  Italy,  the  people  said 
with  one  voice  that  such  deeds  must  not 
go  on,  and  that  the  relation  between  the 
Sultan  and  his  subjects  must  be  interfered 
with.  The  governments  yielded  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  a  European  confer¬ 
ence  has  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  find  out 
the  answer  to  our  third  question — 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Tmk  ? 

Yet  the  general  answer  to  this  question 
is  a  simple  one.  The  power  of  the  Turk 
is  something  purely  evil,  something  which 
cannot  be  reformed ;  it  must  therefore  be 
dealt  with  as  we  should  deal  with  any 
other  evil  which  is  past  remedy.  The 
great  mistake  of  all  European  powers  for  a 
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long  time  past  has  l)een  that  of  treating 
the  Turk  as  one  of  themselves;  of  speak- 
ino"  of  the  “  Ottoman  Government,”  “  the 
rights”  of  tlie  Sultan,  and  so  forth,  as  if 
they  were  speaking  of  and  dealing  with  a 
civilized  power.  The  whole  course  of  the 
liistory  which  we  have  gone  through  shows 
that  the  power  of  the  Turks  is  not  a  “gov¬ 
ernment”  in  the  sense  which  we  apply 
that  word  to  the  powers  which  bear  rule 
in  any  civilized  nation.  The  government 
of  this  or  that  European  country  may  have 
great  faults,  and  may  need  reform  in  many 
ways ;  still,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  good.  It  discharges  the  common 
duties  of  government  in  its  own  country, 
and  in  most  cases  it  fairly  represents  the 
nation  of  which  it  is  the  head  in  the  face 
of  other  nations.  We  may,  therefore,  with 
perfect  truth,  speak  of  the  “  rights  ”  of 
such  a  government,  even  though  we  may 
think  that  there  are  many  things  about  it 
which  might  be  improved.  The  wmrst  that 
we  can  say  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  bad  govern- 
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ment,  and  that  its  rule  is  inisgovernmcnt. 
These  words  in  themselves  imply  that  it 
does  in  some  sort  discharge  the  functions 
of  government,  and  that  by  needful  reforms 
it  might  be  made  to  discharge  them  bet¬ 
ter.  The  worst  civilized  government  is  not 
a  thing  which  is  purely  evil ;  it  is  a  good 
thing  more  or  less  perverted,  but  which 
still  may  be  reformed.  But  the  so-called 
Turkish  government  is  none  of  these  things, 
and  does  none  of  these  things.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  speak  of  it  as  a  government,  or 
to  speak  of  its  rule  even  as  misgovern- 
ment.  Its  fault  is,  not  that  it  governs 
badly,  but  that  it  does  not  govern  at  all. 
Its  rule  is  not  government,  not  misgovern- 
ment,  but  organized  brigandage.  System¬ 
atic  oppression,  systematic  plunder,  the  de¬ 
nial  of  the  commonest  rights  of  human  be¬ 
ings  to  those  who  are  under  its  power,  is 
not  government  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  therefore  a  mistake,  and  a  dangerous 
mistake,  to  speak  of  the  Sultan  and  his 
ministers  as  a  “  government,”  and  to  treat 
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them  as  such.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak 
of  the  “  rights  ”  of  the  Sultan,  for  he  lias 
no  rights.  The  Turk  has  never  dealt  witli 
the  subject  nations  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  him  any  rights  over  them,  or  to  bind 
them  to  any  duty  toward  him.  His  rule  is 
a  rule  of  brute  force,  of  mere  brigandage. 
It  makes  no  difference  that  that  brigandage 
has  gone  on  for  five  hundred  years.  While 
other  conquerors  have,  sooner  or  later,  made 
their  conquest  lawful  by  giving  the  con¬ 
quered  people  a  government,  the  Turk  has 
never  given  the  nations  whom  he  has  con¬ 
quered  any  government  at  all.  He  came 
in  as  a  robber,  and  he  remains  a  robber. 
He  has  no  rights  except  such  as  may  be 
held  to  belong  to  a  man  who  has  broken 
into  the  house  of  another,  who  has  carried 
off  his  goods,  laid  waste  his  fields,  and  en¬ 
slaved  or  murdered  his  children.  To  have 
done  these  things  for  five  hundred  years  is 
what  the  Treaty  of  Paris  calls  the  relations 
between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects.  But 
such  relations  are  not  what  any  European 
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nation  understands  by  government.  The 
so-called  Turkish  government  is  not  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  is  not  entitled  to  be  treated 
as  one.  The  Sultan  has  no  rights,  and  is 

not  entitled  to  claim  any. 

We  must,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  the 
Turk,  get  rid  of  all  such  phrases  as  the 
‘‘rights”  of  the  Sultan,  his  “honor,”  his 
“  dignity,”  his  “  susceptibility.”  He  has  no 
rights,  no  honor,  no  dignity,  and  his  sus¬ 
ceptibility  does  not  matter.  We  do  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  susceptibilities 
of  those  at  home  who  may  have  robbed 
or  murdered  a  single  man.  We  deal  with 
them  as  with  robbers  and  murderers,  how¬ 
ever  unpleasant  the  process  may  be  to  the 
robber  or  the  murderer.  So  we  ought  to 
deal  with  the  robbers  and  murderers  of 
whole  nations.  Their  susceptibility,  their 
wishes,  their  proposals,  their  promises,  must 
simply  go  for  nothing.  The  promises  of  the 
Turk  must  go  for  nothing,  because  eveiy 
promise  which  the  Turk  has  made  has  been 
broken.  He  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  con- 
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victed  liar,  whose  word  is  no  better  than 
his  bond.  The  Turk  is,  in  short,  simj)ly  a 
barbarian,  and  none  the  less  a  barbarian  be¬ 
cause  he  has  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  cun¬ 
ning:,  because  he  has  learned  to  wear  Eu- 
ropean  clothes,  and  to  speak  a  European 
language.  These  things  only  make  him  a 
more  dangerous  kind  of  barbarian.  The 
men  who  dress  and  talk  like  Europeans, 
and  whom  the  ministers  of  European  states 
have  to  treat  as  their  equals,  are  the  men 
who  ordered  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria,  and 
who  naturally  refuse  to  punish  those  who 
acted  by  their  orders.  On  such  men  words 
are  wasted ;  what  is  wanted  is  deeds.  The 
model  for  correspondence  with  the  Sultan 
and  his  ministers  is  to  be  found  in  the  let¬ 
ter  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  sent  to  the 
King  of  Ashantee.  The  barbarian  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  barbarian  of  Ashantee 
are  alike  enemies  of  humanity,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  such.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  is  in  favor  of  the  barbarian  of 
Ashantee.  He,  at  least,  does  not  ape  the 
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ways  of  civilized  men,  or  make  lying  prom¬ 
ises  of  good  government. 

Experience  shows  that  to  preach  to  the 
Turk,  to  argue  with  the  Turk,  is  simply  to 
waste  words.  The  notes  and  memoranda 
and  despatches  which  were  sent  to  the 
Turk  during  the  last  year,  the  proposals 
and  counter-proposals  which  were  made  to 
him  during  the  late  Conference,  had  the 
simple  fault  of  coming  five  hundred  years 
too  late.  Five  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  Turk  was  a  new-comer,  and  men  did 
not  know  him  so  well  as  they  do  now, 
those  notes,  memoranda,  despatches,  and 
proposals  would  have  been  reasonable  and 
creditable.  After  five  hundred  years’  ex¬ 
perience  of  Turkish  doings  they  aie  simply 
foolish.  The  Turk  will  yield  only  to  force, 
or  to  a  conviction  that  force  will  follow  on 
refusal.  Talking  will  not  win  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Bosnia,  or  Bulgaria,  or  Herzegovi¬ 
na.  Talking  will  not  win  the  slightest  re¬ 
form  in  any  of  those  lands.  Other  argu¬ 
ments  are  needed  to  bring  the  Tuik  to  rea- 
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son.  The  fight  of  Navarino,  the  Kussian 
march  to  Hadrianople,  brought  Mahmoud 
to  reason,  and  he  acknowledged  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Greece.  The  like  arguments, 
the  certainty  that  refusal  would  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  application  of  the  like  arguments, 
would  in  the  like  way  bring  the  ruling  ring 
at  Constantinople  —  we  need  hardly  speak 
of  the  wretched  being  called  a  Sultan— to 
reason  in  the  same  way.  No  weaker  argu¬ 
ment  will  fio  it.  No  weaker  argument  will 
wmrk  any  change.  To  the  demand  of  arm¬ 
ed  and  united  Europe  the  Turk  will  at 
once  grant  every  thing.  To  mere  preach¬ 
ing,  mere  arguing,  mere  talking  of  any  kind, 
he  wdll  yield  nothing. 

The  Turk,  then,  if  he  is  only  pressed  by 
the  right  arguments,  will  yield  all  that  is 
wanted.  But  what  is  wanted  ?  The  least 
that  is  wanted  is  that  the  direct  rule  of 
the  Turk  in  Europe  shall  cease.  In  a  word, 
enslaved  nations  of  South-eastern  Europe 
must  be  delivered  from  the  rule  of  force, 
and  put  under  the  rule  of  law.  Govern- 
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ment  must  be  put  in  the  place  of  brigand¬ 
age.  What  kind  of  government  is  to  be 
given  to  those  lands,  under  how  many  gov¬ 
ernments  they  are  to  be  placed,  are  proper 
questions  for  the  powers  of  Europe  to,  set¬ 
tle.  It  is  for  them  to  settle  whether  the 
Slavonic  lands  which  are  now  under  the 
Turk  shall  be  joined  to  any  existing  state, 
or  be  formed  into  a  new  state  or  several 
new  states.  It  is  for  them  to  settle,  in  like 
manner,  whether  the  Greek  lands  which 
are  now  under  the  Turk  shall  be  joined  to 
the  present  kingdom  of  Greece,  or  receive 
freedom  in  any  other  shape.  It  is  for  them 
to  settle  in  what  relations  the  lands  shall 
stand  to  one  another;  whether  they  shall 
be  absolutely  independent  of  the  Turk,  or 
whether  the  Turk  shall  be  allowed  to  stay 
at  Constantinople  as  a  nominal  lord  over 
them,  as  he  is  over  Servia  and  Roumania. 
All  these  are  points  of  detail,  very  impor¬ 
tant  and  difficult  points  some  of  them,  and 
not  to  be  settled  off-hand.  But  one  thing 
is  a  matter  of  principle  to  be  insisted  on  at 
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all  hazards  — that  the  direct  rule  of  the 
Turk  over  those  lands  shall  come  to  an 
end.  It  is  a  matter  of  principle  that  those 
lands  should  be  set  free.  As  for  the  best 
form  for  their  freedom  to  take,  much  may¬ 
be  said  on  many  sides.  But  two  points 
are,  in  any  case,  essential.  Whatever  is  to 
be  the  form  of  government  in  any  of  these 
lands,  the  Turk  must  have  no  hand  in 
choosing  their  governors ;  and  no  spot  in 
any  of  the  lands  that  are  to  be  set  free 
must  be  garrisoned  by  Turkish  soldiers. 
Unless  these  points  are  insisted  on,  notli- 
ing  will  be  gained;  the  whole  work  will 
have  to  be  done  over  again. 

The  Turk  must  have  no  voice  in  the 
choice  of  the  rulers  of  Bulgaria,  of  Bos¬ 
nia,  of  Herzegovina,  of  Epeiros,  Thessaly,  or 
Crete,  any  more  than  he  has  in  the  choice 
of  rulers  in  Servia  and  Boumania.  It  is 
not  enough  that  his  choice  should  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  European  powers.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers  may  not  agree,  and  difficul¬ 
ties  and  complications  such  as  diplomatists 
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are  always  afraid  of  are  sure  to  arise.  The 
Turk  is  very  cunning.  If  he  is  allowed  to 
have  any  voice  in  the  matter,  he  wall  find 
some  means  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  to  carry  out  his  own  ends.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  governors 
must  be  Christians.  There  is  a  kind  of 
Christian  who  is  as  bad  as  any  Turk,  who 
is  always  ready  to  do  the  Turk’s  work  for 
the  Turk’s  pay,  who  is  ready  to  fight  as  his 
admiral  or  to  lie  as  his  ambassador.  Such 
Christians  the  Turk  will  contrive  to  send 
as  rulers,  if  he  is  allowed  to  have  any  voice 
in  choosing  them.  The  rulers  of  the  Greek 
and  Slavonic  lands  must  be  as  little  the  nom¬ 
inees  of  the  Turk  as  the  princes  of  Servia 
and  Roumania  are  now. 

Besides  this,  no  Turkish  garrisons  must 
be  allowed  in  any  town  or  any  other  place 
of  the  lands  that  are  to  be  set  free.  If 
Turkish  soldiers  are  allowed  to  enter  those 
lands,  their  freedom  will  be  a  mere  name. 
Wherever  the  Turkish  soldier  treads,  there 
is  the  Turk,  and  all  his  evil  deeds.  Expe- 
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rience  proves  this.  After  Servia  was  inde¬ 
pendent  in  other  things,  Turkish  soldiers 
still  garrisoned  Belgrade  and  other  for¬ 
tresses.  The  Turks  did  as  Turks :  they 
bombarded  the  city  of  Belgrade  out  ot 
sheer  wantonness,  because  Turkish  soldiers 
had  been  resisted  in  the  wickedness  which 
Turks  everywhere  do.  What  they  did  at 
Belgrade  they  will  do  anywhere  else  where 
they  are  allowed  to  abide.  If  the  Turk  is 
allowed  to  garrison  any  spot  in  the  lands 
which  are  to  be  set  free  from  his  direct 
rule,  freedom  from  his  direct  rule  will  be 
a  mockery :  nothing  will  be  gained,  unless 
the  Turk  is  made  to  leave  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  and  Slavonic  lands  as  free  as  Servia 
and  Roumania  are.  It  needs  only  union 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  Europe  to  make 
the  Turk  do  this,  even  without  fighting. 
But  if  it  should  be  needful  to  fight,  men 
have  never,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  fought  in  a  nobler  cause  than  that 
in  which  they  would  fight  then. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  principles,  these 
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are  the  great  objects,  which  must  be  carried 
out.  If  they  are  not  carried  out,  nothing 
will  be  gained.  And  here  it  may  be  well 
to  answ'er  some  of  the  objections  which  are 
commonly  made. 

First,  then,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
wdiole  thing  is  no  affair  of  ours;  that  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  go  about  through 
the  world  as  knights-errant,  looking  out  for 
wrongs  to  redress.  This  is  perfectly  true ; 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  redress  those  wrongs 
which  we  have  done  ourselves.  By  waging 
a  war  on  behalf  of  the  Turk,  by  signing  a 
treaty  wdiich  left  the  nations  of  South-east¬ 
ern  Europe  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turk,  by 
propping  up  the  wicked  power  of  the  Turk 
in  many  ways,  we  have  done  a  great  wrong 
to  the  nations  which  are  under  his  yoke; 
and  that  wrong  which  we  have  ourselves 
done  it*  is  our  duty  to  undo. 

Secondly,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  all  in¬ 
terest  and  sympathy  for  the  enslaved  na¬ 
tions  is  mere  foolish  sentiment,  and  that 
we  ought  to  think  of  nothing  but  our  own 
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interest  in  dealing  with  other  nations.  If 
people  really  mean  that  there  is  no  sucli 
thing  as  right  and  wrong  in  public  affairs, 
let  them  say  so  at  once,  and  we  shall  know 
liow  to  deal  with  them.  Again,  people 
who  talk  in  this  kind  of  way  forget  that 
men  have  hearts  as  well  as  heads,  and  that 
men  will  therefore  always  be  guided  by 
their  feelings,  both  in  public  and  private 
matters.  The  only  thing  to  be  taken  care 
of  is,  that  they  shall  be  guided  by  right  and 
generous  feelings.  And,  after  all,  the  real¬ 
ly  sentimental  people  are  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  the  voice  of  reason  and  common-sense 
which  says  that,  as  the  Turk  has  shown 
himself  to  be  an  ineorrigible  liar,  it  is  fool¬ 
ish  to  trust  him.  It  is  the  voice  of  reason 
and  common-sense  which  says  that,  as  his 
rule  has  shown  itself  to  be  incorrigibly  bad, 
it  is  both  foolish  and  wicked  to  prop  it  up. 
The  people  who  really  are  foolishly  senti¬ 
mental  are  those  who  have  a  kind  of  love 
for  the  Turk,  who  say  that  he  is  a  “  gen¬ 
tleman,”  and  so  forth ;  and  who  therefore, 
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tlioiigli  lie  lias  lied  nine  liundred  and  nine¬ 
ty-nine  times,  would  still  believe  bim  the 
thousandth  time. 

Thirdly,  there  are  some  people  who  say 
the  Turks  are  no  doubt  very  bad,  but  that 
the  Christians  are  just  as  bad,  and  have 
done  things  just  as  cruel.  Now,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  this  is  not  true  ;  and,  if  it  were 
true,  it  would  be  another  reason  for  setting 
the  Christians  free ;  for  if  they  are  as  bad 
as  the  Turk,  it  is  the  Turk  who  has  caused 
their  badness.  While  other  nations  have 
been  improving,  the  Turk  has  kept  them 
from  improving.  Take  away  the  Turk  who 
hinders  improvement,  and  they  will  im¬ 
prove  like  the  others.  The  slave  never  has 
the  virtues  of  the  freeman ;  it  is  only  by 
setting  him  free  that,  he  can  get  them. 

Fourthly,  when  we  point  out  the  evils  of 
the  rule  of  the  Turk,  some  people  tell  us 
that  Christian  rulers  in  past  time  have 
done  things  quite  as  bad  as  the  Turks. 
This  is  partly  true,  but  not  wholly.  No 
Christian  government  has  ever  gone  on  for 
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SO  long  a  time  ruling  as  badly  as  the  Turk 
has  ruled.  But  it  is  true  that  Christian 
governments  have  in  past  times  done  par¬ 
ticular  acts  which  were  as  bad  as  the  acts 
of  the  Turks.  But  this  argument,  too,  cuts 
the  other  way ;  for  Christian  governments 
have  left  off  doing  such  acts,  while  the 
Turks  go  on  doing  them  still.  The  worst 
Christian  government  is  better  now  than  it 
was  one  hundred  years  ago  or  five  hundred 
years  ago.  The  rule  of  the  Turk  is  worse 
now  than  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago  or 
five  hundred  years  ago.  That  is  to  say, 
the  worst  Christian  government  can  reform, 
while  the  Turk  cannot. 

Fifthly,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  we 
ought  not  to  set  free  the  Christians  for  fear 
that  they  should  do  some  harm  to  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  who  would  be  left  in  their 
land.  Now,  if  the  question  were  really 
put.  Shall  a  minority  of  oppressors  go  on 
oppressing  the  people  of  the  land,  or  shall 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  land  turn 
round  and  oppress  the  minority  who  have 
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hitherto  oj)pressed  them  ? — this  last  would 
surely  be  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.  But 
there  is  no  ground  for  any  such  fear.  No 
one  wishes  to  hurt  any  Mohammedan  who 
will  live  peaceably  and  not  hurt  Christians. 
No  one  wishes  that  any  man,  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  Mohammedan,  should  be  in 
any  way  worse  off  than  a  Christian,  or  be 
put  under  any  disability  as  compared  with 
a  Christian.  There  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  be.  For  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
though  it  does  not  command  that  Christians 
shall  be  persecuted,  does  command  that 
Christians  shall  be  treated  as  subjects  of 
Mohammedans.  But  the  Christian  religion 
in  no  way  commands  that  Mohammedan 
shall  be  treated  as  the  subject  of  Chris¬ 
tian.  Christians  and  Mohammedans  can¬ 
not  live  together  on  equal  terms  under 
a  Mohammedan  government,  because  the 
jMohammedan  religion  forbids  that  they 
should ;  but  Mohammedans  and  Christians 
may  perfectly  well  live  together  under  a 
Christian  government.  They  do  so  under 
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the  governments  both  of  England  and  of 
Russia.  The  few  Mohammedans  who  are 
left  in  Greece  and  in  Servia  are  in  no  way 
molested;  there  are  mosques  both  at  Chal- 
kis  and  at  Belgrade.  But  it  is  foolish  to  ar¬ 
gue,  as  some  people  do,  that  because  men 
of  different  religions  can  live  together  un¬ 
der  a  Christian  government,  therefore  they 
can  live  together  under  a  Mohammedan  gov¬ 
ernment;  for  both  reason  and  the  nature 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion  prove  that  it 
is  not  so. 

Sixthly,  some  people  say  that  we  ought 
not  to  helj)  the  Christians  in  South-east¬ 
ern  Europe  for  fear  lest  the  Mohammedans 
in  India  should  rise  against  the  English 
government  here,  on  behalf  of  the  Sultan, 
as  caliph,  or  religious  head,  of  all  Mussul¬ 
mans.  Now,  if  it  is  right  to  help  the  East¬ 
ern  Christians,  we  ought  to  help  them, 
whether  there  is  any  such  danger  or  not. 
But  those  who  know  India  best  say  that 
there  is  no  such  danger  at  all  to  be  feared. 

Seventhly,  still  more  people  say  that  we 
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ouglit  not  to  help  the  Eastern  Christians, 
because  by  so  doing  we  play  into  the  hands 
of  Russia.  They  say  that  we  are  helping 
Russia  to  get  Constantinople,  and  that  if 
Russia  gets  Constantinople  our  power  in 
India  will  come  to  an  end,  and  that  many 
other  dreadful  things  will  happen.  And 
they  go  on  to  tell  us  that  Russia  is  the 
wickedest  and  most  dangerous  of  all  pow¬ 
ers,  that  she  is  the  special  enemy  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  she  has  dealt  wickedly  by  Po¬ 
land  and  other  nations,  that  all  the  revolts 
against  the  Turk  are  got  up  by  her  in¬ 
trigues,  and  that  therefore  Russia  is  to  be 
withstood  and  thwarted  and  suspected  in  a 
way  in  which  we  should  not  withstand  or 
thwart  or  suspect  any  other  power.  Now, 
there  are  many  answers  to  all  this  talk : 

1.  If  it  is  right  to  help  the  Eastern  Chris¬ 
tians,  we  ought  to  do  so,  whatever  may 
come  of  it. 

2.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  Russia 
does  not  wish  to  get  Constantinople,  be¬ 
cause  to  get  Constantinople  would  be  the 
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break-up  of  the  Russian  Empire.  She  may 
possibly  wish  to  set  a  Russian  prince  on 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  as  there  has 
been  talk  of  setting  an  English  prince 
there ;  but  such  a  prince  would  soon  cease 
to  be  either  Russian  or  English.  We  have 
seen  enough  of  her  history  to  know  that 
New  Rome  must  be  New  Rome,  and  can¬ 
not  be  subject  to  Russia  or  to  any  other 
power. 

3.  If  Russia  did  get  Constantinople,  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  our  power  in 
India.  The  way  to  India  lies,  not  by  Con¬ 
stantinople,  but  by  Egypt. 

4.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Rus¬ 
sia  is  in  herself  much  better  or  worse  than 
any  other  power.  She  has  done  some  bad 
things,  as  all  other  powers  have  done. 
But  it  is  very  strange  that  those  who  now 
make  a  special  outcry  about  Poland  are 
the  very  same  party  who  never  thought  of 
Poland  before,  and  who  rather  approved 
of  Russia  as  long  as  she  was  really  doing 
misdeeds.  And  the  old  misdeeds  of  Rus- 
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sia  were  the  misdeeds  of  her  rulers  in  days 
when  the  Russian  peoiile  had  no  voice  in 
any  thing.  But  now  the  Russian  people 
liavc  a  voice,  and  it  is  the  generous  impulse 
of  the  Russian  people  which  is  making 
their  emperor  come  to  the  help  of  the  op¬ 
pressed,  whether  he  himself  wishes  it  or 
not.  Russia  is  in  no  way  the  enemy  of 
England,  excejit  so  far  as  we  have  our¬ 
selves  chosen  to  make  her  so.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  the  revolts  are  all  stirred  up  by 
Russian  intrigues.  Men  who  are  oppressed 
as  the  nations  under  the  Turk  are  oppress¬ 
ed  do  not  need  any  foreign  intriguers  to 
tell  them  of  their  oppressions.  Lastly,  if  Rus¬ 
sia  has  any  hidden  evil  designs,  we  shall 
best  thwart  them  by  frankly  working  with 
her  in  every  thing  which  on  the  face  of  it  is 
good.  If  she  seeks  exclusive  influence  in 
the  South-eastern  lands,  and  if  we  wish  to 
keep  her  from  getting  such  influence,  the 
best  way  is  to  help  her  to  deliver  those 
lands,  and  so  to  get  an  influence  in  them 
equal  to  hers. 
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Eighthly,  some  jieople  —  who  must  be 
either  the  most  foolish  of  all,  or  else  the 
most  wicked,  as  saying  what  they  must 
know  to  be  false — say  that  it  is  wrong  to 
help  the  insurgents  or  the  Servians,  because 
they  are  rebels  and  traitors,  who  had  no 
wrongs,  but  were  merely  stirred  up  by 
secret  societies.  Some  have  said  that  the 
Servians  were  ungrateful  for  the  favors 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Turks. 
Those  favors  were  the  impaling  of  their 
grandfathers  sixty  years  back,  and  the 
bombarding  of  their  capital  twelve  years 
back.  They  received  other  favors  of  the 
same  kind  last  year,  such  as  the  roasting 
alive  of  their  children ;  perhaps  they  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  these  too.  And  if  we 
condemn  them  for  revolting  against  op¬ 
pression,  we  must  condemn  all  our  own 
forefathers  who  won  the  freedom  of  Eng¬ 
land.  They  revolted  against  their  own 
kings  on  account  of  much  smaller  misdeeds 
than  those  on  account  of  which  the  East- 
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ern  Christians  have  revolted  against  their 
foreign  tyrants.  As  for  secret  societies,  it 
is  true  that  societies  in  Russia  have  done 
much  for  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  na¬ 
tions.  But  these  societies  are  in  no  way 
secret.  It  would  be  just  as  true  to  say  that 
the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished  through  se¬ 
cret  societies,  because  there  was  an  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League. 

O 

Lastly,  some  people  say  that  we  who 
speak  up  for  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  do 
it  out  of  some  bad  private  motive  of  our 
own,  or  at  best  because  we  want  to  upset 
the  present  Government  and  set  up  anoth¬ 
er.  One  is  inclined  to  think  very  badly 
of  people  who  talk  in  this  way,  to  think 
that  their  own  motives  must  be  very  bad, 
as  they  seem  not  to  understand  that  other 
men’s  motives  can  ever  be  good.  Yet,  af¬ 
ter  all,  it  may  be  only  blind  prejudice,  and 
it  is  better  to  think  so.  But  to  those  who 
have  been  saying  the  same  things  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  who,  in  so  doing. 
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have  had  to  blame  Liberal  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  governments  alike,  it  does  seem  very 
strange  to  be  told  that  they  have  taken  the 
matter  up  just  lately  in  hopes  of  getting 
rid  of  the  present  Government.  All  that 
we  have  done  is  to  speak  the  jilain  truth — 
to  say  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Derby  have  done  very  wrong  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  as  in  times  past  we  had  to  say  that 
Lord  Palmerston  had  done  very  wwong. 
Only  we  are  allowed  to  say  what  we  like 
about  Lord  Palmerston;  but  if  we  say  a 
word  against  Lord  Derby  or  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field,  we  are  told  that  we  are  acting  only 
for  party  motives.  Indeed,  some  people 
seem  to  think  that  Lord  Derby  can  change 
the  nature  of  right  and  wrong.  For  if  we 
say  that  Lord  Derby  did  certain  things,  and 
that  those  things  were  wrong,  they  do  not 
try  either  to  prove  that  Lord  Derby  did 
not  do  those  things,  nor  yet  to  prove  that 
those  things  were  not  wrong.  All  that 
they  do  is  to  cry  out  that  it  is  wicked  to 
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speak  against  Lord  Derby.  This  does  seem 
very  like  blind  party  spirit  indeed.  But 
that  we  are  not  acting  out  of  party  spirit 
IS  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever 
said  a  word  against  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  not  on  our  own  side  in  home 
politics ;  therefore,  if  we  were  acting  only 
through  party  spirit,  we  should  speak 
against  him  also.  But  though  he  is  not  on 
our  side  in  home  politics,  we  believe  him  to 
be  a  just  and  truthful  man,  whose  sympa¬ 
thies  were  on  the  right  side,  and  who  tried 
to  do  what  .was  best  under  very  difficult 
circumstances.  We  know  that  our  own  mo¬ 
tives  are  right,  and  that  we  are  acting  in  a 
just  cause.  And  the  only  reason  for  tak¬ 
ing  any  notice  of  those  who  say  otherwise, 
is  the  same  reason  which  we  have  for  tak¬ 
ing  notice  of  any  of  the  other  fallacies  and 
false  statements  which  have  been  jiut  forth 
about  the  matter.  We  shall  not  convince 
those  who  say  them,  but  we  may  save  unwa¬ 
ry  people  from  being  deceived  by  them. 
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Thus  we  have  gone  through  all  our  ques¬ 
tions.  We  have  seen  what  the  Turk  in 
Euro23e  is,  what  he  has  done  in  Europe, 
and  what  must  he  done  with  him.  He 
came  in  as  an  alien  and  barbarian,  encamj)- 
ed  on  the  soil  of  Europe.  At  the  end  of 
five  hundred  years,  he  remains  an  alien 
and  barbarian  encamjoed  on  soil  which  he 
has  no  more  made  his  own  than  it  was 
when  he  first  took  Kallipolis.  His  rule 
during  all  that  time  has  been  the  rule  of 
strangers  over  enslaved  nations  in  their 
own  land.  It  has  been  the  rule  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  faithlessness,  and  brutal  lust ;  it  has  not 
been  government,  but  organized  brigand¬ 
age.  His  rule  cannot  be  reformed.  While 
all  other  nations  get  better  and  better,  the 
Turk  gets  worse  and  worse.  And  when  the 
chief  powers  of  Europe  join  in  demanding 
that  he  should  make  even  the  smallest  re¬ 
form,  he  impudently  refuses  to  make  any. 
If  there  was  any  thing  to  be  said  for  him 
before  the  late  Conference,  there  is  nothing 
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to  be  said  for  him  now.  For  an  evil  which 
cannot  be  reformed,  there  is  one  remedy 
only — to  get  rid  of  it.  Justice,  reason,  hu¬ 
manity,  demand  that  the  rule  of  the  Turk 
in  Europe  should  be  got  rid  of;  and  the 
time  for  getting  rid  of  it  has  now  come. 
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Harper’s  Weekly,  one  year .  4  qq 

Harper’s  Bazar,  one  year .  4  00 

Harper’s  Young  People,  one  year .  1  50 

Address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

Pranklin  Square,  New  York. 
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^Jilcmonal. 


The  undersigned,  missionaries  of  various  boards  and  societies 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  connected  with  numerous  institutions  of 
learning  and  benevolence  founded  by  Christians  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Switzerland,  beg 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  representatives  of  the  Christmn 
powers  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Christmn 
public,  to  certain  difficulties  connected  with  the  prosecution 
of  Christian  education,  missionary  and  benevolent  work,  in 
the  Welaiet  of  Syria,  including  Palestine,  east  and  west  of 

the  Jordan,  at  the  present  time.  ^  ^ 

We  would  state,  in  the  outset,  that  Protestant  missionaries 

have  resided  and  laboured  in  Syria  and  Palestine  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  A  native  Protestant  community,  numbering 
thousands  of  members,  loyal  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  has  been 
formed ;  schools  have  been  opened ;  school  buildings,  church 
edifices,  orphan  houses,  hospitals,  female  seminaries,  and 
colleges  have  been  built,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
local  authorities.  The  hundreds  of  schools  now  in  existence 
have  grown  up  gradually  during  these  sixty  years  without  let 

or  hindrance. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  invested  in  lands 
and  buildings  connected  with  them,  and  the  legality^  of  the 
purchase  and  the  titles  have  been  ratified  by  deeds  gi\en  in 
the  Imperial  Courts.  Many  of  these  properties  have  been 
made  Wokf  (Vacouf)  to  these  institutions  by  the  courts  of  law. 

The  Imperial  Protestant  Charter  of  1850,  given  by  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  guaranteed  to  the  Protestants  “  every 
facility  and  needed  assistance  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
places  of  worship  and  cemeteries.”  The  Hatti  Humayoun 
of  February  1856,  states  that,  in  mixed  communities  {see 
Appendix  I.),  “  each  community  inhabiting  a  distinct  quarter 
shall,  by  conforming  to  the  above-mentioned  ordinances, 
have  equal  power  to  repair  and  impio^e  its  chinches,  its 
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hospitals,  its  schools,  and  its  cemeteries.  When  there  is  a 
question  of  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  the  necessary 
authorit}"  must  be  asked  for,  through  the  medium  of  the 
l)atriarchs  and  heads  of  communities  from  my  Sublime  Porte, 
which  will  pronounce  a  sovereign  decision  according  to  that 
authority,  except  in  the  case  of  administrative  obstacles.” 
.  .  .  .  “  My  Sublime  Porte  will  take  energetic  measures  to 
insure  to  each  sect,  whatever  be  the  number  of  its  adherents, 
entire  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  its  religion.” 

“No  subject  of  my  empire  shall  be  hindered  in  the  exercise 
of  the  religion  that  he  professes.” 

The  freedom  of  worship  thus  guaranteed  to  various  sects 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  by  various  treaties  and  edicts,  has 
been  the  basis  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  native  and 
foreign  Protestants  and  other  Christian  sects  during  the  past 
thht}^  years. 

Chiu'ches,  chapels,  and  schools  have  been  built  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  local  authorities,  who  have  not  required  the 
parties  applying  for  such  permission  to  obtain  firmans  from 
the  Sublime  Porte. 

It  is  only  recently  that  existing  schools  and  chapels  have 
been  interfered  with  by  the  authorities,  and  permission  for 
new  schools  and  church  buildings  refused. 

Pieal  grievances  exist.  The  local  authorities  profess  to  be 
powerless  to  relieve  or  redress  them.  The  door  of  petition  to 
the  Porte  is  vhtually  closed.  For  this  reason  we  feel 
constrained,  in  the  interest  of  liberty  of  worship  and  liberty 
of  conscience,  to  lay  the  facts  before  you. 

For  convenience  of  statement,  we  would  classify  the 
different  forms  of  aggression  upon,  what  we  regard  as  legiti¬ 
mate  rights  and  interests  as  follows  : — 

I.  First,  interference  with  the  personal  work  of  missionaries 
themselves. 

II.  Interference  with  the  building  of  churches. 

III.  Interference  with  the  rights  of  religious  worship. 

IV.  Interference  with  schools. 

V.  Interference  with  hospital  work. 

VI.  A  virtual  prohibition  of  the  right  of  petition. 
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X, _ Interference  ivith  personal  Work  of  Missionaries. 

The  foreign  Protestant  missionaries  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
have,  in  general,  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  treatment  by 
the  local  authorities.  They  have  been  men  of  peace,  and  have 
dwelt  in  the  land  in  security.  Having  no  connection  with 
any  government  or  political  agency,  their  mission  has  been 
understood  to  be  one  of  a  purely  benevolent  character. 

But,  recently,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Connor  has  been  expelled  from 
his  house  and  his  work  in  Irbid,  in  Hauran,  east^  of  the 
Jordan,  by  orders  sent  to  the  Kaimakam  of  the  district  from 
Damascus.  He  was  personally  insulted  by  the  populace, 
though  of  this  he  has  no  complaint  to  make;  but  he  was 
ordered  to  leave,  and  is  now  prevented  from  returning  to  his 
field  of  labour.  Mr.  Connor  is  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  London.  No  political  offence  is  charged 
against  him.  He  was  labouring  peacefully  for^  the^  benefit  of 
one  of  the  most  neglected  and  ignorant  populations  in  Western 
Asia.  If  his  exxjulsion  be  alloived  to  x^9.ss  unnoticed,  we  see 
no  reason  why  any  and  all  foreigners,  whatever  be  their 
occupation,  may  not  be  exxielled  from  their  homes  and 
business. 

II, _ Interference  ivith  Church  building. 

According  to  the  Hatti  Humayoun  of  1856,  authority  to 
erect  new  buildings  must  be  obtained  from  the  Sublime 
Porte,  through  the  patriarchs  or  heads  of  the  communities. 
This  has  reference  to  churches,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

The  course  generally  pursued  has  been  as  follows : — The 
head  of  the  sect,  called  the  “  Rais  Ruahi,  applies  to  the 
local  governor,  who  forwards  the  petition  through  the  Welaiet 
to  Constantinople,  from  whence  the  firman  is  forwarded  to  the 
local  governor,  and  given  by  him  to  the  petitioner. 

It  is  now  found  to  be  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  firmans 
for  church  building. 

The  American  mission  in  the  city  of  Sidon  w’as  established 
about  forty  years  ago.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  Protestant 
church  edifice  was  erected,  with  the  permission  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  In  the  spring  of  1883  the  missionaries,  who  are  the  pastors 
of  the  Native  Protestant  Church,  made  regular  and  formal 
application  to  the  local  government  for  permission  to  build  a 
new  church  in  the  Christian  quarter  for  the  native  Protestant 
congregation.  The  governor  refused  to  entertain  it  or  forward 
it  to  the  proper  authorities.  Application  was  then  made  to 
the  Mutaserrif  of  Beirut,  who  sent  it  back  to  Sidon  to  be 
examined  and  acted  on  by  the  local  authorities.  These 
authorities,  on  trivial  grounds,  objected  to  the  site  selected. 
Another  site  was  then  purchased,  and  the  local  authorities 
reported  favourably  on  the  application.  Their  report  was 
sent  to  Beirut,  where  it  was  promptly  rejected  and  sent  back 
to  Sidon,  with  private  letters  severely  rebuking  those  who  had 
endorsed  such  a  petition.  The  local  authorities  then  made 
another  report  contradictory  to  the  first,  and  it  was  sent  on 
to  Beirut. 

Bepresentations  have  been  repeatedly  made  to  the  Beirut 
government  on  the  subject,  but  no  answer  has  been  given. 
The  native  Protestant  community  of  Sidon  have  petitioned  on 
the  subject,  but  in  vain.  {See  Appendix  V.) 

The  order  from  the  Porte,  dated  December  16,  1885  {see 
Appendix  II.),  will  explain,  in  a  measure,  this  refusal  of  the 
local  authorities  to  endorse  petitions  for  the  building  of 
churches  or  schools. 

A  similar  order  of  December  31,  1885  {see  same  Appendix) , 
contains  the  following Concerning  churches,  places  of 
worship,  and  charitable  buildings,  these  are  not  to  be  built  or 
repaired,  and  those  which  have  been  either  built  or  repaired 
without  a  special  order,  are  to  be  closed.” 

We  regard  the  course  thus  taken  by  the  authorities  as  a 
direct  violation  of  that  religious  liberty  pledged  to  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  and  their  religious  teachers. 

Ill, — Interference  icith  the  rights  of  Religioud  Worshii). 

At  Mejdel  Shems  and  Ain  Kunyeh,  east  of  Banias,  the 
Protestant  places  of  worship  have  been  closed,  the  doors 
sealed,  and  the  people  forbidden  even  to  meet  in  a  private 
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house  for  religious  worship.  These  schools  and  places  of 
worship  had  been  open  and  in  use,  the  one  twenty,  and  the 
other  fifteen  years. 

(1)  In  September  1884  the  Government  sent  officers  to 
these  places,  closed  and  sealed  the  buildings,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  no  official  permit.  Schools  of  other  sects  in  the 
same  places,  though  having  no  permits,  were  unmolested. 

(2)  The  Protestant  natives  of  the  villages  and  the  native 
teachers  then  went  to  Damascus,  and  piesented  petitions  for 
re-opening  of  the  schools,  but  in  vain. 

(3)  Two  of  the  American  missionaries  presented  the 
matter  to  Hamdi  Pasha,  the  Waly  of  Syria,  and  one  of  them 
went  to  Damascus  to  ask  legal  permits  for  the  schools.  The 
authorities  gave  assurance  that  the  orders  for  closing  schools 
had  no  reference  to  those  previously  opened,  and  that  orders 
had  now  been  sent  to  the  local  officers  in  Hauran  to  re-open 
these  schools.  The  local  authorities  denied  having  received 
any  such  orders. 

(4)  An  appeal  was  then  made  through  the  U.S.  Consulate 
to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Constantinople,  asking  for  the  re¬ 
opening  of  American  buildings  illegally  closed  and  sealed. 

(5)  The  U.S.  Legation  replied  by  letter  and  telegram, 
February  1885,  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  had 
promised  that  permission  should  be  given  on  application 
being  made  to  the  Damascus  authorities. 

(6)  After  the  buildings  had  been  closed  seven  months,  the 
seals  were  removed,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  native 
teachers,  upon  a  promise  extorted  from  them  that  they  should 
not  be  used  either  as  schools  or  places  of  worship. 

(7)  Farther  application  was  made  through  the  U.S. 
Consulate  to  the  Waly  of  Syria,  in  view  of  Iris  promise  and 
the  promise  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  An  answer 
was  received,  August  20,  1885,  from  the  actmg  Waly,  that 
“  On  account  of  the  existence  of  a  reason  for  ‘  objection  ’  .  .  . 
the  applicant  be  notified  of  the  impossibility  of  complying 
with  his  request.” 

(8)  Subsequently  the  buildings  were  closed  and  sealed 
again,  and  remain  so  to  the  present  time. 
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During  all  this  time  schools  of  other  sects,  having  no 
permits,  have  continued  in  operation  unmolested. 

IV. —  The  forcible  closing  of  Schools. 

We  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  just  law — we  believe  in 
law  and  order,  and  we  constantly  enjoin  upon  the  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  in  our  schools,  churches,  and  congregations,  the 
duty  of  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign,  Abdul  Hamid  Khan. 

The  school  laws  of  the  Empire  are  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  Scores  of  schools  of  all  grades  were  in  operation,  and 
had  been  in  operation  for  years  before  the  school  laws  were 
enacted.  And  since  their  enactment  they  have  been  almost 
universally  ignored  by  the  public  authorities. 

Asaad  Pasha,  the  Waly  of  Syria,  in  1874  stated,  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  Kaimakam  of  Latakiah,  that  the  law  requiring 
firmans  for  opening  schools  did  not  apply  to  existing  schools. 
{See  Appendix  VIII.) 

But  recently,  repressive  measures  of  the  most  severe 
character  have  been  enforced. 

In  the  mountains  south-east  of  Latakiah,  twenty-one 
schools  have  been  closed,  some  of  them  having  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  thirty  years.  In  some  cases  the  schools  have  been 
forcibly  closed  by  bands  of  soldiers  sent  out  by  the  Mutaserrif 
of  Latakiah,  the  village  sheiks  arrested,  imprisoned,  threatened 
with  punishment,  and  obliged  to  sign  papers  that  they  will 
not  allow  a  Christian  teacher  to  teach  their  children  again. 
{See  Appendix  III.) 

The  people,  Nusairiyeh,  among  whom  these  schools  were 
opened,  are  a  Pagan  sect,  neither  Christian  nor  Mohammedan, 
and  they  have  absolutely  no  other  means  of  education. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Adana,  the  Protestant  Mission  Schools 
have  all  been  closed  by  the  Turkish  authorities. 

Between  Tripoli  and  Hamath,  eleven  missionary  schools 
have  been  closed  by  the  Kaimakams,  and  in  some  cases  these 
schools  have  been  in  operation  for  twenty-five  years.  In  some 
of  the  villages  the  only  places  of  Protestant  worship  have  been 
closed  and  sealed. 
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Some  of  the  schools  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr,  Connor, 
in  Hauran,  have  been  closed.  One  of  his  native  catechists 
was  arrested  {see  Appendix  IV.),  imprisoned  in  Damascus  in 
May  1884,  and  refused  release  until  he  would  agree  to  teach 
no  more  among  the  Arabs. 

The  most  stringent  orders  have  been  sent  to  all  the 
Turkish  officials  to  close  at  once  all  Christian  schools  which 
have  no  firmans.  Mohammedan  schools  are  not  interfered 
with,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  local  authorities  are  everywhere 
enjoined  to  open  schools  for  the  Mohammedan  children,  for 
which  Khotibs  or  Mohammedan  teachers  will  be  supplied. 

The  law  as  now  being  enforced,  tends  to  the  utter  extinc¬ 
tion  of  all  village  schools,  except  those  taught  by  Mohammedan 
Khotibs,  and  discriminates  against  Christianity.  Christian 
children  cannot  attend  the  schools  of  Mohammedan  Khotibs. 
The  Koran  is  the  text-book  ;  the  Khotibs  are  fanatical  Moham¬ 
medans,  acquainted  only  with  Mohammedan  books,  and  teach¬ 
ing  only  Mohammedan  doctrines.  Such  is  the  state  of 
prejudice  in  villages,  that  Christian  children  cannot  attend 
schools  taught  by  Mohammedans,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  ostensible  ground  for  suppressing  Christian  schools  is 
that  they  have  no  firmans.  Were  it  possible  to  obtain  firmans, 
the  ground  might  be  tenable.  But  the  condition  amounts  in 
itself  to  a  prohibition,  wherever  the  local  authorities  choose  to 
oppose  it. 

One  fanatical  member  of  a  local  Mejlis,  or  one  fanatical 
local  governor  can  absolutely  prevent  the  erection  of  a  church, 
or  the  opening  of  a  school  in  his  district.  Thus  whole 
Christian  communities  are  being  deprived  of  all  means  of 
instruction,  and  the  poor  people  left  to  see  their  children 
grow  up  in  ignorance. 

And  yet  a  tax  for  public  education  is  levied  on  all  sects  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  the  Christians  pay  their  full  propor¬ 
tion,  while  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  funds  thus  raised  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Mohammedan  Reshdiyeh  schools. 
These  schools  are  nominally  open  to  all  sects,  but  in  reality 
the  teachers  are  all  Mohammedan,  and  the  pupils,  with  rare 
exceptions,  all  Mohammedans.  a  3 
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In  ]\Iarch  188G,  the  President  of  the  Beirut  Municipality 
stated,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  “That  there  are  only  _t  iree 
Christian  pupils  in  the  large  Keshdiyeh  school  ^  of  Ben  u  , 
This  city  has  80,000  inhabitants,  the  great  majority  ot  whom 

are  Christians.  . 

Another  obstacle  placed  in  the  way  of  opening  Christian 

schools  is  the  demand  made  by  the  Mutaserrif  of  Latakiah, 
that  all  Christian  teachers  must  be  required  to  have  certihcates 
from  the  “  Mejlis  el  Maarif,”  or  Council  of  Public  Instruction 

in  Damascus.  _  .  , 

On  inquiry  of  two  members  of  this  Mejhs  in  March  188b 

(see  Appendix  VI.),  we  learn  that  this  Mejlis  will  do  nothing  of 
its  own  motion  with  regard  to  other  than  Mohammedan 
schools.  The  schools  thus  far  closed  were  not  closed  by  its 
orders  nor  with  its  knowledge.  It  cannot  authorise  the  open¬ 
ing  of  any  Christian  school,  but  an  application  made  to  it  lor 
this  purpose  would  be  forwarded,  with  its  report  thereon,  to 

Constantinople,  where  it  must  be  acted  on.  _  _ 

The  inference  from  these  facts  is  plain.  The  requiring  o 
firmans  for  village  schools  is  the  virtual  extinction  of  all  but 
Mohammedan  schools.  The  requiring  of  teachers  certificates 
from  Constantinople  through  Damascus,  would  shut  out  from 
the  profession  of  teaching  all  the  Christian  young  men  an 
women  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  excepting  those  within  the 

favoured  Pashalic  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

Certificates  are  to  be  obtained  (Appendix  I.  §  6)  from  Local 
Boards  of  Education.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  are  no  such 
Boards,  and  we  cannot  ascertain  that  any  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  Christian  teachers  in  the  land  has  ever  received  a  certificate 
or  been  required  to  have  one. 


y _ Interference  ivith  Hospital  Work. 

Dr  Vartan,  for  thirty  years  a  medical  missionary  in 
Nazareth  who  has  treated  gratuitously  thousands  ot  the 
neonle  Mohammedan  and  Christian,  is  now  suffering  from 
what  we  can  call  by  no  other  name  than  ofacial  persecution 
by  the  Turkish  authorities.  The  land  which  he  purchased 
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from  private  owners,  and  on  which  he  has  paid  the  regular 
and  legal  taxes,  is  now  appraised  by  the  Mutaserrif  of  Acre, 
and  Dr.  Vartan  threatened  with  virtual  confication  and 
expulsion.  {See  Appendix  VII.) 

Eighteen  years  ago  Messrs.  Sursuk,  of  Beirut,  purchased 
from  the  Turkish  Government  the  entire  territory  about  Naza¬ 
reth,  the  Government  reserving  from  the  sale  only  the  private 
vineyards  of  the  people  of  Nazareth.  Dr.  Vartan  purchased 
several  of  these  old  vineyards  from  their  respective  owners  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  dwelling-house  and  hospital.  The 
purchase  was  made  in  due  legal  form,  and  he  has  paid  the 
taxes  to  this  day.  The  British  Society  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
nected  asked  five  years  ago  for  a  firman  to  build  a  hospital. 
The  firman  has  not  been  granted.  The  dwelling-house  has 
been  built,  and  the  grounds  improved  at  great  expense. 
Finally,  the  Government  has  claimed  the  land  as  miri  or 
public  domain,  has  surveyed  and  appraised  the  property  at  one- 
fifth  of  its  value,  and  now,  it  is  believed,  intend  to  dispossess 
the  doctor,  and  put  an  end  to  his  work.  The  Mohammedan 
Arabic  journal,  Thumrat  el  Fumm,  of  Beirut,  February  15, 
1886,  writes:  “Last  week  Mohammed  Pasha,  Mutaserrif  of 
Acre,  visited  Nazareth  to  investigate  the  house  and  hospital 
built  without  permission,  and  made  a  new  appraisal  with  the 
aid  of  the  engineer  and  men  of  experience,  and  the  appraisal 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  piastres.  This 
is  an  instance  of  the  success  of  the  Mutaserrif.”  (Letter  from 
Acre  of  6  Jemady  Owla.) 

This  appraisal  is  about  one-fifth  of  its  value.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  doctor  will  be  forcibly  dispossessed.  We 
regard  the  case  as  one  of  gross  injustice  and  persecution. 

VI. — A  virtual  Prohibition  of  the  right  of  Petition. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  official  orders  promulgated  in 
December  1885  and  January  1886,  that  all  local  officials  are 
enjoined  to  regard  “  all  schools,  churches,  places  of  worship, 
and  societies  for  doing  good  among  non-Mohammedan  sects  ” 
as  interfering  “with  the  peace  of  the  Sultan’s  subjects. 
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making  wide  divisions,  and  corrupting  and  injuring  faithful 
subjects.” 

They  are  also  warned  to  scrutinise  closely  all  petitions  for 
building  schools  or  colleges,  or  assembling  people  for  worship, 
and  then  to  write  to  the  officials  above  them,  and  they  in  turn 
to  the  Sublime  Porte,  “  and  thus  we  shall  be  able  to  expose 
the  evil  plans.” 

The  Waly  of  Syria,  in  forwarding  these  orders,  writes 
enjoining  all  officials  to  open  their  eyes,  and  give  their  “  best 
attention  to  these  orders.” 

The  evident  intention  of  these  orders  is  to  obstruct  the 
sending  of  petitions  to  the  Porte  for  churches  or  schools. 
The  cases  already  mentioned  are  sufficient  confirmation  of 
this  view. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  our  apprehensions  that 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  present  repressive  measures  of 
the  Porte  will  be  to  revive  Mohammedan  hostility  to  Christi¬ 
anity  throughout  this  Welaiet,  to  rekindle  fires  that  may  not 
be  easily  extinguished,  to  reverse  the  liberal  and  clement 
policy  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Mejid,  who  declared  all  Ottoman 
subjects  to  be  equal  before  the  law ;  to  gradually  extinguish, 
if  persisted  in,  the  only  means  of  education  and  enlightenment 
open  to  the  Christians  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and,  finally, 
by  encouraging  Mohammedan  hatred  to  Christian  churches 
and  schools,  to  rouse  a  spirit  which  would  soon  become  uncon¬ 
trollable,  and  end  in  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  1860. 
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Appendix  I. 

We  would  call  attention  in  this  appendix — 

(1)  To  the  Hatti  Sherif  of  Gul  Haue  of  November  3,  1839,  the 
real  Magna  Charta  of  Turkey. 

(2)  The  First  Protestant  Charter,  of  1847,  issued  by  Reshid 
Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier. 

(3)  The  Imperial  Protestant  Charter  of  1850,  issued  by  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Mejid,  granting  to  Protestants  every  facility  and  needed 
assistance  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  their  cemeteries  and  places 
of  worship. 

(4)  The  Imperial  Firman  of  1853,  requiring  that  the  previous 
charters  should  be  enforced. 

(5)  The  celebrated  Hatti  Humayoun  of  February  1856,  issued 
by  the  Sultan  Abdul  Mejid,  from  which  we  have  quoted  literally  in 
this  memorial.  Copies  of  the  latter  document  are  in  the  Embassies 
of  the  Powers  who  formed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856. 

(6)  The  Imperial  law  with  reference  to  schools. 

Especial  Schools, 

“  Act  129,  Vol.  >T.  of  the  ‘  Dustur  ’  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

“  Fspecial  schools  are  those  founded  by  subjects  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  or  subjects  of  a  Foreign  Power,  whether  paying  schools,  or 
free  schools  supported  by  their  founders,  or  by  endowments 
(Wukoof)  belonging  especially  to  the  schools. 

“  In  these  schools  the  teachers  shall  have  certificates,  either 
from  the  Nuzarat  el  Ma’arif  (Superintendent  of  Education!,  or  from 
the  Local  Board  of  Education. 

“  Nothing  shall  be  taught  in  them  contrary  to  morality  or  to 
politics.  In  order  that  the  proper  books  may  be  studied  in  them,  a 
permit  must  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Education  (local),  and 
the  Waly  of  the  Welaiet,  in  the  Provinces  ;  and  if  this  course  is  not 
pursued,  the  schools  shall  be  closed.  Those  who  found  special 
schools  and  whose  teachers  have  no  authorised  certificates,  shall 
procure  certificates  from  the  Board  of  Education  ”  (evidently  the 
Local  Board). 
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Appendix  II. 

Copy  of  three  Orders  sent  from  Constantmople  to  the  Waly  of  Syria. 

Order  I.,  dated  December  16,  1885. 

“  From  the  Munazir  el  Dakliiliyeh  (Minister  of  the  Interior).  It 
is  well  known  that  there  are  schools,  churches,  places  of  worship, 
and  societies  for  doing  good  among  the  non-Mohammedan  sects, 
and  the  expenses  of  these  are  sought  and  gathered  from  Europeans. 
Those  who  send  this  money  find  it  a  suitable  opportum  y  o 
interfere  with  our  subjects  and  to  make  wide  divisions  under  the 
name  of  schools,  doing  good,  &c.,  &c.,  and  these,  of  course,  wi 
corrupt  and  injure  our  faithful  subjects.  That  some  foreigners 
come  who  like  to  make  divisions  under  the  name  of  doing  good  an 
helping  the  poor,  we  are  assured,  after  great  perseverance  and 
examination  ;  and  for  preventing  the  danger,  you  must  by  all  means 
investigate  and  stop  it,  that  it  may  not  go  on  any  more  as  it  has 
done.  We  mean  that,  if  anyone  builds  schools  or^  colleges,  oi 
gathers  people  under  the  name  of  any  beneficent  society,  he  must 
petition  first  the  local  Governor,  and  he,  after  many  and  scrutinising 
Larches,  may  write  to  those  above  him,  and  this  will  reach  by 
degrees  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  thus  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  out 
(expose)  the  evil  plans.  These  are^  the  orders  of  His  Majesty. 
Let  this  be  known  to  every  Governor.” 


Crder  of  the  Waly.  ,,  ,• 

“Let  all  officials  open  their  eyes  and  give  their  best  attention 

to  these  orders.” 

Epitome  of  2nd  Order,  dated  December  31,  1885.  (From  the  same 
source.) 

“Concerning  churches,  places  of  worship,  and  charitable 
buildings.  These  are  not  to  be  built  or  repaired.  And  those 
which  have  been  either  built  or  repaired  without  a  special  order, 

are  to  be  closed.” 

[There  is  a  play  upon  the  words  so  as  to  give  authority  to  close 
old  institutions  and  churches,  as  well  as  new.] 

Epitome  of  3rd  Order,  dated  January  1886.  (Concerning  Bells.) 

“  They  must  neither  hang  nor  use  bells  without  special 
permission.” 
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Appendix  III. 

Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  United  States  Cons^ilar  Agency, 
Latakiah,  March  16,  1886,  to  the  United  States  Consul  in 
Beirut. 

“  The  work  (of  missions)  was  begun  among  the  mountain 
people  at  B’Hamrat,  in  January  1854,  by  the  Eev.  S.  Lyde,  of 
London,  and  transferred  to  the  American  missionaries  in  1858.  In 
all  these  thirty-two  years  the  missionaries  have  never  been  opposed 
by  the  Government,  except  in  1874,  when  H.  E.  Asaad  Pasha, 
Waly  of  Syria,  issued  an  order  forbidding  interference  with 
existing  schools.  Before  this  time,  schools  had  been  opened  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  villages.  It  is  true  that  all  of  these  schools  were 
not  open  at  one  time,  but  the  only  reason  was  lack  of  funds.  Shortly 
after,  they  were  all  re-opened  and  continued  until  a  year  ago,  when 
five  or  six  of  them  were  again  closed  for  lack  of  funds. 

(1)  “  The  present  opposition  by  the  Government  began  in  April 
1885,  when  the  school  at  Dimcerkho  was  closed  by  the  opening  of  a 
school  hy  the  Governor  against  the  will  of  the  people,  and  when 
they  did  not  send  their  children  to  his  teacher,  he  sent  for  our 
teacher  and  charged  him  with  keeping  the  children  away  from  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  ‘  the  people’s  school,’  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  village. 

(2)  “  In  October  1885,  the  school  at  Tartous  was  closed  by  the 
police,  who  forbade  the  teacher  to  teach  without  a  certificate. 

(3)  “  The  schools  at  Konjara  and  Kirsano  were  closed  in  June 
1885,  as  follows  ; — Soldiers  called  at  the  villages  in  the  night,  and 
brought  the  teachers  and  sheiks  of  the  villages  to  the  city,  through 
mud  and  rain,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  They  were  threatened 
with  punishment  if  found  teaching  again  without  certificates,  and 
dismissed.  We  called  on  the  Governor,  who  told  us  that  no  schools 
could  be  opened  without  a  permit,  and  no  teacher  could  teach 
without  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Education.  We  reminded 
him  of  the  order  given  by  H.  E.  Asaad  Pasha  in  1874.  He  denied 
the  existence  of  such  an  order,  and  said  that  if  it  was  in  existence 
it  was  contrary  to  law,  and  hence  had  no  force. 

(4)  “  In  February  1886,  soldiers  were  sent  out  through  the 
mountains,  with  orders  compelling  all  the  chiefs  to  sign  a  paper, 
which  bound  them  to  prohibit  their  people  from  sending  their 
children  to  our  schools,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  thus 
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closing  the  following  schools :  Ishbullo,  Idrahana,  Coluriyeh, 
Hahbeite,  Mizara,  Dibbash,  El  Daneh,  Merj,  Musharifeh,  Jen- 
dariyeh,  and  B’Hamrat,  making  fifteen  schools  in  all.  I  here  may 
say  that  the  six  schools  that  we  had  temporarily  closed  for  lack  of 
funds,  have  also  been  permanently  closed  by  the  last  order,  making 
twenty-one  in  all. 

“  Most  of  these  schools  have  been  in  existence  from  ten  to  thirty- 
two  years.  Only  one  or  two  of  them  are  new  schools.  We  have 
buildings  in  three  of  these  villages:  Jandariyeh,  El  Daneh,  and 
B’Hamrat.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  for  thirty  years  at  great 
expense,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  local  governors, 
and  we  do  not  think  they  should  be  permitted  to  stop  the  work  at 
this  late  day  without  full  compensation.” 


Appendix  IV. 

i 

Copy  of  letter  from  Bev.  J.  Crawford,  D.D,,  Damascus, 
March  22,  1886. 

”  Yusef  Shaheen,  the  man  about  whom  you  inquire  in  your 
letter  of  the  19th,  was  employed  by  Mr.  Connor  as  an  evangelist 
among  the  Bedawun.  A  year  and  nine  or  ten  months  ago  (in  May 
1884),  while  visiting  some  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  es-Salt,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  orders  of  the  Kaimakam  of  that  place,  was  treated 
with  great  harshness,  and  sent  under  arrest  to  Damascus.  His 
money  and  part  of  his  clothes  were  taken  from  him  by  those  who 
arrested  him,  and  never  restored ;  in  fact,  he  was  robbed  by  them. 
On  his  arrival  in  Damascus  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  none  of  his  friends  were  allowed  to  see 
him,  or  communicate  with  him  in  any  way.  Kepresentations  were 
made  to  the  English  consul  here,  and  by  him  to  the  Embassy  at 
Constantinople,  and  at  length,  after  being  confined  about  sixty  days 
in  prison,  he  was  released,  but  only  after  signing  a  paper  promising 
not  to  do  any  work  among  the  Bedawin,  and  furnishing  bail  for  his 
future  good  behaviour.” 


Appendix  V. 

Copy  of  letter  from  Bev.  W.  K.  Eddy,  Sidon,  March  26,  1886. 

“  Mr.  Ford  has  sent  me  your  letter,  and  p,sked  me  to  answer 
with  respect  to  the  Sidon  Church  application. 
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“  In  the  spring  of  1883  we  made  regular  and  formal  application 
to  the  local  government  here  for  permission  to  build  a  church  for 
the  needs  of  the  native  Protestant  congregation.  This  request  was 
ignored,  and  the  Governor  would  not  forward  it  to  the  authorities 
whose  duty  it  was  to  consider  it.  We  then  made  another  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Mutaserrif  of  Beirut,  who  sent  it  back  to  Sidon  for  the 
local  authorities  to  report  upon.  The  local  government,  under 
strong  pressure  from  without,  decided  to  report  adversely  to  the  site 
occupied,  which  they  did  upon  very  frivolous  and  illegal  grounds. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  local  authorities  gave  formal  permission 
for  the  erection  of  a  dwelling-house  upon  the  same  site.  We  then, 
to  avoid  the  objections  to  the  first  site,  went  to  the  expense  of  pur¬ 
chasing  another  lot  of  land,  and  again  made  formal  application  for 
this  new  site.  As  no  legal  objections  could  be  found  against  this 
new  site,  the  local  authorities  reported  favourably  to  our  request, 
and  a  copy  of  their  official  statement  is  in  my  possession.  This 
report  was  sent  to  Beirut,  where  it  was  promptly  rejected,  and  sent 
back  to  Sidon,  and  private  letters  came,  severely  rebuking  those 
who  had  signed  such  a  document.  Then  they,  the  local  authorities, 
knowing  what  was  required  of  them,  made  another  report,  contra¬ 
dictory  to  the  first,  and  sent  that  to  Beirut.  We  then  pointed  out 
to  the  Beirut  Government  the  falsity  of  some  of  the  statements, 
and  the  illegality  of  some  of  the  objections  urged,  and  then  the 
report  was  sent  back  to  be  so  made  out  as  to  be  conclusive  against 
our  claims.  Since  that  time  we  and  our  agent  have  repeatedly 
called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  fact  that  our  repeated 
and  formal  petitions  have  met  with  no  answer,  and  no  decision  has 
been  reached.  The  Protestant  community  have  petitioned  and 
applied,  but  in  vain.  The  Government  will  take  no  notice  of  our 
requests,  and  decide  nothing  definitely.  Our  mission  rights,  and 
the  religious  rights  of  the  native  Church,  are  set  at  naught.  These 
difficulties  arise,  not  from  any  indiscretion  of  missionaries  or  local 
disturbances  connected  with  the  work,  but  are  the  direct  result  of 
orders  from  Constantinople.” 


Appendix  VI. 

Copy  of  letter  from  Rev.  J.  Cratoford,  D.D.,  Damascus, 
March  12,  1886. 

”  There  is  a  Mejlis  el  Ma’arifhere.  The  president  and  members 
are  all  Moslems.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
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are  its  powers  and  duties,  I  believe  it  is  authorised  to  examine 
teachers,  and  give  certificates,  but  I  do  not  know  what  are  the 
subjects  of  examination  or  the  qualifications  required  to  entitle  a 
teacher  to  a  certificate.  I  cannot  learn  that  any  Christian  teacher 
in  Damascus  has  been  required  to  have  a  certificate  from  the 
Mejlis,  or  has  ever  been  examined  and  obtained  one.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  there  has  been  no  such  case. 

“  I  am  told  that  a  tax  is  levied  upon  all  sects  for  educational 
purposes,  but  that  no  part ‘of  the  amount  thus  raised  is  expended 
towards  the  support  of  any  Christian  school,  but  all  is  applied  to 
the  support  of  Moslem  schools.” . 

March  19,  1886.  “  I  have  a  little  to  add  to  what  I  wrote  you 
last  week  about  the  Mejlis  el  Ma’arif.  The  President  of  the  Mejlis 
was  Mahmoud  Effendi  Hamza,  the  Mufti  of  Damascus.  Another 
member,  who  is  the  most  zealous  and  active  of  all  the  members, 
and  is  superintendent  of  the  Moslem  schools,  has  written  a  book  in 
which  he  has  shown  bitter  hostility  to  all  non-Moslem  sects.  From 
information  obtained  from  two  of  the  members,  it  appears  that  the 
Mejlis  will  not  do  anything  of  its  own  motion  with  regard  to 
other  than  Moslem  schools.  The  schools  that  have  been  closed 
were  not  closed  by  its  orders,  nor,  apparently,  with  its  knowledge. 
They  were  closed  by  the  local  governors,  probably  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  Constantinople.  The  Mejlis  is  rather  a  tool  to  be 
used  by  the  Government,  as  suits  its  purposes.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  cannot  authorise  the  opening  of  any  Christian  school,  but  an 
application  made  to  it  for  this  purpose  would  be  forwarded, 
with  its  report  thereon,  to  Constantinople,  where  it  must  be  acted 
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Copy  of  letter  from  P.  H.  Vartan,  M.D.,  Nazareth, 
March  28,  1886. 

“  In  the  first  place,  I  am  glad  that  there  has  been  some 
awakening  at  last  to  consider  things  that  have  been  going  on  during 
the  last  few  years.  And  having  been  one  of  the  victims  myself,  I 
shall  gladly  state  to  you  a  few  facts  in  connection  with  our  hospital, 
to  enable  you  to  add  to  the  series  of  acts  of  injustice. 

About  five  years  ago  I  bought  several  old  vineyards,  from  their 
respective  owners,  through  means  of  the  local  authorities,  in  exactly 
the  very  same  way  that  all  natives  and  strangers  are  allowed  to 
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follow  in  such  transactions,  I  proposed  to  build  a  hospital  therein, 
and  my  society  asked  for  a  firman  through  the  Foreign  Office,  about 
five  years  ago,  and,  in  answer,  the  Turkish  Government  did  not 
show  the  least  objection  to  such  an  undertaking.  But  the  expected 
firman  has  not  come.  And  every  time  the  request  for  it  was 
renewed,  some  difficulty  was  fabricated  in  an  underhand  way,  in 
order  to  excuse  delay.  Thus  the  land  was  at  one  time  supposed  to 
be  a  strategical  pomt ;  at  another  time,  the  building  (the  private 
part  which  is  already  built)  was  supposed  to  look  like  a  fortification  ; 
at  another  time  the  land  was  supposed  to  be  forest  land.  Now  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  converted  into  “  miri  ”  land,  and  the 
Government  is  going  to  take  the  whole  affair  back,  and  for  this  it 
sent  commissioners,  who  came  and  valued  it  at  about  one-fifth  of 
what  it  is  worth,  and  I  understand  will  pay  me  this  sum,  and  send 
me  away.  As  I  said  above,  my  transactions  were  exactly  like  those 
of  others,  and  yet  none  are  questioned  but  myself.  But  what  is 
still  more  curious,  and  a  glaring  injustice,  is  the  following  fact, 
viz. :  Whilst  the  Government  is  accusing  me  of  having  bought 
“  miri  ”  land  from  private  individuals  who  had  no  right  to  sell,  and 
on  this  account  will  dispossess  me,  I  found  out  reliable  proofs  that 
the  Government  has  not  an  inch  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nazareth.  For  all  it  had,  it  sold  to  Messrs.  Sursuk  or  Bustrus  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  the  vineyards,  &c.,  it  itself  declares  to  have  been  the 
lightful  property  of  the  people  of  Nazareth.  Meanwhile,  although 
I  pay  all  the  taxes  on  the  property  like  others,  I  am  forbidden  to 
plant  trees  or  make  any  improvement  in  the  land.  My  grievances 
in  the  last  five  years  are  numerous,  but  I  omitted  most  of  them, 
and  even  such  as  I  give  you  are  bare  facts  without  the  particulars) 
not  to  swell  this  into  a  long  epistle.” 


Appendix  VIII. 

In  the  Dustur,  Vol.  I.,  Arabic  translation  by  NofelEffendi  Nofel, 
and  published  officially  in  Beirut,  a.h.  1301  (1884),  page  12,  are  these 

words,  referring  to  the  laws  pertaining  to  schools,  &c. : _ ”  The 

enactments  of  this  Canon  and  Nizam  do  not  affect  what  previously 
existed,  excepting  what  concerns  the  lightening  of  penalties,” 
[Dated  25  Eubia  Akhir,  1289 — about  thirteen  years  ago.] 
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ISLAM  AND  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 


Human  religions  are  compared  m  the  Bible  to  broken  cisterns, 
that  can  hold  no  water.”  God  is  Himself  the  source  of  all  true 
religion,  and  in  contrast  with  -broken  cisterns,  in  this  same  verse 
IJer.  ii:  13),  is  compared  to  a  -Fountain  of  living  waters.  All 
human  systems  of  religion  are  not  only  incapable  of  producing  living 
water,  but,  like  -broken  cisterns,”  they  will  hold  no  water.  They  are 
not  simply  on  a  lower  level  of  wisdom  and  power  than  the  divine  le- 
licrion,  but  as  religions  they  are  failures,  incapable  of  holding  in  any 
helpful  and  saving  way  even  the  modicum  of  truth  which  they  may 
have  in  solution,  and  wholly  unable  to  provide  the  soul  of  man  with 

the  living  water  which  will  quench  his  thirst. 

Our  subject  invites  our  attention  to  a  religious  faith  which,  although 
It  may  be  classed  as  a  -  broken  cistern,”  has  had  a  marvelous  history, 
and  to-day  dominates  the  minds  and  hearts  of  millions  of  oiir  fellow- 
men  in  the  Orient.  We  mean  Islam,  or  the  religion  of  Mohammed. 
Here  the  thought  will  perhaps  occur  to  many.  Is  it  not  taking  too  much 
for  granted  to  rank  Mohammedanism  among  merely  human  religions. 
It  has  been  the  faith  of  a  vast  number  of  our  fellow-men,  who  have 
been  singularly  loyal  and  intense  in  their  devotion  to  it,  and  has  held 
its  own  with  extraordinary  tenacity,  while  its  central  truth  has  ever 
been  the  acknowledgment  of  God’s  existence  and  supremacy.  This  is 
all  true,  and  Islam  must  have  the  credit  of  it.  There  is  probably  no 
relio-ion,  not  confessedly  based  upon  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
which  has  such  a  satisfying  element  of  truth  in  its  creed  and  presen  s 
such  a  conception  of  a  personal  and  supreme  God  as  Islam.  As 
compared  with  idolatry  it  is  an  immeasurably  nobler  form  of  ^jorship. 
As  contrasted  with  the  metaphysical  vagaries  of  other  Oriental 
religions  it  is  doctrinally  helpful.  It  is,  however,  simply  the  old 
monotheism  of  the  ancient  Jewish  religion  projected  into  the  Christian 
ao-es  with  the  divine  environment  of  Judaism  left  out  and  a  human 
environment  substituted.  -  There  is  no  God  but  God,”  was  the  creed 
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of  the  Jew  long  before  the  Moslem  proclaimed  it.  Mohammed  and 
his  followers  adopted  it,  apparently  in  utter  unconsciousness, 
or  rather  in  supercilious  rejection  of  its  historic  environment 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  brought  it  into  line 
as  the  leading  truth  of  a  human  scheme  of  religion.  They  rejected  its 
historic  development  in  the  Incarnation,  acknowledged  Christ  simply 
as  one  of  the  prophets,  supplemented  and  in  almost  every  respect 
superseded  Him  by  another,  and  making  Mohammed  the  central  per¬ 
sonality,  they  established  the  Mohammedan  religion  as  the  latest 
and  best  revelation  from  heaven — a  religion  whose  right  it  was  to 
reign,  and  whose  prerogative  it  was  to  sujiplant  and  annihilate  every 
other  religion,  and  especially  Christianity. 

We  cannot  undertake  in  the  limits  of  this  article  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  evidences  that  Mohammedanism  as  a  spiritual  system  must 
be  considered  a  “broken  cistern,”  nor  can  we  undertake  to  present 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  present  state  of  the  Moslem  world,  that 
as  a  religion  it  is  futile  and  powerless  as  an  uplifting  agency.  It 
would  absorb  too  much  of  our  space,  and  lead  us  away  from  the  main 
purpose  we  have  in  view.  We  must  be  content  to  rest  the  verdict  as 
to  its  alien  birth  and  false  credentials  upon  one  single  consideration, 
which  for  our  purposes  at  the  present  time  should  be  sufficient  to  carry 
conviction.  “  What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  test 
question.  The  Mohammedan  religion,  while  acknowledging  Christ  as 
one  of  the  prophets,  yet  denies  that  he  is  anything  more  than  one  of 
the  prophets.  His  unique  position  as  God  in  the  flesh — the  Messiah 
of  prophecy,  the  Kedecmer  of  men,  the  heaven-sent  Mediator,  the 
divinely-appointed  victim  of  an  atoning  sacrifice,  the  Prophet,  Priest 
and  King  of  a  redeemed  Israel,  the  risen  Lord  and  the  ascended  Inter¬ 
cessor,  the  only  name  given  among  men,  is  boldly  and  defiantly  denied 
and  repudiated  by  the  Moslem.  The  office,  and  work,  and  dignity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  also  rejected.  In  place  of  the  divine  Christ  and  the 
life-giving  Holy  Spirit,  we  have  a  conception  of  God  which  is  but  an 
imperfect  and  misleading  reproduction  of  the  earliest  Jewish  idea,  and 
is  cold  and  bald  and  stern,  without  the  tenderness  of  fatherhood  or  the 
sweet  ministries  of  pity — for,  after  all,  divine  mercy  in  the  view  of  the 
Moslem  is  quite  as  much  of  the  nature  of  a  deserved  reward  as  of  a  com¬ 
passionate  ministry  ;  it  is  a  I'eproduction,  through  a  purely  human 
channel,  in  an  environment  of  ignorance,  of  the  earliest  revelation  of  a 
Supreme  Being.  This  distorted  reflection  of  the  primitive  teachings  of 
religion  about  the  Deity  is  still  further  marred  and  shadowed  by  making 
Mohammed  His  greatest  prophet  and  the  Koran  His  final  and  consum¬ 
mate  revelation  to  man.  The  result  as  compared  with  Christianity  is 
a  notable  failure  on  a  merely  human  plane  of  religious  thought,  yet 
with  enough  of  the  light  of  heaven  borrowed  and  misused  to  deceive 
the  conscience  and  lead  an  ignorant  Oriental  constituency  to  accept  it 
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as  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and  Mohammed  as  a  prophet  sent  of  God. 
An  intelligent  Christian  faith  can  pronounce  but  one  judgment  upon 
this  question.  After  recognizing  every  element  of  truth  which  Islam 
has  borrowed  from  Judaism  or  Christianity,  it  must  pronounce  it  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  essentials  of  saving  religion  as  we  find  them  in  God’s  Word. 
What  is  included  in  Moslem  doctrine  is  valuable,  but  what  is  not  there 
is  essential.  The  modicum  of  truth  is  lost  in  the  maximum  of  error. 

A  counterfeit  coin  may  have  some  grains  of  pure  metal  in  it,  but  its 
entire  make-up  is  none  the  less  a  deception,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
demned.  So  Mohammedanism  must  be  condemned,  not  because  it 
does  not  contain  any  truth,  but  because  the  truth  is  so  mixed  with 
superabounding  alloy  that  in  the  combination  it  has  lost  its  virtue  and 
has  become  simply  an  ingredient  of  a  compound  which,  on  the  whole, 
must  be  regarded  as  false  metal.  One  truth  mixed  in  with  twenty 
errors  will  not  make  a  resultant  of  truth,  especially  if  the  twenty 
errors  are  in  direct  opposition  to  other  truths  as  essential  as  the  one 
included.  If  we  extend  our  survey  over  the  whole  field  of  Moslem 
doctrine  and  practice  the  conviction  becomes  irresistible  that  its 
moral  influence  in  the  world  has  been  harmful,  and  its  spiritual  re¬ 
sults  have  brought  to  man  nothing  higher  than  formalism  and  self- 
righteousness.  Satan  is  represented  as  sometimes  ‘‘  transformed  into 
an  angel  of  light.”  Islam,  as  a  religious  system,  may  be  regarded  as 
playing  the  part  of  “  an  angel  of  light  ”  among  the  religions  of  the  world. 

Mohammedanism  is  a  profound  theme,  and  one  which  has  occupied  the 
minds  of  many  accomplished  scholars.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
patient  research  and  careful  thought  by  some  of  the  greatest  students 
of  history.  Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked  that  ‘Hhere  are  two  objects 
of  curiosity — the  Christian  world  and  the  Mohammedan  world  ;  all 
the  rest  may  be  considered  as  barbarous.”  The  subject  is  worthy  of  a 
careful  examination,  both  for  its  own  sake  as  one  of  the  enigmas  of 
religious  history,  and  also  to  prepare  our  minds  for  an  intelligent  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  amazing  task  to  which  God  is  leading  the  church, 
viz.:  the  conversion  of  the  Moslem  world  to  Christianity.  The  duty 
of  Christianity  to  Mohammedanism,  the  enormous  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  discharging  it,  the  historic  grandeur  of  the  conflict,  the 
way  in  which  the  honor  of  Christ  is  involved  in  the  result,  and  the 
brilliant  issues  of  victory  all  combine  to  make  this  problem  of  the 
true  relation  of  Christian  missions  to  Islam  one  of  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  and  momentous  themes  which  the  great  missionary  move¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  number  of  Moslems  in  the  world  is  given  in 
the  latest  statistical  tables  as  200,000,000.  This  is  possibly  too  high 
an  estimate,  but  we  may  safely  fix  the  figure  at  not  less  than  180,000,- 
000.  They  are  chiefly  in  Western  Asia,  India,  and  Africa,  with  a  few 
in  Southeastern  Europe.  It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  the  total 
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number  of  those  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  Moslem  faith  since 
its  establishment  is  over  6,000,000,000 — a  number  equivalent  to  neaily 
five  times  the  present  population  of  the  globe.  Of  this  vast  number  a 
large  proportion  have,  of  course,  died  in  infancy.  We  are  dealing,  there 
fore,  with  the  religious  faith  of  about  one-seventh  of  the  human  race. 

It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  stagnant  and  eSete  religion,  unaggressive  in 
spirit  and  powerless  to  inspire  devotion  and  sacrifice.  It  is  to-day 
probably  the  most  pushing,  aggressive,  and  formidable  foe  to  Ohiis- 
tianity  on  foreign  mission  ground.  It  is  historically  true,  I  think,  that 
never  has  Christianity  been  called  upon  to  face  a  more  thoroughly 
equipped  and  a  more  desperately  determined  foe  than  Islam  ;  nevei  ha- 
our  heaven-sent  gospel  received  a  more  defiant  challenge  than  that 

given  it  by  the  religion  of  Mohammed. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Church  of  Christ  seriously  to  considei 
her  duty  to  this  large  fraction  of  our  race.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  church  guided  and  inspired  by  an  Almighty  Leader  will  neglect 
a  duty  simply  because  it  is  difficult  and  calls  for  faith  and  fortitude. 

It  is  especially  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  American  Christianity  to  slight 
a  task  because  it  is  hard,  or  ignore  a  question  of  moral  reform  or  le- 
ligious  responsibility  because  it  looks  formidable.  Let  us  endeavor, 
then,  calmly  to  consider  the  duty  of  Christian  missions  to  the  Moslems. 
Is  there  a  duty  of  this  kind?  If  so,  what  special  difficulties  must  be 
overcome  in  order  to  its  successful  accomplishment ;  wbat  should  be 
our  aim  ;  and  what  is  the  spirit  which  should  inspire  and  govern  us  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  it? 

The  duty  seems  plain — ‘‘Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.’^  The  gospel  of  Christ,  not  of  Mohammed 
to  every  creature,  because  all  need  the  gospel.  If  there  weie  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  human  substitute  for  the  gospel,  we  might  consider  it  an 
open  question  whether  salvation  is  of  Mohammed  ;  but  Chiist  has 
taught  us  one  way  of  salvation  for  all  men,  and  that  way  is  through 
jlim — through  the  merits  of  His  sacrifice,  and  not  through  works  or 
worthiness  in  man.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  implying  here  that 
every  Moslem  is  necessarily  lost.  If  he  despises  and  rejects  Christ, 
and  puts  his  sole  trust  in  Mohammed,  or  even  trusts  in  divine  mercy 
because  that  mercy  is  his  due  as  a  Moslem,  I  should  not  feel  that  there 
was  a  substantial  basis  of  hope  for  him.  He  is  looking  to  a  human  sa\- 
iour,  or  he  is  simply  claiming  the  divine  mercy  as  a  subsidy  to  the  Mos¬ 
lem  religion.  I  can  conceive,  however,  of  a  Mohammedan  while  formally 
adhering  to  his  religion,  in  reality  taking  such  an  attitude  of  heart  to 
Christ  that  he  may  receive  mercy  and  pardon  for  Christ’s  sake, 
though  he  is  not  openly  enrolled  on  the  side  of  Christ.  God  alone  can 
judge  and  pronounce  when  a  soul  takes  that  attitude  of  humility  and 
faith  towards  His  Son,  or  where  His  Son  is  not  known,  towards  His 
infinite  mercy,  which  will  open  the  way  for  Him  to  apply  the  mcvif?  of 
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Christ’s  atonement  to  the  salvation  of  the  sonl.  Where  Christ  is 
known  and  reeognized  we  have  no  margin  of  hope  outside  of  a  full  and 
conscious  acceptance  of  Him.  In  proportion  as  God  has  left  the  souls 
of  men  in  ignorance  and  darkness  about  Christ,  in  that  proportion 
may  we  enlarge  the  margin  of  hope  that  llis  infinite  mercy  will  find 
the  way  to  respond  to  conscious  penitence  and  humble  trust  by  freely 
o-ranting  and  applying  the  boundless  merits  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  to  a 
soul  truly  seeking  after  Him.  We  understand  the  Bible  to  teach  that 
all  opportunity  of  accepting  the  gospel  is  limited  to  life  this  side  of 
the  grave,  and  that  there  is  no  probation  or  renewed  opportunity 
beyond  our  earthly  existence.  It  is  also  clearly  taught  in  the  Bib  e 
that  salvation  is  not  of  works  nor  of  external  adherence  to  any  sect 

The  Jew  was  not  saved  because  he  was  a  Jew.  The  Christian  is  not 

saved  because  he  is  a  Christian.  The  Moslem,  of  course,  cannot  be 
saved  because  he  is  a  Moslem.  All  who  may  be  saved  outside  of 
formal  and  visible  connection  with  Christianity,  will  be  saved  because 
of  a  real  and  invisible  connection  with  Christ.  They  will  have  ob¬ 
tained  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  by  the  aid  of  God’s  SiMrit,  that  at¬ 
titude  of  humility  and  trust  toward  God  which  will  make  it  consistent 
with  His  character  and  in  harmony  with  His  wisdom  and  goodness  to  im¬ 
part  to  their  souls  the  free  gift  of  pardon  through  Christ’s  merits,  and 
apply  to  them  in  the  gladness  of  His  love  the  benefits  of  Christ  s  death. 
It  is  in  any  case  salvation  by  gift,  received  from  God’s  mercy,  and  based 
upon  Christ’s  atonement,  and  not  by  works  or  by  reason  of  human  merit. 
We  claim,  therefore,  that  the  Mohammedan,  as  such,  needs  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  can  only  be  saved  through  Christ.  He  needs 
to  be  taught  Christianity  and  brought  into  the  light  of  Bible  truth. 
He  needs  to  recognize  the  dangerous  errors  of  his  religion  and  turn  to 
Christianity  as  the  true  light  from  heaven.  He  needs  to  take  a 
radically  different  and  essentially  new  attitude  towards  Chiist.  He_ 
needs  spiritual  regeneration  and  moral  reformation.  In  one  word,  he 
needs  the  gospel.  He  needs  all  its  lessons,  and  all  its  help,  and  all  its 
inspiration.  Here  we  rest  tlie  question  of  duty.  If  any  class  of  men 
need  the  gospel,  to  them  it  should  be  given,  and  it  is  our  mission  in 
the  world  as  Christians  to  do  this. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  eonsider  the  special  difficulties  of  mission  work 
among  Moslems.  That  there  are  serious  and  formidable  difficulties  is 
not  simply  the  verdict  of  the  literary  student  or  the  historical  theo¬ 
logian,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  experience.  All  missionaries  in  Moslem 
communities  recognize  this,  and  there  is  hardly  a  problem  in  the  whole 
range  of  mission  service  which  is  a  severer  tax  upon  faith  and  coinage 
amAvisdom  than  that  involved  in  the  effort  to  win  eonverts  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  Islam.  It  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  this 
phase  of  our  subject  that  we  should  secure  if  possible  an  inside  view  of 
the  strength  and  resources  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Let  us  en- 
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deavor  to  take  the  measure  of  our  foe.  Let  us  ask  whence  the  power 
and  prestige  and  influence  of  Islam.  What  is  its  secret  of  success? 
What  makes  it  a  force  which  so  easily  dominates  the  religious  life  of  so 
many  millions?  What  gives  it  its  aggressive  push  and  its  staying 
power?  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  show  the  immense  inferiority  of 
Islam  to  Christianity  in  the  essential  points  of  true  religion,  especially 
those  of  practical  morality.  It  is,  however,  for  this  very  reason  all  the 
more  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  successes,  and 
show  why  Christianity  is  so  slow  in  coping  with  it  effectively.  Islam  has 
arisen,  within  the  pale,  so  to  speak,  of  Christianity.  It  has  overrun  and 
held  ground  which  is  historically  Christian.  Its  great  conflict  has  been 
largely  ivith  Christianity.  It  now  occupies  regions  which  were  the 
scene  of  the  earliest  triumphs  of  the  Christian  church.  Christianity, 
to  be  sure,  has  held  its  own  in  a  marvelous  way  in  the  ancient  Oriental 
Christian  sects  which  have  held  to  their  Christian  faith  in  the  very 
centres  of  the  Moslem  domination.  Their  influence,  however,  has  been 
simply  negative.  The  part  they  have  played  has  been  that  of  resistance 
and  stubborn  adherence  to  the  external  symbols  of  Christianity.  They 
have  never  sueceeded,  for  good  reasons,  m  impressing  the  Moslem  ivith 
the  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  must  not  fail,  however, 
to  give  them  the  credit  they  deserve,  and  to  recognize  God’s  wonder¬ 
ful  providence  in  preserving  them  to  be  the  medium  of  introducing 
through  Protestant  missionary  effort  a  pure  and  spiritual  form  of 
Christianity  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Moslem  world. 

The  question  recurs  to  us — Whence  the  success  of  Islam?  We  mean 
its  success,  not  as  a  saving  religion,  but  in  winning  and  holding  its 
devotees  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Christian  centuries.  There  are  some 
considerations  which  throw  light  upon  this  point,  and  if  we  give  them 
a  few  moments  of  patient  attention  they  may  help  to  lift  the  burden  of 
this  great  mystery,  and  at  the  same  time  will  bring  to  our  attention 
more  clearly  the  full  meaning  of  the  task  we  have  before  us  in  conquer¬ 
ing  Islam  for  Christ  with  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
not  my  purpose,  and  it  is,  moreover,  clearly  impossible  to  attempt  here 
any  full  or  critical  survey  of  Mohammedanism.  This  would  require  a 
volume,  and  tlie  gifts  and  learning  of  the  careful  student  of  Oriental 
history.  What  I  have  to  offer,  however,  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Mohammedan  success  will  be  the  result  of  a  patient  study 
of  the  subject  in  connection  with  unusual  opportunities  for  personal 
observation  of  the  intellectual,  social  and  religious  life  of  Moslems. 

Islam  is  a  living  power — a  strong  and  vigorous  moral  force  among 
Orientals  for  several  reasons,  and  with  all  of  these  Christianity  must 
reckon  if  she  is  to  win  her  way.  We  will  name  them  in  order  : 

I.  In  its  origin,  and  also  in  its  subsequent  history,  Mohammedanism 
represents  the  spirit  of  reform  working  under  the  inspiration  of 
a  great  truth.  Mohammed  appears  upon  the  stage  of  history  as  a 
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religious  reformer.  In  the  early  period  of  his  career  he  was  influenced 
no  doubt  by  sincere  motives.  Ilis  purpose  was  to  inaugurate  a  religious 
revolution— a  revolt  against  the  idolatry  which  prevailed  in  Arabia 
Tlie  heathenism  of  his  day  was  gross  idolatry ;  and  the  Christianity 
of  that  age  in  the  Orient  was  little  better  in  its  superstitipus  and  idol¬ 
atrous  practices.  It  was  the  era  of  the  iconoclast  even  within  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  professed  Christianity.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Mohammed  to 
re-establish  among  men  a  spiritual  worship  of  the  one  God— to 
demolish  forever  the  Arabian  Pantheon.  The  unity  and  spirituality 
of  the  Supreme  Being  were  basis  ideas  in  his  religious  cieed, 
and  he  advocated  direct  communion  with  God  in  prayer  and 
worship,  and  the  utter  rejection  of  idolatry,  which  in  his  age  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  polytheism.  This  movement  was  certainly  a  remarkable  one 
when  we  consider  the  times  and  the  environment  out  of  Mhich  it 
sprung.  Had  it  been  inspired  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
founded  upon  the  revealed  Word,  with  a  divinely  called  and  sanctified 
leader,  we  might  have  seen  the  great  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  anticipated  in  the  seventh. 

The  power  and  prestige  of  Mohammed  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
men  soon  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet  sent  of  God,  and  his  mes¬ 
sage  was  to  such  an  extent  in  the  name  and  to  the  honor  of  God  that 
his  commission  seemed  to  be  genuine.  In  an  age  of  abject  supersti¬ 
tion  and  driveling  idolatry  he  announced  with  the  prophetic  fervor  of 
conviction  that  great  truth  which  has  ever  had  the  power  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  earnest  minds,  namely:  the  existence  of  one  only  and  true 
God,  supreme  in  His  will  and  absolute  in  His  power.  W  ith  the  music 
of  this  eternal  truth  Mohammed  has  held  the  attention  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastern  world  for  over  twelve  hundred  3^ears.  Tliis  one 
message  has  seemed  to  guarantee  him  as  a  prophet  to  his  misguided  and 
undiscriminating  followers.  Having  given  bonds,  as  it  were,  of  such 
overwhelming  value  in  this  one  supreme  truth,  men  have  not  been 
careful  to  scrutinize  in  other  respects  his  credentials  ;  with  the  charm 
and  majesty  of  this  one  great  central  idea  of  all  religion,  he  has  swept 
all  before  him.  This,  in  connection  with  the  success  of  his  arms,  as 
his  followers  carried  on  in  his  name  their  successful  aggressive  warfare, 
has  been  his  passport  to  the  front  rank  of  religious  leadership  ;  and 
although  he  hopelessly  forfeited  his  position  by  the  most  manifest 
signs  of  moral  weakness  and  human  ignorance,  yet  the  clarion  call  of 
"‘Ho  God  but  God  I^’has  held  the  ear  of  the  East  with  a  constancy  at 
once  marvelous  and  pathetic.  It  was  considered  in  no  wise  to  his  dis¬ 
credit  that  he  taught  what  is  practically  a  plan  of  salvation  by  works 
based  upon  external  allegiance  to  a  religious  creed,  and  it  rather  added 
to  his  popularity  with  his  Oriental  following  that  his  religion  officially 
sanctioned  polygamy,  slavery,  and  unlimited  divorce. 

The  Prophet  of  Mecca,  however,  was  simply  a  religious  enthusiast 
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with  a  tendency  to  mysticism — a  man  of  visions  and  di  earns— wit  i  a 
sensitive  and  imaginative  temperament  and  a  disordered  physical  sys¬ 
tem,  and  a  nature  swayed  by  passions  and  lacking  in  moral  stamina, 
who  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  Jewish  conception  of  one  spir¬ 
itual  God,  and  conceived  himself  a  prophet  of  monotheistic  reform 
amidst  the  abounding  follies  of  idolatry.  Under  the  influence,  no  doubt, 
of  sincere  conviction,  he  began  to  teach  and  proclaim  the  leligious  i  eas 
which  had  lodged  in  his  mind  from  all  sources— Jewish  and  Christian 
and  heathen— and  shaped  them  into  the  rude  consistency  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  code.  He  can  hardly  be  considered  the  originator  of  the  religious 
reform  he  advocated.  He  was  rather  the  exponent  of  a  spirit  of  refor¬ 
mation  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  air  at  that  time.  The  mo\e- 
ment  at  first  did  not  seem  to  imply  more  than  a  purely  religious  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  not  until  the  exigencies  of  his  success  led  him  to  adopt 
methods  of  expediency  and  worldly  policy  that  Mohammed  became  the 
political  schemer  and  the  ambitious  leader  of  a  military  movement. 

II.  Mohammedanism  was  established  and  propagated  by  the  agency 
of  two  of  the  most  energetic  and  commanding  forces  of  human  history 
— the  power  of  moral  con  viction  and  the  power  of  the  sivord. 
In  addition  it  at  once  threw  its  mantle  of  protection  and  loyalty  over 
every  adherent,  and  acknowledged  him  as  a  member  of  a  Moslem  brother¬ 
hood  in  which  all  are  equal,  and  all  can  expect  and  claim  the  help  and 
protection  of  all  others.  Islam  is  a  religious  caste— so  much  so  that  in 
India,  the  land  of  castes,  it  exists  and  wins  its  converts  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  India  without  any  disturbance  or  shock  to  the  claims  and  exac¬ 
tions  of  the  spirit  of  caste.  It  is  an  immense  religious  monopoly— a 
gigantic  spiritual  corporation  whose  celestial  capital  is  of  unknown  pi  o- 
portions — a  stupendous  combination  for  the  exclusive  handling  of  the 
commodities  of  Paradise.  It  is  an  actual  “  Brotherhood  ’’  of  Moslems, 
a  social,  political  and  religious  “Union”  of  knights  of  the  turban. 
With  the  exception  that  the  Sunnites  repudiate  the  Shiites  as  heretics, 
and  the  latter  return  the  compliment,  every  Moslem  befriends  and 
respects  every  other  Moslem  because  of  the  religious  affinity  which 
exists  between  them.  This  striking  feature  of  the  Moslem  religion  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  to  hold  Mohammedanism 
together  throughout  the  world. 

III.  Islam  has  never  known  or  seen  Christianity  except  in  its  cor- 
rupt  and  semi-idolatrous  forms,  d’his  is  a  damage  to  Christianity— a 
gain  to  Islam.  Mohammedanism  is  thus  enabled  to  appear  in  the  role 
of  a  spiritual  religion  inviting  to  direct  communion  with  the  Deity, 
scorning  the  fiction  of  a  human  priesthood  as  in  any  sense  a  necessary 
instrument  of  mediation  between  God  and  the  soul,  and  rebuking  idol¬ 
atry  in  all  its  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  corrupt  Christianity  of 
the  East  seems  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  idolatry,  over¬ 
loaded  with  superstitious  practices,  and  weighted  with  the  enormous 
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assumptions  of  the  Oviontal  priesthood.  J. his  was,  and  is  still,  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  weakness  to  Christianity  and  of  strength  to  Islam.  It  reduces 
the  spiritual  energy  and  convincing  power  of  Christianity  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  gives  to  Islam  a  vigor  and  assurance  and  a  direct  hold  upon 
the  religious  nature  which  it  could  not  have  had  in  the  presence  of  a 
purer  form  of  Christianity.  Could  Islam  have  subdued  a  Christianity 
filled  with  the  spiritual  power  of  the  lieformation  ?  Could  it  gain  its 
historic  victories  over  the  form  of  Christianity  found  in  our  American 
churches?  Most  assuredly  not !  The  power  of  a  living  Christ  is  more 
than  a  match  for  Islam  in  any  age  of  the  world  and  among  any  class 
of  people.  There  is  no  hope  that  the  Moslem  will  ever  be  converted 
to  Christianity  as  we  see  it  in  the  Greek  and  Papal  churches  of  the 
Orient.  There  is  an  ever  brightening  hope  that  a  purer  and  more 
spiritual  form  of  Christianity  may  carry  conviction.  AVe  are  sure,  in 
fact,  that  God  will  never  use  any  other  agency  than  the  gospel  in  its 
purity  as  an  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  the  Moslem  world.  It 
is  with  this  conviction  that  Protestant  missions  in  the  Orient  have  been 
laboring  ever  since  their  entrance  into  the  field  to  establish  a  pure 
Christianity  in  the  East,  that  a  regenerated  Christianity  may  be  ready 
to  carry  conviction  to  hearts  hitherto  shut  and  barred  against  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  truth.  It  will  be  an  immense  gain  to  Christianity  as  a  re¬ 
ligion,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moslem,  not  to  be  encumbered  with  the  odium 
of  image  and  picture  worship  as  we  see  it  in  the  Oriental  churches.  It  is 
at  present  a  part  of  a  Moslem’s  religion  to  despise  every  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  which  he  has  come  in  contact.  It  is  only  as  he  becomes 
familiar  with  Protestant  forms  of  worship  and  thought  and  life  that 
he  begins  to  realize  that  there  is  not  necessarily  an  idolatrous  element 
and  a  human  priesthood  associated  with  it. 

IV.  Islam  has  all  the  advantage  which  there  is  in  tlis  magnetic 
power  of  personal  leadership.  Christianity  has  Christ.  Islam  has 
Mohammed.  Such  a  comparison  may  startle  and  half  offend  Christian 
sensibilities,  but  it  may  be  unwelcome  to  the  Moslem  for  a  reason  pre¬ 
cisely  opposite.  Mohammed  is  regarded  as  an  inspired  man  and  a 
divinely  sent  prophet  and  the  supreme  historical  personality  in  the 
religion  he  founded.  There  is  a  magnetic  charm  about  the  prophet  of 
Islam  which  thrills  the  whole  Moslem  world.  They  believe  in  him 
and  are  ready  at  any  sacrifice  to  uphold  the  honor  of  his  name. 
Would  that  the  nominal  Christian  world — we  do  not  refer  here  to  the 
inner  circle  of  Christ’s  loving  followers — were  as  visibly  and  unreserv¬ 
edly  loyal  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  Christ’s  name  as  Islam  is  to  that 
of  her  prophet.  Imagine  the  city  of  iSTew  York  thrown  into  a  state  of 
dansrerous  excitement  because  some  one  down  at  the  Batterv  had 
cursed  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  any  Eastern  city  where  Moslems 
reside  the  improper  or  contemptuous  use  of  the  name  of  IMohammed 
in  public  would  produce  an  uproar  and  possibly  lead  to  violence  and 
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bloodshed.  To  be  sure,  we  must  recognize  in  this  connection  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  tlie  conservatism  of  civilization  and  the  fanaticism 
of  Eastern  devotees  ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  public  and 
prevailing  respect  for  the  name  of  Mohammed  in  the  Moslem  world 
which  indicates  the  commanding  power  of  his  personality  among  his 
followers. 

\^.  Islam  proposes  easy  terms  of  salvation  and  easy  dealings 
with  sin,  and  is  fall  of  large  license  and  attractive  prom¬ 
ise  to  the  lower  sensuous  nature.  The  shibboleth  of  '‘No 
God  but  God  ”  is  the  password  to  the  skies.  Salvation  is  simplv 
the  provision  of  mercy  on  God's  part  for  all  true  Moslems.  It  is 
mercy  shown  because  of  works  done  and  as  a  reward  for  loyal  tv. 
If  that  loyalty  is  crowned  by  martyrdom,  then  martyrdom  in  its 
turn  is  crowned  by  exceptional  rewards.  Holiness  as  an  element 
of  God's  character  and  man’s  religious  life  is  a  very  vague  and 
shadowy  matter  to  the  Moslem,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  view 
of  the  nature  of  sin.  This  is,  however,  quite  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  Islam  for  conscience  sake  insists  on  many  of  the  great  truths  of 
religion  such  as  faith  and  prayer,  God’s  absolute  sovereignty,  man’s 
moral  accountability,  a  coming  judgment,  and  a  future  state  both  of 
happiness  aud  retribution,  and  meanwhile  maintains  a  formal  but  very 
indifferent  ethical  and  religious  code  which  it  strives  to  enforce.  It  is 
true,  nevertheless,  that  regeneration  and  moral  reformation — the  be¬ 
coming  of  a  “  new  creature,”  as  the  Scriptures  express  it,  is  not  a  doc¬ 
trine  or  a  practical  outcome  of  the  Moslem  religion.  Ilegeneration  is 
not  a  password  to  the  Mohammedan  heaven.  '‘Ye  must  be  born 
again  ”  is  not  an  essential  of  his  creed.  Transformation  of  character 
is  to  him  simply  a  metaphysical  fiction,  and  legal  justification  by  the 
merits  of  Christ  is  an  absurdity.  Hawthorne’s  charming  literary  fic¬ 
tion  of  a  celestial  railway  is  a  suggestive  illustration  of  the  Moslem 
theory  of  salvation.  Every  good  Mohammedan  has  a  pernetual  free 
pass  over  that  line  which  not  only  secures  to  him  personally  a  safe 
transportation  to  Paradise,  but  provides  for  him  upon  his  arrival  there 
so  luxuriously  that  he  can  leave  all  the  superfluous  impedimenta  of 
his  earthly  harem  behind  him  and  begin  his  celestial  career  with  an 
entirely  new  outfit. 

We  express  no  astonishment  that  Mohammed  did  not  teach  these 
high  mysteries  of  religion,  nor  do  we  charge  him  with  any  deliberate 
purpose  to  deceive  and  play  the  part  of  an  imposter  j  we  simplv  point 
to  the  absence  of  these  unique  and  essential  features  of  revealed  truth 
as  an  evidence  that  his  scheme  of  religion,  and  his  method  of  salvation, 
are  merely  human  conceptions,  and  that  his  soul  was  not  taught  of 
God  in  the  things  of  the  kingdom.  The  light  which  shone  around 
him  was  a  broken  and  darkened  reflection  of  divine  revelation,  which 
he  proceeded  to  focus  as  best  he  could  with  the  lens  of  human 
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reason.  He  brought  the  scattered  rays  to  the  burning  point  in  liis 
doctrine  of one  God/’ but  the  result  was  God  and  Mohammed — 
not  the  eternal  truth  revealed  in  its  true  setting  by  the  inspired 
guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  distorted  by  the  unguided  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  human  medium. 

VI.  Islam  comes  into  conflict  with  the  doctrinal  teachings  of  Christian¬ 
ity  just  at  those  points  where  reason  has  its  hest  vantage  ground 
in  opposition  to  faith.  The  doctrines  which  Islam  most  strenuously 
opposes  and  repudiates  in  Christianity  are  confessedly  the  most  profound 
mysteries  of  the  faith.  They  are  the  great  problems  over  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  herself  has  ever  pondered  with  amazement  and  awe  and  with 
reference  to  which  there  has  been  the  keenest  discussion  and  the 
largest  reserve,  even  within  the  ranks  of  professed  believers.  The  In¬ 
carnation,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Trinity,  are  all  stumbling  blocks 
to  the  Moslem  and  are  looked  upon  rather  in  the  light  of  ridiculous 
enigmas  than  sober  truths.  The  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  the  whole 
conception  of  atonement,  is  to  his  mind  a  needless  vagary.  Divine 
mercy,  in  his  view,  is  ample  enough  and  can  act  freely  and  promptly  in 
the  case  of  all  Moslems  without  the  mysterious  mediation  of  a  vicarious 
sacrifice.  That  the  Incarnate  Christ  should  die  upon  the  cross  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men  is  to  his  mind  an  absurdity  which  borders 
upon  blasphemy.  It  is  in  vain  you  attempt  to  solve  these  mysteries  by 
a  refined  theory  of  Christ’s  exalted  personality  with  its  two  natures  in 
one  person.  It  is  to  his  mind  simply  unfathomable,  and  he  dismisses 
the  whole  subject  of  Christ’s  unique  position  and  work  as  taught  in 
the  Bible  with  a  feeling  of  impatience  as  only  one  of  many  Christian 
superstitions.  We  think  it  was  John  Bunyan  who  once  said  when  he  saw 
a  criminal  led  to  execution  :  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 

goes  John  Bunyan.”  As  we  think  of  this  attitude  of  the  Moslem  to¬ 
wards  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  measure  the  capacity 
of  our  own  unaided  reason  to  deal  with  such  themes  as  these,  who  of 
us  is  not  ready  to  exclaim  :  “  This  is  probably  just  the  attitude  which 
my  own  darkened  and  finite  reason  would  take  were  it  not  for  the 
guidance  of  God’s  revealed  Word  ?”  These  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  of 
God  in  the  flesh,  and  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross  are  tlie  most  amazing 
revelations  of  the  Infinite  to  the  finite  mind,  and  it  is  only  as  faith 
aids  and  supports  reason  that  they  will  be  trustfully,  joyfully  and 
gratefully  received.  The  Moslem  objects  also  to  Christian  morality, 
and  regards  it  as  an  impracticable  ideal  which  he  never  found  exempli¬ 
fied  in  all  the  Christianity  he  ever  knew  anything  about.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  ethical  standards  and  the  constant  practice  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Christian  laity  and  the  Christian  priesthood  of  all  ranks  in  the 
Orient  is  a  sad  confirmation  of  his  theory  that  Christianity  is  a  shabby 
piece  of  hypocrisy — impossible  in  doctrine  and  in  practice  a  shallow 
sham. 
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Let  us  pause  for  a  luoineut  iu  review  and  quietly  take  the  measure 
of  this  foe.  Remember  that  Islam  in  its  origin  and  in  its  subsequent 
contact  with  Christianity,  was  the  spirit  of  reformation  inspired  by 
high  enthusiasm  grasping  a  great  religious  truth  and  contending  for 
it  in  the  face  of  soul-degrading  and  soul  destroying  idolatry.  I  verily 
believe,  if  you  and  I  had  lived  iu  those  times  amidst  the  dark  idolatry 
of  Arabiaand  had  possessed  the  conviction  and  thecourage  we  would  have 
sprung  to  the  banner  of  Mohammed,  and  would  have  been  thrilled 
with  the  thought  that  there  was  no  God  but  God,  and  probably  we 
should  have  been  captivated  with  the  idea  that  Mohammed  was  a 
leader  sent  of  God.  The  unity  and  supremacy  of  God  is  to-day  the 
central  truth  of  the  Moslem’s  creed,  in  the  recognition  of  which  he 
subdues  his  soul  and  prostrates  his  body,  and  with  a  feeling  of  pro¬ 
found  conviction  says  :  “  La  ilah  ilia  Ullah  !  ”  Remember  again  the 
fiery  energy  of  the  Moslem  and  the  marvelous  successes  of  his  arms 
and  his  practical  recognition  of  religious  brotherhood.  Remember, 
again,  that  he  has  never  been  familiar  with  anything  but  a  corrupt  and 
scandalous  Christianity.  Remember  the  charm  and  power  of  that  his¬ 
toric  personality  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  Remember  its  offer  of 
immediate  access  to  God  and  a  free  and  exclusive  salvation  to  all  loyal 
adherents.  Remember  its  liberal  margin  for  human  faults  and  pas¬ 
sions  and  the  fact  that  it  lays  no  violent  hands  upon  sins  of  the  flesh. 
Remember  the  Paradise  it  pictures  to  the  sensuous  Oriental  imagina¬ 
tion.  Remember  that  it  makes  its  issue  with  Christianity  and  puts 
forward  its  assumptions  of  superiority  just  at  those  points  where  the 
weak  and  finite  reason  of  man  is  most  inclined  to  falter  and  yield, 
and  where  Christianity  advances  truths  which  only  a  God-taught  faith 
can  receive  and  grasp,  and  which  have  always  been  attacked  with  equal 
vehemence  by  human  philosophy  and  rationalistic  criticism.  Remem¬ 
ber,  moreover,  that  Islam  has  always  regarded  Christianity  as  cowed 
and  defeated,  and  that  Reformed  Christianity,  with  its  spiritual  weap¬ 
ons  and  its  resources  of  grace  and  its  heavenly  alliances,  has  never 
fairly  grappled  with  Mohammedanism,  and  that  every  energy  of  both 
state  and  church  will  be  in  array  to  prevent  the  very  entrance  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  the  field,  and  will  seek  to  hold  the  Moslem  world  intact  by 
every  resource  of  irresponsible  power.  If  w^e  bear  in  mind  also  that  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  at  least  every  defection  from  the  Moslem  ranks  is 
looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  a  desertion  from  the  army,  we  can 
form  some  conception  of  the  gigantic  task  and  the  heroic  opportunity 
God  is  preparing  in  the  near  future  for  the  Christian  church.  Cliris- 
tianity  in  her  historic  childhood  was  called  upon  to  contend  with  the 
colossal  power  of  the  heathen  Roman  Empire.  She  was  victorious, 
although  her  resources  were  limited  and  her  opponent  was,  to  all  hu¬ 
man  judgment,  unconquerable.  Let  her  not  think  now  in  lier  splendid 
maturity,  with  her  imperial  resources,  her  heavenly  Leader,  her  gracious 
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mission,  and  with  the  crying  needs  and  the  pressing  problems  and  the 
deepening  conflicts  of  this  nineteenth  century  cljallenging  lier  attention, 
that  lier  warfare  is  accomplished  and  she  can  disband  her  forces. 
Islam  and  all  else  arrayed  in  opposition  must  first  give  place  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Our  Lord  is  even  now  leading  His  church  to  this  battle 
ground  of  sublime  privilege  and  high  responsibility.  His  leadership 
is  our  inspiration.  His  promises  our  hope.  His  power  our  trust.  His 
glory  and  supremacy  our  aim  and  the  only  possible  outcome  of  the 
contest. 

Christian  missions,  as  related  to  Mohammedanism  and  the  mission¬ 
ary  activity  of  Islam  are  just  now  live  themes  among  readers  of  our 
current  literature  in  Europe  and  America.  A  prolonged  and  vigorous 
debate  has  arisen  in  the  periodicals  of  our  day,  and  more  especially  in 
Church  of  England  circles,  upon  this  subject,  arising  from  a  paper  pre¬ 
sented  by  Canon  Taylor  at  the  Church  of  England  Congress  in  1887. 
His  exaggerated  statements  of  the  present  progress  of  Islam  have  been 
fully  answered  by  Sir  William  Hunter,  We  shall  discuss  here  only  his 
ideal  views  of  Islam  as  a  religion.  The  whole  field  is  now  being 
searched  and  discussed  by  both  the  friends  and  critics  of  missions. 
Aside  from  the  literary  and  historic  interest  which  Oriental  students 
would  find  in  the  discussion,  the  whole  subject  of  the  propriety,  neces¬ 
sity  and  usefulness  of  Christian  missions  to  Moslems  has  come  to  the 
front  in  the  debate.  It  is  a  matter  which  under  present  conditions 
fairly  challenges  the  attention  of  Christendom,  and  as  our  American 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  have  important  and  very 
successful  missions  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  stronghold  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  faith,  it  is  a  subject  of  interest  also  to  American  Christianity.  Our 
American  churches  have  at  present  a  constituency  of  70,000  Protestant 
adherents  to  their  mission  churches  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  including 
Syria  and  Egypt.  Of  this  number  15,200  are  upon  the  roll  of  church 
membership,  and  additions  to  the  church  at  present  are  at  the  rate  of 
about  1,500  every  year.  There  are  six  American  colleges  in  the  em¬ 
pire  with  1,200  students,  and  700  mission  schools  with  40,000  pupils. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  by  American  missionaries  into  every 
prominent  language  of  the  empire,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  are 
annually  sold.  The  mission  presses  in  Turkey,  including  Syria,  print 
not  less  than  40,000,000  of  pages  of  religious  and  educational  litera¬ 
ture  every  year,  including  over  20,000,000  of  pages  of  the  Word  of 
God.  These  converts  of  whom  I  have  spoken  are  not,  however,  from 
the  Moslems — they  are  from  the  Oriental  Christian  churches,  among 
which  a  reformation  work  is  going  on  and  a  purer  form  of  Christianity 
is  being  established.  There  are  converts  from  Islam  to  Christianity 
in  India  and  in  Egypt,  but  Moslem  converts  in  any  numbers  cannot 
openly  at  least  be  won  as  yet  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
for  the  government  will  not  allow  the  effort  to  be  made  ;  nor  is  a  Mos- 
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lem’s  life  safe  for  aii  hour  (except  perhaps  in  Egypt)  if  he  openly  becomes 
a  Christian.  It  is  hard  to  convince  when  conviction  means  death  ;  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  before  conviction. 
The  Turkish  government,  just  at  present,  is  in  a  state  of  very  lively 
suspicion  with  reference  to  this  growing  and  expanding  work  of  Amer¬ 
ican  missionaries.  The  Turkish  authorities,  from  the  Sultan  down¬ 
wards,  are  beginning  to  feel  that  Islam  has  more  to  fear  from  the  quiet 
growth  and  the  expanding  influence  of  missionary  institutions  than 
from  any  other  opposing  force.  They  find  themselves  suddenly  con¬ 
fronted  with  churches,  colleges,  schools,  hospitals,  Bibles  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  and  presses  from  which  flow  such  a  stream  of  permanent  and 
periodical  literature  that  they  are  fairly  bewildered,  and  lament  the 
day  that  missionary  agencies  were  admitted  to  the  empire.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  become  more  and  more  evident  that  God  s  purpose  contem¬ 
plates  not  simply  the  reformation  of  Oriental  Christianty,  but  the 
establishment  of  a  basis  of  operations  for  that  far  more  inspiring  and 
formidable  task  of  which  I  forbear  to  speak  here  in  any  further 
detail. 

The  paper  of  Canon  Taylor,  as  coming  from  a  Christian  clergyman, 
was  remarkable  for  its  exaltation  of  Mohammedanism,  and  in  his  sub¬ 
sequent  articles,  published  chiefly  in  i\\e  Foi'tni^htly  Revieiu,  he  has 
shown  scant  courtesy  to  missions  which  he  has  caricatured  and  mis¬ 
represented.  The  main  points  of  his  position  in  the  paper  on  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  He  contends  that 
Islam  demands  the  consideration  and  esteem  of  the  Christian  church, 
since  it  is  in  essence  an  imperfect  or  undeveloped  Christianity,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  preparatory  to  an  advanced  Christian  faith.  It 
must,  in  his  opinion,  be  looked  upon  as  a  religious  position  half  way  be¬ 
tween  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  being  more  cosmopolitan  and 
less  exclusive  than  Judaism,  and  missionary  ‘in  its  activities,  it  helps  on 
in  the  general  direction  of  Christianity  wherever  it  wins  converts  from 
heathen  communities.  In  fact,  it  must  be  considered,  according  to  his 
judgment,  as  an  advanced  guard  of  Christian  missions — not  antagon¬ 
istic  to  the  gospel,  but  fighting  at  the  outposts  the  same  battle  against 
heathenism  with  weapons  on  the  whole  rather  better  and  more  effect¬ 
ive  than  those  wielded  by  Christianity.  He  contends  that  it  leads 
men  from  the  darkness  and  degradation  of  pure  heathenism,  with  its 
superstitions  and  cruelties,  to  an  intelligent  conception  of  one  God,  and 
gives  them  a  simple  and  comprehensive  view  of  His  attributes  and 
dealings  with  men,  and  the  duties  He  requires  of  them.  It  leads  them, 
moreover,  into  an  attitude  of  human  brotherhood  with  their  fellow- 
men,  and  brings  them  into  league  with  each  other  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  common  religious  faith.  He  contends  that  Islam  contains 
and  teaches  all  the  morality  that  heathen  and  barbarous  nations  could 
be  expected  to  receive  and  practice.  It  represents  what  he  regards  as 
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the  high-water  mark  of  practical  morality  and  intelligible  doctrine 
among  Oriental  nations,  and  as  such  should  be  supported  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  Christianity,  hoping  for  better  things  further  on.  Islam,  in 
his  opinion,  is  divine  as  far  as  it  goes;  it  is  at  once  a  successful  illustra¬ 
tion  and  a  happy  outcome  of  the  law  of  expediency,  representing  an 
imperfect  possibility,  which  is  better  practically  than  an  impossible 
ideal.  In  view  of  these  considerations  he  advocates  that  Christianity 
should  join  hands  with  Islam  and  establish  a  modus  vivendi  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  concession  and  recognition. 

This  is  an  attractive  position  with  a  large  class  of  minds  who  are 
willing  to  rank  the  gospel  as  only  one  of  a  dozen  religions.  With 
them  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  its  exclusive  claims,  its  unique 
glories,  its  adaptation  and  efficacy  as  the  only  religion  which  saves,  are 
still  open  questions.  What  religion  should  be  taught  to  men  becomes, 
therefore,  a  mere  question  of  expediency  and  availability.  An  effect¬ 
ive  accommodation  in  the  light  of  human  wisdom  is  with  them  as  ser¬ 
viceable  in  religion  as  in  anything  else.  The  gospel  may,  therefore, 
be  manipulated  into  a  compromise  with  any  other  religion  if  it  is  a 
workable  scheme. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  why  does  not  this  general  plan  which 
Canon  Taylor  advocates  with  reference  to  Islam  hold  also  with  refer 
ence  to  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  or  of  Protestantism  to 
the  Papacy,  and  more  especially  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches? 
Why  does  it  not  apply  in  theory  to  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  all 
religions  of  the  East?  It  should  be  noted  here  that  Canon  Taylor 
seems  to  regard  all  reformation  of  existing  Christianity  in  the  Orient, 
and  even  throughout  the  world,  as  a  needless  and  wasteful  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  and  labor,  as  he  speaks  with  great  disparagement  of  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  “  proselyte  ”  from  the  Oriental  Christian  churches.  He  Avould 
apparently  leave  apostate  Christianity  in  its  decay  and  degradation, 
and  extend  the  hand  of  brotherhood  even  to  Islam.  We  must  jjause 
to  ask  here — would  Christ  approve?  Would  the  Bible  sanction?  The 
simple  answer  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Paul,  “  If  I  or  an  angel 
from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  than  that  which  I  have  preached 
to  you,  let  him  be  accursed.”  God  has  given  us  the  gospel ;  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  preach  and  teach  the  religion  of  Christ  and  no 
other.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  Christianity  as  an  impossible  ideal, 
nor  can  we  consider  Islam  as  a  step  towards  Christianity.  It  is  rather 
an  attitude  of  pronounced  opposition  to  Christianity,  and  not  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  only,  but  to  civilization  and  to  all  social  and  intellectual  and 
spiritual  progress. 

It  is,  however,  the  part  both  of  wisdom  and  courtesy  to  give 
to  Islam  all  the  credit  it  deserves  ;  to  acknowledge  its  influence  in  the 
world  as  an  anti-heathen  reform  ;  to  place  it  high  in  the  scale  of  his¬ 
toric  failures  on  the  part  of  human  wisdom  to  establish  a  religion  to 
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supersede  the  gospel ;  to  acknowledge  its  skillful  adaptation  to  an 
Oriental  constituency  ;  to  recognize  the  truth  which  it  contains  and 
the  natural  basis  which  it  affords  for  a  work  of  supernatural  grace  and 
spiritual  enlightenment  through  the  revealed  Word  applied  by  the 
Spirit  ;  to  recognize  every  excellence  of  personal  character  which  may 
be  found  in  individual  Moslems  of  the  more  serious  and  devout  type. 
No  one  can  do  all  this  more  easily  than  a  Christian  missionary  living 
in  Moslem  lands.  When,  however,  it  comes  to  the  question  of  his 
duty  and  responsibility  as  a  religious  teacher,  every  consideration  of 
loyalty  and  high  obligation  requires  him  to  teach  only  the  gospel  of 
his  Divine  Master.  This  is  his  supreme  privilege,  his  sublime  mission, 
and  his  inexorable  task.  No  Christian  missionary  is  sent  to  the  Mos¬ 
lem  world  to  establish  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Islam.  He  is  sent  there 
to  carry  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  the  perishing  Moslem.  He  is  God’s 
messenger  to  a  deluded  people.  The  preaching  of  the  Cross,  which, 
of  course,  is  an  offense  to  the  Moslem  as  it  was  to  Jew  and  Gentile  of 
old,  is  the  very  business  which  brings  him  there.  He  must  endeavor 
to  accomplish  this  delicate  mission  with  tact  and  wisdom,  and  must  be 
patient  and  courteous  and  courageous  ;  but  he  has  not  the  slightest 
authority  from  God  or  man  to  depart  from  his  instructions  or  enter 
into  any  questionable  compromises.  He  is  an  ambassador  of  the  Cross, 
not  an  apologist  for  the  Crescent. 

The  question  of  method  is,  no  doubt,  a  pressing  one,  and  upon  this 
point  Christian  missionaries  all  over  the  world  are  seeking  guidance 
and  would  be  grateful  for  liglit.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain  ;  no 
method  can  be  tolerated  whicli  lowers  the  standards  of  the  gospel,  or 
compromises  its  truths,  or  places  a  human  religion  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  one  divine  religion  ;  nor  would  such  a  method  be  fruitful  in 
any  results  of  solid  or  permanent  value. 

This  is  most  assuredly  the  spirit  of  all  our  American  missionaries  in 
the  Orient.  They  look  to  the  Christian  churches  at  home  to  sustain 
aftd  encourage  them  in  this  theory  of  Cliristian  missions  to  Mohamme¬ 
dans.  They  hope  for  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  Christ’s  people  as 
they  endeavor  to  work  on  upon  these  lines.  It  is  time  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public  of  America  to  be  intelligently  and  profoundly  interested  in 
the  religious  development  of  Oriental  nations,  and  especially  m  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Islam  and  the  duty  of  the 
church  of  Christ  to  Moslems.  Let  us  study  this  question  in  the  light 
of  history  and  with  a  living  sympathy  in  tlie  welfare  of  200,000,000  of 
our  race.  Consider  the  desperate  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  how 
the  honor  of  Christ  is  involved  throughout  the  whole  Eastern  world. 
Watch  the  developments  of  the  Eastern  question  as  one  which  holds  in 
focus  the  most  burning  problems  of  European  diplomacy.  Note 
the  rapid  movements  of  European  governments  in  taking  possession 
of  the  territory  of  Africa,  more  than  one-half  of  which  is  uow  in  their 
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control.  Watch  the  tightening  grip  of  Christian  civilization  upon  the 
African  slave  trade,  which  is  the  most  hideous  scandal  of  our  century 
and  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  Arab  Mohammedans.  Take  a  broad 
outlook  over  the  field  where  are  gathered  the  momentous  interests  in¬ 
volved  in  this  Mohammedan  problem,  and  let  us  have  the  prayers  of 
Christendom  in  the  interests  of  Christ’s  kingdom  and  its  blessed  reign. 
Within  the  memory  of  living  men  the  Christian  church  was  praying 
for  open  doors  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  heathen  world.  To-day  the 
church  is  sending  her  missionaries  through  a  thousand  avenues  into 
the  heart  of  heathendom.  Let  us  have  another  triumph  of  prayer. 
If  the  church  of  Christ  will  march  around  this  mighty  fortress  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith  sounding  her  silver  trumpets  of  prayer,  it  will  not 
be  long  before,  by  some  intervention  of  divine  power,  it  will  be  over¬ 
thrown.  Let  it  be  one  of  the  watchwords  of  our  church  in  these  clos¬ 
ing  decades  of  the  19th  century,  that  Christ,  the  Child  of  the  Orient 
and  the  divine  Heir  of  her  tribes  and  kingdoms,  shall  possess  His  in¬ 
heritance.  The  Moslem  Avorld  shall  be  open  to  the  gracious  entrance 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel.  The  spell  of  Hvelve 
centuries  shall  be  broken.  That  voice  from  the  Arabian  desert  shall 
no  longer  say  to  the  church  of  the  living  God — thus  far  and  no  fur¬ 
ther.  The  deep  and  sad  delusion  Avhich  shadows  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  so  many  millions  of  our  felloAV-men  shall  be  dispelled, 
and  the  blessed  life-giving  power  of  Christ’s  religion  shall  supplant  the 
dead  forms  and  the  outworn  creed  of  Islam. 
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THE  GREEK  CHURCH  AND  PROT¬ 
ESTANT  MISSIONS ;  OR,  MISSIONS 
TO  THE  ORIENTAL  CHURCHES. 

BY  EEV.  HENRY  H.  JESSUP,  D.D.,  BEIRUT, 
SYRIA. 

The  Oriental  fchurches  may  be  divided 
into  six  great  classes,  comprising  fourteen 
different  sects  : 

I.  The  Monophysite,  Eutycliian,  or  anti- 
Chalcedonian  sects,  who  reject  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  held  in  451. 
These  are  four  :  the  Armenians,  Jacobites 
(or  Syrians),  Copts,  and  Abyssinians.  They 
all  have  their  own  distinct  ritual  and  calen¬ 
dar,  are  hostile  to  each  other  and  to  all  other 
Christian  sects,  have  a  married  parish 
clergy,  and  reject  the  primacy  of  the  Pope. 

II.  The  anti-Ephesian,  who  reject  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  in  431.  These  are  the 
Nestorians  or  Chaldeans.  They  have  a 
married  clergy,  a  high  reverence  for  the 
Scriptuies,  and  but  little  picture  worship. 

III.  The  Orthodox  Greek,  who  accept 
the  seven  General  Councils.  The  Greek 
Church  is  Rome  decapitated — a  priestly  sys¬ 
tem  without  a  pontifex,  an  exclusive  tradi¬ 
tional  Church,  which  yet  allows  the  Bible 
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to  the  people.  In  the  Turkish  Empire  its 
patriarchs  and  the  most  of  its  bishops  are 
foreigners,  speaking  only  Greek  and  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  customs  and  wants  of  the  people, 
though  of  late  the  Syrians  of  the  Greek 
Church  demand  bishops  of  the  Arab  race. 
The  parish  clergy  are  married  and  generally 
most  illiterate.  The  present  Anglican 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  remarked  to  a  traveller 
recently  that  “  no  one  but  those  who  lived 
in  the  East  could  be  aware  of  the  gross  igno¬ 
rance  and  immorality  of  the  Greek  priests.” 
Ordinarily  the  practice  in  appointing  priests 
is  that  of  Jeroboam,  who  “  made  priests  of 
the  lowest  of  the  people.” 

IV.  The  Maronite,  a  papal  sect,  the  an¬ 
cient  Monothelites,  who  accepted  the  papacy 
in  1182  A.D.  They  are  chiefly  peasants  in 
Northern  Lebanon,  an  ignorant  people,  and 
an  educated  priesthood  sworn  to  allegiance 
to  Rome,  and  yet  like  all  the  above  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  married  parish  clergy.  The  Maronite 
patriarch  is  regarded  by  his  people  as  hardly 
inferior  to  the  Pope. 

V.  The  six  Oriental  papal  sects,  who  are 
converts  from  six  of  the  above  sects  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  They  are  the  Papal 
Greek,  Papal  Armenian,  Papal  Syrian,  Pa¬ 
pal  Nestorian,  Papal  Coptic,  and  Papal 
Abyssinian.  They  maintain  their  own  cal¬ 
endars  and  saint  days,  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  and  various  ancient  prerogatives 
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which  the  papal  legates  are  now  striving 
most  assiduously  to  abolish. 

VI.  The  Latins,  a  small  community  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  attaches  of  the  French  and 
Italian  monasteries,  who  have  conformed  in 
all  respects  to  the  Church  of  Eome. 

These  sects  all  agree  sufficiently  both  in 
the  common  truth  and  the  common  error 
which  they  hold,  to  be  classed  as  one — one 
in  their  need  of  reformation,  one  in  being 
an  obstacle  to  the  Christianization  of  the 
Mohammedan  world. 

They  all  hold  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  of  baptismal  regeneration,  priestly 
absolution,  Mariolatry  and  saint  worship, 
image  and  picture  worship,  auricular  con¬ 
fession,  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  Their 
patriarchs  and  bishops  are  celibate,  but  the 
parish  clergy  are  generally  allowed  to  marry 
once.  Instruction  in  the  Scriptures  is  vir¬ 
tually  unknown. 

The  numbers  of  these  sects,  not  including 
Eussia  and  Greece,  are  as  follows  :  Greeks, 
1,000,000  ;  Maronites,  230,000  ;  Nestorian 
Catholics,  20,000  ;  Greek  Catholics,  50,000  ; 
Jacobite  Syrians,  30,000  ;  other  papal  sects, 
300,000  ;  Nestorians,  140,000  ;  Nestorians 
in  India,  116,000  ;  Armenians,  3,000,000  ; 
Copts,  200,000  ;  Abyssinians,  4,500,000  ; 
total,  9,586,000. 

Thus  we  have  about  ten  millions  of  nomi¬ 
nal  Christians  scattered  throughout  the 
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great  centres  and  seats  of  Mohamiiiedan 
population  and  power. 

These  Christian  sects  have  never  felt  the 
impulse  of  such  an  awakening  as  shook  all 
Europe  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 
About  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Luther 
the  German  Protestant  divines  opened  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  but  he  rejected  their  overtures  with 
contempt.  The  Greek  Church  “  knew  not 
the  day  of  its  visitation.”  For  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  that  time,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  sending  of  papal  legates,  hardly 
a  movement  was  made  in  Europe  toward 
modifying  the  state  of  the  Eastern  churches. 

^  In  the  year  1819  the  first  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  came  to  Western  Asia,  bringing 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  Mohammedans, 
but  in  their  explorations  they  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  these  various  Oriental  Christian 
sects.  They  found  them  to  be  ignorant, 
illiterate,  superstitious,  idolatrous,  despised, 
and  hated  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Yet  they  were  instructed  “  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  Oriental  churches,  but  to  visit 
the  ecclesiastics  and  persuade  them,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  abandon  their  errors,  which  are  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  Word  of  God.” 

They  gave  themselves,  therefore,  to  the 
work  of  education,  Bible  distribution,  and 
the  press.  But  in  1832  the  Greek  bishops 
in  Latakiah,  Tripoli,  Damascus,  and  other 
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places  gathered  the  Arabic  Bibles  (printed 
in  London  from  the  version  of  the  Roman 
propaganda)  and  burned  them  in  the  court¬ 
yards  of  the  churches.  In  1830  the  Maro- 
nite  patriarch  put  to  death  Asaad-esh- 
Shidiak,  the  martyr  of  Lebanon,  for  reading 
the  Bible  and  rejecting  the  errors  of  Rome. 

In  September,  1835,  Rev.  Drs.  Eli  Smith 
and  W.  M.  Thomson  and  other  missionaries, 
in  reply  to  the  request  of  a  papal  Greek  priest 
from  Acre  to  profess  the  Protestant  faith, 
adopted  the  following  minutes  :  1.  It  is  not 
an  object  with  us  to  draw  individuals  from 
other  native  Christian  sects  and  thereby  in¬ 
crease  our  own  denomination.  2.  Yet  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the  churches 
who  have  sent  us  hither,  when  a  member  of 
any  native  sect,  giving  satisfactory  evidence 
of  piety,  desires  the  sacraments  of  us,  we 
cannot  refuse  his  request,  however  it  may 
interfere  with  his  previous  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
lations.”  On  this  basis  individuals  of  the 
various  Oriental  churches,  including  bishops, 
priests,  and  others,  were  received  to  the 
Lord’s  table,  together  with  baptized  converts 
from  the  Druzes. 

But  the  number  of  enlightened  men  and 
women  increased  in  various  parts  of  the 
land,  and  they  demanded  the  right  to  be 
organized  into  a  distinct  Protestant  Church 
of  their  own. 

This  request  was  finally  acceded  to,  and 
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the  first  Protestant  native  Syrian  church 
was  organized  in  1848.  Since  that  time 
twenty-five  other  churches  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  this  mission,  with  about  1700 
communicants  from  among  Moslems,  Jews, 
Druzes,  Greeks,  Maronites,  Nusairiyeh,  and 
Bedawin  Arabs. 

The  whole  number  of  Protestant  churches 
in  the  empire  is  now  about  175,  with  20,000 
communicants  and  nearly  100,000  adherents. 
The  majority  of  these  communities  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  from  the  Oriental  churches,  and 
we  are  now  met  by  the  high  ecclesiastical 
party  in  the  Anglican  Church  with  the  pro¬ 
test  that  this  whole  movement  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  denounced  as  proselytism,  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  build  up  one  Christian  Church  at 
the  expense  of  another.  It  is  said  that 
these  Greeks  and  Maronites  and  others 
have  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  receive  their  followers  into 
our  churches.  We  do  not  propose  to  reply 
to  this  charge  by  the  et  tu  Brute'’  coun¬ 
tercharge  that  these  same  high  sacerdotal- 
ists  do  not  hesitate  in  England  and  America 
to  receive  scores  of  Methodists  and  Bap¬ 
tists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists  and 
Friends  to  their  own  church,  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  have  committed  the  heinous 
sin  of  proselytism.  The  work  of  missions 
in  the  East  can  be  justified  without  such  a 
personal  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
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Let  us  consider  the  whole  question  calm¬ 
ly,  in  the  light  of  God’s  Word  and  Provi¬ 
dence. 

The  chief  and  ultimate  object  of  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  Western  Asia  is  the  conversion 
of  the  Mohammedans  to  the  Christian  faith. 
They  number  180,000,000  in  Asia  and  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  constitute  one  of  the  great  influen¬ 
tial  factors  in  the  future  religious  history  of 
the  race.  The  Gospel  is  to  be  given  to 
them.  All  the  Christian  churches  which 
have  any  missionary  zeal  admit  this.  Thus 
far  they  are  almost  unaflected  by  the  great 
missionary  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

They  believe  in  one  God  and  in  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ; 
but  regard  the  Scriptures  as  corrupted,  deny 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  ignore  the  spiritual¬ 
ity  of  religion,  and  look  upon  Christians  as 
their  hereditary  enemies.  Having  seen  only 
the  Oriental  type  of  Christianity,  they  de¬ 
spise  its  immorality  and  idolatry,  and  pro¬ 
test  against  the  creature  worship  and  image 
worship  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  Images,  pictures,  and  saints  are 
the  abomination  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 

The  pagans  of  the  second  century  ob¬ 
jected  to  Christianity  that  it  had  neither 
altars  nor  images  ;  the  Moslem  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  objects  to  Christianity  that 
it  has  only  images  and  altars. 
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The  Christian  missionary  to-day  urges  a 
Mohammedan  to  accept  Christianity.  He 
is  met  with  the  derisive  reply,  “  Thank 
God  we  are  not  idol  worshippers  as  are  you 
Christians,  and  God  willing,  we  never  will 
be.  We  have  lived  among  Christians  twelve 
hundred  years,  and  we  want  none  of  your 
creature  worship.  There  is  no  God  but 
God.”  The  missionary  may  protest  and  ex¬ 
plain,  but  until  he  can  show  the  Moslem  a 
pure  Christianity  in  life  and  doctrine,  and 
illustrate  by  living  examples  the  Bible  ideal 
of  a  Christian  church,  his  appeals  and  argu- 
meiits  will  be  in  vain. 

This  state  of  things  confronted  all  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  in  Oriental  lands  fifty  years 
ago,  and  it  confronts  them  to-day. 

These  Oriental  churches  are  among  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  their 
Mohammedan  neighbors.  Protestants  gen¬ 
erally  will  admit  this  with  regard  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  are  those  who  contend  that  the  Greek 
Church  is  purer,  and  hence  should  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  work  of  evangelizing  the 
Moslems  and  Jews  in  Western  Asia.  As  ' 
this  question  is  now  a  “  burning’"  one  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  let  us  ask  what  is  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Western  Asia  to-day  ?  Our  reply  will 
be  taken  chiefiy  from  their  own  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  books.  The  XIXth  Article  of  faith  of 
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the  Church  of  England  declares  that  “  as 
the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch  have  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of 
Kome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their  living 
and  manner  of  ceremonies,  hut  also  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith.’’  And  in  Article  XXII.,  “  The 
Romish  doctrine  concerning  Purgatory,  Par¬ 
dons,  W orshipping  and  Adoration  as  well  of 
Images  as  of  Reliques,  and  also  Invocation 
of  Saints  is  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God.” 

I.  In  the  Greek  Catechism,  Jerusalem 
ed.,  page  82,  we  read,  “It  is  one  of  the 
presumptuous  sins  against  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  hope  for  salvation  without  works  to  merit 
it.”  It  is  plainly  taught  that  justification 
can  only  be  obtained  as  a  reward  of  merito¬ 
rious  actions.  In  this  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  agree,  only  that  in  the  Latin  theol¬ 
ogy  “the  merit  of  good  works  is  acquired 
only  through  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
while  the  Greek  Church  puts  into  a  motley 
confusion  Christ,  the  sacraments,  the  priest, 
and  good  works.”  *  Rejecting  the  scrip¬ 
tural  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the 
door  is  thrown  open  for  endless  error  and 
confusion. 

II.  A  sacrament  is  defined  to  he  “a  sa¬ 
cred  performance  whereby  grace  acts  in  a 
mysterious  manner  upon  man.  In  other 


♦  “  Researches  into  the  Religions  of  Syria,”  by  Rev.  John 
VVortahet,  M.D.,  London,  1860,  an  admirable  book  which 
should  he  reprinted  and  widely  read. 
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words,  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva¬ 
tion.”  *  “  The  sacraments  are  divided  inta 

two  classes  :  first,  such  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  themselves — namely,  baptism, 
holy  chrism,  and  communion.  These  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  procuring  salva¬ 
tion  and  eternal  life  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
be  saved  without  them.  The  second  divi¬ 
sion  embraces  those  sacraments,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  which  proceeds  from  something 
else.” 

III.  “  The  benefits  conferred  by  baptism 
are  the  remission  of  original  sin,  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  all  past  actual  sins,  and  grace  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  believer  in  his  conflict  with  the 
world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil,” 

In  baptism  the  first  step  is  exorcising  the 
evil  spirit  by  an  elaborate  prayer  of  con¬ 
juration.  Then  the  priest  breathes  into  the 
mouth  of  the  candidate,  on  his  forehead, 
and  on  his  bosom,  each  time  saying,  “  Dis¬ 
pel  from  him  every  evil  and  polluted  spirit 
which  may  lurk  in  his  heart,”  etc. 

Then  the  candidate  or  his  godfather  re¬ 
nounces  the  devil,  his  works,  his  angels,  his 
service,  and  his  pomp. 

The  water  and  oil  are  then  consecrated. 
In  the  prayer  of  consecration  for  the  water 
is  the  petition,  “  Make  it  a  fountain  of  im¬ 
mortality,  granting  sanctification,  forgiving 


•  Universal  Catechism,  Part  I.,  sec.  10. 
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eins,  dispelling  diseases,  destroying  devils,” 
-etc.  Similar  language  is  used  in  conse¬ 
crating  the  oil. 

The  person  is  then  immersed  three  times, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  This  trine  immersion  is  regarded 
as  essential,  and  all  converts  to  the  Greek 
Church  must  be  rebaptized.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  Greek  Church  is  far  more  exclu¬ 
sive  than  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  does  not 
admit  that  the  Pope  or  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  ever  been  baptized.  Rome 
admits  lay  baptism,  and  baptism  by  sprink¬ 
ling,  pouring,  or  immersion.  The  Greek 
Church  insists  on  trine  immersion  by  a 
Creek  priest.  An  Anglican  clergyman 
■once  asked  permission  to  “  assist”  a  Greek 
priest  in  his  service  in  Nazareth.  The 
priest  politely  informed  him  that  as  he  had 
never  been  either  baptized  or  ordained  his 
request  must  be  declined. 

IV.  After  baptism  the  priest  administers 
holy  chrism.  The  oil  for  this  purpose  is  a 
mixture  of  olive  oil  and  aromatic  substances 
made  in  a  decoction  by  the  bishop.  The 
fuel  used  is  the  half-rotten  and  worn-out 
wood  of  the  holy  pictures  (eikons),  which 
have  been  worn  off  by  the  constant  kissing 
of  devout  worshippers  or  so  worm-eaten  by 
age  as  to  be  useless. 

The  priest  anoints  the  candidate’s  fore¬ 
head,  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth,  ears,  breast, 
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hands,  and  feet  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  say¬ 
ing,  “  The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Amen.”  The  communion  is  then., 
administered  equally  to  adults  and  infants. 
Eucologion,  Jerusalem,  1856,  (under  in¬ 
spection  of  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.) 

V.  As  all  sin,  original  and  actual,  com¬ 
mitted  before  baptism  is  washed  away  by  it,, 
subsequent  sins  are  pardoned  by  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  “  repentance,”  “  whereby  he  who- 
confesses  his  sins  is  pardoned  by  Jesua. 
Christ  himself,  through  the  absolution  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  priest.”  After  confession, 
the  priest  says,  “  As  to  the  sins  which  thou 
hast  confessed,  go  in  peace  without  the 
least  anxiety.” 

VI.  Penances,  such  as  fasting  over  and 
above  the  appointed  times,  are  imposed  on 
the  penitent,  to  “  cleanse  the  conscience- 
and  give  peace  of  mind.”  ''' 

VII.  The  Communion  is  a  sacrificial  mass,^. 
both  a  eucharistical  and  propitiatory  sacri¬ 
fice.  In  the  liturgy  of  the  mass  hardly  a 
vestige  of  the  original  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  has  been  preserved.  The- 
priest  takes  a  cake  of  bread  in  his  left  hand 
and  the  sacred  spear  in  his  right,  touches, 
the  bread  with  the  spear  four  times  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  repeating  words  from  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Deacon  :  “  Lift  up,  0  Lord.”  The 
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priest  takes  up  the  sacred  bread,  saying, 

“  He  was  cut  oS  out  of  the  land  of  the  liv¬ 
ing.”  He  then  inverts  the  bread  in  the 
silver  plate.  Deacon  :  “  Slay,  0  Lord.  ’ 
The  priest  then  slays  the  bread  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  etc.  Deacon  :  “  Pierce,  O 
Lord.”  The  priest  then  pierces  the  right 
side  of  the  cake. 

The  priest  then  takes  another  cake,  and 
cutting  off  a  part,  takes  it  up  on  the  point 
of  the  spear,  saying,  “  In  honor  and  com¬ 
memoration  of  our  most  blessed  lady  Mary, 
the  mother  of  God,  whose  virginity  is  per¬ 
petual,  by  whose  intercessions  accept,  0 
God,  this  sacrifice  upon  thy  heavenly  altar.” 
He  then  puts  it  on  the  light  side  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  bread,  saying,  “  Upon  thy  right  hand 
did  stand  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir.”  He 
then  cuts  nine  pieces  from  the  cake,  in 
commemoration  of  prophets,  apostles, 
fathers,  bishops,  martyrs,  saints,  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  all  the  priests  and  deacons, 
“  For  those  who  built  the  temple,  even  for 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  .  .  .  for  those 
who  die  in  hope  of  the  resurrection,  for 
those  who  present  the  bread  ;”  and  for  all  the 
quick  and  the  dead  whom  the  priest  chooses 
to  mention.  Then,  after  various  other 
prayers  and  ceremonies,  the  priest  says, 
“  Let  both  the  bread  and  the  mingled  wine 
and  water  he  transmuted  and  transformed 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit.” 
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The  deacon  then  takes  a  fan  and  fans  the 
holy  substances  and  the  priest  says,  “We 
present  unto  thee  this  reasonable  sacrifice 
for  the  believers  who  are  dead,  for  the  primi¬ 
tive  parents,  for  the  fathers,  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  preachers,  martyrs,  con¬ 
fessors,  hermits,  and  teachers,  and  for  the 
soul  of  every  just  man  who  died  in  the 
faith.” 

At  this  juncture  persons  may  be  seen  en¬ 
tering  the  inner  temple  where  the  priest  is 
“  sacrificing,”  and  laying  down  pieces  of 
money,  at  the  same  time  repeating  to  him 
the  names  they  wish  to  have  mentioned  and 
to  receive  a  part  of  the  benefit  from  the 
sacrifice.  For  a  dead  person  masses  are  al¬ 
ways  performed  specially. 

An  ex-Greek  priest,  now  for  twenty  years 
a  Protestant  native  preacher  in  Syria,  has 
informed  me  that  he  could  never  hear  the 
ringing  sound  of  the  money  brought  to  him 
while  reading  the  communion  service,  as  a 
Greek  priest,  without  a  shudder,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  offensive  rites  of  the  Greek  Church 
which  drove  him  into  Protestantism. 

VIII.  The  Greek  Church  believes  in  the 
existence  of  a  limbus  wherein  the  souls  of 
departed  men  are  received  and  kept  until 
the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  Catechism 
teaches  that  “  prayers  offered  in  behalf  of 
such  as  die  in  the  faith  without  having 
yielded  fruits  meet  for  repentance  are  eflfica- 
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cious  in  helping  them  to  obtain  a  blessed 
resurrection  ;  especially  if  such  prayers  are 
accompanied  by  the  offering  of  the  bloodless 
sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  by  alms  offered  in  faith  in 
behalf  of  them.’' 

IX.  We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
pulsive  and  unchristian  features  of  the 
Greek  Church,  the  worship  of  images. 
The  Council  of  Constantinople  (a.u.  754), 
composed  of  338  bishops,  enacted  laws  re¬ 
pressing  the  growing  idolatry  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  their  triumph  was  brief.  The 
infamous  Irene,  having  first  poisoned  her 
husband  in  order  to  obtain  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  her 
son,  and  then  having  deposed  Paul,  one  of 
the  iconoclasti,  from  the  patriarchal  chair 
of  Constantinople  and  put  Tarasius,  her 
secretary,  in  his  place,  assembled  in  concert 
with  Hadrian,  the  Homan  pontiff,  a  council 
(a.d.  786),  and  through  it  established  the 
worship  of  images.  In  spite  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Charlemagne  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Frankfort  (a.d.  894),  composed 
of  300  bishops,  forbidding  image  worship, 
the  Eoman  pontiff  maintained  it,  and  the 
Greek  Church  to  this  day  defends  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Seventh  General  Council  at 
Nice  in  786.  The  only  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  image  worship  is  that 
the  Greeks  repudiate  carved  images  and 
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statues,  and  use  pictures  painted  on  wood 
and  canvas,  the  Greek  word  eikon  meaning 
both  pictures  and  images. 

In  the  Synnaxar  for  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent  is  the  gracious  expression,  “  As  to  the 
impious  infidels  who  are  not  willing  to 
honor  the  holy  images,  we  excommunicate 
and  curse  them,  saying  Anathema,”  And 
in  the  Horologion,  Beirut  ed.,  1849,  page 
696,  the  crime  of  idolatry  seems  to  reach  its 
climax.  In  the  prayers  to  the  Virgin  offered 
during  Holy  Week  the  curses  of  the  Church 
are  poured  upon  the  heads  of  all  those  who 
do  not  worship  images.  “  May  the  lips  of 
the  impious  (hypocrites  —  el-niu-nafiheen) 
become  dumb,  who  worship  not  thy  revered 
likeness,  0  Mary,  which  was  painted  by 
Luke,  the  most  holy  evangelist,  and  by 
which  we  have  been  led  to  the  faith.” 

It  is  a  painful  and  sickening  spectacle  to 
enter  a  Greek  church  and  see  the  crowds  of 
worshippers  burning  incense,  lighting  ta¬ 
pers,  and  bowing  before  the  filthy,  painted 
boards  and  then  devoutly  kissing  them  and 
crossing  themselves.  Bishops,  priests,  dea¬ 
cons,  and  people  vie  with  each  other  in  hon¬ 
oring  these  creatures  of  the  infamous  Irene. 
In  Bishop  Blyth’s  Second  Annual  Eeport, 
July,  1890,  page  23,  he  speaks  of  “  the 
iconostasis  in  the  Greek  church  in  Damas¬ 
cus — a  marble  screen  on  which,  some  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground  (to  avoid  dangers  of 
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iconolatry),  are  pictures  of  our  Lord  and 
his  saints.’^  Had  the  bishop  looked  farther 
in  the  church  he  would  have  seen  a  lower 
picture-stand,  on  which  pictures  are  daily 
placed  low  enough  down  to  be  kissed  by  the 
people  ;  and  this  is  true  in  every  Greek 
church. 

In  the  Synnaxar  for  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent  it  is  stated  that  Theophilus,  the  icon¬ 
oclastic  king  (a. D.  830-40),  “was  smitten 
with  an  evil  disease  on  account  of  his  hos¬ 
tility  to  image  worship  ;  his  mouth  was  rent 
open  from  ear  to  ear,  and  his  abdominal 
viscera  appeared  ;  but  on  repenting  and  wor¬ 
shipping  an  image,  his  mouth  was  restored 
to  its  original  state,  and  soon  after  he  died.” 
The  restoration  of  image  worship  by  his 
widow  Theodora  (a.d.  842)  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  Lent  has  ever  since  been  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  Greek  Church  as  the  feast  of 
Orthodoxy,  rrav'qyvpcs  Trjs  dpduSo^coig. 

In  the  consecration  of  a  newly  painted 
picture  the  following  words  are  used  : 
“  Send  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  and  thy 
angel  upon  this  holy  image,  in  order  that  if 
any  one  pray  by  means  of  it,  his  request 
may  be  granted.” 

In  a  picture  of  the  Trinity  in  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  Jerusalem,  the  Triune  God  is  pic¬ 
tured  in  a  group  consisting  of  an  old  man, 
a  young  man,  and  a  dove,  and  Anthimus, 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time,  at- 
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tempts  to  justify  the  shocking  sacrilege  in 
labored  argument. 

No  wonder  that  Mohammedans  and  Jews 
look  with  horror  and  loathing  upon  such  a 
travesty  of  Christianity.  No  wonder  that 
multitudes  of  Greek  Christians  in  Eussia 
and  Turkey,  with  the  open  Bible  before 
them,  have  made  haste  to  ‘  ‘  come  out  and 
be  separate  and  touch  not  the  unclean 
thing.”  Can  an  orthodox  creed  and  his¬ 
toric  antiquity  justify  such  a  glaring  crime 
against  God  as  this  shameless  idolatry  ? 

X.  The  Mariolatry  of  the  Greek  Church 
is  also  a  grievous  error  and  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  Mohammedans. 

The  Greek  Church  believes  that  saints 
have  not  yet  entered  heaven,  being  in  the 
limbus  until  the  day  of  resurrection,  and 
yet  addresses  prayers  to  them  as  mediators 
and  intercessors  with  God.  The  sole  interces¬ 
sion  of  J esus  Christ  is  repudiated,  and  Mary 
and  the  saints  exalted  into  his  place.  The 
following  petitions  are  culled  from  the  Greek 
Prayer  -  Book  (Horologion)  :  Page  678  r 
“We  are  lost  through  our  many  sins,  turn 
us  not  away  disappointed,  for  thou  alone  art 
our  only  hope.”  Page  680  :  “  Deliver  us 
from  all  our  distresses,  for  we  take  refuge 
in  thee.  We  offer  our  souls  and  minds  to 
thee.”  Page  704  :  “  Oh,  thou  who  didst 
bear  Jesus  Christ,  purge  me  with  hyssop  by 
thine  intercession,  for  I  am  very  vile.” 
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■“Oh,  thou  who  alone  art  the  hope  of  Chris¬ 
tians.”  “  0  Lady,  most  holy  mother  of 
<jrod,  grant  that  I  may  praise,  bless,  and 
glorify  thee  all  the  days  of  my  life.”  “  Oh, 
thou  who  art  worthy  of  all  praise,  save 
from  future  punishment  those  who  cry  unto 
thee.  Alleluia.” 

The  use  of  this  word  Alleluia  (praise  ye 
Jehovah)  shows  that  the  Greek  Church  in 
plain  terms  deifies  the  Virgin  Mary,  thus 
justifying  the  charge  of  gross  polytheism 
brought  by  Mohammed  against  the  Christi¬ 
anity  of  his  day,  and,  as  Sir  William  Muir 
justly  says,  “  By  the  cry,  ‘  There  is  no  God 
but  God  alone,’  to  trample  under  foot  the 
superstitions,  picture  worship,  and  Mariola- 
try  that  prevailed.  For  example,  see  in  the 
Koran,  Sura  V.,  v.  125,  ‘  And  when  the 
Lord  shall  say,  0  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  didst 
thou  say  unto  men.  Take  me  and  my  mother 
for  two  Gods  beside  God  ?  He  shall  answer, 
God  forbid  ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that 
which  is  not  the  truth.’  ” 

The  Mohammedans  everywhere  believe 
that  the  Trinity  is  a  blasphemous  elevation 
■of  a  woman  to  a  place  in  the  Godhead.  Is 
it  strange  that  the  Mariolatry  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  has  become  a  ‘  ‘  rock  of 
■offence”  to  the  whole  Mohammedan  world  ? 

Space  will  not  allow  our  giving  details  as 
to  the  worship  of  relics,  and  the  prayers 
■offered  to  the  wood  of  the  cross,  and  the 
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brutal  deception  of  the  holy  fire,  annually 
sanctioned  and  promoted  by  the  patriarch, 
bishops,  and  priests  of  J erusalem  as  a  proof 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
patriarch  admits  it  to  be  a  fraud  and  an 
imposture,  and  yet  sanctions  it  because  the 
revenues  need  it  and  the  people  will  have  it. 

The  Greek  Church  stands  condemned 
from  its  own  authorized  symbols  as  poly¬ 
theistic,  idolatrous,  and  unscriptural.  It 
deserves  all  the  denunciations  hurled  by 
Huss  and  Luther,  Wickliife  and  Knox  upon 
the  abominations  of  Rome. 

Wliat,  then,  is  Reformed  Protestant 
Christendom  to  do  in  view  of  these  two 
great  facts,  the  duty  of  Christianizing  the 
Mohammedan  world  and  the  obstacles  in¬ 
terposed  by  the  idolatries  of  nominal  Chris¬ 
tians  living  among  them  ? 

The  Oriental  churches  need  the  Gospel  in 
its  purity.  How  shall  it  be  given  to  them  ? 

I.  One  view  has  been  to  effect  an  outward 
ecclesiastical  union  between  these  sects  and 
Protestant  Christianity,  on  the  basis  of  ad¬ 
mitting  the  truth  they  hold,  without  agi¬ 
tating  the  question  of  their  errors.  The 
fatal  objection  to  this  is  its  absolute  imprac¬ 
ticability. 

Union  of  Protestants  with  the  Greek 
Church  on  the  basis  of  intercommunion  can 
never  be  effected,  the  Greek  Church  re¬ 
maining  as  it  is,  until  all  Protestants  have 
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submitted  to  trine  immersion  by  a  Greek 
priest.  The  concession  must  be  all  on  one 
side.  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the 
advocates  of  union  with  the  Greek  Church 
may  be  saved  much  needless  mortification. 

The  modern  attempts  at  fraternization 
with  the  Greek  Church  by  Protestant  bish¬ 
ops,  canons,  and  clergy  have  only  increased 
the  contempt  of  the  Greek  clergy  for  Prot¬ 
estantism  and  their  attachment  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  superstitions  of  their  fathers. 
After  an  address  by  a  zealous  Anglican  in 
the  Greek  school  in  Beirut,  full  of  laudation 
of  the  Greek  Church,  the  young  people 
were  heard  saying.  Why  should  we  not  wor¬ 
ship  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  and  the  holy 
pictures,  for  the  Church  of  England  ap¬ 
proves  it  ?  As  the  venerable  translator  of 
the  Bible  into  Arabic,  the  Pev.  Dr.  Van 
Dyck,  recently  wrote  to  an  A  nglican  clergy¬ 
man  :  “  Union  with  the  Greek  Church  is 
easy  enough.  Let  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  other  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
accept  rebaptism  and  reordination  at  the 
hands  of  a  Greek  priest,  together  with  the 
holy  chrism  ;  let  the  higher  clergy  put  away 
their  wives  and  live  a  celibate  life,  and  let 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  English  Church  be 
rebaptized,  adopt  Mariolatry  and  picture 
worship,  and  all  the  idolatries  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  -union  will  be  easy  enough,  but 
on  no  other  terms.’' 
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II.  Another  plan  proposed  is  to  reform 
the  higher  ecclesiastics  and  through  them 
the  people.  The  twelve  labors  of  Hercules 
were  slight  compared  with  such  a  task. 
The  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the  East  are, 
as  a  class,  wealthy,  avaricious,  masters  of 
political  intrigue,  unscrupulous,  and  trained 
to  hierarchical  tyranny  over  the  consciences 
of  men,  and  will  probably  be  the  last  class 
in  the  East  to  accept  the  Gospel  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  There  are  a  few  noble  exceptions, 
men  who  would  gladly  hail  a  reformation, 
but  find  their  hands  tied  and  their  efforts 
thwarted  by  the  iron  fetters  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism.  The  Greek  Church  is  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  Church  of  Greece  and 
Russia,  with  whom  tradition  is  supreme. 
No  change  in  liturgies,  prayers,  doctrines, 
and  usages  would  be  possible  without  a 
council  of  the  four  patriarchs  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria 
and  the  holy  Synod  of  Russia,  and  such  a 
council,  for  such  an  object,  is  about  as 
likely  as  a  council  at  Rome  to  abolish  the 
papacy,  or  a  council  at  Mecca  to  abolish 
Islam. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  clergy  de¬ 
sire  a  reform,  and  the  laity  have  no  voice. 
Archseolatry,  avarice,  and  political  power 
form  a  threefold  cord  which  will  not  be 
easily  broken.  The  mass  of  the  clergy  are 
ignorant  and  immoral,  utterly  indifferent  to 
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spiritual  reform,  and  the  ignorant  laity, 
whose  war-cry  in  their  contests  with  the 
Latins  is  the  infallibility  of  the  first  Seven 
Councils,  would  mob  their  clergy  if  they 
proposed  to  cast  out  the  pictures  from  the 
churches. 

Simony  and  moral  dishonesty  are  notori- 
ous  among  the  higher  clergy.  In  August, 
1891,  an  intrigue  was  carried  on  by  a  high 
Greek  ecclesiastic  in  Jerusalem  to  purchase 
the  patriarchal  chair  of  Antioch  (in  Damas¬ 
cus  and  Beirut)  by  the  payment  of  £10,000, 
and  the  endowment  of  the  chair  with  nearly 
£90,000  on  his  death. 

It  is  humiliating  to  see  godly  men  in  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England  proposing  to 
fraternize  with  such  Oriental  ecclesiastics. 

III.  A  third  scheme  has  been  suggested 
and  faithfully  tried.  It  proposes  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  give  the  Bible  to  the  people, 
leaving  them  in  their  own  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
lations,  in  the  hope  of  reforming  the  Church 
from  within. 

This  plan  has  been  patiently  tried  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor  without  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  still  on  trial  among  the  Nesto- 
rians.  It  has  been  found  in  the  countries 
first  named  that  no  sooner  do  men  read  the 
Bible  and  know  Christ  experimentally,  no 
sooner  do  they  compare  the  New  Testament 
Church  with  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
priestly  systems  of  the  Oriental  churches. 
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than  they  make  haste  to  come  out  and  be 
separate.’^  Enlightened  New  Testament 
students  will  not  pray  to  a  creature  or  wor¬ 
ship  a  paiuted  hoard.  Nor,  if  they  wished 
it,  would  their  priests  allow  them  to  remain 
in  a  church  whose  laws  they  disobey. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  people  them¬ 
selves  have  demanded  and  compelled  the 
organization  of  a  new  Oriental  Evangelical 
Church.  This  has  been  done  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  has 
vindicated  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be 
a  pure  non-idolatrous  religion.  Moham¬ 
medans  can  see  the  Bible  acted  out  in  life 
in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  churches.  They  are  now  beginning  to 
believe  that  the  Bible  does  not  sanction 
idolatry,  and  that  the  Oriental  churches 
have  gone  astray  from  the  truth. 

In  the  agreement  in  1850  between  Barom 
Bunsen  and  Archbishop  Sumner  with  regard 
to  the  Jerusalem  bishopric  it  is  said  : 

“  Duty  requires  a  calm  exposition  of 
scriptural  truth  and  a  quiet  exhibition  of 
scriptural  discipline  ;  and  where  it  has 
pleased  God  to  give  his  blessing  to  it  and 
the  mind  has  become  emancipated  from  the 
fetters  of  a  corrupt  faith,  there  we  have  no 
right  to  turn  our  backs  upon  the  liberated 
captive  and  bid  him  return  to  his  slavery  or 
seek  aid  elsewhere.” 

This  is  a  clear,  calm,  and  Christian  state- 
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ment  of  the  case.  The  20,000  communi¬ 
cants  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  are  simply  “  liberated  cap¬ 
tives.” 

Tliese  Protestant  churches  are  the  “  Sierra 
Leone”  and  the  “  Frere  Town”  in  this  dark 
Africa  of  Oriental  sacerdotalism.  An  open 
Bible  and  a  free  salvation  through  faith  in 
Christ  are  the  right  and  the  refuge  of  all 
these  enslaved  populations. 

On  the  basis  of  Archbishop  Sumner’s  no¬ 
ble  utterance,  the  Church  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety  has  pursued  its  admirable  course  of  evan¬ 
gelization  in  Palestine  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
It  has  opened  schools,  organized  churches, 
and  sowed  the  good  seed  of  the  Gospel. 
The  sainted  Bishops  Gobat  and  Barclay  fol¬ 
lowed  the  instructions  of  their  archbishop, 
and  welcomed  many  a  liberated  captive  to 
the  fold  of  Christ.  A  self-denying  and 
conscientious  band  of  missionaries,  amid 
difficulties  and  obstacles  found  perhaps 
nowhere  else  on  earth,  amid  a  population 
demoralized  and  pauperized  and  perverted 
by  the  wholesale  almshouse  system  of  Greeks, 
Latins,  Armenians,  Moslems,  and  Jews  who 
feed  and  house  their  adherents  and  thus 
well-nigh  extinguish  every  spark  of  manli¬ 
ness  and  self-respect,  have,  in  spite  of  such 
an  environment,  ennobled  the  name  of  Prot¬ 
estant  Christianity,  testified  boldly  to  Mos¬ 
lems,  Greeks,  and  Jews  of  a  higher  and 
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purer  faith  than  any  they  have  known,  and, 
by  the  assiduous  labors  of  the  preacher,  the 
teacher,  the  physician,  the  Biblewoman,  the 
faithful  nurse,  and  the  colporteur,  not  a 
few  of  whom  labor  at  their  own  charges, 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  spiritual  reforma¬ 
tion,  for  which  all  God’s  people  should 
oSer  hearty  thanksgiving. 

And  now  these  good  men  and  women, 
some  of  whom  have  grown  gray  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  are  taken  to  task  for  ‘  ‘  prose-  j 
lytizing”  among  the  adherents  of  the  Holy 
Orthodox  Church.  The  public  press  and 
missionary  periodicals  are  full  of  the  con¬ 
flict  raging  between  opposing  policies  of 
missionary  work  in  Palestine.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society,  whose  object  is  to  “  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,”  advocates  j' 
the  principles  of  Archbishop  Sumner,  the  j 
same  which  have  been  acted  on  by  all  the 
American  missions  in  Turkey  since  1830. 

The  extreme  Sacerdotal  party,  headed  by  j 
Archdeacon  Denison,  advocate  a  policy  so  i 
extraordinary  that  one  can  only  explain  it 
on  the  ground  of  ignorance  of  history,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  or  a  blind  infatuation. 
They  sent  a  memorial,  July  5th,  1891,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  represent¬ 
ing  : 

“I.  That  English  clergymen  cannot  legit¬ 
imately  labor  for  the  conversion  of  Jews 
and  Mohammedans  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
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without  due  mission  and  jurisdiction,  to  be 
given  by  the  Orthodox  Territorial  Episco¬ 
pate. 

“II.  We  observe  with  grave  apprehension 
the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  that  English 
clergymen  engaged  in  this  work  (whether 
with  or  without  mission,  as  aforesaid)  may 
lawfully,  so  long  as  they  abstain  from  active 
proselytizing,  receive  into  their  congrega¬ 
tions  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  who 
are  discontented  with  the  ministrations  of 
their  lawful  pastors.  This  proceeding  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  direct  encouragement  of  a 
schismatical  temper.  They  therefore  anx¬ 
iously  hope 

“  III.  That  no  English  clergyman  will 
be  allowed  in  the  future  so  to  receive  any 
I  Orthodox  Christian,  whether  child  or  adult, 
jWithout  the  express  permission  of  his  lawful 
[pastor. 

‘  ‘  IV .  That  all  who  have  been  so  received 
in  the  past  will  be  urged  to  obtain  such  per¬ 
mission,  or,  failing  this,  to  return  to  their 
allegiance. 

“V.  That  no  English  clergyman  will  be 
allowed  to  undertake  any  spiritual  work  in 
Palestine  without  express  commission  from 
the  Orthodox  patriarch  or  bishop,  granted 
to  him  either  immediately  or  mediately 
through  the  Anglican  bishop  resident  at 
Jerusalem. 

“  VI.  That  in  order  to  obviate  all  appear- 
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ance  of  the  exercise  of  independent  jurisdic-' 
tion  by  any  English  bishop  in  Syria  or  Pales¬ 
tine,  the  use  of  such  terms  as  diocese,  or 
commissary  or  archdeacon,  and  the  creation  J 
of  anything  approaching  to  diocesan  organi-  / 
zation  be  avoided.”  f 

One  needs  documentary  evidence  to  provei 
that  Protestant  clergymen  in  the  nineteenthi 
century  would  sign  such  a  document  as  the 
above  ;  yet  it  is  signed  by  4  archdeacons, 
17  canons,  and  68  clergymen — 89  in  all.  \ 
A  question  arises  in  the  outset.  Why 
should  such  devotees  of  legitimatism  and 
Episcopal  prerogatives  ignore,  in  such  an 
insulting  manner,  the  ancient  and  historic/ 
Armenian  and  Latin  patriarchs  of  Jerusa-| 

lem  ?  I 

And  why,  if  the  Greek  clergy  have  hisA 

toric  right  to  the  territory,  and  are  qualitieci 
to  do  all  diocesan,  parochial,  and  missionary 
work  in  Western  Asia,  should  an  Anglicain 
bishop  invade  the  sacred  precincts  even  a.B 

a  resident  ?  _  | 

And  why,  if  Bishop  Blyth  must  obtainV 
“due  mission  and  jurisdiction”  to  laboir 
for  Jews  and  Moslems,  should  he  not  carry 
the  matter  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  ask 
for  “  legitimate”  baptism  and  “  legitimate” 
ordination  at  the  hands  of  the  Greek  bish¬ 
op  ?  This  would  simplify  the  whole  matter 
and  at  least  secure  the  existence  of  one  godly 
bishop  among  the  Oriental  clergy ;  and 
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then,  on  his  next  visit  to  England,  the  new 
Grteco- Anglican  bishop  could  rebaptize  and 
reordain  the  whole  89  memorialists,  and  re¬ 
lieve  their  minds  of  any  doubt  as  to  their 
orthodoxy. 

But  seriously,  this  memorial  is  a  logical 
and  consistent  view  from  the  sacerdotal 
standpoint. 

The  Orthodox  Episcopate  is  everything. 
Simony,  immorality,  unscriptural  teaching, 
idolatry,  and  Mariolatry  are  nothing — mere 
trifles.  The  fact  that  for  twelve  hundred 
years  this  haughty  hierarchy  has  done  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  conversion  of  Moslems  and  Jews, 
and  has  cared  to  do  nothing,  and  that  its 
gross  idolatries  have  made  Mohammedans 
hate  and  spit  upon  the  name  of  Christianity 
— all  this  is  of  no  account. 

These  hierarchs  have  the  only  legitimate 
right  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  perishing 
Jews,  Moslems,  and  pagans  in  all  Western 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  If  they  do  not 
preach,  no  matter.  If  their  preaching 
would  be  a  scandal  and  a  shame,  no  matter. 
If  they  preached  and  prayed,  asking  that 
“  the  lips’’  of  every  Anglican  clergyman  and 
layman  “  be  struck  dumb”  as  impious  hypo¬ 
crites,  because  they  will  “not  worship  St. 
Luke’s  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  no 
matter.  They  are  legitimate.  If  they  keep 
Moslems  and  Jews — yes,  and  their  own  de¬ 
luded  followers — out  of  eternal  life,  it  is  well. 
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for  the  great  object  of  a  legitimate  eccle¬ 
siastical  system  ‘  ‘  is  not  the  saving  of  im¬ 
mortal  souls,  for  whom  Christ  died,  but  the 
maintenance  of  a  machine  for  its  own 
sake/’  * 

This  narrow  sacerdotal  spirit  would  have 
kept  Peter  and  Paul  and  James  out  of  the 
“  legitimate”  synagogues  where  they 
preached  Christ  and  denounced  Judaism, 
and  handed  over  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
or  what  would  be  more  important,  the  con¬ 
servation  of  Orthodox  Judaism,  to  the 
“legitimate”  chief  priests.  Scribes,  and 
Pharisees.  It  would  denounce  Huss  and 
Luther  and  WicklifEe  as  pestilent  prose- 
lytizers. 

Let  us  thank  God  that  this  spirit  is  not 
the  dominant  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  that  this  memorial  represents  only  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  spread  of  light  and  Bible  knowledge 
among  the  youth  of  the  Greek  community 
in  Syria  is  rapidly  bringing  them  into  a 
critical  position.  Two  tendencies  are  mani¬ 
fest  :  The  first  is  toward  infidelity.  They 
say  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  claims  to 
be  the  only  true  church,  but  it  is  corrupt 
beyond  hope  of  reform,  so  we  will  have  done 
with  all  religion.  Family  ties  and  tradi- 


♦  The  Record,  July  10,  1891. 
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tions,  pride  of  name  and  pecuniary  interests 
keep  them  in  outward  connection  with  the 
Church,  while  they  laugh  at  its  supersti¬ 
tions  and  despise  its  hierarchy.  This  class 
are  rapidly  lapsing  into  French  infidelity. 

The  second  is  among  the  more  thoughtful 
and  conscientious,  who,  in  despair  of  re¬ 
forming  the  errors  of  the  old  Church,  break 
away  from  all  connection  with  it  and  em¬ 
brace  Protestantism. 

Here  they  find  freedom  from  hierarchical 
domination,  liberty  of  conscience,  an  open 
Bible,  and  a  pure,  non- idolatrous  doctrinal 
system.  Ho  more  priestly  absolution,  tran- 
substantiation,  picture  worship,  cross  wor¬ 
ship,  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  and  invoca¬ 
tion  of  the  saints.  They  accept  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  and  are  at  rest. 

To  receive  such  men  into  the  Protestant 
communion,  however  it  may  be  stigmatized 
by  Archdeacon  Denison  as  “  proselytism,” 
is  dignified  by  a  greater  than  the  archdea¬ 
con,  even  Archbishop  Sumner,  as  receiving 
“  liberated  captives.” 

It  is  the  delightful  privilege  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary  to  give  such  men  a  hearty 
and  fraternal  welcome. 

Bishop  Blyth,  in  a  conversation  with  Eev. 
H.  E.  Fox,  of  Durham,  England,  defined 
“  proselytism  to  be  unfair  jiressure  to  per¬ 
suade  a  man  to  leave  one  church  for  an¬ 
other.”  Where  the  bishop  has  met  with 
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that  type  of  proselytizing  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  During  a  residence  of  thirty-five 
years  in  the  East,  I  have  not  met  it  among 
either  English  or  American  missionaries. 

The  Jesuits  notoriously  practise  it,  and 
are  making  rapid  inroads  upon  the  Oriental 
churches.  I  have  known  an  Anglican 
clergyman  of  sacerdotal  tendencies  to  labor 
for  two  hours  to  persuade  a  stanch  Protes¬ 
tant  in  Beirut,  who  was  born  and  baptized  a 
Protestant,  to  enter  the  Greek  Church,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  Presbyterian 
or  Church  of  England  missionaries  in  West¬ 
ern  Asia  use  “  unfair”  means  to  draw  men 
into  the  Protestant  churches.  I  was  re¬ 
cently  riding  in  the  French  omnibus  from 
Beirut  to  Aaleih  in  Mount  Lebanon.  My 
fellow-passengers  were  Greek,  Maronite,  and 
Greek  Catholic  gentlemen  from  Beirut.  A 
young  Greek  Effendi  of  well-known  ability 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  comparative 
systems  of  instruction  in  the  Protestant  and 
Jesuit  schools.  Said  he,  “  Our  Greek  boys 
go  to  the  Jesuit  College.  They  are  taught 
daily  the  Romish  doctrines,  the  Pope,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  errors  of  the 
Greek  schism.  It  is  drilled  and  beaten  into 
them,  and  yet,  as  a  fact,  hardly  one  of  the 
Greek  boys  ever  becomes  a  Jesuit.  We 
also  send  boys  to  the  American  College  and 
seminaries.  Nothing  is  said  about  Protes¬ 
tantism  or  the  Greek  Church.  There  is  no 
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attack  on  picture  worship  or  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin.  Only  the  Bible  is  taught  and 
Bible  truth  is  preached,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  great  part  of  our  young  men  be¬ 
come  Protestants.  ’’  I  believe  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Nejeeb  Elfendi  will  be  corroborated 
by  that  of  every  intelligent  man  in  the 
country. 

The  vast  accessions  to  Protestantism  from 
among  the  Oriental  churches  have  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  working  of  the  Gospel 
leaven  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

To  bid  these  men  “return  to  their  sla¬ 
very”  (to  use  the  language  of  Archbishop 
Sumner)  would  be  an  outrage  upon  Chris¬ 
tian  charity,  and  treachery  to  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  the  Jews  had  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures — “Who  are  Israel¬ 
ites  ;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving 
of  tlie  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the 
promises  :  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came” 
(Rom.  ix.  4,  5) — but  they  had  rejected  the 
Messiah  through  the  traditions  of  the  oral 
law,  and  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  to 
them.  They  were  bidden  to  “come  out 
and  be  separate.” 

The  Greeks  have  the  Old  and  ISTew  Testa¬ 
ments,  but  they  have  buried  the  living 
Christ  under  a  mass  of  traditions  and  super- 
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stitions  and  the  idolatrous  decrees  of  that 
anti-Christian  Seventh  General  Council, 
caricaturing  the  divine  glories  of  our  Lord  s 
miraculous  resurrection  by  the  lying  fraud 
and  imposture  of  the  blasphemous  Greek 
fire,  which  makes  the  Moslem  and  Jewish 
enemies  of  Christ  to  blaspheme  ;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Reformed 
Church  to  lift  up  its  voice  m  protest,  preach 
to  them  the  pure  Gospel,  and  when  they 
come  out  and  are  separate  and  refuse  to 
touch  the  unclean  thing,  to  bid  them  hearty 
welcome  to  a  purer  church  and  a  more  or¬ 
thodox  doctrine.  . 

The  persecution  of  the  Stundists  in  n  - 
sia,  who  are  being  exiled  to  Siberia  with 
barbarous  cruelty  for  the  sole  crime  of 
studying  the  Bible  and  then  refusing  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Greek  Church,  shows  the  under¬ 
lying  animus  of  the  Greek  Church  every- 

To  place  ourselves  on  a  vantage  ground 
with  the  Mohammedans,  we  must  let  it  be 
thoroughly  understood  that  we  are  distinc 
and  separate  from  the  idolatrous  Oriental 
churches.  The  Moslems  look  on^  these 
“Christians”  as  creature  worshippers. 
They  are  now  beginning  to  understand  that 
the  Protestants  hold  to  a  purer  faith. 
Sheikh  Mohammed  Smair,  of  the  Anazy 
Arabs,  on  entering  our  simple  church  in 
Beirut  stood  by  my  side  m  the  pulpit. 
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and  placing  his  hand  on  the  open  Arabic 
Bible,  said,  “Truly,  this  is  the  house  of 
God.  There  is  no  image  or  idol  here, 
only  the  house  of  God  and  the  Book  of 
God.” 

A  convert  from  Mohammedanism  to 
Christianity  now  living  in  Aden,  Arabia, 
wrote  me,  July,  1891,  “  The  Romish  Church 
here  is  called  by  Moslems,  Persians,  and 
Hindoos  ‘  the  house  of  the  idol,’  from  its 
having  in  it  two  large  marble  statues.  We 
are  deeply  grieved  at  this  stumbling-block 
to  our  work  among  the  Moslems.  We  ask 
of  the  Lord  to  remove  it  from  our  way. 
May  his  will  be  done  !” 

Any  attempt  at  “affiliation”  with  an 
image-worshipping  church  will  neutralize 
our  influence  with  the  followers  of  Islam. 
Their  hostility  to  the  worship  of  images  and 
pictures  is  intense,  and  in  this  they  And 
Protestant  Christianity  an  ally. 

Chinese  Mohammedans  have  asked  Prot¬ 
estant  missionaries  to  speak  in  their  mosques, 
as  being  one  with  them  in  opposition  to 
idols  and  idol  worship. 

The  Greek  Church  in  the  last  twelve 
hundred  years  has  written  its  own  condem¬ 
nation.  Where  is  the  list  of  its  converts 
from  Islam  during  this  long  period  ?  If  it 
be  replied  in  apology  that  the  Greeks  have 
during  this  time  been  politically  subject  to 
Islam  and  could  do  no  proselyting  work,  we 
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reply  by  pointing  to  the  Ottoman  Tartar 
conquest  of  the  Arabs,  when  the  conquerors 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  conquered. 

Alas  !  it  is  too  true  that  the  Greek  Church 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  has  lost  all  missionary 
zeal  and  has  ceased  to  honor  the  Holy 
Spirit,  while  nominally  holding  to  his  di¬ 
vinity.  Salvation  is  through  outward  rites 
and  the  works  of  the  law. 

Does  Archdeacon  Denison  know  what  the 
Greek  Church  is  and  has  been  since  that 
idolatrous  edict  of  the  Seventh  General 
Council  ? 

Does  he  suppose  that  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  standing  with  his  brilliant  ret¬ 
inue  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  the  Greek  Easter, 
and  secretly  lighting  with  a  lucifer  match 
the  flame  which  he  knows  is  regarded  by 
the  surging  thousands  of  ignorant  pilgrims 
as  a  veritable  miraculous  self- lighted  flame, 
issuing  from  the  tomb  of  Christ  as  a  proof 
of  the  divine  sanction  to  the  Greek  Church — 
that  this  patriarch,  whom  the  archdeacon 
says  should  be  entrusted  with  the  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  converting  the  Moslems  and 
the  Jews,  could  have  the  face  to  turn  to  the 
Moslem  military  officers,  stationed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mob  of  crazed  fanatics  from  tramp- 
linsf  each  other  to  death,  and  ask  them  to 

o 

accept  the  Christianity  of  the  Greek  Church 
as  the  only  true  faith  ?  Would  not  the  Mos- 
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lem  turn  upon  him  with  scorn  and  say, 
Cast  out  your  idol  abominations,  your 
burning  of  incense,  and  bowing  before  the 
‘  eikons,’  your  invocation  of  saints  and  an¬ 
gels,  your  prayers  to  Mary  as  your  ‘  only 
saviour  and  deliverer,’ your  paying  of  money 
for  the  deliverance  of  your  dead,  your  priest¬ 
ly  absolution,  your  confession  to  a  man — abol¬ 
ish  forever  this  shameful  fraud  of  the  Holy 
Fire,  go  back  to  the  precepts  of  your  own 
Tourat  and  Enjeel,  and  then  come  and 
preach  to  us,  but  not  till  then.” 

Is  not  a  period  of  twelve  hundred  years’ 
probation  enough  for  the  so-styled  Orthodox 
Apostolic  Church  to  prove  its  fitness  for 
evangelizing  the  Mohammedans  ? 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  Greek 
hierarchy  of  to-day,  with  its  spirit  of  arro¬ 
gance  and  persecution,  its  worldliness  and 
unspirituality,  is  prepared  or  disj)osed  to 
lead  Moslems  to  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ? 

And  are  English  missionaries,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  of  Stephen  and  Paul,  and 
longing  for  the  salvation  of  the  perishing, 
holding  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  and  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  to  refrain 
from  preaching  the  Gospel  to  Moslems  and 
Jews  until  sanction  is  given  them  by  this 
modern  Sanhedrim  ?  Truly  this  is  sacer¬ 
dotalism  run  mad. 
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The  time  has  come  when  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  break  loose  from  the 
tyranny  of  churchism,  and  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  as  Luther  did,  in  spite  of  councils  and 
hierarchs.  Our  sectarian  names  and  differ¬ 
ences  are  of  trifling,  yea,  contemptible 
consequence  compared  with  the  momentous 
character  of  the  great  work  before  us  all  in 
bringing  the  Mohammedan  world  to  Christ. 

Let  us  present  the  Gos]Del  to  Islam  in  its 
pristine  purity  and  simplicity.  Let  us  re¬ 
pudiate  all  alliances  with  human  traditions 
and  anti-Christian  idolatries. 

Let  Protestant  Christianity  keep  its  white 
robes  unspotted  by  the  contamination  of  the 
unhallowed  practices  of  these  lapsed  and 
unspiritual  systems  of  the  East. 

Mohammedans  believe  in  the  Bible,  and 
believe  that  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  to 
judge  the  world.  Let  us  give  them  the 
Bible  and  exalt  the  name  and  the  redemp¬ 
tive  work  of  Jesus,  their  “  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King.” 

The  Oriental  churches  have  lost  the  spirit 
which  might  enable  them  to  evangelize 
Islam.  They  care  not  to  do  it.  They  can¬ 
not  do  it.  They  will  not  do  it.  This 
“  kingdom”  of  privilege  and  service  “  shall 
be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  another,” 
even  to  the  churches  of  the  Reformation. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  are  faithful  to  this 
sacred  responsibility  and  trust. 


'American  Young  Woman 
Braves  Fanaticism  and 
Intolerance  in  Syria 

WORKS  AMONG  HOSTILES 


Miss  Mary  Pierson  Eddy,  JI.  D., 
Founds  Hospital  in  tlie  Land 
of  the  Maronites. 


COURAGE  IN  HER  UNDERTAK-rj 


William  E.  Curtis  Writes  of  Grave  Per¬ 
sonal  Datiffe^s  riuckily  Faced  by 
Dauirhte/  of  a  Wetl-known 
Missionary  of  Beirut. 
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ISPECIAL  COERESPONDENCB  OF  THE  CHI¬ 
CAGO  KECOUD-HERALD.] 

BEIRUT,  March  la— Miss  Mary  Pierson 
Eddy,  M.  D..  o£  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
Beirut,  wHo  was  bnrn  in  the  field  where  she 
Is  working  and  whose  father  and  mother 
gave  their  lives  to  the  cause,  has  just  under¬ 
taken  a  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprise 
by  invading  the  most  hostile  and  fanatical 
section  of  Syria.  From  the  ordinary  point  of 
view  it  would  seem  beth  unwise  and  unneces¬ 
sary  for  her  to  do  so.  When  there  Is  such 
an  eager  demand  for  her  services  among 
friendly  communities  throughout  a  greater 
part  of  Syria  it  does  not  seem  good  Judgment 
for  her  to  offer  them  where  they  are  not 
only  not  wanted  but  where  she  is  actually 
forbidden  to  go.  But  she  takes  a  heroic  view 
of  her  mission.  She  deems  it  her  duty  and 
considers  it  her  privilege  to  act  as  a  wedge 
in  opening  to  American  missionary  work  a 
hitherto  inaccessible  territory.  It  is  her 
purpose,  she  says,  to  make  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  known  and  respected  among  the 
Maronites,  who  have  refused  to  receive 
them  for  seventy  years;  to  gain  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  ofRcials,  the  priests  and  the 
people,  and  open  the  tvay  for  educational  and 
evangelical  work-  It  requires  courage,  de¬ 
termination  and  tact  to  accomplish  this,  and 
she  has  all  three  qualities  in  abundance  be¬ 
yond  most  women.  Perhaps  Miss  Eddy  Is 
the  only  person  living  who  could  safely  make 
the  attempt  without  inviting  martyrdom. 

Her  father  w’as  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  William 
W.  Eddy,  who  came  to  Beirut  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  18ol  and  remained  here  until  his 
death,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  influential 
men  in  the  field.  Her  mother  is  still  engaged 
In  the  work  after  fifty-two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Her  brother.  Rev.  W  B*.  Eddy,  has 
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quarteia  at  F'aon;  and  her  slstir  is  the  wife 
of  Rev.  F.  E.  Hoskins  of  Beirut  Miss 
Eddy's  life  has  been  spent  among  the  Syr¬ 
ians.  She  knows  them  with  a  knowledge 
that  can  only  be  gained  by  such  association, 
and  is  more  widely  and  favorably  known 
among  the  common  people  than  any  other 
woman  because  of  her  skill  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  and  her  wonderful  success  in 
healing  thousands  of  diseased  that  have 
come  to  her  from  all  parts  of  Syria.  The 
superstitious  natives  look  upon  her  with  ven¬ 
eration.  as  a  miracle  worker.  The  upper 
classes  respect  and  admire  her  for  her  qual¬ 
ities  as  a  woman,  as  well  as  for  her  profes¬ 
sional  skill. 

There  are  other  and  especial  reasons  why 
Miss  Eddy  Is  the  beat  person  for  the  mission 
she  has  undertaken.  She  is  the  only  woman 
In  Syria,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter, 
who  carries  a  firmln  from  the  Sultan  of  Tur¬ 
key.  That  portentous  document,  which  was 
granted  to  a  Protestant  missionary  by  the 
head  of  the  Mohammedan  church  as  a  reward 
for  her  usefulness  and  a  tribute  to  her  skill,  is 
of  lourse  a  great  protection.  It  enables  her 
to  ^11  upon  the  officials  and  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  for  any  assistance  or  supplies  that 
she  may  need.  It  entitles  her  to  a  military  es¬ 
cort  whenever  she  desires,  and  in  various 
other  directions  gives  her  an  importance 
which  no  other  woman  and  no  other  mission¬ 
ary  possesses.  Furthermore,  Miss  Eddy  Is 
known  personally  or  by  reputation  to  nearly 
every  official  and  person  of  prominence  in  the 
country.  She  has  attended  successfully  many 
difficult  cases  In  their  families:  patients  are 
brought  to  her  from  all  parts  of  Syria,  and 
she  is  frequently  called  upon  to  make  long 
journeys  to  attend  the  women  of  the  families 
fif  the  pasb£LS  and  other  men  of  influence. 

She  has  Just  returned  from  two  years*  ill¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States,  having  spent  most 
of  that  time  in  a  hospital  in  Baltimore,  but 
feels  that  she  has  sufficiently  recovered  her 
health  and  strength  to  begin  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  her  life,  and  has  determined  to 
open  a  hospital  among  the  Maronites,  who 
are  the  most  intolerant  and  the  most  violent 
In  their  prejudices  against  Protestantism, 
and  particularly  against  the  Americans,  of 
any  sect  In  Syria.  They  are  a  fierce  and  fa¬ 
natical  relic  of  the  ancient  Syrian  church, 
and  take  their  name  from  John  Maron,  a 
priest  and  patriarch  of  great  learning  and 
piety,  who  died  707  A.  D.  They  number  about 
2o0.U00;  their  head  is  known  as  the  Patriarch 
of  Antioch,  and  he  makes  his  headquarters  at 
the  Convent  of  Deman  near  the  port  of 
Tripoli. 

The  peasants  are  ignorant,  superstitious 
and  cruel,  but  are  industrious,  frugal  and 
honest  in  their  dealings.  They  live  by  agri¬ 
culture,  have  large  herds  of  cattle  in  the 
Lebanon  Mountains  and  are  particularly 
successful  In  silk  culture.  The  Druses  are 
thcli  hereditary  enemies,  and  between  the 
two  sects  continuous  warfare  has  been 
waged  for  centuries.  The  Maronites  are 
equally  hostile  to  the  Turks  and  to  all  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  ’  and  during  the  middle  ages 
were  the  allies  of  the  Crusaders,  by  whom. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  they  were  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  have  since  recognized  the  spirit¬ 
ual  supremacy  of  the  pope,  although  they 
ar.->  In  no  way  subject  to  his  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  retain  their  ancient  rites  and 
doctrines.  They  are  also  friendly  with  the 
Greek  Catholics. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Franciscan 
fathers  holf  a'ceniury  agq  they  secured  the 
protection  of  the  F'rench  government,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Emperor  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon.  after  continuous  revolts  against  the 
Turkish  authorities,  the  Maronites  succeed¬ 
ed  in  securing  a  certain  degree  of  independ¬ 
ence.  They  now  collect  their  own  taxes  in 
their  own  way  and  turn  the  rrioney  over  in 
bulk  to  the  representative  of  the  sultan. 


their  own  shaikh  and  other  ofTl- 
to  his  ratification,  and  they 
from  military  duty  and  from  the 
^^^^^^ksperating  annoyances  and  out- 
the  remainder  of  the  anti- 
population  of  Turkey  are  exposed. 

Their  religious  belief  is  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend.  being  a  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Roman 
Catholic  rites  and  doctrines.  Theoretically 
they  accept  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes¬ 
taments.  although  the  priests  forbid  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  scriptures  among  the  people. 
They  profess  to  observe  the  Mosaic  laws  as 
well  as  the  teachings  of  Christ,  but  have 
modified  both  to  meet  their  tastes  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  They  believe  In  God  as  a  Creator 
and  Jesus- Christ  as  a  Redeemer,  but  reject 
the  dogmas  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  immacu¬ 
late  conception,  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  several  other  tenets  taught  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  church.  They  adhere  to  the  ancient  rit¬ 
ual  of  the  Syrian  faith,  which  is  similar  to 
tnat  of  the  Jews:  their  service  Is  conducted 
m  the  Syriac  language;  their  priests  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  marry  and  husbands  and  wives  may 
oe  divorced. 

They  have  very  little  communication  or  re¬ 
lations  with  other  religious  sects,  are  very 
conservative,  remaining  as  exclusive  and  as 
primitive  as  possible:  they  have  their  own 
villages.  In  which  unbelievers  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  reside,  and  Protestant  missionaries 
have  met  with  determined  opposition  when¬ 
ever  they  have  attempted  to  establish 
schools,  distribute  the  scriptures  or  preach 
among  them.  The  only  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  Protestantism  In  Syria  was  a  young  Mar- 
onite.  who  having  been  converted  and  bap¬ 
tized  Into  the  Protestant  church  was  sealed 
up  In  a  dungeon  In  tho  monastery  of  the 
Maronlte  patriarch,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  starve  to  death,  and  his  fate  was  made 
known  as  a  warning  toothers. 

To  yunleh,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  this 
people,  Miss  Eddy  has  gone  to  establish  a 
hospital  and  Introduce  the  modern  science 
of  medicine.  She  first  applied  to  the  bishop 
of  that  diocese  for  permission  to  do  so,  which 
was  refused,  and  she  was  not  only  forbidden 
to  carry-  out  her  plans,  but  the  people  of  the 
town  were  forbidden  to  rent  her  a  building. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  however,  she 
found  a  suitable'  building  for  the  purpose 
ow-ned  by  a  man  who  had  the  nerve  to  defy 
the  bishop,  and  obtained  a  lease  for  two 
vears  by  paying  the  entire  rental  in  advance. 
Attached  to  the  lease  Is  a  clause  requiring 
the  return  of  all  the  rent  and  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  forfeit  if  the  contracfls  not  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  owner  of  the  property.  This 
lease  was  obtained  largely  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  governor,  to  whom  Miss  Eddy- 
presented  her  flrmln  from  the  Sultan,  and  by 
his  advice  she  had  a  copy  of  the  document 
approved  by  the  local  Judges  and  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  court,  which  Is  equivalent 
to  the  rendering  of  a  Judgment  in  her  favor 
'u  advance,  if  the  owner  of  the  property 
should  attempt  to  evict  her.  The  governor 
encouraged  the  scheme:  he  welcomed  a  free 
hospital,  as  he  -believes  it' is  very  much 
needed  among  the  people,  and  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  modern  medical  treatment  In  place  of 
the  superstitious  rites  practiced  by  the 
Maronltes. 

Miss  Eddy  Is  now  furnishing  her  hospital 
with  conveniences  for  the  treatment  of  fifty 
patients,  and  has  been  financially  assisted  by 
John  Crosby  Brown  of  New  York,  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant  at  Washington  and  other 
friends.  She  expects  to  be  boycotted  at  first, 
but  fears  no  personal  violence.  People  who 
furnish  her  supplies  or  assistance  or  accept 
medical  treatment  from  her  will  also  be  boy¬ 
cotted.  if  they  receive  no  w-orse  treatment, 
and  perhaps  the  windows  of  the  hospital  may 
be  broken  with  stones  in  the  night.  That  is 
a  favorite  way  of  showing  spite  against  for¬ 
eigners  in  Syria,  but  she  Intends  to  go  from 
house  to  house  looking  up  the  sick  and  af¬ 
flicted,  making  their  acquaintance,  offering 
treatment  free  of  charge  and  inviting  those 
who  need  regular  attendance  to  take  beds 
under  her  roof.  She  will  open  free  clinics 
and  a  dispensary,  and  advertise  them  far  and 
wide.  She  expects  that  her  first  patients 
will  come  secretly,  and  perhaps  a  few  w-ill 
be  brave  enough  to  dare  the  edict  of  their 
feldor*  hjit aQQner  or  later,  bv.avoiding  con- 
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OUR  MISSIONS  IN  TUUIvKY.  I 

THE  WORK  OP  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION' 
BY  AMERICAN’S. 


FLOURISHING  INSTITUTIONS  WHOSR  EXISTRNCII 

IS  TUniCATENED  IIY  THE  FANATICAI-  OUT. 
imEAKS  IN  THE  BUX.TAN'P  DOMINIONS— 

HOW  FARRAOUT  HELPED  FOUND 
ROniCHT  COLLEGE. 

At  the  present  time,  when  tho  attention  of  the 
whole  civlllzecl  world  Is  directed  toward  tho  Turkish 
Empire,  In  view  of  the  outraKcous  massacres  which 
are  continually  reported  a»  takliiR  place  within  Its 
contlncs,  Information  la  particularly  souitht  con¬ 
cerning  the  various  mission  stations  In  lands  under 
the  Sultan's  rule. 

The  American  mission  stations  in  Turkey  occupy 
an  exceedingly  promlr.»nt  place  among  the  posts 
established  there  by  the  various  denominations  of 
all  Protestant  countries.  The  missions  of  the 
American  Hoard  and  of  the  Hoard  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  within  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire  extend  from  the  Balkans  on  the  west 
to  Lake  Van  on  the  cast,  and  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  Northern  Syria.  Within  this  vast  extent  of 
country  are  found  among  the  natives  a  great  variety 
of  religious  beliefs,  not  unmlngled  with  the  deepest 
prejudices.  The  greater  pari  of  the  population  Is 
composed  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Syri¬ 
ans,  with  the  nomadic  bands  of  Kurds  and  Arabs 
on  the  confines  of  Persia.  There  are  seven  non- 
Mahometan  creeds  recognized — Greek,  Armenian, 
Syrian,  Maronite,  Protestant,  Jewish  and  Roman 
Catholic.  Legally,  any  one  may  change  his  creed, 
though  practically  the  well-acknowledged  fact  is 
that  any  one  may  become  a  Mahometan,  but  no 
Mahometan  can  change  his  religion  without  being 
subjected  to  the  most  terrible  persecution. 

It  Is  this  fact,  together  with  the  unlimited  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Turkish  Government,  which  as  a  Moslem 
Power  is  naturally  antagonistic  to  all  forms  ot 
Christian  work,  that  renders  the  task  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  In  their  efforts  to  make  converts  particu¬ 
larly  difficult.  The  obstacles  to  be  encountered 
among  the  so-called  Christian  population  of  Syria 
are  almost  as  great  on  account  of  their  rlvalrlo-s. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Catholics  and  the  old 
Armenian  Church,  all  claiming  to  represent  pure 
Christianity,  are  full  of  plans  for  the  undermining 
of  each  other's  work.  Their  misrepresentations  to 
the  Government,  made  In  order  to  further  their 
own  designs,  often  combine  to  make  the  task  of 
missionaries  far  more  difficult  than  It  is  In  less  en¬ 
lightened  countries,  and  the  entrance  ot  Protestant 
Christianity  is  thereby  greatly  hindered.  The  won¬ 
der  Is,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  not  that 
the  American  missionaries  working  within  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire  have  accomplished  so  little,  but  that 
they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much. 

It  was  the  American  Board  of  Foi'elgn  Missions 
that  founded  the  first  evangelical  mission  in  West¬ 
ern  Asia  and  organized  the  first  reformed  evangel¬ 
ical  church  in  Syria.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  who  Is 
one  of  the  oldest  missionaries  In  Turkey,  says  that 
this  Board  established  the  first  efficient  printing 
press  in  tho  Turkish  Empire,  from  which  600,000,000 
pages  In  the  Arabic  language  have  been  issued,  of 
which  many  have  been  those  of  the  Protestant 
Bible;  that  It  founded  in-  Beirut  the  first  day 
school  for  girls  ever  opened  In  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire;  that  it  opened  the  first  boarding-school  for 


recent  commencement  exercises  of  their  Alma  | 
Mater,  fell  obliged  to  nfiise  hla  cpiifieiu  lo  llielr' 
going,  the  reason  he  gave  beluft  that  their  number  | 
was  so  great  that  shouM  they  nil  leave  at  once  [ 
It  would  break  up  his  (Jovernmcni  for  the  time 
being. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Creegan.  the  district  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Board,  speaking  a  few  days 
ago  of  the  wo*-'-  <•  ''duration  In  Turkey,  said:  "It  | 
is  jua:  sreh  colleges  as  have  been  established  by  > 
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the  missionaries  at  Constantinople,  Marsovan,  Har- 
poot,  Alntab,  Tarsus  and  Beirut  that  the  Turkish 
Government  fears.  They  know  that  from  these 
centres  of  education  go  out  every  year  scores  of 
native  young  men  who  wilt  never  be  contented 
with  anything  short  of  full  religious  and  political 
liberty." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  who  was  the  first 
president  of  Robert  College,  and  continued  at  Us 
head  until  a  few  years  ago.  when  his  son-in-law, 

Dr.  Washburn,  succeeded  him,  entered  upon  his 
work  as  a  missionary  under  the  American'  Itoaiil 
In  1838.  In  1810  he  founded  Bebek  Seminary,  (it 
Bebck,  which  began  Its  career  with  two  student];.  , 

By  1840  the  number  had  Increased  to  forty,  and’l''^' 
larger  building  was  secured  In  which  to  carry  on  tS'- 
work.  In  1863  Robert  College  was  opened  and  Dr 
Hamlin  became  its  president.  He  labored  faithfully 
at  the  head  of  this  institution  for  nearly  twenl^- 
years,  when  he  gave  up  Ills  missionary  work  aatl 


hoys,  and  that  through  Its  Influences  have  come 
many  of  the  facilities  and  advantages  of  modern 
clvlLzatlon. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  has  not  by  any  means  been  confined  to 
affairs  of  religion.  Their  chief  efforts  have  been 
Vi  the  line  of  education.  Probably  the  most  suc- 


THE  REV.  DR.  GEORGE  WASHBURN. 

returned  to  this  country-.  In  1880  he  became  the 
president  of  Mlddlebury  College,  at  Mlddlebury. 
Vt.  Dr.  Hamlin,  now  eighty-four  years  old,  llvfs 
at  Lexington,  Mass. 

Robert  College  has  had  only  one  other  president, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Washburn,  who  was  born  In 
1833,  was  graduated  from  Amherst  In  1865  and  four 
years  later  completed  his  course  at  the  Andover 
Theolo.glcal  Seminary.  The  college  continues  to 
prosper  under  his  capable  leadership. 

As  a  result  of  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  Beirut  has 
become  the  educational  metropolis  of  Western  .Asia. 
The  American  schools,  which  began  there  In  18.10 
and  1836  with  a  handful  of  children,  have  now  no 
less  than  16.000  children  and  youth  In  the  «  y 
schools,  boarding  schools  and  collegeB.  The  ProtT,* 
ant  Syrian  College  at  Beirut  was  opened  In  rSf'J  1y 
tho  Bov.  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss,  who,  with  Dr.  Jessim, 
began  his  educational  and  missionary  work  Jt 
Beirut  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  Until  1870  the 
Syrian  College  was  under  the  control  of  the  Amor- 
Ican  Board.  It  was  then  transferred  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  and  now,  though  intimately  allied 
with  the  mlaeion  w-ork  df  the  Presbytevlaiia  of 
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the  grcit  educational  centres  of  the  Ka.'4tern  world 
Is  Tar.4U.5.  The  college  there,  which  I»  as  yet  only 
In  ICS  infancy,  was  founiled  by  the  late  Co.ouol 
Elliott  I''-  Shepard.  .About  eight  years  ago  a  native 
of  that  city  was  pursuing  a  coursw  at  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Somlnaiy  with  me  Intention  of  returning 
to  his  native  .and  as  a  missionary.  Colonel  Shepard 
became  exceedingly  interested  in  the  young  man 
during  his  brief  ctay  In  this  country  and  dvler- 
mlned  lo  found  nn  educatbiml  In.siltntlon  at  Taraus 
It  is  said  that  he  was  largely  inlhienced  In  hla  Oiolce 
of  this  location  by  the  la.'i  that  tho  city  was  the 
birtliploce  of  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Shepard  gave  llberafly 
for  I  ho  founding  of  the  institution,  and  with  trie 
help  of  hia  native  friend  succeeded  In  establishing 
a  achool  In  Tarsuf.  which  Is  now  known  as  the  St. 
Paul  Institute.  The  aim  was  at  first  to  make  the 
Insiltutlou  a  tu'.l-Hedged  college,  but  this  was  found 
to  be  Impracticable  at  tlu-  start,  as  the  applicants 
for  admission  were  not  eufficlcntly  advanced  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  full  curriculum  of  an  academic  course. 
So  a  site  was  purcliaseil,  and  the  premises  were 
fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  native 
pupils,  who  now  number  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  and  receive  instruction  Cfiulvnlenl  to 
that  given  in  one  of  the  higher  American  academics. 
Mr.  Shepard  bequeathed  to  the  Institution  3100,000 
at  tho  time  of  his  death.  The  funds  are  now  In  the 
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cessful  of  all  the  educational  institutions  now  ex¬ 
isting  within  the  Empire  is  Robert  College,  found¬ 
ed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  at  Constantino¬ 
ple  in  1863.  Dr.  Hamlin's  work  among  the  natives 
began  in  the  fifties.  When  the  Crimean  War  broke 
out  ET.  Hamlin  was  on  the  field,  and  established 
a  bakery,  from  which  he  furnished  Immense  stores 
of  bread  to  the  Elngtish  soldiers,  especially  to  those 
In  the  hospitals.  From  the  sales  of  this  bread  he 
secured  130,000,  every  cent  of  ■which  he  devoted  to 
building  up  his  educational  work  In  and  about 
Constantinople. 

Christopher  Robert,  a  -wealthy  New-York  mer¬ 
chant,  a  year  or  two  later  became  exceedingly  Inter¬ 
ested  In  the  work  Dr.  Hamlin  was  accomplishing, 
and  immediately  furnished  most  of  the  funds  for 
establishing  the  Institution  at  Constantinople  which 
bears  his  name. 

After  Dr.  Hamlin  received  from  Mr.  Robert  the 
pledge  of  the  necessary  money  tor  the  proposed 
college,  he  was  obliged  to  labor  for  eight  years 
against  the  narrowness  and  prejudice  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  before  he  could  secure  the  beau¬ 
tiful  site  upon  which  the  college  now  stands,  over¬ 
looking  the  Bosphorus.  Every  possible  obstacle  to 
thwart  hie  purposes  was  placed  In  his  way,  and  al¬ 
though  this  venerable  missionary  possessed  much 
tact  and  ability,  be  was  unable  to  move  the  Porte 
until  Admii-al  Farragut  sailed  up  the  Bosphorus 
with  three  of  his  big  men-of-war.  Farragut  called 
upon  Dr.  Hamlin,  and  learned  for  the  first  time  of 
the  great  obstacles  In  the  way  of  establishing  the 
proposed  college.  A  few  years  later  the  Admiral 
was  Invited  to  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  at  the 
paiace  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  During  the  course  of 
the  dinner  Admiral  Farragut  asked  his  host,  "Why 
has  Dr.  Hamlin  been  prevented  by  your  Government 
from  building  Robert  College?"  He  said  nothing 
more  and  made  no  threats,  but  the  mero  presence 
of  the  American  warships  was  sufficient,  and  Im¬ 
mediately  afterward  a  charter  was  granted,  the  site 
was  chosen  and  the  erection  of  one  of  the  finest 
educational  Institutions  of  the  Eastern  World  was 
the  result.  When,  a  few  days  after  the  charter  hod 
been  secured,  the  Grand  Vizier  was  asked  why 
permission  had  been  granted  to  Americans  to  build 
the  college,  he  answered  In  two  words:  "Farragutl 
,  Monltorl" 

Robert  College  now  offers  to  Its  226  students  a  full 
college  course,  and  has  three  Imposing  buildings. 
The  central  building  Is  a  massive  structure,  con¬ 
taining  the  dormitories  and  lecture-rooms.  Another 
of  the  buildings  is  ilevotetl  to  the  scientific  depart¬ 
ment.  while  tho  third  Is  occupied  by  President 
Washburn  and  his  able  corps  of  profes-sors.  These 
buildings  are  constructed  about  a  hollow  square. 

There  are  at  present  about  forty  graduates  of 
Robert  College  In  the  National  Assembly  of  Bul¬ 
garin.  As  an  Illustration  of  the  vast  Influence 
this  Institution  is  exerting  in  all  partn  of  the- Turk¬ 
ish  Empire.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Ihe  King 
of  Jiulgar’a.  finding  (hnt  th.-  l.trgcr  part  of  his 


Court  were  going  to  Conslautlnoulc  to  attend  the 


Syria,  it  Is  organically  separated  from  it  and  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  In  this  country,  . 
The  college  at  Beirut  occupies  a  beautiful  and  coni4 


hands  of  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which  Mr.  Mac- 
wr.llams,  of  Brooklyn,  la  the  president,  and  as  soon 
03  then?  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college,  the  higher  department  will  be  added, 
as  was  the  original  Intention  of  the  founder.  Be¬ 
sides  the  religious  and  strictly  inte'.lectual  educa¬ 
tion  which  the  students  receive  at  St.  Paul  Institute 
a  full  course  is  given  In  Industrial  training. 

As  regards  more  particularly  the  work  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  accomplishing  among  the  natives 
throughout  the  Turkish  Empire,  It  may  be  well  to 
\-icw  this  phase  of  the  work  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  native  Armenian.  Dr.  Anlranlg  T.  Ishkanlan 
left  hls  home  In  Southern  Armenia  when  a  young 
ntan.  and  came  to  this  country  to  pursue  a  col¬ 
legiate  course  and  to  study  medicine.  He  received 
his  education  at  Union  Uollege,  at  Schenectady, 
and' at  the  University  Medical  College,  In  this  city, 
and  Is  now  practising  at  No.  2'i£l  West  Thlriy- 
tourth-st.  In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  tho  Armenian  missionaries  are  forced  to 
meet  and  try  to  overcome  In  his  native  land,  he 
said: 

"Tho  Turkish  religion  is  at  the  bottom  of  nearly 
all  the  trouble  the  missionaries  are  contending 
with  In  my  country,  though  questions  of  politics 
and  nationality,  of  course,  play  an  important  part 
In  hindering  the  work.  The  Turks  believe  that  all 
who  are  not  Mahometans  are  Infidels,  and  that  the 
sword  is  the  great  and  only  agent  for  converting  the 
world  to  iheTr  beliefs.  The  warnings  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  in  behalf  of  the  native  Christians  and 
missionaries  have  only  served  to  Increase  their  zeal 
for  massacre,  and  have  aggravated  the  Government 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Christians  in  an  under¬ 
handed  manner.  The  idea  of  the  Turks  Is  that  any¬ 
thing  that  brings  the  natives  nearer  to  the  more 
enlightened  Imng  of  the  Western  world  Is  a 
menace  to  their  Government  and  religion,  and  hence 
their  opposition  to  aud  hatred  of  the  missionaries. 

"The  missionaries  do  not  go  to  Armenia  to 
Protestantize  the  natives  or  to  convert  them  to  any 
one  denomination.  The  Armenians  are  already 
Christians,  and  during  the  last  fifty  y^rs  the 
Church  has  undergone  quite  a  reform.  The  Ar¬ 
menians  received  their  first  Christian  Instruction 
from  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  and  were  the  first 
nation  in  the  world  to  receive  Christianity,  as  a 
nation:  but  centuries  of  rellgioua 
surrounding  barbaric  races  have  dimmed  the  Ughi  or 
the  old  Church  and  prevented  even  Its  enllghtonea 
heads  from  making  any  material  progress.  The 
body  of  the  Armenian  Church  Is  In  sympathy  with 
the  Christian  world.  ... 

"The  American  missionaries  are  not  trying  to 
convert  the  Armenians,  but  are  endeavoring  to 
drive  the  deep-rooted  formalism  from  the  church, 
to  restore  the  old  light  and  to  Infuse  new. 

"They  find  It  almost  impossible  to  reach  the 
Turks,  and  they  have  met  with  success  little  great¬ 
er  among  the  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church.  ' 

The  medlcai  missionaries  are  received  by  the 
Turks  with  far  more  consideration  and  respect  than 
are  those  who  give  Instruction  at  the  mission  sta¬ 
tions  or  In  the  colleges.  This  Is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  doctors  have  been  the  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  many  of  the  natives  during  the 
times  of  war  and  pestilence.  The  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Methany  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  sent  into 
the  Turkish  Empire  by  the  Pre.sbyterlan  Church, 
and  before  he  succeeded  In  establishing  himself  in 
the  confidence  of  the  natives  he  and  hfs  associates 
were  subjected  to  many  Indignities.  Tho  doctor 
tells  this  story  of  his  meeting  with  a  band  of  Turk¬ 
ish  robbers:  ^ 

"Once  while  travelling  at  night,  when  my  horse 
was  out  of  sight  down  in  a  little  ravine,  and  my 
attendant,  dressed  like  a  Turkish  officer,  was  ahead 
of  me.  a  company  of  robbers  watching  the  road  ac¬ 
costed  him  with  their  secret  password:  ’Where  are 
you  going?’  Well  knowing  that  they  would  fire 
on  him.  I  called  out  immediately:  'What  Is  It  to  you 
where  he  goes?'  They  replied,  'Oh!  Is  that  you,  doc¬ 
tor?  We  nave  been  w'alting  all  evening  for  you. 
The  sheikh  of  the  village  has  killed  a  sheep  for  you. 
and  Invites  you  to  spend  the  evening  with  him.' 
Of  course  this  was  made  up  offhand.  I  politely 
asked  to  be  excused  on  account  of  pressing  busi¬ 
ness,  hoping  to  avail  myself  of  his  hospitality  at 
some  other  time.  Although  I  knew  that,  near  by 
us.  a  ’Turkish  officer,  recently  killed  there,  'was 
hidden  In  a  well,  we  were  allowed  to  go  our  way 
unhurt." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  S.  Dennis,  until  recently  the 
principal  of  the  theological  department  of  the 
Syrian  College,  describes  the  manner  of  living  of 
the  missionary  at  the  larger  stations  as  far  more 
comfortable  and  agreeable  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed:  He  says: 

’’Many  of  the  houses  built  by  the  natives  in  the 
new  section  of  Beirut— that  outside  of  the  old  city 
walls— are  remarkably  beautiful  and  comfq-  -sble. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  three  stortg'  ^ 
■^lory  being  a  house  In  Itself,  entered  by; 
from  the  outside  and  occupied  by  separat 
—  The  missionaries  usually  live  In  one  oi 


inprovlsed  fiats,  and  are  able  to  make  thelw 
very  comfortable  by  combining  their  Westtf. 

manding  location  on  thWnd'or  the  promontoryo'fi  Kouge^®^nr'B\lru't“V”^vprv^lntiVrpT^^ 

Bus  Beirut,  overlooking  the  sea.  Within  Its  amph^i  An  .Z  ' 

museums  and  fecffatl^n-r^oins  for  the  threi  dejiln:  through  the  winier  ^ 

menrti  nf  th*  imiVf.ral  rn  fnrv  ibnllps-lnta  an.l*l  'R..'  ...... 


museums  and  recltatlon-rooins  for  the  three  depori- 
menca  of  the  university— preparatory,  collegiate  and 
musical— as  well  as  for  the  Theological  fteminary  ot 
the  Presbyterian  Mission,  which  has  Us  .<«Ite  wUhtfr, 
the  grounds.  Tht;  college  receives  Us  students  from 
Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Cyprus  and  .\sla  Minor,  ' ' 


tracting  them  largely  b.v  Us  high  literary  and  medi¬ 
cal  reputation.  The  Institution  has  at  present  283 
students  In  all  departments. 

The  iledlcal  Department  Is  a  medical  mission  of 
the  most  productive  kind.  It  work.s  directly  and  In¬ 
directly  for  the  body  and  the  soul.  Us  direct  work  is 
chiefly  in  connection  w’lth  the  noble  hospital  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  In  Beirut.  These  Knights  are 
members  of  the  German  nobility,  and  their  order 
supports  forty-three  hospitals,  of  which  that  at 
Beirut  Is  the  only  one  out  of  the  fatherland.  When 
It  became  known  to  the  Turkish  Government  that 
the  order  w  shed  to  establish  a  hospital  In  Beirut, 
the  authorities  gave  It  a  fine  plot  or  ground,  about 
four  acres,  on  which  the  hospital  now  stands.  The 
municipality  of  Beirut  also  pays  a  considerable  iuni 
annually  for  the  support  of  poor  patients,  principally 
Moslems,  in  the  hospital 

y'A'ch  18C0  was  raging  In 
the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the  armed  Druses 
threalencd  to  descend  upon  Beirut  and  massacre  the 
Christians  and  rolselonarles  and  burn  their 
bulUnga.  When  the  news  of  th?  Intended  raid 
reached  the  Sultan,  he  at  once  sent  General  Kmetty. 
a  Hungarian  Protestant,  with  1,800  Turkish  regulars, 
to  the  scene.  The  morning  before  the  day  set  for  the 
destruction  of  Beirut.  General  Kmetty's  arm'.'  was 
landed  In  the  city.  He  at  once  called  together  the 
foroign  consuls,  learned  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
and.  summoning  his  officers,  ordered  them  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  troops  wdthln  and  about  the  city  Then, 
drawing  hls  revolver,  he  said  to  his  ofneers;  "If 
the  hair  of  a  Christian’s  head  l.s  harmed  In  Beirut,  I 
will  shoot  the  officer  in  whose  district  It  occurs  with¬ 
out  a  trial."  Order  was  at  once  restored.  ‘The 
DrusM  slunk  away  In  the  night  to  the  mountains, 
and  Belrot  was  paved,  to  be  not  only  a  place  of 
refuge  to  the  poor  and  starving  and  half-naked  refu¬ 
gees  of  the  interior,  but  to  become  the  centre  of  the 
new  movement  of  education  and  civilization  In 
Syria.  Dr.  Bliss  s;i:i  remains  at  the  head  of  tlie  col¬ 
lege  at  Beirut. 

Another  city  which  promises  to  become  one  of 


through  the  winter 

Is  the  Interior  towns  the  missionaries  have  to 
.dau’,VtheTisel’'es  more  lo  the  sty.e  of  living  found 
among  the  natives.  On  coming  to  hls  station  at  u 
vir.Mgo  tho  misslon.iry  generally  hires  a  low,  flat- 
roofed  house  and  move.s  In  with  his  family.  Some- 
Imes  the  sleepers  are  awakened  by  strango  noises 
un  the  roof.  Tho  houses  are  often  built  on  the 
"lopes  of  hlKs,  and  a  crooked  street  or  pathway  wll. 
probably  border  on  the  level  of  the  roof.  In  this 
case  the  cattle  passing  by  frequently  make  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  roofs,  und  the  occupants  afe  awakened 
hy  the  n-oise  of  cow  fights  and  kindred  entertaln- 
tuents  going  on  over  their  sleeping  apartments.' 

It  may  be  easily  Imagined  that  Syrian  houses _ 

a  class  do  not  furnish  particularly  attractive  homes 
to  Americans.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  the 
mlpslonarles  have  In  getting  places  fit  for  civilized 
homes,  tliey  have  also  to  encounter  the  Inborn 
•  upersiltlons  of  the  Mostem.s.  for  they  believe  that 
the  sale  of  a  building  will  be  followed  by  a  death 
Ih  the  family. 

;  A  missionary  Is  looked  upon  occupying  a  high 
jRoclal  poaltlon.  and  if  he  succeeds  In  gaining  the 
fC'  nfldence  of  the  people  he  le  often  welcomed 
lU'^lr  homes. 

1  Tne  American  Board  has  established  In  Turkey 
E-ii  churches,  with  a  membership  of  12.428.  of  whom 
P44  were  received  last  year.  The  American  laborers 
in  these  missions  number  177.  Flfty-sIx  of  these  are 
and  elxty-elglu  unmarried  women.  The  native 
loree  of  laborers  1?  867.  of  whom  230  are  pastors  or 
preachers.  The  mission  school.'?  within  the  Empire 
no  less  than  20.604  pupils  under  Instruction, 
the  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are 
"■ated  for  the  most  part  in  S.vrln.  There  are  Im- 
">Tant  stations  at  Beirut,  Abelh,  Tripoli,  Sldon 
nd  Zahleh.  The  Syrian  Mission  has  just  com- 
ted  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  connection  with 
“  Presbyterian  Board,  having  been  transferred 


the  Stillun  lo  restrain  the  bloodthirsty  Turks  nn'l 
Kurds  that  even  from  membor'  of  the  faculty  of 
lloberi  College  letters  have  been  received  by  friends 
and  relatives  h*  iv  containing  Insirtjctlons  us  to  the 
<lispositlon  of  ihi'lr  persoml  pi'op'’rtv  should  they 
be  «lnughrerpd." 

UNITED  IN  DENOUNCING  THE  SULTAN. 
TUB  KMPHIE  HtiN  IIV  |MKBI0NBK,S-\VHAT  A  NKW 
HOVKKNMBNT  MKHIT  HO  FOR  Tl'ItKF.V. 

Constantinople,  Nov.  21).— Constantinople  is  in  a 
fearful  aiato  of  unres'  The  place  gives  a  stranger 
the  hli.-a  that  the  Inhabitants  are  sitting  over  a  vol¬ 
cano.  Hut  among  the  many  dlssenllng  voices  that 
are  raised  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  there 
Is  one  thiit  Is  heard  above  the  others,  so  often 
rclterntod  th.at  It  ha*?  almost  become  a  gener.il  out¬ 
cry— It  Is  the  voice  of  an  oppressed  people  against 
their  soveieign,  All  Europeans  think  there  would  bo 
little  difficulty  about  the  deposition  of  tho  Sultan, 
as  the  Turks  ihcmnelvcs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  palace  clique  and  those  who  seek  and  receive 
the  favors  of  the  Sultan,  are  not  at  all  In  accord 
with  the  policy  of  Abdul  Hamid.  Some  speak  openly 
against  him,  and  It  Is  no  uncommon  thing.  If  you 
get  to  know  the  Turks,  to  hoar  them  denounce  the 
Sultan  as  a  traitor  to  hls  country.  They  point  to 
the  fact  that  they  don’t  even  govern  their  own 
country;  that  U  is  all  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

There  are  English,  German,  Austrian,  Italian, 
French  and  Ru.sslan  postofficea  and  prisons.  The 
R6glo  Tobacco  Company  is  run  by  Austrians;  the 
head  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent,  is  an  Englishman,  and  ills  Immediate  subor¬ 
dinates  are  French.  The  majority  of  officials  In  the 
Public  Debt  Bank  are  foreigners.  The  city  water¬ 
works  arc  also  run  by  a  foreign  company,  while  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  Empire  Is  almost  entirely  In  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  Great  Britain  having  the  major 
portion.  The  local  carrying  trade  is  chiefly,  managed 
by  Greeks,  and  the  only  railway  Into  Constantinople 
was  built  by  Baron  Hlrsch.  It  U  owned  chiefly  In 
Vienna  and  Paris. 

The  Turks  who  have  the  pride  of  Turkey  at 
heart  point  to  ail  this,  and  say  that  it  la  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  weak  policy  of  the  Sultan  in  allowing 
the  country  to  be  run  by  outsiders.  They  consider 
It  a  lowering  of  Turkish  dignity,  and  almost  every 
Turk  who  feels  this  believes  that  were  the  present 
Sultan  deposed  matters  would  change,  and  with  a 
proper  kind  of  a  man  at  the  Palace  Turkey  would 
again  resume  her  old-time  power  and  importance. 
This  la  the  animus  of  the  Young  Turkey  party.  Of 
course,  those  who  understand  the  matter  know  :hat 
no  change  of  Sultan  and  no  change  of  Ministry 
would  affoct  thia  question.  They  know  that  Turkey 
is  a  doomed  country  as  far  as  Europe  Is  concerned, 
and  that  she  Is  simply  dying  slowly.  These  feelings, 
however,  may  carry  the  ml.ltant  Turks  Into  a  com¬ 
bination  of  force  either  with  Armenian  or  Ru-sslin 
cliques,  'Which  may  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  In 
Stamboui. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  any  European 
resident  of  Constantinople  that  the  arrival  of  a 
fleet  would  materlaly  alter  the  condition  of  things, 
and  within  a  short  time  put  an  absolute  stop  to  the 
massacres.  No  one  here,  either,  fears  that  blood¬ 
shed  would  result  from  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  On 
the  contrary,  they  think  it  would  materially  safe¬ 
guard  the  interest  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  have  a 
quieting  effect  upon  the  city  Itself.  There  la  no 
doubt  that  something  of  this  kind  will  have  to  be 
done.  for.  although  undoubted^  the  massacres  have 
been  ordered  by  the  Sultan;  influenced  by  the  Palace 
clique,  yet  they  have  gone  beyond  the  Sultan's 
power,  and  the  troops  In  the  provinces,  whose,  w'iiges 
have  not  been  paid  for  pos.iibiy  many  years,  find  ibe 
opportunity  a  good  one  for  paying  themselves  In 
the  prospect  of  looting.  The  Palace  -it  the  Yildlz 
l.s  very  strongly  fortified  and  very  well  guarded  by 
a  large  force  of  men  under  the  command  of  Osman 
Pacha,  the  hero  of  Plevna.  The  Sultan  Is  wise 
enough  to  keep  the  troops  In  Constantinople,  and 
especially  those  about  the  Palace,  well  paid  and 
well  cared  for. 


A  NATIONAL  RELIEF  COMMITTEE. 

People  In  this  city  who  are  Interested  in  move¬ 
ments  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  Christians  in  Ar¬ 
menia  have  had  their  fears  Increased  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  dispatch  from  London,  staling  that  this 
appeal  has  been  sent  from  Armenians  in  Constanti¬ 
nople: 

Armenia  Is  at  her  last  gasp.  The  work  of  ex¬ 
termination  continues.  The  number  of  people  mas¬ 
sacred  reaches  100,000.  and  half  a  million  survivors 
have  taken  refuge  In  the  forests  and  mountains, 
where  they  are  feeding  on  herbs  and  roots.  Hunger 
and  cold  have  begun  to  make  great  ravages  among 
them.  In  the  name  of  humanity  and  Christianity, 
save  us! 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  unite  with  other  committees  tind  form  a 
National  Committee  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
Armenians.  Thus  far  the  committee  has  not  been 
able  to  do  more  than  receive  contributions  for  the 
sufferers,  as  no  way  has  been  devised  for  sending  re¬ 
lief.  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  com¬ 
mittee  are  Seth  Low.  John  S.  Kennedy.  Morris  K. 
jesup,  Jacob  H.  Schlff,  Spencer  Trask  and  Alexan¬ 
der  E.  Orr. 


A  CALL  TO  AMERICANS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:  I  inclose  310  for  the  Armenian  sufferers; 
please  place  It  In  the  proper  hands.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  relief  of  these  awfully  persecuted  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  people 
of  our  free  land.  None  should  begrudge  whatever 
It  may  be  that  they  can  give  for  such  an  object. 
It  Is  a  call,  for  common  humanity's  sake,  to  aid 
these  people,  "hslf  a  million  of  whom."  aa  reported 
In  to-day'a  Tribune,  "are  homeless  and  wandering 
In  large  numbers  in  the  bitter  cold  In  the  moun¬ 
tains,  without  food  and  with  scanty  clothing,  seek¬ 
ing  to  escape  the  Kurds,  who  hunt  them  as  though 
they  were  wild  beasts, ”  and  60.000  of  whom  have 
been  massacred  and  frightfully  tortured;  and  this 
awful  work  continues  In  the  full  sight  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  without  a  staying  hand,  now.  to-day. 
Murdered  because  they  are  Christians  by  an  uncivil¬ 
ized,  heathen  race.  Murdered,  tortured,  slaughtered, 
driven  from  their  homes  like  beasts  by  people  who 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  world;  and  we  all  have  the 
awful  news  day  by  day— yet  scarcely  even  In  Chris¬ 
tian  America,  the  home  of  liberty.  In  this  Christ¬ 
mas-tide  when  we  rejoice  In  Christian  fellowship 
and  sing  "On  earth  peace,  goodwill  to  men”— 
scarcely  even-  here  has  the  sympathy  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  been  aroused  and  their  righteous  indignation 
been  heard. 

A  Chrl.^tlan  people  hunted  and  .starving  and  dying 
while  diplomatists  and  crowned  heads,  with  pre¬ 
tences  to  Christianity  do— what?  ‘While  they  listen 
to  the  dallying  of  the  sly,  fawning,  hypocritical, 
cowardly  wretch,  the  Sultan,  who  thus  gains  time 
to  exterminate  our  brethren,  and  laughs  In  hls 
sleeve  while  pretending  abject  humility. 

Indeed  those  are  dark  days  for  those  on  whom 
the  responsibility  lies  and  who  fall  to  do  their 
duty:  and  dark  days.  too.  for  those  who  will  hesi¬ 
tate  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  these  suffering,  abso¬ 
lutely  helpless  people  who  sent  that  pathetic  cry 
for  aid  to  all  the  world— so  utterly  miserable  that 
they  signed  as  "in  the  pangs  of  death." 

Will  our  old  love  of  liberty  be  aroused  and  the 
American  people  assert  themselves  as  they  know 
how  to?  Surely  this  Is  cause  sufficient, 

Brooklyn,  Dec.  11,  1895.  E.  DELANO. 
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American  Board  at  the  reunion  in  1870. 

•^ot  the  least  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
.■iisslonarles  at  these  stations  Is  the  elevation  of 
native  women,  who  for  the  most  part  occupy 
»  nienlul  and  degraded  position  socially.  The  sem' 
J'‘ry  for  women  at  Beirut  has  done  much  to  nlaet 
In  a  higher  place  than 

fi  "  ihe  Syrian  Mission  there  are  39  American  mis- 
yi-nanes.  G  native  pastors,  98  outslulions,  26  church- 
-.048  comnmnlcanis.  a  total  of  7,352  pupils  and 
X'  schools.  Ac  the  Mosul  station  there  Is  one 
Xw*'‘^.h.  sixteen  village  schools  for  boys  and  several 
f  Joola  ,0,  girls, 

churches  are  constantly  being  estab' 
|Priea  In  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  not  only 
^_iho  American  missionaries,  but  by  the  native 
»  .ors,  viho  are  not  content  as  a  rule  to  work 
'in  the  narrow  confines  of  the  old  Greek  and 
"“nenian  churches. 

present  the  gravest  apprehension  1b  felt  by 
5)  missionary  boards  In  this  city  for  the  safety 
a  ''»*  Workers  at  the  varigua  stations.  The  reason 
Jf;  Ihls  Increased  alarm  is  that  not  only  are  tho 
i-^nonaries  in  ih*»  Interior  of  the  Empire  ihreat- 
by  the  Turk.-?,  but  those  near  the  sen  coast 
L'*?  ”0  Ipbs  a  city  than  Constantinople  appear 
Imminent  danger.  .  u  »  i* 

-tA, missionary  who  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
llKu  I'l'olestant  Svrlan  College  and  Is  now  proni- 
connected  with  the  Fresbyterlan  Board  In 
■ij'.'^'ty,  said  a  day  or  two  a?o: 

’■''i-'  th’  na=t  nuirif-'-u  ■  letters  have  been 

rec^eiveci  f^om  fhe  QFs.^loiuriea  throughout  the  furk- 
Iw'P  nit  Ihr  guiVCBt  tears  foi 

Safetv’ nn,l  fHoH' nV associates.  The  mis- 


al^^.safely  and  that' of  their  associates.  The 

aiwiarica  have  so  little  confidence  In  the 
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REPORT  OF  A  JOURNEY  INTO  YEMEN  ANO 
WORK  AMONG  THE  JEWS  FOR 
THE  MlIJMAY  MISSION, 

FROM  JULY  1st,  TO  SEPT.  1st,  1894. 


lEnirllsb  and  Scotch  papers  have  paid  deserved  pratse  to  the  tact, 
pluck  and  persistence  of  the  Rev.  8.  M.  Zwemer,  of  our  Arabian  Mis¬ 
sion,  In  his  journey  Into  Temen  to  further  the  work  of  the  Mlldmay 
Mission  to  the  Jews.  Some  of  these  comments  have  been  reprinted 
here,  and  many  readers  of  The  Christian  Intelligencer  will  have 
seen  them.  They  will  the  more  enjoy  the  extracts  from  the  report  he 
made  to  the  London  Mission,  and  be  Bratlfled  at  the  revelation  It  gives 
of  the  kind  of  men  who  are  establishing  our  newest  mission  —Eds.  c.  I. 


ON  JaneSi  I  left  Babreio  and  the  work  of  the 
Arabian  Mission  on  leave  of  absence  to  visit  the 
Jews  of  Yemen  and  snppiy  them  with  New  Testa¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  the  Mildmay  Mission.  On  the  9th 
I  arrived  at  Kerachi,  and  took  passage  on  the  12th  in 
the  steamship  “La  Seyne”  for  Aden.  In  spite  of 
heavy  monsoon  weather  we  arrived  there  safely  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th. . . . 

On  July  2d  all  arrangements  for  the  inland  jonrney 
were  completed,  and  we  left  the  same  day.  I  took 
the  overland  ronte  to  Sanaa  for  two  reasons;  first, 
because  I  hoped  to  supply  the  Jews  of  Taiz,  Ibb,  Yer- 
im  and  Ohamar  in  this  way;  and,  second,  because  I 
had  reason  to  believe  it  easier  to  pass  the  books 
through  the  customs  there  than  at  Hodeidah.  The 
sequel  shows  that  it  was  a  choice  between  two  evils; 
even  now  there  are  several  cases  of  B.  and  P.  Bible 


Society  Scriptures  retained  at  Hodeldah  for  over 
three  years  I . . . . 

After  leaving  Sheikh  Othman,  we  reached  Wahat 
at  noon,  and  left  again  at  7  P.M.  to  avoid  the  heat. 
Noon  temperature  in  the  shade  at  Wahat  was  96 
degs  F.  Onr  coarse  daring  the  night  was  throagh  a 
barren  region,  and  at  daylight  we  entered  Wady  Mer- 
gia,  with  scanty  vegetation,  resting  at  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  where,  under  an  acacia  tree,  I  soon  found 
au  aadience.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
left,  and  soon  entered  the  mountains,  where  rich 
vegetation  showed  a  cooler  climate;  we  passed 
several  villages,  Dar  El  Kadim,  Khoteibah,  Sook  El 
Oooma,  and  as  this  was  said  to  be  a  dangeroas  part 
of  the  road,  all  the  caravan  (which  we  joined  au 
Wahat)  was  on  the  lookout,  with  rope- wicks  for  their 
tire-locks  lighted  and  swinging  from  their  shoulders 
in  the  dark,  like  so  many  fire-dies.  At  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  we  had  ascended  to  the  head  of  the 
wady,  and  rested  for  the  day  at  Mabek. 

On  the  4th  of  July  we  left  Mabek.  Daring  the 
night  there  had  been  talk  among  the  wild  Arabs  of 
the  village  of  forcing  me  back  to  Aden  or  holding  me 
as  a  hostage  to  obtain  money  from  the  English  I  But 
Nasir  quieted  them  with  a  threefoid  Bedouin  oath 
that  I  was  not  a  government  agent,  and  not  English 
but  American.  The  day  after  leaving  Mabek-  we 
passed  up  the  valley,  throagh  beautifal  fields  of  cul¬ 
tivation  and  amidst  kaat  and  other  shrab  trees.  At 
eight  A  M.  we  reached  a  barj  called  Mutallis.  Here, 
unexpectedly  to  any  of  our  party,  we  stumbled  upon 
a  Turkish  custom  house,  which  I  thought  was  located 
at  Taiz,  as  the  boundary  of  Turkish  Yemen  on  my 
maps  did  not  extend  further  south.  An  unmannerly 
negro,  calling  himself  Mudeer  of  Customs,  looked 
out  of  a  port-hole  and  demanded  my  ascent.  Over 
dirt  and  up  darkness  1  reached  his  little  room  and 
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Htated  my  errand  and  purpoFe.  No  kind  words  or 
offered  backsheesh  woald  avail;  "’all  the  ba^Kaite 
mast  be  opened  and  all  books  were  forbidden  en¬ 
trance  into  Yemen  by  a  recent  order,”  so  he  affirmed. 
First,  therefore,  I  unscrewed  the  covers  of  the  two 
boxes  with  an  old  bowie  knife,  (screw  driver  there  was 
none  )  The  boxes  were  criticaliy  examined  by  eyes 
t  at  coaid  not  read  and  the  boxes  seized;  then  my 
saddle- bags  were  searched,  and  every  book  and  map 
found  were  also  seized. 

I  was  refused  even  a  receipt  for  the  books  taken, 
and  to  every  plea  or  question  the  only  reply  was,  to 
go  on  to  Taiz  and  appeal  to  the  Governor.  Despoiled 
of  our  goods,  we  left  the  “custom  house”  at  eleven 
A.M.,  taking  along  as  guide  and  defence  au  old  man 
on  a  donkey  armed  with  a  spear,  because  Nasir  heard 
there  was  also  disturbance  in  this  quarter  At  two 
o’clock  we  rested  a  half  an  hour  under  the  shade  of 
a  huge  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  Wady,  and,  warned  by 
peals  of  thunder,  we  hastene  1  on,  hoping  to  reach 
Hirwa  before  dark.  But  in  less  than  au  hour  the 
sky  was  black,  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  urging  the 
slow  camels  on  through  the  Wady  was  hopeless. 
There  was  no  house  or  shelter  in  sight,  and  so  we 
crouched  under  a  small  tree  half  way  up  the  mud 
bank.  The  rain  turned  to  hail — large  stones  that 
frightened  the  camels  so  that  they  stampeded — and 
we  became  thoroughly  chilled. 

When  the  storm  ceased,  our  donkey  man  came  to 
tell  ns  with  looks  of  horror  that  his  poor  beast  had 
fallen  down  the  slope  and  was  being  swept  away  by 
the  torrent  I  What  half  an  hour  before  was  a  dry 
river  bed  now  was  a  rushing  rapids.  We  decided  to 
climb  up  the  terraces  of  the  mountain-side  to  a  house 
in  sight.  The  camels  had  preceded  us,  and  after  a 
vigorous  climb  over  mud-flelds  and  up  the  rocks  we 
reached  the  house  and  hospitality  of  Sheikh  All.  O  ver 
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the  charcoal  tire,  after  drioking  plenty  of  kishr,  (made 
from  the  shell  of  the  coffee  bean,)  we  had  to  listen  to 
a  long  dUcussion  on  the  lost  donkey.  Finally,  mat¬ 
ters  were  smoothed  over  when  I  offered  to  pay  one- 
half  the  price  of  the  animal  on  condition  that  oar 
guide  proceed  with  ns  to  Hirwa 

We  were  off  the  next  day  early,  and  because 
of  the  steep  ascents  I  was  obliged  to  walk  most 
of  the  way.  I  sprained  my  ankle  severely,  but  did  not 
feel  the  pain  until  night,  when  it  was  swollen  and 
kept  me  “on  crutches”  for  several  days.  Hirwa  is  a 
small  Arab  village  with  a  weekly  market,  and  we 
found  shelter  in  the  usual  coffee-shop  of  Yemen. 
The  following  day  we  reached  Sept  Ez  zeilah,  where 
we  found  cleaner  quarters  than  the  night  before.  At 
about  midnight  a  war  party  of  Bedouins  came  and 
frightened  the  peaceful  villagers  with  demands  for 
food,  etc.  They  had  just  returned  from  setting  Are 
to  a  small  castle,  and,  numbering  sixty  hungry  men, 
were  not  to  be  intimidated.  It  is  an  old  quarrel  between 
the  Heza  and  Rajih  tribes,  and  yesterday  there  was 
battle  in  which  six  were  killed.  They  were  about  to 
force  their  way  into  our  quarters  when  Nasir  and  the 
women  promised  to  give  them  food.  Within,  I  kept 
quiet  and  listened  to  the  noise  of  grinding  and  baking 
and  coffee  pounding;  without,  some  of  the  Arabs 
seized  a  cow  belonging  to  a  poor  woman  and  butch¬ 
ered  it  for  their  feast.  At  which  there  was  a  crying 
of  women  and  barking  of  dogs  and  swearing  of  oaths 
by  the  Great  Allah,  such  as  I  hope  never  to  hear 
again.  Finally,  the  Arabs  went  away  with  full 
stomachs,  and  we  slept  a  broken  sleep  for  fear  they 
might  return.  The  next  day  we  proceeded  to  Taiz, 
and  arrived  at  noon,  just  one  week  after  leaving 
Aden. 

The  Muttaserlf  Pasha,  or  Governor,  was  satisfied 
with  my  passports,  and  expressed  his  regrets  that  the 
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books  had  been  seized  at  M  afallls,  but  each  was  the  law. 
He  would,  however,  allow  me  to  send  for  them  for  in¬ 
spection.  What  is  written  here  in  four  lines  was  the 
work  and  patience  ot  four  weary  days!  A  soldier  was 
sent  to  Mufallis ;  I  must  entrust  bim  money  to  pay  the 
custom  dues;  must  hire  a  camel  to  carry  the  books; 
must  finally  pay  for  two  sticks  of  sealing  wax  (price 
in  Taiz  one  rupee)  with  which  to  seal  the  books  and 
maps  lest  they  be  tampered  with — and  all  this  at  the 
order  of  an  enlightened  government  of  the  Sobli  ue 
Portel  The  first  messenger  never  reached  Mufallis; 
on  the  road  he  was  attacked  by  Arabs,  stabbed  in 
the  neck,  robbed  of  bis  rifle,  and  carried  back  to  the 
military  hospital  at  Taiz  And  then  there  was  more 
delay  to  find  and  send  a  second  soldier  with  the  same 
camel  and  money  and  sealing  wax,  but  with  a  new 
rifle.  He  returned  with  the  books  safely  after  five 
days  I  No  Turk  could  set  a  value  on  a  book,  and  so 
the  law  is  that  books  are  taxed  by  weight,  boxes  in¬ 
cluded.  The  customs  receipt  is  here  (in  the  original) 
attached  as  for  “200  kilograms  Jewish  books  (at  20 
piastres  a  kilo.),  value,  4,000  piastres,  and  custom  dues 
amount  to  288  piastres;”  in  the  same  document  I  am 
spoken  of  as  “the  Jew,  Ishmail,  Dhaif  Ullah,” — a 
rather  curious  combination  of  names. 

While  waiting  for  the  books  to  reach  Taiz,  I  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  the  Jews  of  Taiz,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  Jewish  village  of  Magrebeh,  south  of  the  town. 
The  population  of  the  latter  is  about  200;  their  syna¬ 
gogue  is  a  low,  stone  building  25x15  feet,  has  a  few 
curtains  of  silk  with  embroidered  texts,  a  printed  dia. 
gram  of  the  ancient  candlestick  with  the  names  of 
the  tribes,  a  high  reading  desk — for  the  rest,  no  fur¬ 
niture  Such  are  all  the  synagogues  of  Yemen. 
Here  I  disposed  of  a  few  copies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Torah,  and  spoke  and  prayed  in  their  syna¬ 
gogue.  At  Taiz,  as  everywhere  in  Yemen,  the  Jews 
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have  been  so  long  oppressed  and  taxed,  that  they 
seem  to  have  grown  content  nnder  great  injastice. 
Many  of  the  old  Moslem  laws  against  infidels,  as  re¬ 
gards  their  being  forbidden  to  ride  or  carry  arms  or 
wear  fine  clothes  in  pablic,  are  still  rigorously  en¬ 
forced  by  custom  if  not  by  the  government.  The 
Jew  is  universally'  despised,  yet  he  cannot  be  spared, 
for  nearly  all  artisan  w  rk  is  in  Jewish  hands.  The 
Moslem  Arab  has  learned  nothing  from  the  Jew  out¬ 
side  of  the  Koran;  but,  alasl  the  Jew  has  imbibed 
many  foolish  customs  and  superstitions  foreign  to 
his  creed  from  Islam.  As  a  class  they  are  moral, 
with  the  two  great  exceptions  of  drunkenness  and 
adultery. 

When  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  reached  Taiz  I  was 
again  disappointed,  for  the  Governor  would  not  per¬ 
mit  the  boxes  to  be  opened,  but  they  were  to  be  sent 
sealed  and  nnder  guard  to  Sanaa.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  the  “guard”  was  for  me  as  well  as  the 
books,  and  that  the  soldier  carried  a  letter  with  this 
accusation  written:  “This  is  a  converted  Jew,  who 
is  corrupting  the  religion  of  Islam,  and  sells  books  to 
Moslems  and  Jews.”  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
proceed  to  Sanaa;  taking  a  Dhamar  Arab  as  servant, 
having  dismissed  the  Aden  camels.  I  left  Taiz  on  a 
mule  July  26th,  and  arrived  at  Seyanee  the  same 
day.  The  following  night  we  seached  Ibb.  Here  I 
was  forced  to  lodge  outside  of  the  town,  ns  the  guard 
had  instructions  not  to  let  me  “see  things.”  I  en¬ 
dured  this  impatiently,  until  I  learned  that  our  ser¬ 
vant  had  been  imprisoned  on  our  arrival  because  he 
told  me  the  names  of  the  villages  on  the  route!  I 
then  appealed  to  the  Mayor,  and  on  virtue  of  my 
passports  demanded  the  right  of  going  about  the 
town  and  the  release  of  my  servant.  After  some  de¬ 
lay,  both  requests  were  granted  The  incident  is  one 
of  many  to  show  the  suspicion  with  which  a  stranger 
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is  regarded  by  the  authorities  in  Yemen.  On  Satur¬ 
day  the  soldier  and  I  hastened  on  to  reach  the  large 
town  of  Yerim  before  Sunday,  and  rest  there,  waiMng 
for  the  baggage  camel.  It  was  a  long  ride  of  twelve 
hours,  but  through  a  delightful  country  everywhere 
fertile  and  terraced  with  coffee  plantations  and 
groves  of  kaat.  The  latter  plant  is  universally  used 
in  Yemen  as  a  stimulant. 

Yerim  is  a  dirty,  ill  built  town,  on  a  plateau, 
marshy,  with  frequent  rains,  and  has  about  fifty  Jews 
among  its  population  of  Arabs  and  Turks.  A  Jew¬ 
ish  family  were  stopping  with  us  at  the  caravansari, 
en  route  for  Taiz,  and  at  night  I  spoke  for  over  two 
hours  with  them  and  the  Arabs  about  Christ.  There 
was  DO  Interruption,  and  I  was  impressed  to  see  the 
interest  of  Jew  and  Arab  alike  in  what  1  told  them 
from  Isaiah  53d,  reading  it  in  Arabic  by  the  dim  can¬ 
dle  light  amidst  all  the  baggage  and  beasts  of  an 
Oriental  inn. . . . 

At  the  little  village  of  Kha  ler,  eight  miles  from 
Waalan,  there  was  trouble,  and  angry  words  arose  from 
the  “guard  ”  against  me  because  I  tried  to  speak  to  a 
Jew.  When  I  spoke  in  protest  they  began  to  strike 
the  Jew  with  the  butt  end  of  their  rifies,  and  when 
the  poor  fellow  fled,  my  best  defence  was  silence.  On 
my  return  journey,  I  inadveitently  raised  trouble 
again,  by  mentioning  that  Jesus  Christ  and  Moses 
were  Jews — which  was  an  insult  to  them  as  God’s 
prophets,  the  Arabs  said. 

On  Thursday,  Aug.  2d,  we  entered  Sanaa  by  the 
Yemen  gate— a  little  over  three  years  ago  I  entered 
it  from  the  ther  side;  then  in  time  of  the  Arab  re¬ 
bellion,  and  now  myself  a  prisoner.  I  was  taken  to 
the  Dowla  and  handed  over  to  the  care  of  a  police¬ 
man,  until  the  Wall  heard  my  case.  After  flnding 
an  old  Greek  friend  from  Aden  who  offered  to  go 
bail  for  me,  I  was  allowed  liberty,  and  then  for  ten 
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loDg  days  I  went  from  o£Qcial  to  official  and  ofiBce  to 
office  to  get  the  books  inspected  and  approved.  The 
whole  official  system  of  Turkey  is  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  backsheesh.  I 
was  unable  to  offer  that,  and  so,  by  continual  com¬ 
ing,  I  at  last  wearied  them,  and  on  Monday,  August 
12th,  obtained  my  books.  I  received  notice,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  Wall  that  I  must  not  delay  at  Sanaa 
beyond  seven  days. 

As  soon  as  the  books  were  in  my  possession  I  took 
one  half  of  them  to  the  Jews’  quarter  and  began  dis¬ 
tribution.  Some  refused  the  book  when  they  saw 
its  title,  others  took  it  eagerly.  I  made  a  point  never 
to  give  away  a  copy  until  the  person  receiving  it  had 
read  a  page  for  me  out  loud  to  prove  his  ability  to 
read,  and  I  also  took  a  promise  from  them  that  they 
would  read  the  book  daily  In  this  way  distribution  was 
a  slow  process,  but  it  afforded  many  opportunities  for 
witness.  The  chief  Jews  told  me  my  errand  was  in 
vain,  as  no  Jew  ever  turned  Christian,  and  their 
rabbi  sent  around  a  notice  forbidding  the  Jews  to 
take  the  book  from  me 

My  stay  in  Sanaa  was  twenty  days,  three  days  of 
grace  being  added  to  the  number  allowed  me  by  the 
government  . . . 

The  New  Test iments  distributed  were  as  follows: 
At  Aden,  40;  Sheikh  Ottoman,  20;  on  the  road  to 
and  at  Taiz,  17;  at  Sanaa,  327;  at  Sawan,  2;  at  Rho- 
dah,  12;  at  Habban  (sent),  6;  at  Menakhah,  18;  at 
Hashid  (sent),  12;  at  Dhamar,  10;  and  at  Beit  Mazid, 
to  the  only  Jew  there,  1— a  total  of  485  copies.  We 
arrived  at  Hodeidah  on  Aug.  26th,  and  I  was  most 
kindly  received  and  entertained  by  the  American 
Consular  Agent,  Mr.  Muller.  To  morrow  I  leave  by 
the  Egyptian  steamer  for  Aden. 

8.  M.  ZwKMER,  of  the  Arabian  Mission. 

Hodeidah,  Aug.  28,  1894. 
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TWENTY-ONE  MARTYRS. 


Out  of  fifty  thousand  martyrs  slain  for  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  this  our  day,  under  the  eyes  of  our 
American  missionaries  who  bad  stirred  within  them  the 
desire  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  Jesus,  who 
had  given  them  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  we 
select  twenty-one.  They  are  twenty-one  preachers  and 
pastors  of  Protestant  Armenian  congregations  in  Tur¬ 
key.  Each  one  of  them  was  offered  his  life  if  he  would 
renounce  Christ  and  accept  Islam  ;  but  they  counted 
not  their  lives  dear  unto  them.  We  wish  we  could  give 
with  them  the  names  of  not  less  than  fifty  Gregorian 
priests  and  preachers  who  have  proved  themselves  equal¬ 
ly  faithful  unto  death.  But  these  twenty-one  names  we 
give  as  names  of  saints,  such  as  must  go  into  the  mar- 
tyrology  of  the  century,  the  fruits  of  our  American  mis¬ 
sions  in  Turkey.  They  are  the  best  men,  the  most  highly 
educated  men  among  their  people,  their  natural  leaders. 
Every  one  was  put  to  death  for  refusing  to  become  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan.  In  every  case  the  offer  of  life  on  these 
terms  was  made  ;  in  several  cases  time  was  allowed  for 
consideration  of  the  proposal ;  and  in  each  case  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  sole  crime  charged  against  the 
victim.  They  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  Rev.  Krikor,  pastor  at  Ichme,  killed  November 
6th,  1895. 

2.  The  Rev.  Krikor  Tamzarian. 

3.  The  Rev.  Boghos  Atlasian,  killed  November  13th. 

4.  The  Rev.  Mardiros  Siraganian,  of  Arabkir,  killed 
November  13ch. 

5.  The  Rev.  Garabed  Kilijjian,  of  Sivas,  killed  No¬ 
vember  12cb. 

6.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stepan,  of  the  Anglican  Church,  at 
Marash,  killed  November  18th. 

7.  The  preacher  of  a  village  of  Haj  in,  killed  at  Marash, 
November  18tb. 

8.  The  Rev.  Krikor  Baghdasarian,  retired  preacher  at 
Harpftt,  November  18ih. 

9.  Retired  preacher  at  Divrik,  killed  November  8th, 

10.  The  Rev.  Garabed  Hcsepian,  pastor  at  Chermuk, 
November  5th. 

11.  The  Rev.  Melcon  Minasian,  pastor  at  Sherik,  No¬ 
vember. 

12.  The  Rev.  Aboshe  Jacob,  pastor  at  Kutterbul, 
November  6th. 

13.  The  Rev.  Jurjis  Khudhershaw,  Anteshalian, 
preacher  at  Kutterbul,  November  6Dh, 
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Givernmcnt  oftlclHli  and  soldiers  in  the  city,  who,  whiie 
in  the  city,  are  at  their  own  expense,  so  lime  their  exits 
and  entrances  as  to  fjet  as  much  of  theirkeeping  as  pos¬ 
sible  out  of  the  villages;  c.g.,  in  the  evening  before  supper 
they  go  to  some  nenrvillage  where  they  quarter  themselves 
for  the  night,  and,  af  ,er  they  have  llnished  their  business, 
return  again  to  that  village  for  the  following  uight  going 
into  the  city  the  next  morning.  They  do  this  when  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  transact  their  business  in  one  day 
This  is  very  common.  Errands  are  trumped  up  simply  to 
afford  opportunity  for  foraging  off  the  people. 

V.  The  Government  has  recently  established  a  system  of 
loans  ou  mortgages  to  the  farmers,  ostensibly  for  their  re¬ 
lief,  but  undoubtedly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
land,  ,as  the  farmers  will  never  be  able  to  pay  even  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  loans. 

THE  MASSACKE  OF  THE  YEZIDI3  NEAR  MOSUL. 

The  Yezidis  are  a  remnant  of  a  heathen  sect,  who  have 
nes'er  been  converted  to  the  Moslem  faith. 

Their  holy  place  is  not  far  from  the  city  of  Mosul,  one 
day’s  journey,  and  their  principal  villages  are  also  close 
by.  In  the  summer  of  1893  the  Sultan  sent  a  special  officer, 
called  Farik  Pasha,  to  Mosul  to  correct  certain  abuses  in 
the  Government,  to  collect  all  back  taxes  and  to  convert 
the  Yezidis.  His  authority  was  absolute,  the  Vali  Pasha 
of  the  city  being  subject  to  his  orders. 

In  reference  to  his  work  among  the  Yezidis,  he,  it  was 
generally  reported,  was  to  get  a  certain  sum  per  capita  for 
every  convert  made. 

He  first  sent  priests  among  them  to  convert  them  to  the 
“true  faith.”  They  not  succeeding,  he  very  soon  gave 
them  the  old  alternative  of  the  Koran  or  the  sword.  Stdl 
not  submitting,  he  sent  his  soldiers,  under  command  of  his 
SOD,  who  put  to  the  sword  all  who,  not  able  to  escape,  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  Mohammed.  Their  villages  were  burned, 
many  were  killed  in  cold  blood,  some  were  tortured, 
women  and  young  girls  were  outraged  or  carried  off  to 
harems,  and  other  atrocities,  too  horrible  to  relate,  were 
perpetrated. 

Those  who  escaped  made  their  way  to  the  mountains  of 
Sinjar,  where,  together  with  their  brethren  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  they  intrenched  themselves  and  successfully  de¬ 
fended  themselves  until  the  spring  of  1893  against  the 
Government  troops  which  had  been  sent  against  them. 

This  massacre  was  reported  to  the  French  Government 
by  Mr.  Siouffi,  Consul  at  that  time  in  Mosul,  and  to  the 
English  Government  by  Mr.  Parry,  who  was  in  that  region 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Yezidis  who  remained  in  their  villages  on- the  plain 
had  Moslem  priests  set  over  them  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Moslem  faith.  They  were  compelled  to  attend  prayers  and 
nominally  become  Mohammedans;  but  in  secret  they  prac¬ 
ticed  their  own  rites  and  declared  that  they  were  still 
Yezidis. 


OUR  WASHINGTON  LETTER. 


BY  JANET  JENNINGS. 


Congress  has  had  its  Christmas  turkey  and  two 
weeks’  holiday,  and  is  at  work  again — quite  as  incapable 
of  any  clear-headed  action  on  the  financial  question  as 
before.  In  fact,  the  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
remark  of  a  man  in  the  House  gallery  n  ho,  after  the 
vain  effort  to  reach  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
speeches  on  the  Currency  bill,  said,  in  a  tone  of  mild  but 
firm  conviction :  *•  Well,  things  are  going  from  bad  to 
worse.” 

The  next  day  I  appealed  to  a  Democratic  Senator  for 
enlightened  information.  The  Senator  is  yery  near  the 
Administration,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  for  he  has  stood  by 
it  at  ail  times  and  at  every  cost.  The  information  de¬ 
sired  was  obtained  by  the  direct  question  :  ”  Senator,  do 
you  expect  anything  in  the  way  of  financial  relief  this 
session  (” 

His  reply  came  quickly,  emphasized  by  an  impatient 
gesture  of  both  hands  :  “  1  do  not  expect  anything.  1  do 
not  expect  anything  but  the  perpetuation  of  folly.” 

It  was  the  whole  story  in  a  tew  words— the  fate  of  the 
so  called  Carlisle  bid,  which  he  knew  then  was  hopeless, 
and  which  that  afternoon  was  viitually  deteated  in  the 
House  of  Hepresentatives  by  five  votes. 

Tne  defeat  of  the  bill  had  been  pretty  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  so  the  surprise  was  not 
over  defeat,  but  the  swiftness  of  the  blow  which  accom¬ 
plished  it.  Even  the  most  determined  opponents  of  the 
bill  were  startled  by  the  summary  manner  with  which 
it  was  disposed  of.  A  strong  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
caucus  had  not  prevented  harmony  so  far  as  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  should  report  an 
order  closing  general  debate,  and  fixing  a  day  when  the 
vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  should  be  taken.  The 
general  debate  would  be  under  the  five-minute  rule  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  when  the  bill,  with 
pending  amendments,  would  be  reported  to  the  House, 
for  ordering  the  previous  question  and  for  a  final  vote 
on  Saturday,  immediately  after  the  morning  hour.  The 
reasonable  prospect  that  something  interesting,  not  to 
say  exciting,  would  turn  up  on  Wednesday,  when  the 
Committee  on  Rules  reported,  filled  the  galleries  in 
spite  of  the  all-day  snowstorm  outside.  There  was  also 
an  unusual  number  of  members  on  the  floor  when  the 
Speaker’s  gavel  brought  the  appropriate  silence,  the  next 
moment  broken  by  the  Chaplain’s  opening  prayer.  On 
the  call  for  reports.  Representative  Outhwaite  presented 
the  special  order  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and, 
when  its  reading  by  the  Clerk  had  been  completed,  Mr, 
Outhwaite  immediately  demanded  the  previous  question 
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This  was  the  signal  for  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  many 
members  talking  at  once,  and  R  iireseotaiivn  Bland’s 
voice  rising  above  the  rest,  in  protest  against  the  rule 
w'hich  would  cut  short  his  talking.  H.jt,  Outhwaite 
rejected  all  suggestions  for  any  amendment  in  this  line, 
and  the  vote  was  taken  on  his  demand  for  the  previous 
question— first  by  a  rising  vote  of  93  to  101. 

Mr.  Outhwaite  hurriedly  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  the  roll  was  called.  Tnis  was  watched  with  intense 
interest,  and  when  the  result  was  announced  in  the  vote 
of  134  to  139,  the  surprise  was  so  great  that  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  bill  made  no  demonstration  whatever.  Mr. 
Outhwaite  at  once  arose  and  withdrew  the  rule.  The 
Speaker  promptly  recognized  Representative  McCreary, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  a 
motion  to  consider  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appro¬ 
priation  bill.  It  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
and  in  ten  minutes  the  scene  on  the  Currency  bill  was  but 
a  reminiscence,  so  far  as  being  any  part  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  House.  But  surprise  on  the  one  hand,  and 
consternation  on  the  other,  continued  to  fill  the  atmos- 
sphere,  and  very  little  heed  was  given  to  diplomatic  and 
consular  affairs. 

Representative  Reed’s  timely  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  a  sprained  ankle  had  enabled  him  to  be  in  his  seat 
again,  and  to  improve  the  opportunity  with  a  character¬ 
istic  remark  or  two.  The  Republicans  voted  solidly  with 
the  Democratic  opponents  of  this  bill ;  but  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  Reed  regarded,  as  did  also  Representative 
Dingley,  the  sections  relating  to  State  banks  of  vital 
importance,  to  be  considered  first.  He  thought  the  situ¬ 
ation  an  unfortunate  one,  and  said  :  “  We  seem  to  be 
deliberating  as  to  the  proper  method  of  getting  rid  of 
this  bill.  It  is  unfortunate  if  we  are  to  hope  for  remedial 
legislation.”  Mr.  Reed  further  declared  that  while 
nothing  would  save  the  bill,  the  resolution  tended  to 
complicate  the  question  and  made  any  righteous  conclu¬ 
sion  impossible.  The  Republicans  were  not  responsible 
for  the  situation,  and  he  did  not  know  that  they  should 
interfere  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  was  a  question  on  which 
he  had  serious  doubts  whether  anything  should  be  done 
on  that  side  of  the  House.  “  At  any  rate,”  Mr.  Reed 
concluded,  with  mild  but  effective  scarcasm,  “  the  Re¬ 
publicans  wash  their  hands  of  all  responsibility.” 

One  of  the  most  surprised  friends  of  the  bill  was  the 
Speaker,  who  was  completely  taken  back  by  the  defeat, 
because  the  rule  had  been  unanimously  ind  irsed  by  the 
caucus.  Mr.  Crisp  said  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  four 
years  he  has  been  Speaker  that  a  resolution  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  had  failed  to  carry  the  House. 
He  thought  it  very  unlikely  that  the  Commitee  on  Rules 
would  report  another  order,  as  it  had  done  all  that  is 
within  its  power  to  facilitate  action  ;  and  when  the  meas¬ 
ure  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  again  it 
will  be  on  motion  of  Representative  Springer,  to  consid¬ 
er  it  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Were  Mr.  Springer  not  a  man  of  the  greatest  buoyancy 
of  disposition,  he  would  have  been  the  most  cast-down 
and  hopeless  man  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House, 
for  it  was  a  pet  measure  with  him.  He  admits  his  sur¬ 
prise,  but  declares  that  he  is  not  discouraged,  and  does 
not  regard  the  defeat  as  by  any  means  disaster,  bi  cause  he 
says  there  is  still  time  to  pass  a  currency  bill  before  the 
fourth  of  March.  The  small  majori  yof  five,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  is  no  indication  of  opposition  to  any  financial  legis¬ 
lation  this  session,  and  he  will  hope  that  the  House  will 
rise  above  party  consideration  and  lake  final  action  be¬ 
fore  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Mr.  Springer  means 
to  bring  the  matter  up,  as  soon  as  the  temper  of  the 
House  has  had  time  to  cool  off.”  He  does  not  hesitate, 
in  fact,  to  charge  Mr.  Bland  and  Mr.  Reed  with  leading 
the  opposition.  He  gave  Mr.  Bland  assurances  in  private 
that  he  would  not  prevent  the  free  coinage  man  from 
offering  his  free  coinage  amendment  before  the  final  vote 
was  taken.  But  he  says  Mr.  Bland  was  ni  t  saiistied 
with  that,  and  wanted  everything  his  own  way.  Mr. 
Springer  declared  fie  would  “not  surrender  to  tne  silver 
men  bag  and  baggage,”  and  therefore  Mr.  Bland  led  the 
fignt  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House,  ably  assisted 
by  “  Tom  Reed”  on  the  Republican  side.  In  other  words 
the  coalition  of  the  silver  men  with  the  Republicans 
brought  about  the  unexpected  turn  in  affairs,  with  the 
result  as  already  stated.  Mr.  Springer  further  says  : 

“  Had  I  been  disposed  like  them,  to  make  terms  with  the 
Republicans,  I  could  have  readily  secured  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  We  could  have  triumphed  with  a  Republican 
combination  and  lorded  it  over  the  free  silver  people  as 
they  now  lord  it  over  us.” 

It  is  not  believed  that  Mr.  Springer  or  his  friends  can 
frame  a  bill  which  will  have  any  chance  of  passing  the 
House.  The  Democrats  in  the  Senate  now  regard  the 
condition  of  affairs  more  grave  than  ever.  The  position 
of  Republican  Senators  is  pretty  well  defined.  The  silver 
men  will  agree  to  nothing  short  of  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver,  and  the  others  will  only  go  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  aiding  the  Democrats  in  increasing  the  revenues 
of  the  Treasury.  The  situation  brings  to  the  fore  the 
question  of  an  extra  session.  Few  Republicans  favor  an 
extra  session,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  President  would 
not  call  an  extra  session  except  as  a  last  and  desperate 
resort. 

In  the  meantime,  while  all  this  was  going  on  at  the 
Capitol,  the  “  Cabinet  day”  receptions  were  under  wa  y, 
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as  gay  us  possible,  no  matter  if  people  did  hurry  from 
house  to  h<  use  in  the  snowstorm.  Every  interior  was 
the  brighttr  and  more  attractive.  Secretary  Carlisle  left 
the  Capitol  immediaiely  after  he  learned  the  fate  of  the 
bill,  came  down,  and  ins  ead  of  returning  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  dropped  in  naturally  and  plea."antly  at  his  own 
home,  which  is  noted  for  its  cheer  and  genuine  hospital¬ 
ity.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  he  was  de*  ply  disappointed, 
tho  hopeful  that  something  would  yet  be  done  to  n  trieve 
the  bad  fortunes  of  his  bill.  The  Secretary  is  one  of  the 
most  genial  men  in  home  life,  and  as  host  is  quite  at  liis 
best.  But  even  with  the  effort  to  throw  off  the  disap¬ 
pointment  and  anxiety  he  naturally  felt,  he  referred  to 
the  action  of  the  House  by  a  half  apology,  saying  :  “  I 
came  down  from  the  Capitol,  and  it  was  so  stormy  I 
thought  I  wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  Treasury  to-day.” 

“  And  isn’t  it  much  nicer  to  be  here,  Mr.  Secretary  ?” 
asked  a  visitor. 

“  Of  course  it  is,”  he  replied,  in  the  same  light  tone  , 
then  adding,  as  his  smile  gave  place  to  a  serious  expres¬ 
sion,  “The  bill  was  lost  in  the  House  by  five  votes.  But 
that  is  not  the  end  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant’s  visit  in  Washington,  and  Mrs. 
James  G.  Blaine’s  return  to  her  Dupont  Circle  house,  are 
of  special  interest  to  West  End  people.  Mrs.  Grant  is 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sartoris,  who  is  settled  for  the 
season  in  R  Street,)%,nd  but  a  stone’s  throw  north  of 
Dupont  Circle.  It  is  a  furnished  house,  extremely 
modest  in  size  and  style,  one  of  the  now  rare  small 
houses,  having  the  charm  of  that  hospitality  of  which 
the  late  Mrs.  George  Bancroft  used  to  say,  “made  our 
stuffy  little  rooms  delightful  in  old  fashioned  days,  be¬ 
fore  the  creeping  in  of  money,  and  homeless  splendor  of 
these  modern  palaces,”  adding,  regretfully,  “Ah,  my 
dears,  it  was  not  the  big  houses  then.  It  was  men  and 
women,  brilliant  and  clever,  who  made  our  social  life.” 

So  this  little  house  in  R  Street,  is  the  charming  center 
for  brilliant  and  clever  men  and  women— friends  and 
admirers  of  the  great  soldier,  and  who  feel  more  and 
more  as  years  go  on,  that  by  every  association  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  should  be  the  home  of  Mrs.  Grant.  They 
have  given  her  the  warmest  welcome,  all  honor  to  her 
as  the  widow  of  a  President,  and  rally  round  her  with  a 
loyalty  to  the  memory  of  General  Grant,  which  in  itself 
cannot  be  other  than  most  gratifying.  Tho  along  in 
years,  Mrs.  Grant  is  a  well  preserved  woman.  Her 
white  hair,  dark  eyes,  old-time  kindly  manner,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  stately  dignity,  make  her  an  interesting  and  attract¬ 
ive  figure. 

Mrs.  Blaine  has  returned  to  her  Dupont  Circle  house, 
for  two  or  three  very  good  reasons,  it  would  seem,  none 
of  which  is  that  she  intends  to  make  it  her  home.  Tho 
a  beautiful  house,  Mrs.  Blaine  never  liked  living  there, 
and  after  less  than  a  year’s  residence  the  family  left  it, 
and  soon  after  Mr.  Blaine  leased  it,  furnished,  to  the 
Chicago  millionaire,  Z.  S.  Leiter,  who  paid  .|13,000  a  year 
for  it,  the  highest  rent  ever  paid  for  a  private  house  in 
Washington.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Leiter 
aspired  to  a  Cabinet  position  in  President  Cleveland’s 
first  Administration,  and  had  that  in  view  when  he 
leased  the  Blaine  house,  and  which  he  held  until 
his  own  fine  house  on  the  other  side  of  Dupont  Circle 
was  completed  and  where  he  now  resides.  Mrs.  Blaine 
will  put  her  house,  closed  since  t'lat  time,  in  perfect 
order,  live  in  it  long  enough  to  render  it  homelike  and 
attractive,  then  let  it  again  as  a  furnished  house.  It  is 
large  and  admirably  arranged  for  large,  social  enter¬ 
tainments.  The  recent  sale  of  the  “  Seward  House,”  on 
Lafayette  Square,  necessiiated  the  removal  of  the  furni¬ 
ture,  the  most  desirable  of  which  Mrs.  Blaine  has  taken 
to  her  Dupont  Circle  house.  Already  the  work  of  taking 
down  this  historic  house  is  well  under  way;  and  while 
there  may  be  some  criticism  as  to  the  site  for  an  opera 
house,  on  private  cbjections,  the  location  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  could  hardly  be  better. 

Mrs.  Blame’s  friends  regard  the  sale  as  one  of  much 
advantage,  so  long  as  Mrs.  Blaine  had  determined  that 
she  neitner  desired  nor  could  afford  to  keep  up  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  so  large  a  residence.  Tho  leased  for  ninety-nine 
years,  it  is  practically  a  sale  on  terms  which  give  fo  000 
a  ysar  for  thirty-nine  years,  and  $6,000  a  year  for  the 
balance  of  the  time,  without  any  payment  of  taxes  or  in¬ 
surance  on  her  part.  The  lot  is  about  67  feet  front  by 
150  feet  deep,  with  an  alley  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
large,  open  grounds  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
the  south. 

While  it  is  quite  probable  that  Mrs.  Blaine  will  pass 
her  winters  in  Washington,  she  will  lease  or  buy  a  house 
of  moderate  size,  and  in  keeping  with  her  wish  for  pri¬ 
vate  life. 


The  famous  Berlin  professor,  Virchow,  is  a  most  out¬ 
spoken  opponent  of  the  Darwinian  theory  as  applied  on  the 
Continent  to  the  descent  of  man  from  a  lower  order  of 
creatures.  At  the  International  Anthropological  Congress 
at  Innsbruck,  of  which  association  he  is  the  veteran  Presi¬ 
dent.  he  again  poured  out  his  vials  of  wrath  and  scorn  on 
the  advocates  of  this  theory.  He  claims  that  Darwin  him¬ 
self  originally  abstained  from  applying  his  theory  to  the 
descent  of  man,  and  that  only  later  the  ape  theory  was 
adopted.  “  Men  might  as  well  have  invented  a  theory  of 
the  descent  of  man  from  a  sheep,”  continued  Virchow. 
He  regards  the  problem  involved  as  one  that  can  never  be 
scientifically  solved. 
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H'or  Sahdoon  ARha,  ca»h .  S2  , 

Khoraheod  Acbn,  cash .  117Mi 

Sti'iinaii  Aithii,  cash .  100 

Abde  AKha,  cash .  100 

"  lladjce  Kanoon,  etc.,  cash .  125 

"  Tahcr  Agha,  cash .  1104 

■'  “  "  10  donkeys,  2  days .  50 

"  “  "  Omen,  2  days .  00 

“  "  “  8  pieces  of  cloth .  80 

■'  Ivhorsheed  Asha,  1  mare .  7,50 

—  1,730  ps. 

1803. 

Use  of  30  men  to  carry  flour  for  Mohammed 

Agha,  2  days .  150 

For  Mohammed  Agha,  cash  10  liras .  1,000 

"  “  “  15  pieces  of  cloth .  150 

“  Taher  Agha,  cash,  14  liras .  1,400 

'■  *■  "  taken  from  village  priest, 

cash  75  ps.,  saddle  75  ps., 

watch  200  ps .  350 

‘‘  Sahdoon  Agha,  cash  2  liras .  200 

"  Mohammed .  120 

“  Khorsheed .  57 

“  Mohammed  Agha,  harvest,  500  men  at  3  ps.  1,500 
"  “  “  repair  of  his  roads,  05 

men,  3  days .  487 

"  "  ■■  repair  of  his  roads,  50 

men,  3  days .  375 

“  "  "  preparation  of  boiled 

wheat  for  winter,  450 
men  and  14  animals. . .  1,160 
“  "  "  building  house  in  Dader, 

150  men .  375 

"  “  "  2,000  ceiling  sticks,  10 

posts .  554 

■■  “  4  large  trees  for  rafters, 

at  50  ps .  200  8,074 


Total  for  parts  of  these  years,  1891-’93-’93 .  10,973  ps. 


The  above  were  noted  in  a  book  at  the  time  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  by  a  village  priest,  as  being  seen  by  him  personally, 
and  do  not  give  the  great  part  of  the  exactions  of  the 
Shernakh  Kurds,  which  he  did  not  see. 

One  item  additional  to  above  ;  all  the  cotton  of  Moham¬ 
med  Agha  of  Shernakh  is,  by  the  villagers,  beaten,  spun, 
twisted,  woven,  and  returned  as  cloth  (involving  many 
days’  labor  and  two  days’  journeys),  and  any  weight  lost 
in  the  making  up  the  amount  must  be  made  good. 

This  oppression  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The 
above  priest  noted  for  years  1880-’82  taken  by  Aghas— cash, 
•4,141  ps.;  90  animals  used  450  ps.;  314  men  used  785  ps. 
Total  for  three  years  5,376  as  over  against  10,973  ps.  for 
three  year.?,  1891-’93. 


Testimony  given  in  writing,  by  a  Christian  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Berwer,  in  reference  to  the  oppression  of  Christians 
in  that  district  by  the  Kurds,  of  which  he  himself  was  an 
eyewitness,  the  examples  given  being  confined  to  three 
small  villages  and  of  recent  occurrence.  He  gives  the 
names  of  places  and  of  the  parties  concerned,  both  Kurds 
and  Christians.  We  summarize  them. 

Murders.— Eight  men  mentioned  by  name,  others  gener¬ 
alized. 

iJobhery.— Cash,  9  liras;  again  10  liras;  again  15  liras; 
smaller  sums  being  taken  continually. 

Mohammed  Beg,  of  Berwer,  and  his  relatives  responsible 
in  greater  part  for  the  above ;  also  for  robbing  of  two 
houses  in  Ina  D’Noony. 

For  several  generations  this  family  of  Kurds  (head  of 
family  now  Reshid  Beg  of  Berwer)  have  visited  these  vil¬ 
lages  daily,  taking  wheat,  rice  and  other  produce  and 
clothing  from  the  people. 

Forced  Labor. — Again  same  Kurds  built  two  castles  of 
twenty  rooms  each  ;  four  of  ten  rooms  each  ;  one  of  four 
and  one  of  two  rooms,  for  which  the  Christians  carried,  on 
their  backs,  all  the  stones  and  timber  and  lime,  for  which 
they  received  no  recompense,  not  even  their  food. 

For  generations  these  Christians  have  sown  the  fields  of 
these  Kurds,  harvested  them,  done  their  threshing,  irri¬ 
gated  their  fields,  cut  and  brought  in  the  grass  as  fodder 
for  the  sheep  for  use  daring  winter,  together  with  much 
other  labor,  and  all  without  recompense,  they  finding 
themselves. 

(These  things  are  accompanied,  of  course,  with  cursings 
and  beatings.) 

Sundays  are  especially  made  days  of  exaction  and  oppres¬ 
sion. 

Raids  upon  the  Villages  by  Kurds  from  Neighboring 
Districts. —  The  Christians  suffer  the  above  oppressions 
from  the  Kurds  among  whom  they  live.  Besides  these, 
their  villages  are  raided  by  Kurds  from  other  districts,  in 
which  raids  Christians  are  killed  like  dogs,  their  houses 
burned  and  their  goods  carried  off.  Villages  of  Berwer 
which  have  especially  suffered:  Duree,  My,  Eyet,  Ina 
D’Noony.  The  Kurds  were  usually  Bedwiee,  Deshtigniee 
and  Bethkarniee. 

Exactions  of  Government  Offlcials.— Besides  extortion  in 
taxes,  these  have  consisted  of  taking  by  force  from  the 
villages  provisions  for  themselves,  servants  and  horses. 

Instances  of  oppression  which  have  come  under  another 
observer’s  notice,  and  which  are  not  included  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  accounts  : 

(1)  Village  of  Mansurieh  (one  hour  from  Jezireh).  Dur¬ 
ing  this  last  summer  of  1894  the  Government  demanded  a 
large  amount  of  money  from  the  village  as  back  taxe-:, 
which,  according  to  the  villagers,  had  no  foundation  iii 
justice.  The  village  was  already  impoverished  through 
the  extortions  of  tax  collectors,  and  had  not  the  means  of 
paying  the  tax.  Pressed  by  the  Government,  however, 
they  raised  a  part  of  the  sum  by  mortgaging  their  fields 
and  future  crops.  There  was  still  a  large  balance  which 
they  could  not  pay.  Unable  to  pay  and  driven  to  despera¬ 
tion  by  the  soldiers,  they  entirely  deserted  their  village  and 
fled  to  the  mountains.  After  some  months  the  Govern¬ 
ment  induced  them  to  return,  on  promise  of  redressing 
their  wrongs.  This  promise,  as  usual,  was  ignored  when 


the  people  ngain  returned  to  their  village,  and  Increased 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  secure  the 
money. 

(2)  Village  of  Mar  Yokhanan  (three  hours  from  Jezireh) ; 
during  the  last  two  years  several  times  raided  by  the  Kurds, 
arid  their  cattle  carried  off.  The  people  of  this  village,  too, 
like  all  the  villages  under  the  power  of  the  Kurds,  are 
harassed  daily  by  the  Kurds,  who  seize  their  goods  and 
use  their  labor  without  recompense.  The  village  of  Ma- 
ragha,  only  a  short  distanceaway,  has  suffered  in  like  man¬ 
ner  both  from  raids,  beatings  and  executions. 

1.3)  A  number  of  Christian  villages  lying  further  back  in 
the  mountains  are  even  more  severely  oppressed.  The 
people  are  literally  bought  and  sold  as  slaves.  In  other 
districts  the  buying  and  selling  of  Christians  by  Kurds 
is  common. 

(4)  Village  of  Shakh  (five  hours  from  Jesireh);  like  Man¬ 
surieh  deserted  for  months  by  reason  of  extortion  by  tax 
collectors.  Many  of  the  people  lived  during  the  winter  in 
caves  in  the  mountains.  Village  priest’s  house  entered  by 
force,  his  life  threatened,  and  all  nis  goods  carried  off. 

(5)  Nahrwan  tnear  Jezireh).  This  village  is  on  the  plain 
within  easy  reach  of  the  government ;  but  it  is  visited  daily 
by  the  Kurds  from  the  mountains,  who  exact  the  usual 
tribute  of  produce  and  money.  This  last  summer  the  de¬ 
mands  were  so  excessive  that,  rendered  desperate,  they 
seized  one  of  the  Kurds  who  stopped  over-night  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  village,  recovered  some  of  their  goods,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  his  guns.  They  did  this  without  violence  to  him. 
A  few  days  after,  this  Kurd  with  his  followers  waylaid  two 
of  the  men  of  this  village,  one  of  whom  escaped.  The 
other  was  carried  some  miles  to  a  river,  where  he  was 
stabbed  to  death,  and  his  body  flung  into  the  river.  The 
murderers  were  well  known,  out  nothing  was  done  toward 
apprehending  them.  The  writer  was  in  Nahrwan  when 
the  Kaimakam  of  Jezireh  came,  several  weeks  af  er  the 
affair,  to  examine  into  it.  The  examination  was  rendered 
so  oppressive  to  the  Christians  that  the  people  were  glad 
to  declare  that  nothing  had  happened,  in  order  to  escape 
any  further  inquisition.  Even  the  old  mother  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man  was  frightened  until  she  declared  that  sne  di  d 
not  know  of  any  such  occurrence,  and  had  no  complaints  to 
make  against  any  body. 

(6)  Kanny Palaver — Kaimakamlik  of  Amadia.  Daring 
the  years  1893-94  this  village  was  raided  several  times  by 
the  Gugier  and  Readier  Kurds  of  the  Kaimakamlik  of 
Jezireh.  They  took  100  head  of  animals,  field  tools,  house¬ 
hold  utensils,  beds,  wool  and  yarn,  gall  nuts— all  of  their 
fall  gathering,  and  dry  goods  which  had  been  brought  in 
to  sell.  At  tneir  last  visit  everything  movable  was  carried 
off,  and  the  people  deserted  the  village.  A  leading  man 
of  the  village,  Gegoo  by  name,  was  seized  by  the  Kurds, 
carried  for  several  miles,  and  was  then  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  There  were  about  100  Kurds  in  the  baud  led  by 
Ahrno,  brother  of  Hassu  of  Ukrul  and  Kerruvanu.  Tne 
chief  men  of  their  village  are  Sherriffu  and  Hassu,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  such  a  raid. 

(7)  Dihl  01  Supna  (near  Kanny Palaver);  living  in  such 
fear  of  above  Kurds,  that,  during  the  last  summer  they 
were  compelled  to  send  away  their  women  and  children, 
and  were  not  able  to  cultivate  their  fields.  Their  sheep 
were  carried  off.  One  man  of  the  village  was  attacked  by 
Kurds  and  seriously  wounded.  The  chief  men  of  the  village 
went  three  times  to  tne  Government  officials  at  Dowadia, 
only  two  hours  away,  to  secure  redress,  but  were  contemp¬ 
tuously  refused  a  hearing. 

(8)  Bebadi  loue  hour  from  Amadia,  seat  of  Kaimakam); 
in  recent  years  frequently  raided  oy  Kurds  Irom  beyond 
the  river  Zab,  in  which  raids  the  village  was  stripped  of 
every  thing  of  value.  This  last  summer  another  such  raid 
was  threatened,  but  was  averted  by  the  interventiou  of  the 
missionaries. 

(9)  Spring  of  1894,  the  Christians  of  the  mountain  dis¬ 
trict  of  Tiary,  under  guaranty  of  safety  by  tne  Kurds  of 
Amadia,  brought  tneir  sheep,  several  thousand  head,  uown 
to  a  valley  near  near  Amadia  to  graze.  A  band  of  Kurus 
from  beyond  the  Zab  came  upon  them,  killed  several  men, 
carried  off  al.  their  Sheep,  and  took  away  captive  one  of  the 
women. 

(10)  Dari  and  Kumani  (both  within  an  hour  of  Amadia). 
They  have  suffered  lor  years  from  the  Kurds  of  Amadia, 
Who  exact  tribute  from  them,  and  use  their  labor  free. 

Four  years  ago  a  Christian  priest  of  Dari,  wno  had 
secured  an  education  and  acquireu  some  inffuence,  was 
appointed  by  theNestorian  Patriarch,  agent  for  the  Chris¬ 
tians  01  that  district.  In  his  efforts  to  secure  redness  lor  his 
people  and  to  protect  them  Irom  tne  exactions  of  tne  Kurds 
he  incurred  the  hostility  of  those  who  had  been  living  off 
their  villages.  Cue  evening,  on  nis  way  to  Dan,  only  naif 
an  hour  from  the  city,  he  was  snot  down  by  tnese  Kurns. 
Tnere  were  two  companions  with  him,  who  saw  tne  Kurds 
who  did  the  killing,  and  recognized  them  as  well-known 
men.  They  were  so  intimidated,  however,  by  the  Kurds, 
that  they  have  never  dared  to  make  accusation  or  give  tes¬ 
timony  against  them.  Nothing  was  done  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(11)  In  the  city  of  Mosul,  where  there  isa  Vali,  Christians 
are  roboed  and  killed  openly  ;  but  tne  chances  of  securing 
justice  are  so  small,  and  the  taking  of  revenge  by  the  Kurds 
for  informing  upon  them  so  certain,  that  they  seldom  lake 
such  cases  belore  the  Government. 

(a)  About  three  years  ago  a  Kurd,  on  some  slight  provo¬ 
cation  over  a  game  of  marbles,  stabbed  a  Christian  to 
death.  It  was  done  on  the  street  before  forty  witnesses, 
Moslems  and  Christians.  Tne  former  would  not  make 
accusation  against  the  murderer,  and  the  latter  dared  not. 
Nothing  was  done. 

(b)  East  year  a  young  man,  of  the  Protestant  community 
of  high  standing  in  the  city  as  a  merchant,  was  standing 
belore  his  door  when  two  young  Kurds  of  notorious  char¬ 
acter  came  along,  and  one  of  them,  without  tne  slightest 
provocation,  at  the  time  or  previously,  from  mere  wanton- 
ness,  stabbed  him,  and  would  have  killed  him  had  he  not 
been  restrained.  The  family  of  the  man,  tho  one  of  the 
most  influential  families  among  the  Christians  of  the  city. 


(73)  t, 

did  not  dare  to  make  accusation  against  him,  knowing  that 
the  oniy  result  would  be  more  blood.-hed. 

(c)  Last  spring  two  Christians,  who  had  sold  their  sheep 
in  Mosul  and  were  on  their  way  home,  were  attacked  by 
Kurds  just  outside  of  the  city.  They  left  their  animals 
and  fled.  The  Kurds  pursued  them,  overtook  one  of  them 
and  shot  him  down.  The  sum  of  money  taken  was  consid¬ 
erable.  The  wounded  man  was  brought  to  the  house  of  one 
of  the  missionaries,  where  he  lay  for  several  months  before 
he  recovered  sufficiently  to  return  to  his  home.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries  the  Government  was  in¬ 
duced  to  take  action;  two  men  were  arrested,  against  whom 
there  seemed  to  be  strong  evidence.  The  case  was  allowed 
to  drag  along  from  month  to  month,  until  finally  the  pris¬ 
oners  were  released,  and  nothing  further  was  done. 

(12)  The  district  of  Zabur,  adjoining  the  district  of  Ama¬ 
dia,  not  many  years  ago  was  well  populated  with  Chris¬ 
tians,  there  being  a  number  of  Christian  villages.  To  day 
there  is  not  a  single  Christian  village,  they  all  having  been 
taken  by  the  Kurds.  The  few  families  lelt  live  in  practical 
slavery  to  the  Kurds. 

An  old  missionary  who  has  been  familiar  with  this 
region — i.  e.,  from  Bohtan  to  Amadia,  for  years,  says  these 
oppressions  are  increasing,  and  unless  something  is  done 
speedily  all  the  Christian  villages  of  these  various  districts 
will  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Kurds,  jastas  they  have 
in  Zabur. 

These  instances  of  oppression  given  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  which  might  be  given.  Indeed,  it  is  not  these  greater 
occurrences,  as  the  big  raids  and  murders,  which  are  the 
most  serious  to  the  Christians.  It  is  the  daily,  constant 
exactions  and  oppressions  which  are  crushing  the  life  out 
of  them. 

THE  OPPRESSION  OF  CHRISTIANS  BV  GOVERNMENT  OFFI¬ 
CIALS  IN  ASSESSING  AND  COLLECTING  TAXES. 

The  villages  of  Mansurieh,  Shakh  and  Hassana  have 
been  given  as  examples  of  such  oppression  ;  but  as  the  evil 
is  geneial,  affecting  all  Christians  in  Turkey,  or  at  least 
in  Eastern  Turkey,  it  may  be  well  to  summarize  these 
abuses  as  generally  practiced.  The  legitimate  taxes  are 
exceedingly  heavy  ;  but  additional  burdens  are  laid  upon 
the  people  through  the  following  abuses,  which  are  merely 
mentioned  and  classified  ; 

I.  Abuses  through  unjust  and  corrupt  assessment. 

(1)  Villages  are  compelled  to  give  assessors  presents  of 
money  to  prevent  them  Irom  overestimating  the  taxable 
persons  and  property  in  the  village. 

(2)  Assessors,  to  secure  additional  bribes,  signify  their 
willingness,  for  a  consideration,  to  make  an  under-esti¬ 
mate.  The  ignorant  villagers  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  in  order  to  recover  what  they  have  given 
the  assessors  in  presents  and  bribes.  This,  however,  af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity  lor  blackmail,  which  is  used  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  officials.  It  also  afterward  involves  them  in  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  Government,  in  which  tney  suffer  loss. 

II.  Injustice  and  severity  in  collecting. 

(1)  The  collectors,  like  the  assessors,  have  ways  of  extort¬ 
ing  presents  and  bribes  from  the  people. 

(.2;  The  collectors,  as  a  rule,  go  to  the  villages  on  Sun¬ 
day,  as  on  that  day  they  find  the  people  in  the  village. 
They  frequently  interrupt  tne  Christian  services,  and  show 
disrespect  to  their  churches  or  places  of  prayer. 

(3)  fhe  collection  of  the  taxes  is  accompanied  with  un¬ 
necessary  abuse  and  reviling,  sometimes  even  with  wanton 
destruction  of  property. 

(4)  Disregard  of  impoverished  condition  of  people.  Even 
after  several  failures  of  crops  in  succession,  when  famine 
Was  so  severe  that  me  people  were  many  of  them  being  fed 
by  foreign  charity,  the  taxes  were  collected  in  full  and 
with  severity. 

Their  food  supply,  beds,  household  utensils  and  farming 
implements  were  seized  by  the  collectors  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
Many  were  compelled  to  borrow  money  at  enormous  rates 
of  interest,  mortgaging  their  fields  and  future  crops.  Un¬ 
scrupulous  officials  and  other  Kurd.?,  in  whose  interests 
such  opportunities  are  created,  thus  became  possessed  of 
Christian  villages,  the  people  of  which  henceforth  becom¬ 
ing  practically  slaves  to  them. 

(5)  These  collectors  make  false  returns  of  taxes  received. 
The  official  in  the  city  is  secured  by  a  oribe,  and  the  matter 
is  kept  quiet  until  a  succeeding  set  ot  officials  come  into 
office.  They  send  their  officers  to  the  villages  to  present 
claims  for  back  taxes.  The  villagers  in  vain  contend  that 
they  have  paid  them.  They  have  no  receipts.  They  do  not 
dare  to  ask  for  them.  Or  the  head  man  ot  the  village  who 
keeps  the  account  has  been  bribed  to  falsify  his  accounts. 
These  taxes  are  collected  again,  entailing  much  suffering 
upon  the  people. 

(6)  The  books  in  the  government  offices  at  the  Kaima¬ 
kamlik  are  often  incorrect  through  mistakes  or  dishon¬ 
esty,  and  in  consequence  taxes  are  paid  on  fictitious  names 
or  on  persons  who  had  been  dead  for  years. 

III.  Farming  of  taxes.  Taxes  are  often  farmed  out  to 
the  highest  bidder,  who  usually  is  some  powerlul  Kurdish 
chief.  Either  in  consequence  of  his  power,  or  by  means  of 
bribes,  he  is  secure  from  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  He  collects  the  amount  due  the  Government 
and  then  takes  for  himself  as  much  as  he  chooses,  his  own 
will  or  an  exhausted  threshing  floor  being  the  only  limit 
to  his  rapacity. 

While  he  is  collector  for  these  villages  they  are  consider¬ 
ed  as  belonging  to  him.  During  the  year  his  followers 
pay  frequent  visits  to  the  villages.  They  are  ignorant  and 
brutal,  and  on  such  visits,  as  also  when  collecting  taxes, 
they  treat  the  villagers  with  the  utmost  severity. 

IV.  All  the  above  assessors  and  collectors — and  they  are 
many,  a  different  one  for  each  kind  of  tax,  per.sonal,  house 
and  land,  sheep,  tobacco,  etc.— on  their  visits  to  tne  vil¬ 
lages,  take  with  them  a  retinue  of  servants  and  soldiers, 
who,  with  their  horses,  must  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  the 
village,  thus  entailing  a  very  heavy  additional  burden 
upon  them.  Soldiers  and  servants  sent  to  the  villagers  to 
make  collections,  very  naturally  take  something  for  them¬ 
selves. 


MASSACRES, 


We  have  secured  from  a  trustworthy  source  the  fol¬ 
lowing  definite  facts  as  to  the  usual  course  of  things  in 
times  of  so  called  peace  between  the  Kurds  and  their 
Christian  victims.  They  will  show  to  what  sort  of  a  life 
these  Armenian,  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  Christians  are 
condemned  when  no  massacre  is  in  hand. 


A  Partial  List  of  Exactions  made  upon  the  Pillage  of 
Uansuriehoi  Boh,ta?r(Kaimakamlik  of  Jezireh)  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  and  by  Mustapha  Pasha,  a  Kurdish  Kocher,  or 


nomad  chief,  in  1893. 

GOVERNMENT  EXACTIONS. 

1.  Of  back  taxes  village  paid  4,000  piasters  (a  piaster  is 
4  4  cents),  and,  according  to  village  accounts,  3,000  piasters 
remain.  Government  officials  claim  5,000  piasters  more, 
but  refuse  to  furnish  the  village  an  official  account  from 
the  Government  books  for  the  same, 

3  Names  of  fourteen  people  in  village  twice  entered  upon 
Government  tax  list,  under  slight  variation  of  name,  and 
from  them  a  double  tax  for  several  years  demanded,  to  an 
amount  equal  to  about  4,000  piasters. 

3  Two  thousand  piasters’  worth  of  barley  and  other 
produce  taken  by  gendarmes,  bashi-bazouks,  etc.,  when 
stopping  for  a  night  to  and  from  Jezireh,  or  while  collect¬ 
ing  taxes  in  the  village.  No  attempt  to  pay  for  what  they 

EXACTIONS  BY  MUSTAPHA  PASHA,  KOCHER. 

1  Actual  measurement  of  the  tithes  of  the  grain  made  it 
amount  in  money  to  4,000  piasters’  worth.  Mustapha 
Pasha  bought  the  tithes  of  the  Government  for  7,500  pias¬ 
ters  and  then  collected  from  the  village  9,000  piasters. 

2  The  village  complained  to  the  Government  of  Musta¬ 
pha  Pasha’s  exactions,  but  no  redress  was  given  by  the 
Government,  nor  anything  done  to  Mustapha  Pasha,  who, 
when  he  learned  of  their  having  made  complaint,  sent 
droves  of  sheep  to  devour  the  crops  that  remained— viz., 
five  pieces  of  ground  sown  and  bearing  cotton,  millet,  flax¬ 
seed,  etc.,  valued  at  3,C00  piasters. 

Mansurieh  is  only  one  hour  from  the  Government  at 
Jezireh,  yet  nothing  is  done  to  protect  it  from  the  exactions 
of  its  own  servants  and  of  the  Kurds. 

SUMMARY. 


1.  Gov’t  Exaction. 


Excess  of  official  de¬ 
mand  .  3,000  ps. 

Amount  of  double  tax.  4,000 
Produce  taken  by  gen- 
l  darmes .  3,000  9,000  ps. 


2.  Exact,  by  M.  Pasha.  Excess  of  tithe  revenue  1,500 
Damage  to  crops . 2,000 

Total  excess  taken  from  village  for  1893 . 

Total  of  legitimate  taxes  on  village  for  the  year. . 


3,500 

12,500 

14,000 


Partial  List  of  Exaction  by  Aghas  of  Shernakh  (one 
day  north  of  Jezireh),  from  Hassana  of  Bohtan,  during 
years  1891-93.  Hassana  has  sixty  houses  ; 

J891.— September  and  October. 

Use  of  18  donkeys,  without  recompense,  2  days, 

estimated  at  2  H  ps .  ^ 

Use  of  10  workmen,  2  days  at  2)^  ps .  jO 

Use  of  26  workmen  (for  Osman  Agha,  bro.  of 

Taher  Agha),  2  days  at  2)^  ps .  130 

Use  of  18  workmen  (for  Mohammed  Agha  for 

house),  2  days  at  2)^  ps .  80 

2,000  ceiling  sticks .  000 

60  poles  for  roof .  ^ 


1,160  ps 


The  writ6r  lias  to  own  huiiaelf  under  too  many  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  Higher  Criticism  to  join  in  a  wholesale  de¬ 
nunciation  of  it;  but  there  are  higher  critics  who,  as  well 
as  their  blind  admirers,  may  protit  by  the  following 
object  lesson  in  the  criticism  of  literary  authorship. 

One  of  the  most  important  S  ate  pipers  that  have 
emanated  from  President  Cleveland  was  his  message  to 
Congress  on  Hawaiian  affairs.  It  had  been  eagerly  ex¬ 
pected  for  some  time,  and  when  it  appeared  it  was  very 
generally  read  with  intense  interest,  and  especially  by 
public  men  with  unwonted  care.  With  the  political  as¬ 
pects  of  that  measure  we  are  not  here  concerned, but  with 
the  diversity  of  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  re¬ 
garding  its  literary  authorship.  A  diversity  of  opinion 
on  this  point  comes  indeed  somewhat  as  a  surprise.  The 
President’s  style,  like  his  physique  and  personality,  has  a 
marked  individuality.  At  once  ponderous  and  vigorous 
neither  his  friends  nor  his  enemies  have  heretofore  ex¬ 
perienced  any  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  Cleveland 
stamp  on  every  paper  which  bore  his  distinguished  name. 

But  now,  respecting  the  literary  character  of  the  late 
message,  we  were  told  in  the  Gettysburg  Stdv  and  S6ii~ 
tinel  by  Its  editor,  the  Hon.  Edward  McPherson,  that 
as  a  matter  of  st^le  it  if  a  great  improvement  on  any 
other  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  messages,  having  evidently 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Secretary  Gresham.” 

Mr.  McPherson  ought  to  be  a  good  judge  of  such  mat¬ 
ters.  He  has  been  tor  more  than  thirty  years  in  public 
life  closely  affiliated  with  our  political  leaders.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  be  was  clerk  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  not  only 
daily  listened  to  the  various  members  and  thus  grew 
familiar  with  their  characteristic  modes  of  speech,  but 
where  he  had,  also,  the  supervision  of  the  publication  of 
every  utterance  from  their  lips.  He  is  known,  besides, 
to  occupy  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  our  political  history 
and  in  a  quasi-professional  scrutiny  of  every  important 
political  uocument.  There  is  probably  no  man  in  this 
country  more  conversant  with  political  writers  and 
speakers  than  Mr.  McPherson,  and  therefore  more  com¬ 
petent  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  authorship  or 
literary  quality  of  a  public  document.  He  is  a  specialist 


in  that  line. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  whose  primacy  in  literature  is  challenged  only  by 
his  rank  as  a  political  writer  and  critic,  and  whose  ca¬ 
pacity  to  judge  of  the  literary  authorship  of  an  official 
paper  will  be  questioned  by  no  American.  In  one  of  his 
characteristic  editorials  he  said,  bluntly  ;  ‘‘  Five  sixths 
of  the  message  is  a  restatement  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s  own 
language  of  the  argument  for  the  policy  of  infamy.” 

This  flat  contradiction  of  each  other  by  a  brace  of 
expert  critics  is  something  of  a  stunner  to  the  simple  and 
plain  people  who  have  been  taught  by  the  Higher  Critics 
that  even  in  the  writings  which  were  published  some  two 
or  three  thousand  years  since  in  a  language  now  dead  it 
is  perfectly  easy  to  tell  what  part  Moses  wrote,  and  what 
part  Eome  redactor  of  Moses,  what  Psalm  is  fromDtvid, 
and  which  ones  from  the  time  of  Ezra  ;  how  much  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  was  written  by  Isaiah,  and  where  the 
style  changes  so  unmistakably  that  obviously  another 
Isaiah  must  be  the  author  of  the  later  chapters.  And, 
like  Messrs.  McPherson  and  Dana,  they  are  all  cocksure 
about  it.  There  can  be  no  mistake.  No  one  having  the 
remotest  title  to  scholarship  would  dare  to  dispute  these 
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Liitimpr  (MtiClurjj,  Chicago,  1893);  Layard’a  “  Nine¬ 
veh  ”  ;  Contemporary  Review,  January,  1805. 

From  these  uud  similar  works,  we  derive  the  following 
facta  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Turkish  massacres  : 

1822  Mjujsacro  In  the  Island  of  Scto .  50,000  Uroeks. 

(Latham,  p.  417). 

1850  Massacre  near  Mosul .  10,000  Armenians. 

Cont.  Rev.,  Jan.,  ’95,  p.  10;  Layard’s 
**  Nineveh.”) 

1800  Lebanon  and  Damascus .  11,000  Syrian  Christians. 

(Churchill,  p.  219). 

1876  Bulgaria .  in,iX)0  Bulgarians. 

(Eugene  Schuyler  and  McUahan). 

Some  claim  that  this  is  too  high  an 
estimate,  and  some  that  it  is  too  low. 

1892  Mesopotamia  near  Mosul .  2,000  Yezidees. 

(Mr.  Parry’s  report  to  British  For¬ 
eign  Office ;  The  Indepoidcnt,  Jan. 

17lh,  ’95) 

1894  Sassouu  Armenia .  10,000  Armenians. 

Sum  total .  93,000 

In  all  of  these  massacres,  Turkish  military  and  civil 
officers  presided  and  directed  the  bloody  work,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  iho  authorities  above  mentioned. 
There  have  been  other  and  smaller  massacres  during  the 
intervals,  which,  to  use  the  language  of  Bedtr  Kbau  in 
Mosul  (see  Layard’s  “  Nineveh  ”)  have  confirmed  the 
whole  Turkish  principle,  that  “  the  Armenians  were  be¬ 
coming  too  nu  nerous  and  needed  diminishing.” 

Liyard  states  that  after  9,000  had  been  massacred, 

”  1,000  men,  women  aud  children  concealed  themselves  ina 
mountain  fastness.  Beder  Khan  Beg,  an  officer  of  rank  in 
the  employment  of  the  Sultan,  unable  to  gee  at  them,  sur¬ 
rounded  the  place,  and  waited  until  they  should  be  com 
peiied  to  yield  by  thirst  aud  hunger.  Then  he  offered  to 
spare  their  lives  on  the  surrender  of  their  arms  and  prop¬ 
erty,  terms  ratified  by  an  oath  on  the  Koran.  The  Kurds 
were  then  admitted  to  the  platform.  After  they  had  dis¬ 
armed  their  prisoners  they  commenced  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  until,  weary  of  using  their  weapons,  they 
hurled  the  few  survivors  from  the  rocks  into  the  river  Zab 
below.  Out  of  nearly  1,000  only  one  escaped.” 

After  the  massacre  of  the  Yezidee  peasants  in  1893  an 
Ejglish  iady  of  rank,  visiting  Mosul,  was  refused  per¬ 
mission  by  the  Pasha  to  travel  through  the  Yezidee  dis¬ 
trict,  lest  she  witness  the  dreadful  results  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre. 

n.  The  rea'^on  of  the  recurrence  of  massacres  in  Tur¬ 
key  is  the  fanatical  intolerance  of  the  Moslem  populace 
and  their  hatred  to  Christianity,  unrestrained  and  often 
fomented  by  Turkish  officials. 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redclitfe,  the  ablest  and  best  friend 
Turkey  ever  had,  who  believed  that  *•  England  should 
befriend  Turkey  in  order  to  reform  her,”  says 

”  Turkey  is  weak,  fanatical  aud  misgoverned.  The  East¬ 
ern  question  is  a  fact,  a  reality  of  indefinite  duration.  Like 
a  volcano  it  has  intervals  of  rest;  but  its  outbreaks  are 
frequent,  their  occasions  uncertain  aud  their  effects  de¬ 
structive  ”  (p.  6). 

Did  not  the  massacres  in  Syria  in  1860  come  upon  us  by 
surprise?  .  .  .  Have  we  any  substantial  security 

against  the  recurrence  of  similar  horrors,  of  a  similar  ne¬ 
cessity  and  of  a  similar  hazard  ”  (p.  79;? 

”  The  position  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  one  of  natural 
determination  toward  a  staie  of  exhaustive  weakness  ’ 
(p.  97). 

”  Ill  fares  the  country  where  neither  strong  hand  nor 
willing  heart  is  to  be  found  ”  (p.  104). 

A  joint  Coiiicnission  is  now  en  route  to  investigate  the 
Sassoun  massacres.  Will  any  good  come  from  it  ?  Doubt¬ 
ful.  Lord  S'.ratford  says  (p.  117) : 

‘‘We  know  not  how  soon  or  where  the  kites  may 
again  collected  by  a  massacre  or  insurrecriou.  .  .  . 
Such  occasional  meetings  [of  Commissions]  have  their  por¬ 
tion  of  inconvenience  and  risk.  Their  failure  is  discredita¬ 
ble  ;  the  effect  of  their  success,  at  best,  transient  and  par¬ 
tial.  The  evils  they  are  meant  to  correct  are  themselves 
the  offspring  of  one  pervading  evil,  the  source  of  which  is 
in  Constantinople.” 

HI.  With  regard  to  Turkish  official  denials  of  atroci¬ 
ties  in  Armenia,  Colonel  Churchill  gives  an  interesting 
statement. 

After  the  massacre  s  of  June  and  July,  1860,  in  Lebanon 
and  Damascus  under  the  direction  of  Tahir  Pasha  in 
Deir  el  Komr,  Osman  Beg  in  Hasbeiya,  Korshid  Pasha 
in  Lebanon  and  Ahmed  Pasha  in  Damascus,  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  in  Paris,  August  3d,  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia 
and  Turkey.  As  11,000  Christiats  had  been  massacred, 

“  the  European  representatives  called  the  attention  of  the 
Sultan  to  his  promise  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  March  30tli, 
1856,  ‘that  serious  administrative  measures  should  be 
taken  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tion  of  every  sect  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.’  .  .  .  And 
then,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  consent  of  the  five 
aforesaid  Christian  representatives,  assembled  together 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  stop  the 
effusion  of  Christian  blood  in  Syria,  caused  by  the  wicked 
and  willful  collusion  of  the  Sultan’s  authorities,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  insult  to  the  common  sense,  the  feelings  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  Christian  Europe  was  deliberately  penned  :  ‘The 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Sublime  Porte  takes  note  of  this 
declaration  of  the  representatives  of  the  high  coatracling 
powers,  and  undertakes  to  transmit  it  to  his  court,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  Sublime  Porte  has  employed,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  employ,  her  efforts  in  the  sense  of  the  wish 
expressed  ahove!^”  (Churchill,  pp.  230,  221.) 

Colonel  Churchill  furtlur  says  (p.  932): 

”  Nejih  Paiha,  who  wai installed  GoVeruovof  the  Paaha- 


llck  of  Damascus  on  the  restoration  of  Syria  to  the  Sultan 
in  1840,  declared  to  a  confidential  agent  of  the  British  Con¬ 
sul  in  that  city,  not  knowing,  however,  the  character  of 
the  person  he  was  addressing,  ‘  the  Turkish  Government 
can  only  maintain  its  supremacy  in  Syria  by  cutting  down 
the  Christian  sects.’  What  Nejib  Pasha  enounced  as  a 
theory,  Kurshid  Pasha,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years, 
succeeded  in  carrying  into  practice.’ 

Thus  we  have  NejibPasha  in  1840,  Beder  Khan  in  1850, 
Kurshid  Pasha  in  18(J0,  Chefket  Pasha  in  1876,  and  Zek- 
ket  Pasha  in  1894,  concurring  in  this  noble  and  philan¬ 
thropic  scheme  for  relieving  the  Turkish  Empire  of  its 
surplus  Christian  population  I 

in  the  face  of  these  facts,  Turkish  denials  are  an  insult 
to  tlie  public  sense  and  sentiment  of  Christendom. 

IV.  Will  punishment  be  infiicted  on  the  perpetrators 
of  the  Armenian  massacre  ?  Probably  not.  The  Turks 

.  may  lose  a  province  ;  but  they  are  horrified  at  the  spirit 
of  bloodthirsty  Christians  who  call  for  revengeon  Kurds 
and  Turkish  troop?. 

When  Fuad  Pasha  reached  Damascus,  July  29th,  1860, 
he  did  execute  130  military  and  civil  officials,  and  56 
citizens,  for  that  atrocious  massacre.  But  it  was  a 
question  of  the  loss  of  Syria  and  Palestine  to  the  Em¬ 
pire.  A  French  army  of  6,000  troops  was  on  its  way  to 
Syria.  An  English  fleet  lay  off  Beiiflt  harbor. 

Colonel  Churchill,  who  was  of  the  house  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough  and  had  lived  in  Sy  ria  more  than  twenty  years, 
says  that  for  all  the  massacres  in  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  not  a  single  Druze  or  Moslem  was  executed 
(seepp.  234,  etc.): 

”  Fuad  Pasha  compelled  the  Christian  notables  of  Leba¬ 
non  to  furnish  a  list  of  all  fhe  Druzes  and  Moslems  kuo  a n 
to  have  committed  murder.  They  at  first  declined,  sus¬ 
pecting  a  trap;  but  he  insisted,  pledging  hinxself  that 
whatever  passed  between  him  and  them  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  strictly  secret  and  confidential.  They  then  made  out 
a  list  of  4,600  Druzes  and  360  Mohammedans  who  had  actu¬ 
ally  taken  part  in  the  massacres.  The  place  aud  nature  of 
his  crime  was  placed  opposite  the  name  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual. 

“  Fuad  Pasha  at  once  spread  abroad  the  report  that  the 
Christian  deputies  had  asked  for  the  heads  of  4,600  Druzes  I 
.  .  .  A  more  crafty,  a  more  malicious,  and,  shame  be  it 
said,  a  more  successful  stroke  of  policy  than  this,  perhaps, 
was  never  achieved  ;  for  absolutely  from  this  very  period, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  accusation,  in  which  the 
Christian  bishops  and  deputies  were  alike  confounded,  the 
current  of  public  opinion  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  England,  was  completely  turned,  aud  English 
4  statesmen  and  legislators,  and  English  journalists  and  phi¬ 
lanthropists,  vied  with  each  other  in  unmeasured  abuse  of 
the  unfortunate  Christians,  while  they  sympathized  with 
and  even  pressed  forward  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Druze 
assassins.” 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  not  a  single  Druze  or 
*  Moslem  was  executed  for  the  cold-blooded  murders  of 
Deir  el  Komr,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya. 

The  same  was  true  alter  the  Bulgarian  massacre. 
One  man  only,  Ahmed  Agha,  was  sentenced  to  death, 
aud  then  reprieved  and  decorated  by  the  Sultan. 

Will  history  repeat  itself  in  1895?  Will  the  remaining 
Armenians  of  Sissoun  be  so  terrorized  as  to  refuse  to 
testify  before  a  Commission  ?  Undoubtedly. 

If  the  fac's  already  “known  do  not  force  Europe  to  place 
Eastern  Asia  Minor  under  a  Christian  Viceroy  there  is 
.  Utile  hope  that  any  new  facts  will  influence  them.  The 
dead  tell  no  tales.  The  living  ftar  to  speak,  lest  they 
fall  victims  to  the  humane  theories  of  Beder  Khan  and 
Nejit  Pasiia. 

V.  Will  Ecglandnow  insist  upon  the  protection  of  the 
Christians?  She  is  morally  bound  to.  Ft.ur  times  has 
she  saved  the  Ouoman  Empire  from  destruction,  and  the 
civilized  world  looks  to  her  for  a  fulfillment  of  her  high 
mission  in  tbe  East. 


thk  independent. 

that  of  our  schools  an<l  coIIokos  alone.  They  may  have 
possibly  failed  to  do  their  full  duty  in  laboring  for  its  ex¬ 
tirpation  ;  but  the  criticisms  for  its  continuance  and 
prevalence  should  not  rest  wholly,  as  too  often  is  the 
case,  on  our  institutions  of  learning.  They  but  reflect 
in  this  evil  a  general  moral  sentiment,  or,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  lack  of  a  general  moral  sentiment  in  our  national 
life  as  represented  by  the  North.  To  change  the  figure, 
they  can  only  lop  otf  hero  and  there  a  branch,  for  the 
roots  of  the  evil  stretch  out  far  beyond  their  reach.  The 
work  must,  therefore,  be  taken  up  in  the  home,  be  made 
prominent  in  the  pulpit,  and  be  carried  into  every  walk 
of  life,  until  we  have,  as  a  people,  a  conscience  of  which 
it  cannot  be  said  that  it  “  affects  so  sadly  little  any  of  our 
practical  business  relations.” 


THE  ETHICAL  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  IN  THE 
COLLEGE. 


II. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  THWING,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

'RESIDENT  OP  ADELBEBT  COLLEGE  AND  OF  WESTERN  KeSEBVE 

Univsbsitt. 


The  f  thical  value  of  the  content  of  studies,  so  forcibly 
lliiftrated  in  English  literature,  is  made  evident  in  other 
subjects.  What  can  give  a  stronger  ethical  and  spiritual 
impression  to  the  student  than  philosophy  ?  Philosophy 
:;oncerns  itself  with  the  most  fundamental  truths  of  the 
being  of  man — his  own  existence,  his  responsibility  for 
liimself,  the  relation  which  all  the  past  bears  to  him  ; 
iho  relation  which  he  bears  to  the  future,  God,  im¬ 
mortality,  freedom — these  are  questions  of  which  no 
man  can  think  without  receiving  impressions  which  re¬ 
ate  most  directly  and  fundamentally  to  the  moral  and 
religious  nature  of  the  individual. 

Ethical  lessons  of  tremendous  importance  are  also 
among  the  most  significant  lessons  of  history.  Obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  law  of  right  as  it  tends  to  build  up  a  people, 
and  obedience  to  the  law  of  wrong  as  it  tends  to  disinte 
jrate  a  nation,  are  the  two  opposite  principles  out  of 
which  the  annals  of  any  people  may  be  written.  Every 
tudent  who  reads  history  with  his  eyes  and  not  with  his 
prejudices  may  receive  a  tuition  in  ethics  of  priceless 
worth. 

Even  the  ethical  content  of  mathematics  seems  to  me 
of  the  greatest  value,  for  what  is  mathematics  but  abso¬ 
lute  truth  ?  It  is  man  seeing  truth  as  God  sees  it.  From 
this  perception  of  truth  is  deduced  the  great  law  of 
right.  Intellectual  accuracy  is  akin  to  moral  honesty. 
The  elder  Professor  Pierce  once  put  down  upon  the 
blackboard  of  a  recitation  room  a  formula  and  said, 

‘  That  is  the  formula  by  which  God  created  the  uni¬ 
verse.”  Mathematics  represents  the  truth  of  God  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

The  sciences  even  in  their  content  have  an  ethical  im- 
ort.  Biology  through  the  revelations  of  the  microscope, 
nd  astronomy  through  the  revelations  of  the  telescope, 
one  dealing  with  what  may  be  called  the  infinitely  small, 
and  the  other  dealing  with  the  infinitely  immense, 
tend  to  awaken  such  a  profound  feeling  that  they  cannot 
but  have  an  effect  upon  morals.  Who  can  contemplate 
the  development  of  life  as  biology  exhibits  it  without 
being  filled  with  wonder  and  adoration  for  its  author  ; 
and  who  can  think  of  the  phenomena  of  the  celestial 
system  without  a  certain  elevation  of  mind  and  heart  of 
the  noblest  character? 

Thus  the  content  of  a  study  has  great  ethical  value. 
But  the  methed  of  teaching  or  of  studying  has  ethical 
value  also  great.  The  ethical  value  of  the  methods  of 
icience  is  as  great  as  the  ethical  value  of  the  content  of 
iterature.  The  late  Professor  Cook  said  ; 
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biased,  not  juggling  with  nor  m.anipulating  results,  not 
embracing  one  theory  or  explanation  more  than  another 
until  all  the  facts  havo  been  examined  and  given  duo 
weight,  Ihrougli  llie  development  of  caution  in  disciifs- 
ing  results  and  in  drawing  conclusions.  Physics  has  for 
its  chief  coudition  precision,  and  the  intellectual  quality 
of  precision  promotes  the  same  etliical  quality. 

But  it  is  still  to  be  said  that  the  general  almosjjliere  of 
a  college  as  well  as  the  content  of  studies  and  the  method 
of  teaching  may  promote  an  ethical  and  S|iiritual  im- 
presaivenee.».  If  teaching  be  human  and  large  and  in¬ 
spiring,  it  promotes  an  atmosphere  in  which  definite  and 
individual  ethical  truths  become  of  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance.  If  teachers  also  are  men  of  the  highest  living,  as 
they  usually  are,  the  force  of  example  is  great  in  draw'- 
ing  students  up  into  the  best  ethical  conditions  and  help- 
ing  them  to  lire  the  best  life.  The  presence  of  such  a 
teacher  as  President  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  was 
of  priceless  worth  to  the  students.  Dr.  McCo.sh  did 
quite  as  much  for  tlie  ethical  and  religious  interests  of 
Princeton  through  his  presence  and  through  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  his  personal  character  as  through  his  in- 
siruclion  in  the  class  room.  Tlie  power  of  tin's  general 
atmospliere  is  well  expressed  l>y  Prof.  John  Bascom 
(•  Williams  College  Centennial  Anniversary,”  pp.  72, 73) ; 

“Carry  a  man  onward,  .sweep  him  upward,  whether  by  a 
pervasive  sense  of  natural  l;iw  or  of  divine  grace — will  any 
one  tell  me  exactly  what  is  the  real  difference  between 
them,  so  that  the  two  shall  not  glide  into  each  other  while 
one’s  eyes  are  upon  them  f-and  before  he  is  aware  he  is 
earnest,  reverential,  devout.  The  wisdom  that  is  buoyant, 
lifting  the  man  that  entertains  it,  carries  teacher  and 
taught  alike  heavenward.  .  .  .  Scarcely  anything  is 
shutout  from  a  man  by  the  form  of  an  institution,  and 
scarcely  anything  is  conferred  upon  him  by  its  form. 

There  must  be  moral  elevation  in  our  educational  life,  and 
elevation  always  declares  itself.  It  is  by  elevation  that 
nature  ignites  our  thoughts,  and  hushes  our  words  into 
awe.” 

All  ethical  instruction  is  in  a  sense  Christian  ;  and  all 
Christian  teaching  may  properly  be  called  the  develop¬ 
ment  or  the  blossoming  of  the  ordinary  ethical  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  have  in  America  three  types  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Christian  college.  One  type  is  the  denomina¬ 
tional— a  college  founded  by  a  Church  and  the  servant 
of  the  Church.  Such  was  the  original  Harvard.  Such 
are  many  colleges  established  in  the  western  movement 
^of  the  peopl-’.  One  type  is  that  of  a  broad- church  Chris¬ 
tianity,  such  as  I  intirpret  Williams  and  Dartmouth  to 
represent ;  and  one  type  is  a  Christianity  such  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  ordinary  State  university  to  embody.  Now 
as  m  the  best  way  of  making  the  college  Christian,  to 
whichever  of  theee  three  types  it  may  belong,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  Christianity  should  not  be  a  department  of  a 
college  :  for  it  is  not  so  much  a  science  as  it  is  a  life  ; 
Christianity  is  sUll  an  incarnation.  Yet  as  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  came  before  the  incarnate  Christ  and  as  the  New 
Testament  followed  his  presence,  so  also  the  text-book 
may  at  once  precede  the  Christian  life  of  the  college,  and 
may  also  supplement  and  nourish  it.  The  Christian  col¬ 
lege  may,  therefore,  make  and  keep  itself  Christian  first 
and  always  through  the  life  of  the  men  in  the  college, 
and,  secondly,  through  instruction  in  the  content  of 
Christianity.  Courses  on  theism,  on  the  supernatural 
origin  of  Christianity  are  germane  to  the  purpose  and 
work  of  the  Christian  college.  Theology  itself  is  also 
simply  a  department  of  philosophy.  The  Old  Testament 
is  quite  as  worthy  of  study  as  embodying  the  history  of 
a  people  which  has  supremely  influenced  the  world  as 
many  parts  of  the  early  history  of  Rome.  The  ethical 
and  religious  teachings  of  Paul’s  Epistles,  too,  are  quite 
as  well  worth  reading  for  their  intellectual  value  as  the 
epistles  of  Seneca.  The  college,  also,  in  a  third  way, 
should  make  itself  Christian.  The  atmosphere  of  a  col¬ 
lege  has  more  value  possibly  in  the  promotion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ideals  than  specific  instruction.  Of  course,  this  at¬ 
mosphere  is  created  very  largely  by  the  men  in  the  col- 
lege-  It  is  said  of  Dr .  Arnold  that  it  was  his  ambition  to 
compass  an  education  which  was  not  based  upon  religion, 
but  was  itself  religious.  And  Professor  Basjom,  from 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,  also  finely  says  that  the 
best  way  for  a  Christian  college  to  fulfill  its  function  in 
training  young  men  to  take  a  successful  part  in  society 
is 

certainly  not  by  an  ism  ;  hardly  by  a  prescribed  method  ; 
jundoubtedly  by  a  steady  leading  of  all  knowledge,  in  its 
ample  and  manifold  forms,  unto  a  knowledge  of  man  ;  by 
the  constant  gathering  of  truth  into  the  ultimate  truth  of 
a  spiritual  universe;  by  subduing  and  expanding  action, 
personal,  economic  and  civic,  into  the  fellowship  of  man 
with  man  in  righteousness;  by  gathering  all  things  and 
being  gathered  of  all  into  the  kingdom  of  God.”  (“Wil¬ 
liams  College  Centennial  Anniversary,”  pp.  77,  78.) 

The  college  is  supposed  to  be  a  collection  of  gentle- 
Imen.  The  atmosphere  of  the  life  of  gentlemen  pervades 
the  college.  Let  it  be  known  and  felt  that  the  typical 
gentleman  is  the  highest  type  of  the  Christian.  The 
'college  is  not  so  much  to  teach  Christianity  as  to  be 
Christian.  The  old  custom  that  prevailed  in  many  col¬ 
leges  of  giving  up  the  regular  college  work  for  the  sake 
of  holding  a  revival,  a  custom  still  observed  in  certain 
colleges,  is,  on  the  whole,  thoroughly  bad.  It  tends  to 
show  that  the  Christian  life  stands  apart  from  other  life 
Rather  the  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  show  that  all  life 
Is  to  be  Christian,  and  that  now  to  follow  the  Christ  is 


NOTES  ON  THE  ARMENIAN  MASSACRES. 


BY  A  STUDENT  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

I.  Several  books  on  Eastern  questions  have  recently 
been  under  the  writer’s  perusal  which  may  shed  light  on 
the  present  Armenian  question. 

Colonel  Churchill’s  “  Druzes  and  Maronites”  (Quar- 
itch,  London,  1862);  “  The  Eastern  Question,”  by  Vis¬ 
count  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  (John  Murray,  London, 
1881); The  Eastern  Question,”  edited  by  Dean  Stanley 
(John  Murray,  London,  1881);  “  Russian  and  Turk,”  by 
R.  G.  Latham,  M.  A.  (Wm.  H.  Allen,  London,  1878); 
“Russia  and  Turkey  in  the  19th  Century,”  by  Eliz.  W 
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Ikliflians  JntfUiflrnff. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK  IN  CUBA. 


BY  H.  L.  ^\^\YI.,AND,  D.I). 


The  Ikdepexdent.  April  fi5th,  contnins  an  article  upon 
Cul)a  and  Florida.  The  facts  stated  I  have  read  with  inter¬ 
est:  hut  the  omissions  awaken  my  amazement.  The 
writer  says:  “  Churches  are  not  abundant :  and,  with  the 
e.xcepliou  of  four  small  missions  established  on  the  island 
in  ISOO  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  all  are  Roman 
Catholic.”  The  author  of  this  statement  virtually  denies 
the  existence  of  the  greate.st  religious  factor  m  the  island. 

Alberto  J.  Diaz  was  born  in  Havana  in  1853,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Havana,  and  studied  medicine. 
Later,  taking  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  being  pursued  by 
the  Goverumeut,  he,  with  several  friends,  pushed  off  from 
the  land  upon  planks,  in  order  to  escape  capture.  His 
friends  were  never  heard  of.  He  was  carried  by  the  current 
out  to  sea,  picked  up  by  a  vessel  and  carried  to  New  York. 
As  the  result  of  his  exposure,  he  was  attacked  by  pneu¬ 
monia.  During  his  illness,  a  Christian  lady  read  the 
Bible  to  him:  he  was  converted,  and  entered  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Later  he  was  baptized  by 
the  late  Dr.  Montgomery,  of  Brooklyn.  Moved  with 
d»*sire  for  the  salvation  of  his  countrymen  he  went 
to  Cuba  and  began  preaching,  and  distributing  Bibles.  He 
WHS  arrested  and  put  in  jail;  but,  being  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  he  was  released  by  the  energetic  inter¬ 
vention  of  Secretary  Blaine.  As  a  result  of  his  imprison¬ 
ment.  he  distributed  five  hundred  Bibles  in  the  town,  and 
baptized  the  Mayor  and  the  jailer  and  seventy  others.  He 
formed  a  little  church,  the  members,  in  joining,  pledging 
what  they  would  give  to  Christ’s  work.  When  the  small¬ 
pox  broke  out.  he  and  his  people  devoted  themselves  to  the 
sick  and  dying,  while  the  priests  went  to  the  mountains. 
A  third  of  his  church  died  ;  but  God  gave  the  church  and 
the  pastor  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  was  at  first  opposed 
and  hated  by  his  own  family,  but  at  last  they  were  brought 
to  the  light.  When  he  baptized  his  mother,  he  forgot  the 
usual  formula  of  baptism,  and  could  only  say  :  “O  Lord 
Jesus,  this  is  my  mother  !”  He  and  his  people  have  under¬ 
gone  opposition  and  temptation.  He  was  offered  $20,000  to 
leave  the  island.  An  effort  was  made  to  steal  his  child, 
making  his  going  away  the  condition  of  her  release.  He 
has  now  under  his  charge  in  different  parts  of  the  island 
twenty-seven  churches  and  stations,  twenty-three  ordained 
ministers  (besides  many  unordained  laborers),  twenty-six 
Sunday-schools  with  2,238  teachers  and  scholars,  and  2,600 
church  members. 

For  the  church  in  Havana  he  bought  for  $65,00;^  a  theater 
which  badicost  ^U0,000-,  this  is  crowded  at  every  service. 
According  to  reliable  testimony  he  has  more  hearers  than 
are  found  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic  churcheson  the  island 
together.  He  might  easily  have  in  his  churches  a  much 
larger  number,  for  8,000  have  asked  for  baptism;  but  he 
says,  ”  We  receive  no  mens  and  no  womens  unless  they  are 
new  mensand  womens.” 

Of  course,  the  priests  do  not  inter  in  their  cemeteries  any 
one  who  is  not  in  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
so  Diaz  bought  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  cemetery,  the  in¬ 
come  from  which  helps  to  sustain  the  work.  In  this  ceme¬ 
tery  seven  thousand  have  been  buried.  Diaz  is  in  part 
sustained  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention;  but  his  own 
people  give  liberally,,  and  he  receives  large  contributions 
from  visitors  and  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  His 
work  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  Cuba.  I  trust  that  any  of 
your  readers  visiting  the  island  will  make  themselves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Diaz,  and  with  the  evangelical  influence 
of  which  he  is  the  center.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Alberto  J.  Diaz,  M.  D.,  Havana,  Cuba,  will  reach  him. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  INTERNATIONAL  CONVEN¬ 
TION. 


The  Thirty-first  International  Convention  of  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  North  America,  was  held 
last  week  in  Springfield,  Mass.  About  700  delegates  were 
present.  A  special  feature  was  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  physical  and  educa¬ 
tional  branches  of  the  work  was  made,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  power  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
most  fully  felt.  The  regular  sessions  were  preceded  by  a 
service  of  meditation,  self  examination  and  prayer,  a  very 
fit  introduction  to  the  opening  address  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler, 
who  bore  the  me.ssage  from  the  Jubilee  Conference  in  Eng¬ 
land  last  year.  That  message  was  that,  with  all  the  social, 
mental,  physical  training  the  one  purpose  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  should  not  be  lost  sight  of— the  salvation  of  young 
men. 

There  are  in  North  America  300  Associations  carrying 
on  educational  work,  and  of  these  fifty-nine  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  an  exhibit  that  covered  an  entire  fioor  of  the 
Association  Building.  It  included  the  printed  courses  and 
methods  of  study  and  specimens  of  shop  work  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  classes,  including  drawing,  molding,  carving,  paint¬ 
ing,  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  etc.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  value  of  this  work  the  committee  state  that  of  every 
100  young  men  in  this  country,  but  five  are  fitted  by  educa¬ 
tion  for  earning  a  living,  and  of  each  1,000  young  men 
within  reach  of  Association  privileges  6.5  are  enrolled  in 
these  classes. 

The  general  report  shows  a  membership  of  244,077  as 
against  245,809  in  1893,  but  an  active  membership  of  116,761 
as  against  114,088,  The  value  of  buildings  has  increased 
from  811,316.89  to  813,439,555,  while  the  expenses  have  been 
cutdown  from  $75,000  to  $63,000.  Reports  from  different 
sections  showed  great  advance  notwithstanding  the  finan¬ 
cial  depression,  so  that  every  Southern  city  of  prominence 
has  an  Association,  while  in  the  West  and  especially  in 
JlexjcQ  the  opportunities  pall  for  immediate  action. 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 


General  fliscussion  on  methods  and  means  brought  out  the 
statements  that  it  is  l)etter  to  help  a  weak  Ai^sociation  to 
live  than  to  establish  a  new  one ;  that  in  educational  work 
the  aim  is  to  develop  power  rather  than  pour  in  informa¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  greatest  need  is  along  technical  and  indus¬ 
trial  Hues  to  secure  a  hold  upon  the  influx  of  immigrants 
untrained  in  body  and  mind  who  are  foreignizing  the  labor 
unions,  and  bringing  into  them  Old  World  ideas  of  enmity 
toward  capital  and  Government.  The  work  amon.g  colored 
men  and  Indians  has  been  pushed  with  marked  success 
both  iu  schools  and  colleges  and  in  the  cities  and  country. 
The  railroad  work  has  progressed  so  that  the  largest  and 
strongest  railroad  corporations  are  encouraging  and  help¬ 
ing  it  in  every  possible  way.  A  number  of  very  interesting 
and  thrilling  testimonies  were  given  by  railroad  men  to 
the  good  work  done  by  this  branch. 

Considerable  time  was  given  to  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  mission  fields,  with  addresses  and  reports.  The 
18  associations  in  India,  in  1890  with  less  than  1,000 
members,  and  none  of  them  natives,  have  increased  to  80 
associations  with  over  4,000  members,  five  general  secreta¬ 
ries  and  five  natives  in  training  as  assistant  secretaries. 
Among  other  topics  were,  Association  Work  in  the  Army  ; 
the  Associations  in  their  Relation  to  the  Social  Problems  of 
the  Day,  especially  in  the  slums  of  the  cities  and  among 
the  foreigners  ;  the  Associations  and  the  Labor  Unions  and 
other  Fraternities  of  Laboring  Men,  Associations  in  the 
Colleges,  etc.  The  speakers  included  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
Secretary  James  L.  Barton,  D.D.,  Prof.  Graham  Taylor, 
Cephas  Brainerd,  David  McConaughey,  President  J.  M. 
Coulter,  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Fauuce,  President  M.  E.  Gates,  Lu¬ 
cian  C.  Warner,  Russell  Sturgis  and  many  others.  Mr. 
Moody  was  also  present,  and  at  the  closiug  exercises  on 
Saturday,  May  11th,  gave  one  of  his  powerful  addresses  on 
”  The  Holy  Spirit.” 

On  Sunday  evening  there  was  a  popular  meeting,  when 
an  audience  of  2,000  people  listened  to  representatives  from 
eleven  different  countries.  Mr.  Moody  also  presented  the 
cause  of  work  among  prisoners  iu  county  jails. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 


The  Seventy-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  presented  at  its  annual  meeting,  May  9th, 
shows  that  the  issues  during  t/he  year  were  1,581,128,  of 
which  947,103  were  from  the  Bible  House  in  this  city,  and 
634,025  abroad.  Including  101,196  copies  sent  from  this  city, 
the  aggregate  circulation  in  foreign  lands  was  73.5,221  vol¬ 
umes.  The  total  amount  was  d^ivided  as  follows:  403,434 
Bibles,  590,754  Testaments,  and|^5.582  Portions.  The  total 
issues  from  the  orgauizatiou  (^.^he  Society  iu  1816  were 
59,955,558  copies.  The  printing  .included  1.051,400  volumes 
printed  in  tbia  city,  aud  volumes  printed 

abroad.  There  were  also  6,376  volumes  imported  into  this 
country,  and  138,370  volumes  purchased  abroad.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  were,  from  church  collections,  $30,838;  individual 
gifts,  $6,711;  Auxiliary  donations,  $31,994;  legacies,  $159, 
916;  interest,  rents,  etc.,  $68,675;  from  sale  of  books  and 
on  purchase  account,  $338,699,  and  for  permanent  invest¬ 
ment  $13,121,  making  a  total  of  $538,945.  The  disburse¬ 
ments  were  $537,250  (including  some  drafts  outstanding), 
of  which  amount  $176,665  was  for  foreign  work.  The  Society 
has  invested  funds,  the  income  of  which  only  can  be  used, 
to  the  amount  of  $410,435,  together  with  some  special 
funds  for  providing  Scriptures  for  the  blind. 

The  translation  revision  work  of  the  Society  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  Kusaien  and  Marshall  Islands  languages 
for  the  Pacific,  Bulgarian,  Kurdish.  Laos  and  Siamese, 
Korean  and  Chinese,  the  last  including  the  Union  version 
of  the  Bible  and  several  colloquials.  There  have  been 
issued  also  1,358  volumes  in  raised  characters  for  the  blind. 

The  greatest  advance  has  been  in  the  foreign  work.  The 
number  of  volumes  sent  from  the  Bible  House  was  13,859 
more  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  making  certain  de¬ 
ductions  for  figures  which  belonged  really  to  the  last  report, 
the  circulation  in  foreign  lands  was  about  175,000  more 
than  the  average  for  the  five  preceding  years.  The  special 
enlargement  has  been  in  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Austria,  Ja¬ 
pan  and  China.  In  China  during  the  last  three  months  the 
issues  from  Shanghai  alone,  aside  from  Peking,  etc.,  were 
nearly  150,000,  and  in  Japan  there  were  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1895,  180,000  Portions  in  press.  This  has 
been  accomplished  chiefly  through  the  constant,  faithful 
work  of  the  nearly  400  colporters,  and  other  agents  em- 
loyed  iu  the  eleven  agencies.  These  in  order  of  formation 
are  the  Levant,  La  Plata,  Japan,  China,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
Persia,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  Siam  and  Central  America.  Spe¬ 
cial  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  work  among  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  Japan,  and  the  gift  of  a  New  Testament  to  the 
Empress  Dowager  of  China.  From  Korea  come  also  inter¬ 
esting  items  of  increasing  opportunities. 

In  this  country  twenty-one  District  Superintendents 
have  been  employed,  and  116  auxiliaries  have  engaged  in  a 
canvass  of  their  fields,  visiting  516,798  families,  of  which 
119,244  were  found  to  be  without  the  Bible. 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 


A  MAJORITY  of  the  presbyteries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  favor  the  idea  of  Federation,  and  nearly  a  majority 
the  plan  as  submitted  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  un¬ 
qualified  negative  votes  are  not  over  65  out  of  224  presby¬ 
teries. 

....The  First  Reformed  Church  in  Brooklyn  is  rejoicing 
in  the  acceptance  of  a  call  to  its  pastorate  by  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Duryea.  For  six  years  Dr.  Duryea  has  been  in  Omaha, 
having  gone  there  from  hia  long  pastorate  at  the  Central 
Church  in  Boston,  Mass.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties 
he  goes  to  visit  his  old  friends  in  Boston. 

....The  American  Board  reports  receipts  during  April 
amounting  to  $63,858,  against  $59,066  for  April,  1894,  the 
gain  being  in  regular  donations— $39,369,  ipstead  of  $24,842. 
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All  other  departments  show  a  falliiiK  oil.  The  total  re 
ceipts  for  elKht  mouths  have  been  8427,191,  instead  of  8441,- 
887  for  last  year,  a  net  loss  of  814,196.  In  the  total,  how¬ 
ever,  the  donations  show  a  Kain  of  87,612,  the  loss  heiiiK  in 
other  departments.  The  receipts  for  April  included  816,42.5 
from  churches  and  individuals,  and  822,109  from  the 
Woman’s  Boards ;  for  ei^ht  months,  815.3,162 from  churches 
and  individuals,  and  8115,132  from  the  Woman’s  Boards. 

_ The  Executive  Comniitteeof  the  Church  Temperance 

Society  in  this  city  has  been  investigation  the  question  of 
violations  of  the  excise  law,  and  has  submitted  a  report 
disapproving  the  Sunday  opening  of  saloons  in  any  form. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  rich  they  suggest  that  a  law  be  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor  over  the  bars  of  clubs  and  hotels  on  Sundays. 
Mr.  Robert  Graham,  the  Secretary,  has  been  instructed  to 
go  to  Europe  and  make  special  investigation  of  the  Tee-to- 
Tums  of  London,  the  coffee  taverns  of  Manchester,  Liver¬ 
pool,  etc.,  the  cheap  didlng  rooms  of  Vienna  and  Glasgow, 
and  similar  enterprises  iu  other  places. 

....An  interesting  movement  toward  Sunday  rest  has 
been  started  in  some  cities  of  Italy.  At  Brescia  a  “  Holy 
League”  has  been  formed  with  the  bishop’s  approval  and  a 
promise  of  forty  days’  indulgence  to  any  one  who  says  the 
prayer  of  the  League  with  a  view  to  have  all  sign  a  pledge 
to  close  shops  and  cease  from  working  on  all  festive  days. 
The  Protestant  minister  said  that  he  and  his  congregation 
would  join  the  League  if  no  indulgences  were  mentioned 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  pledge  had  reference  to  Sun¬ 
days  only.  At  the  same  time  a  liberal  paper  of  the  city  took 
much  the  same  ground,  whereupon  the  bishop’s  paper  at¬ 
tacked  it  as  taking  its  inspiration  from  the  Protestant  min¬ 
ister’s  lecture.  The  full  result  is  not  yet  evident,  Another 
item  of  interest  is  that  the  Waldensiaus  are  having  a  re¬ 
markable  revival  of  religious  life  all  through  their  congre¬ 
gations,  with  almost  daily  meetings  in  many  districts  of 
their  parishes.  They  are  also  thinking  of  revising  their 
church  constitution  with  a  view  to  making  it  more  suited 
to  the  enlarged  conditions  of  the  church  and  its  opportu¬ 
nity  for  evangelization  in  Italy. 

. . .  .The  American  Tract  Society  celebrated  its  seventieth 
anniversary  last  week.  The  review  of  the  year  shows  128 
new  publications,  including  62  volumes,  66  issued  at  for¬ 
eign  mission  stations  and  only  44  in  the  English  language. 
The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  seven  periodicals  was 
3,805.100,  including  1,615,000  copies  of  Light  and  Life 
'The  number  of  colporters  employed  was  209  in  36  States 
and  Territories  and  in  Manitoba.  They  visited  131,633  fam¬ 
ilies,  finding  36,533  attending  no  church  and  14,420  destitute 
of  religions  book.s.  The  total  receipts  in  the  Benevolent 
Departn^ent  were  81.33,943.  including  884,527  donations  and 
legacies,  and  $27,950  sales  by  colporters.  The  expenditures 
were  $123,107,  including  colpoitage  $26,131,  foreign  cash 
appropriations  $8,551,  publications  purchased  832,799,  dis 
trict  secretaries  $10,004,  sundries  $20,604,  special  legacy  re¬ 
served  .$33,019.  The  Society  has  depositories  in  seven  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  country,  and  reaches  the  wider  field 
through  the  mails  and  the  general  book  trade,  as  well  as 
by  colportage.  During  the  seventy  years  the  Society  has 
issued  13,839  publications  exclusive  of  periodicals,of  which 
4,825  were  in  the  foreign  field. 

. . .  .The  most  popular  and  prosperous  of  German  mission 
societies  is  that  of  Basel,  which  for  half  a  century  has  sent 
out  its  men  to  all  the  corners  of  the  Gentile  world,  either 
under  its  own  auspices  or  under  those  of  English  and  other 
societies.  Dozens  of  its  graduates  are  working  among  the 
immigrants  in  our  Western  States.  The  head  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  school  at  Basel,  St.Crischona,  is  Dr.  Oehler,  the  son  of 
the  famous  Old  Testament  professor  at  Tubingen.  The 
society  has,  during  ail  these  years,  been  conservative  to  the 
core,  and  its  teachings  have  been  unaffected  by  the  ups  and 
downs  of  critical  thought  on  biblical  subjects.  Recently 
the  chief  theological  teacher  of  the  Institute,  Pastor  Kinz- 
ler,  published  a  little  work,  iu  which  some  of  the  results  of 
the  critical  biblical  investigations  of  the  day  were  accept¬ 
ed,  the  po.sition  taken  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
late  Delitzsch,  or  of  Strack,  of  Berlin.  Among  other  things 
it  was  claimed  that  the  absolute  inerrancy  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  could  and  should  no  longer  be  maintained.  At  once 
a  bitter  controversy  arose  among  the  conservative  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  institution.  Replies  by  Pastor  Ber¬ 
ber,  Dr.  Christ  and  others  were  published,  and  a  defense  by 
Director  Oehler.  The  Christians,  especially  of  South  Ger¬ 
many,  are  very  much  agitated  over  the  subject,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  exclude  teachings  of  this  kind  from  the 
venerable  Ikudmark  of  Protestant  pietism  and  orthodoxy. 

. . .  .News  to  liand  from  the  Russian  provinces  in  Central 
Asia  states  that  the  Swedish  missionaries  and  their  assisW 
ants,  lately  established  in  Chinese  Tartary,  are  pursuing 
their  work  unmolested,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  pre¬ 
vailing  excitement  about  the  war.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  will  prove  a  successful  mission.  The 
field  has  been  hitherto  untouched,  and  the  Sart  population 
possesses  many  characteristics  which  will  make  them 
peculiarly  amenable  to  Christian  teaching.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  British  political  agent  in  Kashgar  and  the 
Russian  Consul  that  they  unite  in  cordially  recognizing  the 
Swedish  missionaries,  and  in  letting  it  be  known  that  they 
are  under  their  protection.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  has 
been  already  translated  into  Kashgari,  and  Luke  is  well 
advanced  toward  completion.  Letters  from  the  Caucasus 
state  that  the  Armenians  on  the  Turkish  frontier  still  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  disturbed  state.  The  Governor  of  Erivan  has 
had  to  take  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  revolution¬ 
ary  agents  from  visiting  the  villages.  The  most  careful 
watch  is  now  kept  on  strangers  visiting  the  Provinces  of 
Kars  and  Erivan.  Occasionally  an  Impoverished  Armenian 
comes  in  from  the  Bitlis  or  Van  villayet  with  the  usual 
horrible  tale  of  outrage  and  murder,  and  from  village  to 
vil'age  he  goes  with  bis  story.  If  the  Russians  relaxed 
their  watch  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  llrmenia^is 
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would  flock  acroKs  tne  Turkish  frontier  to  carry  on  a  sort 
of  jruerrilla  warfare  against  the  Kflrdsahd  Turks.  The  ex¬ 
citement  is  intense  all  over  the  Caucasus.  Tl>e  Kussian 
educational  authorities  in  Tiflia  are  IliulinK  considerable 
opposititju  from  the  Armenians  to  the  proposal  to  incre»ise 
the  hours  of  compulsory  teaching  of  the  Russian  lanjruaKe. 
'riu*  Armenians  «ee  in  this  an  attempt  to  Russianize  them 
as  the  Poles  have  been  Russianized,  and  they  resent  it.  It 
is  hardly  probable,  however,  that  they  will  long  resist  it: 
for  the  Russian  authorities  would  simply  order  the  closing 
of  all  Armenian  schools  until  they  submitted.  The  new 
Siberian  Railway  already  promises  a  snfficieiit  crop  of 
scandals.  It  would  seem  as  tbo  nothinac  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  Russia  without  malversation  of  funds.  Details 
are  not  forthcomiue.  but  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  on  its  way  to  Eastern  Siberia  to  investigate 
grave  charge®  against  various  highly  placed  officials  who 
have  had  the  administration  of  large  sums  of  money. 

— The  American  Sunday-School  Union  celebrated  its 
Seventy-first  Anniversary  May  12th  in  the  Flatbush  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  Brooklyn.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  was  prevented  from  presiding  by  illness,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Wells,  pastor  of  the  Church.  Ad¬ 
dressees  were  made  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Wells,  W.  P.  C.  Rhoades 
and  Edwin  C.  Rice  of  the  Publication  Department  by  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  De  Groff,  the  missionary  of  the  Union  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  District,  and  others.  Dr.  J.  M.  Crowell, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  read  the  annual  report,  which 
showed  that  during  the  last  year  1.785  union  Bible  schools 
were  established,  representing  65.977  teachers  and  scholars: 
2,334  schools  were  visited,  which  included  135,662  teachers 
and  scholars:  Bibles  and  testaments  to  the  number  of 
14,213  were  distributed  :  10,697  conversions  had  taken  place; 
Gospel  literature  to  the  amount  of  $8. .572. 08  had  been  given 
to  scholars  in  need  :  719.000  copies  of  illustrated  Gospel 
papers  had  been  distributed  to  the  inmates  of  hospitals, 
pri.^ons.  alm.shouses  and  reformatories,  and  108  of  the 
schools  established  by  the  union  had  grown  into  as  many 
churches.  Since  the  inception  of  the  union,  seventy  years 
aero.  92.711  union  Bible  schools  have  been  established,  con- 
tainintr  548,056  teachers  and  3.700,454  scholars.  The  union 
emjHoys  over  100  men,  who  work  among  the  colored  people 
of  the  Soiith,  going  away  from  the  centers  of  its  population 
in  search  of  persons  who  are  unable  to  attend  church  or 
school. 

- The  celebration  of  the  t5venty-rifth  anniversary  of 

Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur’s  pastorate  in  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  in  this  city,  commenced  last  Sunday  with  special 
services,  in  which  Dr.  MacArthur  was  as.®isted  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fellow-ministers,  including  Drs.  Thomas  Arinitage. 
J.  Tt.  Calvert  .and  T.  J.  Morffan,  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Vfdder 
and  others.  In  ais  sermon  be' spoke  of  ^be  llie 

church  and  the  work  accomplished  during  the  lasttweuty- 
five  years.  He  said  that  the  church  should  have  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  of  at  least  $151,000,  to  continue  in  the  course  of 
the  work  already  begun,  that  the  chapel  at  Sixty-eighth 
Street  and  the  Boulevard  needed  many  improvements,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  some  one  would  at  once  start  the 
gift  for  it  with  $10,000.  He  also  dwelt  upon  the  work  of 
the  Baptist  churches  in  the  interest  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  said  that  Calvary  was  among  the  foremost  in  mission¬ 
ary  and  benevolent  work  at  home  and  abroad,  but  called 
upon  the  rich  men  to  remember  the  church  geoerously, 
and  not  do  as  one  Baptist  layman  bad  done,  leave  $10,000,- 
000  to  his  family  and  only  $10,000  to  the  Church.  In  the 
evening  thei-p  was  a  memorial  service,  with  an  eloquent 
address  by  Dr.  John  Hall,  who  congratulated  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Arthur  on  his  long  and  successful  pastorate,  and  the 
church  on  their  privilege  in  having  such  a  guide.  The 
church  was  beautifully  decorated  with  lilies,  roses  and 
nalms.  The  exerci.ses  were  continued  through  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

_ Significant  of  the  trend  of  religious  thought  in  the 

University  circles  of  Germany  are  the  replies  received  by 
the  theological  faculty  at  Bonn  from  the  eight  other  Prot¬ 
estant  faculties  in  Prussia,  in  answer. to  a  circular  letter 
asking  whether  in  the  opinion  of  these  colleagues  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Professors  Meinhold  apd  Grafe  were  contrary  to 
the  confessional  status  of  the  Church.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  former  claimed  that  the  whole  patriarchal 
history  of  Israel  was  a  myth,  and  the  latter  that  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  not  originally  established  as  a  memorial  of 
the  death  of  Christ.  With  a  sole  exception  of  Greifswald, 
these  faculties  answered  that  such  views  were  permissible 
within  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  that  to  maintain  them 
was  not  in  conflict  with  the  confessions.  Greifswald, 
where  such  men  as  Zockler  and  Creraer  lecture,  severely 
condemned  the  positions  taken.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
CoTjservatives  are  bound  to  have  teachers  of  their  own. 
Pastor  Bndelschwingh  asks  only  the  permission  of  the 
State  for  the  establishment  of  a  theological  school  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  State,  offering  to  supply  the  funds  himself. 
In  Marburg,  where  the  whole  faculty  has  hitherto  been  of 
the  radical  tvpe,the  Government  appointed  a  positive  man, 
the  son  of  Professor  Cremer.  of  Greifswald,  to  a  New  Tes¬ 
tament  chair,  and  did  so  without  asking  the  faculty  there 
for  the  names  of  candidates — something  contrary  to  nearly 
all  precedence.  Throughout  this  whole  controversy  the 
conservatives  are  the  aggressive  side.  The  liberals  are  de¬ 
cidedly  on  the  defensive,  and  would  only  be  too  glad  if  they 
were  left  undisturbed.  The  UmsturtzvOTJage,  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Parliament  and  the  people,  is  also  one  of  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  aggressive  conservative  spirit,  now  so 
prominent  a  factor  in  German  public  thought  and  life.  It 
aim®  at  a  control  of  all  neological  tendencies  in  State,  so¬ 
ciety  and  Church.  Naturally  it  has  called  forth  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  all  liberally  inclined  elements,  from  the  socialists 
and  radicals  on  the  one  side,  to  those  on  the  other  who  fear 
that  the  enactment  of  this  law  might  curtail  the  freedom 
of  scientific  research  and  the  liberties  of  the  press.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  has  adopted  the  law  with  modi- 
fioatlous  proposed  by  the  Center,  or  Catholic,  party  and  now 
it  gbes  before  the  Parliament  itself. 
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FIX  THE  DATE  FOR  A  FORWARD  MOVEMENT. 

BY  CHAPLAIN  C.  l^C.  MCCABE,  D.D., 

Senior  Corresponiling  Secretary  ^  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  EpAopai  Church. 

Ttie  time  for  arsium.ent  is  the  time  for  action  ba^ 

come.  Every  follower  of  Jefus  Christ  must  now  be  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  it  \ls  the  duty  of  the  Church 
speedily  to  evangelize  the  world.  What  logical  force  may 
seem  to  be  lacking  to  some  minds  in  the  arguments  pre¬ 
sented  must  be  more  than  mide  up  for  by  the  logic  of  the 
facts  of  recent  history.  The  arguments  and  the  facts  are 
all  on  one  side  now,  and  th37  speak  mightily  in  favor  of  a 
speedy  and  irresistible  advan.ee  all  along  the  line.  Let  us 
fix  the  date  for  it.  Let  a  council  of  war  be  called,  attended 
by  ministers  and  laymen  of  all  denominations  who  shall 
not  only  fix  the  date,  but  be  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means  to  furnish  the  “  men  and  the  money.” 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  issued  an  order  to  the  command¬ 
er  of  every  one  of  our  great  armies  that,  on  a  certain  day, 
there  should  be  a  “forward  movement.”  What  a  day  it 
was !  There  was  thunder  all  along  the  sky.  There  was 
victory  everywhere. 

The  day  is  nigh  at  hand  when  the  Christian  Church 
shall  no  longer  be  content  to  “  hold  the  forts  ”:  but  her 
victorious  banners  will  be  displayed  on  every  battle-field 
between  the  gates  of  Hell  and  the  gates  of  Heaven,  in  very 
presence  of  the  powers  of  darkness  and  the  powers  of  light. 

Oh.  that  the  glorious  onset  may  come  in  our  day ! 
Christians  of  this  generation,  what  can  we  do  to  bring  it 
about  ?  It  will  be  a  blessed  and  a  joyful  memory  through¬ 
out  the  eternal  years  of  the  heavenly  life  to  have  had  a 
part  in  it. 

One  year  ago  I  wa.s  sitting  in  a  Kansas  Conference.  The 
Bishop  was  calling  the  roll  of  the  retired  preachers—those 
not  nowin  active  service.  He  reached  the  name  of  Allen 
Buckner.  The  veteran  stood  up.  He  made  a  brief  address 
to  the  Conference,  and  closed  by  saying:  “I  am  now  a 
wounded  soldier  and  a  superannuated  preacher.”  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  know  his  army  record  and  said  :  “  Bishop  Malla- 
lieu,  that  man  led  the  assault  up  Missionary  Ridge  thirty 
years  ago.”  “Did  he?”  said  the  Bishop  :  “  Give  me  your 
hand.”  The  whole  Conference  rose.  Tears  fell  like  rain. 
Somebody  struck  up 

“  My  country  ’tis  of  thee 
Sweet  land  of  liberty.” 

The  whole  congregation  pressed  forward  to  grasp  the  vet¬ 
eran  officer  by  the  hand,  who  thirty  years  ago  amid  a  rain 
of  bullets  and  the  bursting  of  shell,  far  up  among  the 
rocks  of  Missionary  Ridge,  had  shouted  to  his  soldiers, 
“  Come  on  !  come  on  !”  That  was  the  most  desperate  deed 
of  the  War.  Grant,  who  was  present  and  looking  on  said  to 
Sheridan:  “Did  you  order  that  charge?”  “No,”  said 
Sheridan;  “  they  are  doing  it  themselves.” 

There  are  orders  that  go  straight  to  the  hearts  of  men 
unheard  by  mortal  ears.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  still  with 
us.  He  is  the  Commander-in  Chief.  Some  day,  under 
divine  orders,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  will  move  out  to 
take  the  world  Get  ready  for  it. 

Christians  of  this  generation;  what  can  we  do  to  bring  on 
this  “  united  and  irresistible”  forward  movement  ?  Pray 
mightily.  Depart  from  all  iniquity.  Give  up  everything 
that  hinders  you  from  doing  your  best  for  Christ.  Give 
up  your  worldliness.  Let  the  theater,  the  ballroom,  the 
card  table  get  on  without  you  for  a  period,  while  you,  on 
beaded  knee,  ask  Jesus  the  Christ  the  question:  “How 
can  I  make  my  life  count  most  for  thee,  blessed  L^rd  aud 
Master?”  He  will  answer  that  question.  Din’t  be  afraid 


to  hear  the  answer;  accept  It  with  all  its  possible  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  great  revival  of  1857  began  under  an  upturned  skiff 
on  the  seacoast  of  Scotland, where  a  litt  le  company  of  boys 
held  a  prayer-meeting,  pleading  for  a  blessing  upon  their 
own  souls.  They  got  it,  and  the  little  village  caught  the 
overflow.  The  holy  fire  spread  through  Scotlanil,  down 
into  England,  across  to  Ireland,  and  then  it  leaped  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  struck  our  shores,  and  stayed  not  in 
its  mighty  sweep  till  the  whole  nation  felt  the  electric 
thrill  of  that  little  prayer-meeting  on  the  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Out  of  that  revival  came  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation,  with  its  250,000  young  men,  banded  together  for 
Christian  work.  This  revival  prepared  us  for  the  great 
war.  That  baptism  of  fire  got  us  ready  for  the  baptism  of 
blood.  It  was  the  inspiring  cause  of  the  Christian  Com¬ 
mission,  with  its  message  of  love,  mercy  and  hope  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Pmy  and  ooork  and  (/iuc.  These  are  shining  privileges. 
Don’t  call  them  duties  only,  call  them  privileges,  part  of 
“the  largess”  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Every  Chris¬ 
tian  I  talk  with,  who  is  accustomed  to  victorious  pleading 
at  the  Mercy  Seat,  tells  me  that  something  great  is  going 
to  happen. 

These  “  mountain-top  Christians”  are  always  the  first  to 
catch  the  gleams  of  the  coming  day.  They  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  wonderful  is  about  to  come  to  pass.  Believe  it. 
Think  it.  Express  it.  Deny  yourself  first,  and  let  us  an¬ 
swer  all  the  cavils  of  infidels,  and  sneers  of  enemies,  and 
pessimistic  doubts  of  half-awake  Christians,  and  taunts  of 
devils,  by  world-wide  victories,  fairly  won.  Then  shall  we 
interpret  in  the  clear  light  of  history  what  we  now  dimly 
understand  as  prophecy — the  words  of  John  of  Patmos  : 

“  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying.  Behold  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  be  will  dwell  with  them  and  they 
shall  be  his  people,  and  Go  shall  be  with  them  aud  be  their 
God.” 

New  York  City. 


TURKEY. 

A  STATEMENT  BY  THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLI¬ 
ANCE. 


In  view  of  the  aggravated  situation  of  the  Christian 
population  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  illustrated  so  forcibly 
by  the  massacres  in  the  Sassun  regiou  of  Eastern  Tur¬ 
key.  the  arrests  of  innocent  persona  in  other  sections,  and 
the  general  reign  of  terror  throughout  the  land,  the 
Council  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  London  presented, 
last  January,  to  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  English 


Government,  an  earnest  appeal  for  intervention  in  behalf 
of  the  opiireised  ClirlslUns;  '  Lord  Kimberley  freCdTyea  ■ 
the  appeal  and  apiplied  to  Sir  Philip  Currie,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  for  a  statement  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  people.  He  in  turn  called  upon  the  local 
committee  of  the  Alliance,  and  they  have  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  a  paper  covering  very  fully  the  general 
situation,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  observance  or 
non-observance  by  the  Turkish  Government  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  edict,  theHatti  Humayonn  of  18.56.  In  the  letter 
accompanying  the  statement  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Dwight,  the 
Secretary  of  the  local  Committee  of  five  British  and 
three  American  members,  states  that  they  have  taken  as 
a  basis  the  “  letter  of  the  charter  itself,  together  with  an 
official  statement  of  the  obligations  assumed  in  it  by  the 
Ottoman  Government,  and  of  the  progress  made  in  its 
execution  ten  years  after  its  promulgation.”  In  making 
the  statement  the  committee  say  also  that  they  “  have 
been  controlled  by  no  prejudice  of  hostility  to  the  Otto¬ 
man  Government  nor  by  any  desire  to  make  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  it.”  Rather  as  well  wishers  to  the  Empire, 
seeing  what  they  believe  to  be  a  fatal  error  of  policy, 
they  “point  out  its  tendency,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  not 
yet  be  too  late,  by  a  return  to  first  principles,  to  avert  its 
disastrous  results.” 

The  statement  is  too  long  to  print  entire,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  gives  the  most  essential  portions  : 


ON  DEVIATIONS  FROM  THE  HATTI  HUMAYOUN 
OF  1856. 

The  Hatti  Humayoun  of  1858  was  a  charter  of  liberty 
and  equality  to  the  Christians  of  Turkey.  Fuad  Pasha 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ten  years  after  the  issue 
of  this  charter,  reviewed  the  progress  made  in  its  execu¬ 
tion.  He  gave  the  following  just  characterization  of  the 
Non-Mohammedans  in  Turkey  before  its  issue  and  of  the 
aim  of  the  document  itself. 

“  The  sub.lects  of  the  Sultan  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
separated  one  from  another  hya  preiudice  apparently  invincible: 
a  ruling  class  represented  by  the  Mohammedans  and  an  interior 
class,  entirely  subordinated  to  the  authority  of  the  first  and  repre  - 
sented  by  the  nou-Mohammedan  population.”  (See  Fuad  Pasha’s 
oiicular  of  May  15th,  1867,  found  in  “  Legislation  Ottomane,” 
vol.  ii,  p.  24.) 

The  aim  of  the  Hatti  Humayoun  he  describes  to  ite  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  the  principle  of  equality  between 
the  Mussulman  and  the  non-Mussulman  population  of 
the  Empire. 

Any  discussion  of  the  rights  now  enjoyed  by  Christians 
in  Turkey  would  be  unjust  which  did  not  make  due  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  great  improvements  produced 
under  the  Hatti  Humayoun.  The  organization  of  the 
country  under  the  Vilayet  system,  with  administrative 
councils  composed  of  Moslems  and  non-Moslems :  the 
codes  of  civil  and  criminal  law  ;  the  organization  of  the 
judiciary  with  non-Moslems  by  the  side  of  Moslems  on  the 
bench ;  the  improved  condition  of  the  police  and  the 
gendarmerie,  aud  the  erection  of  municipal  governments 
for  the  cities  and  towns,  are  all  fruits  of  this  charter  whose 
value  is,  perhaps,  too  often  underestimated. 

Vet  there  are  portions  of  the  wide  field  covered  by  the 
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Haiti  Humayouu  which  caunot  l)e  coutciiiplaloii  with  sat- 
isfaction  by  any  well-wislmr  of  tlie  Turkiab  Kinpire.  The 
object  IS  to  point  out  some  deviations  in  practice  from  the 
requirements  of  this  document  which  Iiave  l)ecome  promi¬ 
nent  since  the  Hussiau  war  of  1878. 

A.— GKNKUAL  DISAHILITIES  Dt'K  TO  UELUlUtUS  IJEMEK. 

Since  1880  a  tendency  has  been  oi)servcd  to  disregard  sev¬ 
eral  principles  and  provisions  of  the  Haiti  Humayoun 
which  were  designed  in  a  general  way  to  prevent  religious 
belief  from  bringing  civic  inequality  or  disability  upon 
the  followers  of  any  creed, 

1.  h  uad  Pasha,  in  his  circular  above  referred  to,  pointed 
out  in  1867  that  “  the  principle  of  admissibility  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Sultan  without  distinction  of  religion  to  all 
public  employments  .  .  .  has  been  put  in  practice.” 
But  since  the  year  1881,  when  the  Christians  in  high  admin¬ 
istrative  office  were  dismissed  from  several  Asiatic  prov¬ 
inces,  the  tendency  has  been  increasingly  marked  to  dis¬ 
place  Christians  by  Moslems  in  re.sponsible  posts  in  every 
department  of  Government  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  At  Con¬ 
stantinople,  also,  in  that  department  of  the  Council  of 
State  to  which  theadiuinistration  of  the  Interior  especially 
helougs,  the  whole  membership,  with  one  exception,  is 
Mohammedan.  Yet  measures  affecting  the  vital  interests 
of  the  Christian  populatious  are  taken  there  every  day 
This  single  Christian  member  of  the  Interior  section  of  the 
Council  of  State  formerly  occupied  an  important  post  in 
the  foreign  office  now  held  by  a  Moslem.  The  High  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  which  is  especially 
(lirected  by  the  Haiti  Humayoun  to  be  a  mixed  council, 
contains  but  one  non-Moslem  member,  altho  it  decides 
upon  the  interests  of  all  Christian  schools  in  thecouutry. 
The  Superior  Council  of  Censorship  at  the  same  Ministry 
has  also  an  insignificant  proportion  of  non-Mussulman 
members.  Altho  the  greatest  number  of  Christian  books 
published  in  Turkey  are  brought  out  by  Protestant  pub¬ 
lishing  houses,  and  altho  the  proportion  of  readers  of  books 
is  far  greater  in  the  Protestant  community  than  in  any 
other,  there  is  no  Protestant  in  this  Council  [nor  in  fact 
on  any  high  council  or  other  responsible  position  under 
Government].  Yet  it  is  this  overwhelmingly  Moham¬ 
medan  body,  which  modifies  or  prohibit.s  the  religious 
books  which  the  Christians  of  Turkey  desire  to  publish  or 
to  use  for  their  own  people. 

This  was  not  the  case  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  in  di¬ 
rect  opposition  to  the  Hatti  Mumayoun. 

2,  Another  result  claimed  to  have  been  secured  by  the 
Hatti  Humayoun  is  that  ”  torture  and  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  other  than  that  laid  down  by  the  penal  code,  are  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  in  Turkey.”  Yet  information  whicU  has 
•come  into  our  hands  incidentally  from  many  different 
•sources  respecting  the  Angora  trials  of  1893  and  the  Yozgat 
trials  of  1894,  make  it  impossible  to  deny  that  torture  of 
the  most  inhuman  character  was  extensively  u?ed  in  order 
to  force  men  to  testify  according  to  the  ordey  of  the  offi¬ 
cials.  One  such  attempt  to  obtain  support  to  a  statement 
prepared  beforehand,  but  without  the  least  foundation, 
was  the  subject  of  remonstrance  by  the  United  States  Le¬ 
gation  to  the  Sublime  Porte  Im  1893.  In  this  case  an  Ar¬ 
menian  at  Marsovan  was  flogged  until  his  back  was  raw 
flesh  to  force  him  to  sign  a  declaration  that  certain  Amer¬ 
icans  were  plotting  with  Armenian  insurrectionists^ 

3.  Another  point  of  reform  referred  to  by  Fuad  Pasha  as 
accomplished  by  the  Hatti  Humayoun  is  ”  the  measures 
taken  to  prohibit  the  use  of  every  injurious  epithet  drawn 
from  differences  of  race  and  religion.” 

But  the  ground  gained  in  this  respect  under  the  Hatti 
Humayoun  has  been  more  than  lost  during  the  last  five 
years.  Throughout  Asiatic  Turkey  both  officers  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  individuals  among  the  Mohammedans 
abuse  the  Christians  continually  by  calling  them  ”  misbe¬ 
lievers,”  and  by  remarks  concerning  their  religion,  which 
if  used  by  Christians  concerning  Islamism,  would  bring  in¬ 
stant  and  severe  punishment  upon  the  offender.  Among 
prominent  instances  of  this  abuse  may  be  mentioned  the 
action  of  the  President  of  the  Special  Court  held  for  the 
trial  of  Armenians  at  Yozgat,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  who 
habitually  and  grossly  abused  in  this  way  Christians 
brought  before  him.  Also  may  be  mentioned  the  action  of 
Saad  ed  Din  Pasha,  the  present  military  Governor  of 
Xicomedia.  who  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1894,  ordered 
a  leading  Christian  merchant  of  that  place  to  open  his  shop 
for  business  on  Sunday.  On  i*eceiving  answer  that  he  could 
not  open  his  shop  because  his  religion  requires  him  to  re¬ 
frain  from  trade  on  Sunday,  this  officer  publicly  and  abom¬ 
inably  reviled  a  religion  which  teaches  men  such  things. 
He  then  struck  the  merchant  in  the  face  and  tried  by  fierce 
threats  to  compel  him  ”  to  obey  the  orders  of  an  officer  of 
the  Sultan.” 

Twenty  years  ago  such  cases  would  have  been  punished 
as  a  violation  of  the  rights  conferred  by  the  Hatti  Huma¬ 
youn.  But  in  one  case,  when  the  question  was  raised  of 
making  complaint  against  the  police  officer,  a  leading 
Protestant,  long  in  intimate  relations  with  Government 
officials,  declared  that  the  practice  of  reviling  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  so  universal  and  so  constant  in  official  cir¬ 
cles  that  it  was  useless  to  complain  of  it, 

4.  Another  of  the  points  specially  covered  by  the  Hatti 
Humayoun  is  security  of  property.  Before  1856,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Fuad  Pasha,  ‘‘the  liberty,  the  honor  and  the 
property  of  Christians  were  exposed  to  the  dangers  and 
abuses  of  a  traditional  social  organization  in  which  even 
the  execution  of  the  laws  was  subordinated  to  the  sover¬ 
eign  will  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  depositaries  of 
authority.” 

After  the  issue  of  that  charter,  progress  was  made  in  re¬ 
pressing,  robbery  and  outrage  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
the  Empire.  But  since  1890  there  has  been  a  distinct 
change.  “  Harrying”  is  the  only  word  which  properly  ex¬ 
presses  the  treatment  of  the  Armenian  Christian  peasants 
since  1890  in  the  districts  of  Mush  and  Bitlis  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Bitlis,  and  of  Khnous,  Boulaiiyk  and  Passiu  in  the 
province  of  Erzrtim,  and  of  the  Nestorian  Christians  in  the 
district  of  Jezir^  in  the  province  of  Diarbekir  and  in  the 
district  of  Hakkiari  in  the  province  of  Van. 
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The  toleration  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Kurds 
is  .‘dimply  a  restoration  of  the  regime  of  the  period  before 
the  issue  of  tiie  Hatti  Humayoun.  For  we  have  yet  to 
learn  of  any  extended  or  serious  attempt  by  Government 
to  punish  aggressions  upon  the  lives  and  property  of  its 
Christian  subjects  in  these  important  provinces.  Had  the 
l>Iau  been  ollicially  adopted  to  wage  an  indirect  war  upon 
the  Christians  by  crushing  them,  by  reducing  them  to 
poverty,  and  by  clearing  them  off  from  the  face  of  the 
ground  in  order  to  replace  them  by  a  Mohammedan  popu¬ 
lation,  the  means  could  not  have  been  more  effectually 
chosen,  nor  the  object  more  steadily  pursued. 

B.  AGGRESSIONS  UPON  SPECIFIC  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

5.  In  respect  to  the  public  exercise  of  the  rites  of  religion 
by  Christians  the  Hatti  Humayoun  made  important 
changes,  putting  Christianson  a  level  with  Mohammedans 
in  recognized  liberty  to  worship.  Before  1856  Christians 
had  been  allowed  by  favor  only  to  worship  in  places  other 
than  churches  set  apart  by  imperial  firman.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  right  of  Europeans  in  Turkey  to  “read 
the  Testament  in  their  abodes”  was  once  deemed  a  matter 
for  stipulation  in  treaties.  By  the  Hatti  Humayoun,  while 
the  construction  of  churches  was  expressly  reserved,  as  a 
favor,  for  authorization  by  imperial  firman,  liberty  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  assured  to  all  as  a  right.  Fuad  Pasha  referred  to 
this  perfect  liberty  of  public  worship  with  just  satisfaction. 
This  liberty  continued  to  be  enjoyed  by  Christians  through¬ 
out  the  country  during  the  thirty-five  years  from  1856  to 
1891.  In  1891  the  Sublime  Porte  questioned  for  the  first 
time  officially  the  right  of  Christians  to  meet  for  worship 
in  their  private  houses.  In  January,  1892,  an  imperial 
edict  was  issued  which  fuses  the  case  of  worship,  regulat¬ 
ing  which  there  is  no  law,  with  that  of  schools,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  which  is  reserved  by  law.  and  which  decrees  the 
suppression  of  worship  and  schools  not  formally  author¬ 
ized,  and  found  to  be  without  permits  after  a  stipulated 
delay. 

An  objection  being  made  to  this  decree,  i.he  reply  wa.s 
made  by  the  Sublime  Porte  that  the  measure  was  a  techni¬ 
cal  bringing  under  regular  forms  of  existing  places  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  that  permits  would  be  issued  promptly  on  appli¬ 
cation.  In  fact,  permits  by  the  local  authorities  were  issued 
to  the  larger  part  of  such  applications  for  autliorizatiou  to 
continue  worship  iu  private  hou.ses.  But  in  18'J4  the  ques¬ 
tion  having  come  ui)  again  through  the  suppression  of 
Protestant  worship  in  some  places  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the 
Sublime  Porte  declared  that  the  edict  in  question  applies 
to  the  holding  of  worship  the  rules  which  have  always  been 
applied  to  the  construction  of  churches— namely,  the  rule 
which  requires  specific  authorization  by  imperial  firman. 
Thus  the  Sublime  Porte  bas  form.ally  announced  its  return 
to  the  regime  in  vogue  before  the  Hatti  Humayoun  was  is¬ 
sued.  As  a  Turkish  provincial  official  has  explained  the 
attitude  of  the  Government.  “  Every  place  where  a  Chris¬ 
tian  says  his  prayers  Is  riickoned  as  a  church,  and  a  church 
cannot  exist  without  an  imperial  firman.”  At  this  moment 
congregations  of  from  l.-jO  to  300  Protestants  are  prohibited 
from  worship  in  places  Which  have  been  recognized  as  their 
meeting  houses  during  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

6.  The  Hatti  Humayoun  declared,  in  reference  to  the 
schools  of  Christians,  that  the  various  communities  are 
authorized  to  open  schools.  Any  one  reading  this  article  in 
the  original  Turkish,  will  see  at  a  glance  that  it  does  not 
contemplate  the  submission  to  the  Turkish  authorities  of 
any  question  of  expediency  or  of  the  right  to  open  schools. 
And  Fuad  Pasha  in  his  circular  says:  “In  regard  to 
schools  created  and  directed  by  the  communities,  the  most 
absolute  liberty  is  left  to  them  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  never  intervenes  save  to  prevent,  in  ease  of 
necessity,  the  confiding  of  the  direction  of  these  schools  to 
persons  whose  principles  are  notoriously  hostile  to  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial  Government,  or  contrary  to  pub¬ 
lic  order.” 

This  liberty  was  fully  enjoyed  by  the  various  Christian 
communities  during  the  twenty-eight  years,  from  1856  to 
1884.  But  in  Syria,  in  1883,  and  generally  in  1884,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  suddenly  commenced  to  suppress  Christian 
.schools  on  the  ground  of  “  lack  of  conformity  to  the  school 
law  of  1889.”  On  examination  it  was  found  that  in  the 
center  of  this  law,  preceded  and  followed  by  matter  relat¬ 
ing  solely  to  the  organization  of  a  Government  system  of 
schools,  there  was  a  single  paragraph  touching  .schools 
not  under  Government  patronage.  This  paragraph  says 
that  permits  for  “  private  schools  ”  are  granted  on  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  course  of  study,  the  books  used  and  the  diplo¬ 
mas  of  the  teachers  to  the  approval  of  the  local  authorities. 
This  paragraph  had  been  held  in  abeyance  for  fifteen  years, 
and  was  absolutely  unknown  to  Christians  until  some 
thirty  schools  were  closed  in  Syria  iu  1893,  for  disobedience 
to  it. 

On  the  general  application  of  this  paragraph  to  the 
Christian  schools  of  the  Empire  iu  1884,  negotiations  took 
place  which  led  in  1888  to  a  declaration  by  the  Minister  of 
Fublic  Instruction  that  existing  Christian  schools  would 
not  be  molested  on  submission  to  control  in  the  three 
points  mentioned.  The  schools  generally  throughout  the 
country  submitted  to  the  control.  But  the  authorities 
uniformly  said  that  they  had  no  orders  to  give  permits  to 
any  but  new  schools.  Three  years  later  some  schools,  altho 
recognized  in  this  way,  were  closed  for  lack  of  permits. 
Fresh  negotiations  followed,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  confirmed  by  Vezirial 
order  in  1889.  Nevertheless,  in  1893  the  edict  referred  to  in 
the  last  section  was  issued,  which  ordered  the  closure  of 
all  the  schools  and  places  of  worship  which  did  not  obtain 
foi-mal  permits  within  a  specified  time,  it  being  left  to  the 
will  of  the  officials  to  issue  or  to  refuse  the  permits  request¬ 
ed.  The  permits  were  issued  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
by  the  local  authorities  for  existing  schools.  But,  in  1893, 
it  began  to  be  claimed  that  the  permits  required  by  the 
edict  were  not  those  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  but  an  imperial  ttrmau,  and  iu  1891  the  claim 
that  a  school  cannot  exist  without  an  imperial  firman  was 
officially  adopted  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  stated  in  the 
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last  section  in  referring  to  the  case  of  worship.  Meanwhile 
a  series  of  stringent  orders  has  been  issued  from  the  Porto 
laying  heavy  penalties  upon  oflicials  who  neglect  to  close 
schools  which  are  without  permits ;  cominauding  that 
teachers  refrain  from  having  addresses  made  to  tlie 
scholars  or  from  having  essays  rea<i  by  scholars  at 
public  school  festivals  unless  the  addresses  or  the  es¬ 
says  are  first  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  authori¬ 
ties;  directing  that  the  repair  of  private  houses  occupied 
by  authorized  Christian  schools  be  prevented  unless  au¬ 
thorized  by  order  from  Constantinople ;  and  requiring  the 
prohibition  of  purchases  of  houses  or  building  lots  by  Eng¬ 
lish,  American  and  French  subjects  (the  most  of  foreign 
schools  in  Turkey  belong  to  these  nationalities)  unless  in 
each  case  a  bond  is  obtained  from  the  purchaser  promising 
that  the  buildings  shall  be  razed  to  the  ground  should  wor- 
■ship  or  schools  be  at  anytime  established  in  them.  By 
such  means  the  provincial  authorities  have  been  filled  with 
the  idea  that  the  Ottoman  Government  is  hostile  to  the 
educational  institutions  of  Christians.  This  idea  they  ex¬ 
hibit  in  their  language  and  general  bearing  toward  such 
educational  institutions.  For  instance,  an  imperial  de¬ 
cree  issued  in  1894  requires  all  Christiau  schools  to  give 
serious  instruction  iu  the  Turkish  language.  Immediately 
the  local  officials  of  the  province  of  Damascus  notified 
their  village  Christians  that  their  schools  will  be  closed  if 
they  do  not  at  once  provide  instruction  iu  the  Turkish  lan¬ 
guage.  But  Turkish  is  not  known  at  all  in  that  Arabic 
speaking  region,  and  it  is  entirely  beyond  the  ability  of  a 
village  community  to  import  teachers  of  language  from 
other  provinces.  In  the  province  of  Bitlis,  on  the  issue  of 
the  decree,  the  schools  of  the  Armenians  were  instantly  pro¬ 
hibited  from  teaching  sciences  of  any  kind  UDle.ss  they 
would  teach  them  in  the  Turkish  lauguagj.  And  the 
schools  were  actually  forced  to  cease  giving  les.sons.  ex¬ 
cept  in  reading  and  writing,  because  neither  teachers  nor 
scholars  know  the  Turkish  language. 

7.  The  censorship  of  the  press  and  of  books  introduced 
from  abroad,  nominally  and  legitimately  relates  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  what  is  politically  and  morally  bad.  But  an. 
extension  has  been  recently  given  to  this  admitted  princi- 
l)le.  which  makes  the  cen.sorship  embrace  the  essentials  of 
all  culture  among  Christians.  Three  different  laws  regulat¬ 
ing  the  publication  and  sale  of  books  iu  Turkey  have  been 
issued  iu  twenty  ypars,  each  one  more  stringent  than  its 
predecessor.  The  last  law,  issued  in  .January,  1895,  gives  a 
list  of  prohibited  subjects  .so  broad  that  under  it  officials 
may  exclude,  if  they  desire,  all  Christian  literature.  It 
requires  censors  to  reject  a  hook  if  they  find  in  it  a  single 
sentence  which  appears  to  them  of  doubtful  meaning,  and 
it  fixes  severe  penalties  upon  the  importation,  sale,  distri¬ 
bution  or  even  the  transportation  of  any  book  which  has 
not  received  the  approval  of  the  censors,  applying  these 
penalties  not  only  to  the  case  of  dealers  in  books,  but  to 
private  owners  of  books.  When  it  is  added  that  the  cen¬ 
sor  who  examines  books  imported  from  abroad  has  to  give 
a  written  declaration  that  he  accepts  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  of  authorizing  a  given  book,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  rarely  dares  to  commit  himselt  by  certifying  in 
writing  that  he  has  passed  a  book  with  approval,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  law  become  apparent.  The  case  has  ari.sen 
during  1893  and  1894  again  and  again,  where  Christians 
have  been  severely  punished  for  being  iu  possession  of 
technically  unauthorized  books.  In  one  case  in  a  village 
of  Mfish,  in  the  province  of  Bitlis,  a  man  was  punished, 
in  1893,  for  owning  a  Bible  published  before  the  time  when 
the  official  authorization  was  ordered  to  be  printed  upon 
the  title-page  of  every  book.  It  was  technically  an  “un¬ 
authorized”  book,  altho  shown  to  be  identical  with  “au¬ 
thorized  ”  Bibles. 

8-10.  It  has  become  a  usual  thing  for  travelers  to  be 
stripped  of  their  books  at  any  guard  station  in  the  interior 
of  Turkey.  The  fact  of  authorization,  printed  on  the  title- 
page  in  Turkish  makes  no  difference.  The  book  must  be 
sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  province,  perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away,  for  examination.  The  same  causes  oper¬ 
ate  to  destroy  the  book  trade,  as  set  forth  in  an  “  Appeal,” 
issued  in  1891  by  the  representatives  of  six  British  and 
American  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  convened  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  with  a  list  of  illustrations  which  would  make 
a  document  of  formidable  dimensions.  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  censorship  of  the 
pressat  Constantinople  is  dividedinto  twosections:  that  of 
the  newspaper  press,  which  depends  directly  upon  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Interior,  and  that  of  the  book  press,  which  is 
under  the  council  of  censorship  at  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction.  Under  the  new  press  law  this  council  is 
placed  also  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
The  superior  censors  of  Christian  books  are  all  Moslems. 
The  subordinate  readers  have  hitherto  been  Christians,  but 
latterly  Moslems  have  been  assigned  to  this  work  also,  to 
revise  the  recommendations  of  the  Christian  readers. 

The  censorship  of  foreign  religious  and  literary  works 
is  so  stringent  as  to  deprive  the  Christian  in  Turkey  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  advaucement 
of  knowledge  among  his  co-religionists  abroad.  Such  clas¬ 
sics  of  English  literature,  for  instance,  as  Shakespeare, 
Byron,  Milton,  Scott,  are  refused  authorization.  So  with 
the  higher  literature  of  any  language.  No  standard  his¬ 
tory  ,  no  encyclopedia,  no  treatise  on  metaphysics  of  any 
extended  character,  no  full  and  extended  theology  or  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Bible,  can  pass  the  censorship  for  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  interior  of  Turkey. 

The  censorship  of  books  published  within  the  Empire  is 
still  more  rigorous,  no  longer  professing  to  confine  itself  to 
politics  or  to  polemics  in  religion,  but  taking  hold  of  and 
mutilating  books  designed  for  the  religious  instruction  and 
encouragement  of  Christians,  even  when  printed,  not 
in  the  Arabic  letters  that  Moslems  use,  but  in  the 
Christian  alphabets,  which  no  Mohammedan  can  read. 

1  he  iiuotation  of  texts  of  Scripture  iu  newspapers 
is  comnionly  prohibited,  either  on  the  plea  that  the 
texts  are  not  suitable  for  the  common  people,  or 
because  they  contain  words  which'are  forbidden,  and  can¬ 
not  be  altered  by  the  publisher  because  they  are  the  words 
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of  the  Bible.  Tor  instance,  a  text  which  alludes  to  risinK 
rom  the  (lend  may  not  be  used  because  tb«  verb  “  to  rise  ” 
in  some  other  context  minht  mean  somethiuK  else.  An.v 
pasasKe  from  the  Bible  is  prohibited  which  con  talus  an.v  of 
the  following  words;  persecution,  courage,  liberty,  strength, 
rights,  union,  e<iuality,  star  [in  astronomy  one  has  to 
use  the  word  “luminary”  instead],  king,  palace,  arms, 
bloodshed,  tyranny,  hero,  etc.  fn  fact,  these  words  are  pro¬ 
hibited  in  religious  articles  in  any  context  whatever.  A 
Christian  religious  newspaper  may  not  place  before  its 
readers  a  hymn  or  other  poetry,  and  from  the  hymn  books 
used  in  Christian  worship  many  of  the  grand  old  hymns  of 
the  Church  have  been  expunged,  and  the  suppre.ssion  sus¬ 
tained  after  appeal  to  the  highest  authority  of  the  Porte. 
-A  Christian  writer,  addressing  Christians  who  know  only 
Turkish  in  the  Turkish  language,  is  constantly  forbidden 
to  use  words  of  purely  religious  significance,  which  are  the 
words  used  in  the  Bible  and  the  only  ones  known  to  the 
people  to  express  a  given  idea,  because  the  idea  is  held  by 
the  censor  to  belong  to  Mohammedanism  alone.  Of  such 
are  "the  guiding  grace  of  God,”  forbidden,  because  Mos¬ 
lems  do  not  admit  that  Christians  can  have  this  grace ; 
“  good  news,”  the  literal  translation  used  in  the  Bible  of 
the  Greek  word  Evangelion.  commonly  rendered  in  English 
as  tie  gospel.  The  use  of  this  word  is  prohibited  because 
Moslems  do  not  admit  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
good  news.”  “Apostle”  [resoul],  a  word  found  in  every¬ 
day  Turkish  law  iu  its  sense  of  messenger.  It  is  prohibited 
in  the  Christian  newspaper  press  because  it  implies  that 
the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  sent  of  God.  which  Mos¬ 
lems  deny.  The  same  prohibition,  for  Mohammedan  re¬ 
ligious  reasons,  lies  upon  the  use  in  Christian  religious 
books  or  religious  newspapers  of  references  to  our  Savior  as 
“  the  Savior  of  the  world,”  or  to  his  shedding  his  blood  for 
the  cleansing  from  sin. 

11.  But  aside  from  these  interferences  the  censors  refuse 
to  allow  certain  subjects  of  religious  discourse  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Christians.  Thus  the  virtues  of  manliness,  of 
moral  courage,  or  resignation  under  affliction,  of  hope  in 
God  under  adversity,  are  all  subjects  concerning  which 
Christian  religious  books  may  not  speak  to  Christians. 
The  same  is  true  of  exhortations  to  benevolence,  of  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  to  Christians  as  to  means  of  copying  Jesus 
Christ  in  doing  good  to  others,  of  suggestions  of  Christian 
evangelistic  work  among  the  ignorant  and  degraded  of  the 
Christian  communities,  and  of  reference  to  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  and  their  operations  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

la.  Besides  all  this,  Protestant  ministers  are  molested  in 
their  services  when  they  preach  upon  these  normal  themes 
of  their  religion.  The  Protestant  pastor  of  Yozgat  was  ex 
pelled  from  the  place  for  no  other  offense.  The  Protestant 
pastor  of  Sungurlu  was  compelled  to  leave  that  town  for 
preaching  on  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

13.  It  is  often  said  that  these  restrictions  upon  the  rights 
of  individuals  in  Turkey  are  not  peculiar  to  Non-Mussul¬ 
man  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  that,  therefore,  these  re¬ 
strictions  are  unfairly  made  a  cause  of  special  complaint. 
But  thisisdue  to  a  superficial  view  of  the  case.  Many  of  the 
deviations  from  the  Hatti  Humayoun  appear  to  be  of  gen¬ 
eral  application,  becau.se  Christians  are  not  specifically 
named  in  the  decrees  by  which  innovations  are  introduced. 
The  decrees  none  the  less  burden  Christians  alone,  or  at 
best  chiefly;  being  directed  against  rights  which  Moslems 
do  not  seek  or  need  to  have  protected  because  the  laws  of 
the  country  are  framed  from  a  Mussulman  standpoint  and 
are  committed  for  execution  to  Mussulmans.  One  illus¬ 
tration  will  suffice.  In  1886,  a  book  called  the  "Mudafaa,” 
and  iu  1893,  another  called  “ Resnlethamldlc,’’  were  pub¬ 
lished  at  Constantinople.  Both  of  these  books  were  full  of 
the  most  scurrilous  attacks  on  Christianity  and  of  the  most 
contemptuous  epithets  applied  to  those  who  profess  that 
religion.  The  authors  of  those  works  were  decorated  by 
H.  I.  M.,  the  Sultan,  and  many  efforts  were  made  to  give 
the  books  the  widest  possible  circulation.  Since  that  time, 
especially  in  1893  and  1893,  the  Turkish  newspapers  of  the 
capital  have  contained  article  after  article  which  has 
poured  opprobrium  upon  the  Christian  religion.  The.se 
articles  have  been  published  with  the  approval  of  a  censor¬ 
ship  that  by  law  must  decide  beforehand  whether  an  article 
may  be  published.  But  at  the  same  time  Christians  have 
been  rigorously  prohibited  from  makin.g  in  Turkish  any 
answer  to  statements  maliciously  false  concerning  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  which  these  works  have  sought  to  excite  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Mohammedan  populace  toward 
their  Christian  neighbors. 

14.  To  review  the  case  ;  We  find  an  increasing  stringency 
in  Turkey  directed  against  Christian  education,  an  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  to  hinder  Christian  worship,  an  inerea.sing 
hostility  to  the  use  of  books  by  the  Christians  of  Turkey, 
which  results  iu  actually  crippling  the  intellectual  powers 
of  men  who  would  carry  their  culture  along  the  lines  of 
the  best  thought  of  Christendom.  We  And  an  increasing 
vigilance  to  prevent  Christians  from  e.xercising  the  injunc¬ 
tions  of  their  religion  in  practical  benevolence  and  benefi¬ 
cence  among  their  own  people.  And  in  these  later  years 
we  find  this  tendency  reaching  a  climax  of  intensity  in  the 
rough  hands  laid  upon  the  exposition  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  a  way  to  prevent  Christians  from  learning  the  full 
value  of  their  religion  and  to  prevent  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  from  producing  its  full  fruit  among  its  followers. 

In  answer  to  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  rapid  trend 
of  different  lines  of  policy  converging  to  one  point,  we  are 
told  that  the  trouble  is  that  Christianity  tends  to  make 
men  grow  into  a  better  manhood.  This  statement  is  made 
in  various  forms  of  paraphrase  by  officials  of  all  grades, 
from  Bagdad  to  the  Bosporous,  and  in  answer  to  all  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  closing  of  schools,  to  the  suppres.'ion  of 
wor.-hip,  to  the  restrictions  put  upon  the  use  of  books,  to 
the  elision  of  words  and  subjects  from  manuscripts  iu  the 
press,  and  to  the  silencing  of  Christian  ministers.  To  this 
declaration  we  make  answer  that  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  of  the  religion  which  he 
taught  is  the  purpose  to  take  the  debased  and  ignorant, 
and  to  make  them  men,  self-controlled,  honest  and  useful. 

We  make  answer  that  the  purpose  to  elevate  man  is  not  a 


disloyal  or  seditious  purpose,  and  we  make  answer  that  any 
far  reselling  scheme  to  retrain  Christianity  from  accom- 
plj.shing  its  full  fruit  in  purifying  and  quickening  the  life 
of  its  followers,  is  war  upon  the  Christian  religion  itself. 

Whatever  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  the  annulment  or 
disregard  of  so  important  parts  of  the  Hatti  Humayoun, 
the  reasons  of  interest  to  the  Ottoman  State  exist  to-day 
for  its  full  enforcement,  which  existed  at  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  War,  aud  it  is  a  return  to  the  letter  of  that  docu¬ 
ment  which  we  would  urge  with  all  the  force  in  our  power. 

Constantinople. 


GOVERNMENT  HOSTILITY. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  C.  DEWEY, 

Missionary  ot  the  American  Board. 

We  are  so  far  away  from  the  scene  of  the  recent  disturb¬ 
ances  (and  withal  being  outside  the  borders  of  Armenia) 
that  we  have  been  scarcely  affected  here,  tho  there  are 
tokens  of  increasing  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  powers 
that  be  toward  the  Christians  and  toward  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  Protestant  community  has  its  rooms  for 
schools  above  the  chapel.  The  floor  got  to  be  so  bad  in  the 
boys’  school  that  the  room  was  unusable.  The  community 
decided  to  pave  it ;  and,  according  to  regulations,  applied 
for  permission.  Passing  over  petty  annoyances  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations,  which  seem  explicable  only  on 
the  supposition  of  deliberate  purpose  to  hinder  and  delay 
as  much  as  possible,  I  will  only  mention  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  was  finally  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  school  has 
no  firman.  The  room  is  a  schoolroom,  occupied  by  a  school 
that  has  official  recognition,  and,  besides  that,  the  church 
has  been  trying  these  twenty  years  past  to  secure  official 
recognition  for  its  house  of  worship ! 

Recently  the  local  government  decided  to  open  a  drug 
store — in  the  interests  of  the  people  that  they  might  get 
good  drugs  at  a  reasonable  price  (!) — and  to  close  up  other 
establishments  in  the  city.  I  understand  there  is  a  law 
authorizing  this  to  be  done,  but  one  of  the  conditions  is 
that  the  municipal  store  shall  start  off  with  not  less  than 
£300  worth  of  drugs.  I  understand,  too,  that  a  druggist 
having  a  diploma  from  Constantinople  cannot  be  interfered 
with.  The  stock  on  which  the  municipality  started  was  less 
than  £30  !  Our  doctor’s  apothecary  has  no  Constantinople 
diploma,  and  was  shut  up,  and  finally  notice  was  served  on 
the  doctor  not  to  dispense  drugs.  He  told  his  patients  they 
must  take  the  prescriptions  to  the  municipality  drugstore. 
On  doing  so  they  found  they  couid  not  get  them  fiiled,  per¬ 
haps  not  a  quarter  ot  the  drugs  named  iu  the  prescription 
being  in  stock  i  Quite  a  storm  was  .raised.  Effendis  com¬ 
ing  to  the  doctor  were  surprised  to  find  themselves  treated 
just  as  the  poor  people,  and  all  iheir  solicitations  for 
Khatur  (special  consideration)  unavailing.  Some  went 
to  the  chief  of  the  municipality,  hoping  to  get  permis¬ 
sion  in  extreme  cases  for  the  doctor  to  issue  to  them  ;  but 
they  were  angrily  dismissed  with  inbults,  I  am  informed 
that  petitions  are  being  actively  circulated  and  generally 
signed,  asking  for  a  withdrawal  of  tjhe  order  against  the 
doctor.  At  present  he  issues  medicine  to  no  one  except  the 
patients  in  hospital. 

Mardin. 

THE  CHAPEL  AT  ORDU. 


BY  THE  REV.  M.  P.  PARMELEE,  M.D., 

MiBBlonary  of  the  American  Board. 

The  chapel  question  at  Ordu  has  at  last  reached  what 
we  trust  will  prove  a  final  solution.  The  Government  al¬ 
lowed  the  petition  of  the  Protestants  that  the  building  be 
used  for  schools,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  opposing 
Greeks  the  privilege  ot  buying  it,  paying  its  full  price. 
The  Greeks  agreed  to  buy  it  on  condition  that  the  Protes¬ 
tants  were  removed  from  the  town.  As  this  was  an  impos¬ 
sible  condition  the  Protestants  were  authorized  to  open 
their  schools.  The  local  governor  called  the  chief  Greeks 
and  enjoined  them  to  restrain  their  people  from  any  act  ot 
lawlessness.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  Greeks  saw  that 
the  schools  were  about  to  be  opened,  a  rabble,  composed 
mostly  of  women  and  boys,  attacked  the  building.  As  the 
entire  Greek  community  was  obviously  behind  this  demon¬ 
stration,  the  local  governor  did  not  wish  to  interfere  by 
force  until  he  was  iu  a  position  to  put  down  any  possible 
rising.  He,  therefore,  telegraphed  this  place  for  assistance, 
and  a  large  police  force  was  sent,  with  the  Prosecutor- 
General  and  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  province.  Not 
until  this  force  arrived,  two  fuil  days  intervening,  did 
the  stoning  cease.  Meanwhile  the  rioters  had  succeeded 
in  breaking  in  the  iron  door,  and  threatening  the  lives  of 
the  Bible  reader  aud  her  companion,  had  smashed  and 
destroyed  everything  they  could  lay  hands  on.  The  poor 
Bible  reader,  fainting  from  anxiety  and  fright,  was  car¬ 
ried  from  the  building  in  an  unconscious  state.  Fortu¬ 
nately  she  seems  to  have  received  no  permanent  injury. 

As  soon  as  the  Greeks  saw  the  formidable  preparations  to 
put  down  the  rioting,  all  was  quiet  at  once.  The  chief 
Greeks  were  then  called  again,  and  the  alternative  given 
them  of  repairing  damages  and  permitting  the  opening  of 
the  schools,  of  purchasing  as  before,  or  otherwise  they  must 
pay  150  liras  ($660)  damages,  and  the  Government  would 
purchase  the  building.  After  various  attempts  at  delay, 
asking  to  refer  the  question  to  Constantinople,  the  firm 
attitude  of  the  authorities  at  last  forced  the  Greeks  to  a 
decision,  and  they  agreed  to  pay  the  150  liras.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  now  bought  the  building,  paying  600  liras  ($3,640) 
in  installments  spread  over  a  year. 

This  money  will  not  more  than  half  cover  the  expense  of  ^ 
purchasing  new  ground,  putting  up  walls,  and  building 
church  and  schoolhonse.  Promptness  is  also  necessary. 
The  Greeks,  tho  discomfited,  are  still  active  iu  efforts  to 
stop  the  work  of  building.  It  is  important  to  push  opera¬ 
tions  while  the  present  governors  at  Trebizond  and  Ordu 
continue  in  office.  Their  firm  and  friendly  course  entitles 
them  to  our  gratitude  and  confidence. 

The  people,  too,  after  their  two  years  aud  more  without 
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a  place  for  schools  and  worship,  should  now  be  provided 
for  ns  soon  as  possible.  Their  trials  have  not  weakened 
them— they  are  even  increased  in  numbers,  and  the  Zealand 
energy  with  which  they  begin  the  new  work,  giving  freely 
of  their  limited  means,  and  digging  and  bringing  stone  and 
mortar  for  the  new  foundations— are  striking  to  behold. 
But  they  need  help  in  this  emergency— at  least  a  thousand 
dollars— and  we  trukt  kind  friends  will  assist,  so  that  the 
work  need  not  be  delayed  for  lack  of  funds, 

Trebizond,  _ 

JAPAN. 

(STATISTICS  OF  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  THE  REV,  JULIUS  SOPER. 

MisBionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Statistics  of  Missions  in  Japan,  for  the  year  1894 
have  just  been  published  by  the  Rev.  H.  Loomis,  Agent  ot 
the  American  Bible  Society  for  Japan.  1  herewith  give  a 
comparative  table— for  1893  and  1894.  I  give  the  summary 
of  Protestant  Mis.sions  according  to  family  groups  ; 


1893. 

1H94. 

Increase. 

Presbyterian . 

.  11,190 

11,130 

*64 

Congregational . 

.  10,700 

11,079 

319 

Methodist . . 

7,536 

447 

Episcopal . 

....  4,300 

6,357 

1,891 

Baptist . 

3,146 

3a5 

Other  Missions .  . . 

308 

1,09) 

738 

Total . 

....  35,534 

39,340 

3,706 

Roman  Catholic  (adherents) . 

....  44,813 

49,280 

4,468 

Russo-Greek  . 

32,000 

1,675 

Total . 

110,530 

9,849 

*  Decrease. 


The  “  Other  Missions  ”  are  respectively:  “Independent, 
573;  German-Swiss,  208 ;  LToiversalist,  149;  Scandinavian, 
84  ;  Friends.  61 ;  Lutheran,  33  ;  making  a  total  of  1,096,  as 
indicated  above. 

Contributions  by  the  Protestant  Churches,  tor  1894,  as 
follows  ; 


Presbyterian .  Yen  34,697  20 

Congregational .  23,304  18 

Methodist .  "  15,887  15 

Episcopal .  "  5,621  09 

Baptist .  ••  2,008  45 

Other  Missions .  “  799  66 

Total .  Yen  72,217  73 

Contributions  for  1892 . “  63,337  99 

Increase  over  1893 . Yen  8.879  74 


There  are  at  least  two  surprises  in  these  statistics;  1, 
the  decrease  of  the  affiliated  Presbyterian  bodies,  and,  2. 
the  large  increase  (comparatively)  of  the  affiliated  Episco¬ 
pal  bodies.  One  thing,  however,  needs  to  be  said  about 
the  “Episcopal”  statistics.  I  find,  on  inquiry,  that  they 
(at  least,  the  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
does)  report  all  bitptized  persons — children  as  well  as  adults. 
And  I  also  find,  in  the  “3,301”  given  for  the  C.  M.  S. 
Mission,  that  400  “  Ainu  ”  in  the  Hokkaido,  the  aborigines 
of  Japan,  are  included.  Nearly  all  these  “Ainu”  have 
been  baptized  during  the  past  two  years. 

A  few  words  more.  Iu  a  letter  just  received  (after  I 
hegau  <at  these  statistics)  from  a  friend  iu  the  United 
State.s,  is  the  following :  “  De  Forest  writes  discouragingly 
in  The  Independent;  do  you  agree  with  him?”  My  an¬ 
swer  is.  In  some  things  I  do,  in  some  things  I  do  not.  The 
two  most  independent  Christian  bodies  in  Japan— those 
which  have  broken  away  ecclesiastically,  not  fluancially, 
from  the  “home”  Churches— are  the  Presbyterian  aud 
Congre,gational.  They  have  their  own  synods  and  confer¬ 
ences;  they  have  formulated  their  own  creeds,  rules  and 
regulations.  Now,  according  to  Dr.  De  Forest’s  reasoning, 
these  two  bodies  ought  to  show  the  largest  gains.  It  the 
fore,going  statistics  correctly  represent  the  facts,  this  has 
not  been  the  case  the  past  two  years.  The  Episcopalians 
have  made  the  largest  gains— those  missions  most  governed 
by  “foreign”  bishops. 

The  real  secret  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  even  ad¬ 
mitting  it  is  as  bad  as  pictured,  lies  deeper  than  many  are 
willing  to  think.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
character  of  much  of  the  Christian  teachingand  preaching 
the  past  five  or  six  years.  There  has  been  too  much  philos 
ophizing,  moralizing  aud  apologizing  in  the  pulpits,  aud 
too  much  discussion  of  the  “Higher  Criticism”  and  kin¬ 
dred  subjects  in  the  Christian  newspapers- all  resultingin 
“  toning  down  ”  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity  and 
weakening  direct  and  earnest  evangelistic  effort. 

The  historical  and  logical  development  ot  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  as  follows ;  (1)  The  revival  of  Buddhism, 
aud  the  rise  ot  the  ultra,  if  not  morbid,  nationalistic  spirit 
—making  it  more  difficult  to  work  among  the  people;  (3) 
the  “  Unitarian  ”  movement,  especially  as  represented  by 
the  “Liberalism”  ot  the  German-Swiss  mission,  and  the 
teachings  of  the  “  New  Theology  ”  in  some  quarters,  thus 
inoculating  many  of  the  churches,  and  cooling  the  ardor 
and  paralyzing  the  faith  of  not  a  few;  and  (3)  the  conse¬ 
quent  growth  of  “rationalistic”  views  of  sin  and  the 
Atonement,  and  of  more  or  less  looseness  of  religious  faith 
and  life.  These  have  had  far  more  to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  present  state  of  affairs  than  the  hatrid  of  “sect,” 
the  dislike  of  receiving  financial  aid  from  abroad,  or  even 
the  unwillingness  to  work  and  co-operate  with  “  foreign  ” 
missionaries. 

Hakodate. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

BY  A.  D.  HAIL,  D.D., 

Missionary  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  work  of  the  Japan  Mission  of  thisChuren  lies  almost 
wholly  within  the  Yamato  Peuinsula,  ot  Central  Japan, 
and  coQtaius  a  registered  citizenship  of  5,375,201.  Of  this 
cumber  1,143,940  are  to  be  found  iu  uiue  cities  with  popu- 
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VllK  NK\V-V(li 


THE  f;Assoi:.\  ma.sj^acue 


I’roof  of  tlio  Assertion  that  Arracnian 
Kevoliiilonlsis  Caused  It. 


TBriMONV  OK  KliV.  CYRUS  IIAMl.IN 


A  rrocubt  A(;nliiht  Ainrru'uii'i  ilrlp* 
li>£  I'.dkIiiiuI  to  I'u* 

Utii-ut  AHjtlriitloiib  ill 
tliL*  Ku«>t. 


th^  /  '  .  7'’..-  V..  -A'urJi  ^S-mri- 

In  our  pr«v)otiv  U-ticr  that 

t};«  -'-■iin  wci.  brouifhl  aljout  by 

tho  irliulimt  ('ffuitb  of  ArmenUn  rtvolu- 
tlonory  coTuiiiltli‘i‘b.  und  that  no  rolloneo 
whatever  ouuht  to  Ik.  piai’eti  on  Arinriilun 
irstlntony  anil  aSAortlona.  We  now  proi>ose 
to  pi'ovu  these  two  attlrmatLone,  not  by 
^^lr^c^sh— that  la  tt>  hny.  Munsulnuin-teatl- 
mvuy.  but  by  American  anti  European— 


namely,  Ohrlatlun  testimony. 

First— Tho  man  who,  above  all,  gave  the 
most  explicit  and  true  account  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  revolutionary  movement  la  the  Itev. 
I'yrus  Hamlin  himself.  On  the  lUld  of  De¬ 
cember,  isua.  or.  In  other  words,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  revolt  of  Sassoun,  he 
published  In  The  Congregallonallst  a  truly 
prophetic  statement,  the  perusal  of  which 
Is  absolutely  ni'oeBBUi'y  for  an  Impartial 
umlerstandlns  of  tho  ca^e.  Here  is  this 
statement: 

■'An  Axinen^n  '  revolutionary  ’  party  Is 
causing  great  evil  and  suffering  to  the 
missionary  work  and  to  the  whole  Christian 
jiopulatlon  of  certain  parts  of  the  Turkish 
Kmplr«.  It  Is  a  secret  organization,  and 
la  managed  with  a  skill  in  deceit  which  Is 
Itnown  only  In  tho  Fast.  In  a  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  pamphlet  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  Is  made  at  the  close: 

"  *  This  is  the  only  Armenian  party  which 
Is  leading  on  the  revolutionary  movement 
la  Armenia.  Its  centre  is  Athens,  and  It 
has  branches  in  every  village  and  city  In 
Armenia,  also  in  the  colonies.  Xlshan 
Garabedlan,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
party,  is  In  America,  and  those  desiring  to 
get  further  information  may  communicate 
with  him,  addressing  Nishan  Garabedlan. 
l.'>  Fountain  Struct,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or 
with  the  centre,  M.  Benlard,  Poste  Res- 
tante,  Athens,  Qreeca* 

"A  very  intelligent  Armenian  gentleman, 
who  speaks  fluently  and  correctly  English 
as  well  as  Armenian,  and  Is  an  eloquent 
defender  of  the  revolution,  assured  me  that 
lliey  have  the  strongest  hopes  of  preparing 
the  way  for  Russia's  entrance  Into  Asia 
Minor  to  take  possession.  In  ansn'er  to 
the  question  as  to  how.  he  replied:  ‘These 
Huntchagulst  bands,  organized  all  over  the 
empire,  will  vatcli  their  opportunities  to 
kill  Turks  and  Kurds,  set  Are  to  their  vil¬ 
lages,  and  then  make  their  escape  Into  the 
mountains.  The  enraged  Moslems  will  then 
rise  and  fall  upon  the  defenseless  Arme¬ 
nians.  and  slaughter  them  with  such  bar¬ 
barities  that  Russia  will  enter,  in  the  name 
of  humanity  and  Christian  civilization,  and 
take  possession.’ 

■■  When  I  denounced  the  scheme  as  atro¬ 
cious  and  infernal  beyond  anything  evur 
kno%vn.  he  calmly  replied:  ‘It  appears  so 
lo  you,  no  doubt,  but  we  Armenians  are  de¬ 
termined  to  be  free.  Europe  listened  to 
the  Bulgarian  horrors,  and  made  Bulgaria 
free.  Sne  will  listen  to  our  cry  when  It 
goes  up  In  tile  shrieks  and  blood  of  millions 
5f  women  and  children.'  I  urged  In  vain 
that  this  scheme  would  make  the  very  name 
Df  Ajrmenian  hateful  among  all  civilized 
people.  He  replied:  ‘We  are  desperate; 


we  shall  do  lt.‘ 

'■  '  But  your  people  do  not  want  Russian 
protection.  They  pi'efer  Turkey,  bad  as 
she  Is.  There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  con¬ 
terminous  territory  Into  which  emigration 
Is  easy  at  all  times.  It  has  been  so  for  all 
the  centuries  of  Moslem  rule.  If  your  peo¬ 
ple  preferred  the  Russian  Government, 
there  would  not  now  be  an  Armenian  family 
In  Turkey.* 

"  '  Tes,’  he  replied.  '  and  for  such  stupidi¬ 
ty  they  will  have  to  suffer." 

■■  1  have  had  conversations  with  others 
who  avow  the  same  things,  but  no  one 
ai’luiowliKlges  that  he  Is  a  member  of  the 
party.  Falsehood  Is,  of  course,  jusllflable 
where  murder  and  arson  are. 

'•  In  Turkey  the  party  alms  to  excite  the 
Turks  against  Protestant  missionaries  and 
against  Protestant  Armenians.  .All  the 
troubles  at  ilarsovan  originated  in  their 
movements.  They  are  cunning,  unprin¬ 
cipled.  and  cruel.  They  terrorize  their  own 
people  by  demanding  contributions  of 
money  under  threats  of  assassination— a 
threat  which  has  often  been  put  Into  execu- 

"  i  have  made  •  the  mildest  possible  dis¬ 
closure  of  only  a  fow  of  the  abominations 
of  this  Huntchagulst  revolutionary  party. 
It  Is  of  Russian  origin;  Russian  gold  and 
craft  govern  It.  Bet  all  missionaries,  home 
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I'llM— -.  ftl-d  the  menna  i>r  vl>luiti;i.>  uir 
y  a:-c  i-iainty  out.  ll'  i"  1« 

t.t'  >  in  point: 

■  Wi-nlihy  Turk  In  Ihn  rvir  «.f  t) 
ilovurniiu-iii  In  Conslriiitltnqilu  ni-lvnl  .. 
letter  oin-  morning,  raying  that  unlc:»  ho 
d.'lioaittfd  ll’.u'HJ  iiiasii.H  In  n  ccrfiiln  pluro 
wiihlii  Iwcniy-four  hours  hn  would  ho 
kllh'vl.  An  liivcstlgallon  h'd  to  ihc  ii::a-ov- 
ory  of  tlir  fuel  that  tho  Ivttoi  v.n  i  written 
by  an  Arnunian  who  had  bor*i  it,  hh  em¬ 
ploy  os  a  trusted  servant  for  ■vwrul  ynw-* 
Tho  survant  confessed  his  guilt,  but  bo  ♦.  - 
srrtoJ  in  srlf-defcnHc  that  rovoUiil  -i  .u  y 
iigltutors  had  <• ’nipcllod  l-.lin  to  -.vrlto  tho 
loiter  umlor  penalty  of  death.  It  w v  ■•■i-  . 
uf  choice  of  V.UIB,  nnd  th-  poor  w.-fb 
.-.av  1  his  lir-  r-r  tne  ..M-ni.-  of  U  long  lon.i 
of  iniprlsonint'm.  it  is  bo..t  .>.-i  uml  i> 

.lual  of  money  l.s  r;d--  ’  In  thH 
whrthftr  or  Hot  tills  iiio.i- /  ►  ■  I 
pockets  of  th..  n-'-rUiui..itai> 
man  pretends  to  know.  Ihc-- 
that  this  inonoy  Is  uk*  '<  In  u-."  p 
nn  and  ammunition,  i  ut  tlua  Is  h  matter 
known  only  l•v  the  lo  ;.i‘"'ivi-a 

Tiir  ir-ison  why  FukI'*!'  I’U'dl'  opinion 
IH  gcn.Tully  in  favor  of  llm  At  tiu  iil-in-*  Is 
both  political  ami  r-dlKloin«.  N"  n-ni  rc- 
tocm  for  tin'  ArmenltinH  thumsch  exist}- 
In  Kngltttid.  BcHldi-s.  cveryliody  admltK  In 
Europe  IhAt  Armenians  are,  as  n  inc-. 
much  luRrlor  to  the  Turks.  Armrnlans, 
even  In  olden  times,  ehowi  d  no  greutnesK. 
Their  InUnenoe  In  the  world  has  h-m  ah- 
si.lutely  nil!.  Insclom-e.  In  art.  In  llieraturs, 
In  wurllk-.  u<  hicvemcni.s,  lln-y  have  h-ft  no 
trace  But,  they  aro  flirlstlans;  ninl  this  != 
one  reason  why  English  public  opinion  Is 
In  their  favor.  The  polUlcal  reason  lies  in 
the  fact  that  England  wishes  to  harass 
Turkey  for  the  Just  opposition  of  the  latlor 
to  English  scandalous  encruachments  on 
Egyptian  territory,  which,  after  all,  belongs 
legitimately  to  the  Sultan.  It  Is  Just  as  If 
England  had  taken  possession  of  one  of 
your  Stulos,  and  at  tho  same  time  werr 
fomcntlng  discontent  for,  ami  disapproba¬ 
tion  of,  your  treatment  of  the  Indian  race 
which  Columbus  found  supreme  on  this 
continent. 

Suoli  being  tho  real  state  of  things,  wc 
consider  that  It  Is  quite  time  for  public 
opinion  In  the  United  States  to  see  how 
erroneous  and  even  anil-Anierican  is  iiiu 
policy  which  consists  In  hclulng  England  In 
her  political  aspirations  in  tne  East.  Ameri¬ 
can  public  opinion  ought  to  remain  aloof 
from  European  Intrigues.  It  ought  especially 
to  learn  to  estimate  correctly  the  value 
of  Armenian  absertlons  and  of  the  Armenian 
moral  standard. 

"  If."  writes  the  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  above  quoted,  "  the  detailed 
facts  of  the  Raasoun  massacre  are  ever  es- 
tabllshod.  It  must  be  Independently  of  Ar¬ 
menian  testimony,  or  their  value  may  bo 
seriously  questioned.  In  t'he  first  place, 
every  Armenian  with  whom  It  has  been  my 
lot  lo  come  In  contact,  seems  to  have  a  very 
vague  Idea  of  the  value  of  truth.  In  the 
second  place,  in  his  anxiety  to  make  out 
a  case  against  the  Turk,  he  Is  willing  to 

Subllsh  as  fact,  any  grotesque  rumor  that 
0  may  chance  to  fall  over  In  the  street. 
In  tho  third  place,  he  does  not  really  know 
what  actually  took  place  In  the  Sassoun 
mountains,  but  his  vanity  will  not  permit 
him  to  acknowledge  It,  and  so.  to  be  up 
with  the  times  and  to  help  along  the  cause 
of  bis  people,  he  embellishes  the  rumor  that 
ho  hears,  and  frequently  says  that 
he  Is  In  secret  communication  with  friends 
In  Moosh  and  Blllls,  who  are  harboring 
Sassoun  refugees,  he  average  Armenian 
cannot  be  believed  on  oath." 

In  this  deplorable  condition  of  Armenian 
honesty,  we  find  a  true  explanation  of 
the  following  remarkable  incident,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  which  was  given  at  the  time,  as 
follows,  by  all  the  newspapers: 

"■  The  story  which  has  been  thrilling  the 
world  for  some  time  past  of  the  wife  of  the 
Armenian  leader  Grego,  who,  rather  than 
suffer  dishonor  at  the  hands  of  her  Turk¬ 
ish  persecutors,  threw  herself,  with  her 
child  in  her  arms.  Into  an  abyss,  and  was 
followed  by  other  women  until  the  ravine 
was  filled  with  corpses,  has  been  exploded, 
as  many  persons  predicted  It  would  be.  at 
the  time  Is  was  sprung  upon  the  public.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  the  horrible  nar¬ 
rative  Is  a  reproduction,  with  additions  and 
embellishments  to  suit  the  occasion,  of  an 
old  tale  told  in  poetry  by  Mrs.  Hemans 
years  ago,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Sullote 
Mother.’  " 

In  the  face  of  all  the  Innumerable  Armen¬ 
ian  falselioods  of  this  kind,  word  has 
Just  reached  us  that  ilr.  Gladstone,  In  his 
Chester  speech,  asserted  that  the  world  is 
In  possession  of  Independent  American  testi¬ 
mony  favorable  to  the  Armenians.  No 
greater  error  has  ever  been  made.  Mr. 
Gladstone  ought  to  have  known  better. 
There  la  absolutely  no  American  testimony 
regarding  the  Sassoun  troubles.  And  the 
reason  Is  very  simple.  No  American  was  at 
the  Sassoun  district  at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
volt.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Greene,  It  is  true, 
published  a  slanderous  pamphlet  on  the 
"  Armenian  Crisis  In  Turkey,"  in  which  he 
printed  a  few  documents  supposed  to  be 
well  authenticated.  But  as  no  Amerlcan- 
bom  cltlzen-savr  anytmoy  of  tho  -aaasoim 
disturbances.  It  follows  necessarily  that 
said  documents  were  written  either  by 
Armenians  or  by  American  missionaries, 
under  the  Inspiration  of  Armenians.  There¬ 
fore.  the  Rev.  P-  D.  Greene’s  pamphlet  Is 
based  upon  Armenian  falsehoods.  This 
makes  It  utterly  and  completely  valueless. 
Mr.  Gladstone  owes  to  us  to  show  where 
and  now  he  was  able  to  find  a  single  genu¬ 
ine  American  document  favoring  tho  Ar¬ 
menian  allegations;  that  Is  to  say,  the 
allegations  of  a  people  who  *’  cannot  be 
belleve<l  on  oath."  Facts,  however,  have 
very  seldom  disturbed  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
fanaticism.  We  trust  that  Americans  hav¬ 
ing  no  political  views  on  Turkey  will  sec 
how  dangerous  It  is  to  encourage,  either  by 
word  or  by  moral  help.  Armenian  revo¬ 
lutionists,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  Christians.  “Armenia,”  wrote  some 
time  ago  the  correspondent  mentioned 
above,  "  is  preparing  for  war.  The  revo¬ 
lutionary  parly  has  now  both  money  and 


Armenians  everywhere  boldy  denounce  It, 
It  is  trying  to  enter  every  Sunday  school 
and  deceive  and  pen-ert  the  innocent  and 
Ignorant  Into  supportera  of  this  craft.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  careful  that  In  befriend¬ 
ing  Armenians  we  do  nothing  that  can  bo 
construed  inio  an  approval  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  which  all  should  abhor.  While  yet 
we  recognize  the  probability  that  some 
Armenians  In  this  country.  Ignorant  of  the 
real  object  and  cruel  designs  of  the  Hunl- 
cbagmlsts,  are  led  by  their  patriotism  lo 
Join  with  them,  and  while  we  sympathize 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  Armenians  at 
home,  we  must  stand  aloof  from  any  such 
desperate  attempts,  which  contemplate  the 
destruction  of  Protestant  missions,  churches, 
schools,  and  Bible  work,  involving  all  In  a 
common  ruin  that  Is  diligently  and  craftily 
sought.  Let  all  home  and  forelm  mission¬ 
aries  beware  of  any  alliance  with,  or  coun¬ 
tenance  of.  the  Huntchagulsts." 

We  do  not  really  know  whether  the  Rev. 
Cyrus  Hamlin  is  considered  to  be  a  prophet 
In  his  own  country,  but  his  prophetic  facul¬ 
ties  as  far  as  the  last  Armenian  revolt  Is 
concerned  are  not  denied  in  Turkey.  They 
are  simply  marvelous— for  months  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  Sassoqn  troubles 
the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin  had  exactly  and 
minutely  shown  what  they  would  be.  An^d 
yet.  after  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  proph¬ 
ecy,  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin  was  bold 
enough  to  say  that  the  above  statement 
was  written  by  him  only  ’’  to  show  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  revolutionary  plotters.”  The 
reverend  gentleman  must  have  a  candid 
and  innocent  soul.  Otherwise  he  would  not 
have  attempted  to  prove  to  falr-ninded 
Americans  that  the  “  bloodthirstiness  ’’  of 
the  Armenian  revolutionary  plotters  Is 
synonymous  to  their  "  absurdity.  '  We 
suppose  that  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin  will 
also  attriijiite  to  the  *’  absurdity  of  revo- 

rowm?Kl'arguffty.»Sfe«.Sf«^ 

Ishaffolru.  One  of  these  Armenian  plotters 
time  ago  to  The  Bos  on  Herald 
ft  v+i-fl.r»rd!narv  adnilsslon,  \\hlch,  for 
;b?hS5?ot  “"ert  college,  ir  not  tor  his 
own,  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin  ought.  If  ho 
can.  to  contradict: 

“  beveral  years  ago,  writes  I";®  "f 
menlan  ••  I  heard  him  lecture  at  Amherst. 
Mass,  teow  proud  he  was  to  1^1  1}*® 
ence  the  important  part  taken  b>  the  Bul- 
San  Iraduates  oC  Robert  College  In  se¬ 
curing  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
their  country!  I  aaU  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Ham¬ 
lin  If  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
patriotic  societies  among  hla  Bulgarian  slu- 

^*Buit’  In-order  to  show  that  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Hamlin's  prophecy  holds  good,  let  Amerl- 
'ers  reflect  on  the  following 


a  steady  stream  from  the  Armenian 
colonies  In  Batoum,  Tlflls,  Baku,  Erlvan, 
Etchmladzln,  and  other  places  In  Russia, 
and  from  Rescht,  Kazvin.  Teheran.  Tebrlz, 
Khoi,  and  other  cities  In  Persia.  I  have  not 
visited  the  Armenian  colonies  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  nor  the  large  col¬ 
ony  at  Ispahan  In  Southern  Persia,  but  I 
am  reliably  informed  that  revolutionary 
agents  have  been  as  busy  there  as  else¬ 
where.  I  have  myself  seen  a  considerable 
sum  of  this  money  raised  publicly,  and  I 
am  told  that  the  wealthy  Armenian  mer¬ 
chants  In  the  cities  I  have  named  have 
made  large  private  contributions,  with 
promises  of  more  for  future  use  If  needed. 

"The  money  raised  publicly  has  been 
obtained  by  means  of  balls,  social  enter¬ 
tainments,  theatrical  performances,  and  lot¬ 
teries.  These  functions  were  ostensibly  for 
the  *  benefit  of  the  Sassoun  refugees.'  But 
it  was  a  very  thin  disguise.  It  was  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  what  the  money  was 
wanted  for.  and  tnat  the  Sassoun  refugees 
would  not  see  a  penny  of  it  except  In  the 
shape  of  rifles  ana  ammunition.” 

The  cries,  therefore.  In  favor  of  the  Sas¬ 
soun  refugees  and  the  famished  are  either 
based  on  Armenian  falsehoods  or  uttered  by 
those  who  have  political  aims  to  further 
and  attain.  Could  Americans  be  deceived  by 
lucb  a  very  thin  disguise  ”  7  We  doubt 
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A  strong  wnimltle*  of  leading  Englishmen,  rep¬ 
resenting  oil  puMles  und  all  classes,  has  h*<in 
formed,  under  the  Chalnnanshlp  of  the  j 

Argyll,  nnd  has  ulrendy  rnlsed  und  forwarded 
c.insideruhie  aum  of  money.  Dellevlng  that  our 
Kciurwus  countrymen  will  be  glad  to  follow  th* 
example  of  the  kindred  nation,  an  Amorl- 
^inltte*  has  been  wganlied  for  the  aame 


Can 
object. 

The  rommlttee  hnewltli  confidently  appeals  lo 
the  Anierleun  public  bir  liberal  contributions, 
which  will  be  distributed  through  the  agency  of 
Mie  hng  lah  commlltp*.  or  through  the  Armenian 
ratrinrcli  at  Constantinople,  as  oontrlbuiore  may 


t'lieeks  should  bo  made  payable  to  Spencer 
Street,  New-York. 
fbe  American  committee: 
Mm.  Robert  Abbe.  Prof.  N,  Murray  Butler.  Mur- 
ru  K.  Jesup.  Jacob  li,  Schlff.  Spencer  Trask 
D.  D..  Mrs.  Henry 
\  lllard,  nnd  Everett  I’.  Wheeler. 

A.  AT\AZIAN,  M.  D.,  Secretory 
•114  West  Fifty-seventh  Street.  New-York. 


The  following  letter,  written  at  Vau  Tur¬ 
key  on  July  1*3,  by  Dr.  Grace  N.  Kimball, 


-  to  give  work  to  the  people.  Instead 
of  gratuitous  aid.  and  It  works  finely— too  well, 
alfts,  for  the  cash  I  have  to  work  with.  Of  the 
need.  I  can  hardly  exaggerate  that  If  I  tried. 
I  have  been  simply  nmased  at  the  horrible  state 
of  the  people,  as  revealed  by  tbls  two  weeks' 
work.  There  is  simply  no  limit  to  the  misery, 
and  thousands  of  liras  are  needed  to  barely  keep 
the  people  from  starvation;  and  when  the  oold 
sets  In,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  them' 

Every  person  nlded  Is  required  to  bring  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  need  from  a  reliable  source,  but  the 
number  la  so  great  that  hundreds  have  been 
sent  empty  handed  away,  some  of  them  weak  and 
sick  from  hunger  and  ragged  almost  to  Indecency. 
I  have  2Sb  persons  un  my  working  list,  who  rep¬ 
resent  about  l.lOO  souls,  with  a  pay  roll  of  about 
IlCKl  a  week. 

My  method  Is  to  buy  raw  cotton  and  wool  and 
have  U  washed,  carded,  spun,  and  woven  Into 
cloth;  by  the  people,  who  are  already  skilled 
In  .sue. I  work.  The  product  could  be  sold  to  tho 
poor  nt  a  discount  it  any  one  had  any  money 
to  buy  anvlhlng.  But  they  simply  haven’t. 
Once  the  weather  begins  to  grow  cold  the  demand 
for  clothing  will  be  tremendous,  and  If  we  can 
only  afford  it.  every  stitch  could  well  be  given 
away. 

Such  Is  the  Industrial  relief  work  which  finds 
Itself  well  nigh  bankrupt  already.  The  dis¬ 
tress  Is  unparalleled.  I  hope  and  pray  he^j  may 
come.  It  It  does  not,  may  I  not  be  here  to  see 
the  onset  of  Winter. 


Mr.  Graves,  the  English  Consul  at  Erz- 
roum,  Armenia,  writes  to  Sir  Philip  Currln, 
the  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
under  the  date  of  July  IS.  as  follows: 


1  am  Informed  there  Is  much  sickness  among 
the  returned  refugees,  including  smallpox,  and 
that  the  still  unhealed  wounds  of  many  of  them 
are  In  a  very  bad  state  from  the  heat. 

In  this  connection.  I  have  the  honor  to  trans¬ 
mit  copies  of  an  extract  from  a  private  letter 
from  Moush.  dated  June  24,  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  privations  endured  by  the  Talorl 
people,  whose  condition  Is  far  worse  than  that 
of  the  other  Sasaounlls,  both  because  they  are 
mere  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Kurds  and 
because  nothing  whatever  was  done  to  enable 
them  to  sow  and  plow  this  year's  Summer  crops. 

The  extract  referred  to  by  Mr.  Graves 
says; 

Talvorig  Is  comprised  of  a  number  of  villages, 
of  which  thirteen  are  now  absolutely  In  ruins. 
No  Inhabitants  ronuiln,  no  building,  not  so  much 
os  a  bit  of  timber.  The  former  Inhabitants  are 
wanderers.  Last  ''K'inler  they  took  refuge  in 
Paants  dlatrSet.  Which  comprIseB  more  Ilian  thirty 
vlllngea,  containing  from  Ik)  to  100  houses  each, 
while  some  of  them  were  scattered  about  Olur- 
bekir.  AC  the  beginning  of  Spring  oppressions 
began  at  tbc  han-la  of  the  nomad  Kurds  ond 
Others,  and  the  villagers  decided  that  it  was  best 
to  return  to  their  former  homes.  Living,  as  they 
do.  upon  greens  ami  the  leuvoa  of  trees,  they  have 
become  sickly,  their  skins  hove  turned  yellow, 
their  strength  Is  gone,  their  bodies  are  swollen, 
and  fever  is  ripe  among  them. 

The  extract  concludes  as  follows:  "  I  do 
not  know  what  to  suggest.  There  are  more 
than  SpOOO  of  these  Sassounlls  people  desti¬ 
tute  and  hungry.  Less  than  one-flfih  are 
now  housed  in  huts. 


rr^ders  reflect  on  the  following  passage 
of  a  letter  written  by  the  special  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  vis¬ 
ited  Turkey  after  the  Sassoun  revolu  and 
who.  although  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government,  wrote  as  foUows: 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  certain  of  the  Armenian 
conspirators  arranged  to  murder  the  Rev. 
_  .  —  .  _  ..n.*  A  TT*  ftT*1  n 


EtlwarcT  Riggs  and  two  other  Amerlc^ 
missionaries  at  M^aovan  and  .fasten  he 


biame'upon  the  Turks,  in  order  that  the 
Tlnlted  ^ates  might  Inflict  summary  pun¬ 
ishment  upon  the  Turkish  Governrnent. 
thereby  making  possible  Arrnenlan  Inde- 
oundencc.  One  will  search  a  long  time  In 
the  pages  of  history  for  a  more  diabolical 
plot  than  that.  Moreover,  the 
arles  would  hav*  been  murdered  had  not 
an  Armenian  friend  warned  them.  Dr. 
Rlgga  has  unselfishly  given  his  life  to  the 
education  of  Armenlim  youth  In  the  mis¬ 
sionary  schools,  and  done  more  than  any 
Armenian  has  ever  tried  to  do  toward  mak- 
me  Armenians  worthy  of  autonomous  gov- 
ft^ment  Yet  the  revolutionary  consplra- 
Sp^ntly  gave  ^  that  f^t  nttle 
thought  •  •  •  It  Of  course,  impossible 
10  say  to  what  extent  radical  Ideas  prevail 
among  the  revolutionary  propagandists,  but 


3  are  shock- 


the  plans  of  some  of  the  leaue 
Ing  In  the  extreme.  . 

"In  brief,  their  plans  are  to  commit  atroc¬ 
ities  upon  'Turks.  In  order  that  the  Infuri¬ 
ated  Turks  shall  shock  the  Christian  world 
bv  the  fiendish  outrages  of  Ihelr  retalia- 
HOD  When  remonstrated  with  In  regard  to 
these  un-Chrlstlan  plans,  the  men  who  are 
responsible  for  them  merely  say;  ‘It  may 
seem  to  you  cruel  and  barbarous,  but  we 
know  what  wo  are  doing,  and  why  we  are 


doing  It.’ 

The  financial  methods  of  these  men  are 
- ^  their  plans  of  DoUti- 


Umost  as  Ingenious  ( 
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FOR  ARMENIA. 

shall  not  attempt  to  lead  you  into  that  dreadful 
field,  but  1  make  this  appeal  to  you:  1  hope  that  every  one 
of  you  will,  for  himself  and  for  herself,  endeavor,  In  such 
degree  as  your  position  may  allow  you,  to  acquire  some 
acquaintance  with  them^-because  I  know  that  when  I  say  I 
that  a  case  of  this  kind  puts  exaggeration  out  of  the  ques-  | 
tion  1  am  making  a  very  broad  assertion,  which  would,  | 
in  most  cases,  be  violent;  which  would,  in  all  ordinary  j 
circumstances,  be  unwarrantable;  but  those  who  will  go  | 
through  the  process  I  have  described,  or  even  a  limited 
portion  of  that  process,  will  find  that  the  words  are  not  | 
too  strong  for  the  occasion.” 

— Gladstone,  at  Chester  meeting,  August  6,  I89S. 


The  first  number  of  the  Armenian  Relief  Bulletin 
contains  a  report  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized.  The  uncontroverted  evidence 
regarding  the  condition  of  Armenia  as  presented  at 
that  meeting  and  given  here  in  full,  claims  the 
earnest  attention  of  all. 


At  The  Church  Club. 

Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  members  of  The  Ctmrch  Club, 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Club,  No.  146  Fifth  Avenue, 
on  Tuesday,  September  3,  1895. 

The  President  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Ludlow  Ogden, 
called  the  members  to  order,  and,  after  stating  that 
the  meeting  was  an  informal  one,  to  consider  the 
condition  of  Armenia,  he  requested  Mr.  J.  Bleecker 
Miller,  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last  to  consider  the  Armenian  question,  to  take 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Miller,  on  taking  the  chair,  stated  that  the 
committee  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  in  1894  had  not  reported  to  the  Club  for  the 
reason  that,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  otficial 
report  and  the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  permit  Europeans 
to  visit  the  district  of  Sassoun  up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  the  evidence  had  not  been  of  such  convinc¬ 
ing  character  as  would  seem  to  justify  an  appeal  to 
the  Club  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  but  that  now 
only  too  ample  proof  was  at  hand.  As  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Club  would  not  be  held  until  the  end 
of  October,  and  there  seemed  such  great  need  for  im¬ 
mediate  action,  this  informal  meeting  had  been  called 
to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  at  once  towards 


arousing  public  interest  for  the  suffering  Armenians. 
Mr.  Miller  continued  tts  follows  : 

Mr.  Miller’s  Address. 

The  evidence  of  this  suffering  is,  in  brief,  as 
follows:  We  have,  first  of  all,  the  book  entitled  “The 
Armenian  Crisis  in  Turkey.  The  Massacre  of  1894,  Its 
Antecedents  and  Significance,”  by  Frederick  Davis 
Greene,  M.  A.,  for  several  years  a  resident  in  Arme¬ 
nia,  attached  as  a  missionary  to  the  American 
Board  at  Van;  the  book  has  an  introduction  by  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.  D.,  and  is  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons;  it  contains  a  number  of  anony¬ 
mous  letters,  written  by  American  citizens  who  have 
spent  from  six  to  thirty  years  in  Eastern  Turkey, 
whose  names  are  not  given  for  the  reason  that  their 
personal  safety  would  be  at  once  endangered.  The 
authenticity  of  these  letters  is,  however,  certified  to 
by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  H.  M.  Jewett  (brother  of  the  present  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Sivas)  Francis  E.  Clark  (President  of  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor)  and  many 
others,  and  has  been  amply  verified  by  the  statements 
of  W.  W.  Howard,  Esq.,  the  only  American  corre¬ 
spondent  who  has  penetrated  to  Van,  and  also  by  the 
statements  by  Mr.  Vartan  Dilloyan,  present  here  to¬ 
night,  the  only  man  in  America  who  escaped  from 
those  awful  massacres.  One  of  these  letters  is  as 
follows  : 

Quotations  from  Mr.  Greene’s  Book. 

“No.  7. 

“  [The  following  extract  is  from  a  personal  letter 
written  by  one  whose  name  would  be  immediately 
recognized  by  every  reader  were  we  at  liberty  to 
make  public  use  of  it.  The  writer  is  a  person  of 
broad  influence  ;  but  for  the  present,  owing  to  facts 
which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  relate,  he  cannot  take 
a  public  stand.  He  will  probably  be  heard  from  yet.] 

“  F - ,  November  10,  1894. 

“The  massacre  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  ago — 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  date — occurred  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Talvoreeg  which  lies  between  Moosh  and 
Diarbekir.  It  is  an  Armenian  district,  comprising 
thirty  or  forty  villages,  surrounded  by  Kourds. 

“Last  year  some  of  the  Armenians  there  armed 
themselves  and  resisted  the  Kourds,  who  are  con- 
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stantly  making  raids  on  tUeir  villt\ges  and  carrying 
off  their  property.  The  Governor  sent  some  soldiers, 
who  killed  a  few  .Armenians  and  received  a  modal 
from  the  government  for  having  wiped  out  a  great 
rebellion.  This  year  there  are  said  to  have  been  ten 
or  fifteen  revolutionists  among  these  Armenians.  A 
Kourdish  chief,  in  order  to  get  out  of  some  difficul¬ 
ties  that  he  had  gotten  into  with  the  government,  set 
the  Vmll  rolling  by  carrying  off  some  cattle  belonging 
to  certain  of  the  Armenians.  The  .Armenians  endeav¬ 
ored  to  recover  the  cattle,  and  a  fight  followed,  in 
which  two  Konrds  were  killed  and  three  were 
wounded.  The  Kourds  immediately  carried  their 
dead  to  Moosh,  laid  them  down  at  the  government 
house,  reporting  that  Armenian  soldiers  were  over¬ 
running  the  land,  killing  and  plundering  them. 

“  This  furnished  the  government  with  the  desired 
excnse  for  collecting  soldiers  from  far  and  near.  The 
general  is  said  to  have  worn  on  his  breast  an  order 
from  Constantinople,  which  he  read  to  the  soldiers, 
commanding  them  to  cut  down  the  Armenians,  root 
and  branch,  and  adjuring  them  if  they  loved  their 
Sultan  and  their  government  they  would  do  so.  A 
terrible  massacre  followed.  Between  five  thousand 
and  ten  thousand  Christians  are  said  to  have  been 
butchered  in  a  most  terrible  manner.  Some  soldiers 
say  a  hundred  fell  to  each  one  of  them  to  dispose 
of ;  others  wept  because  the  Kourds  did  more  exe¬ 
cution  than  they. 

“Ko  respect  was  shown  to  age  or  sex.  Men,  women, 
and  infants  were  treated  alike,  except  that  the  women 
were  subjected  to  greater  outrage  before  they  were 
slaughtered.  The  women  were  not  even  granted  the 
privilege  of  a  life  of  slavery.  For  example,  in  one 
place  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  women,  after 
being  forced  to  serve  the  vile  purposes  of  a  merciless 
soldiery,  were  taken  to  a  valley  near  by  and  hacked  to 
pieces  with  sword  and  bayonet.  In  another  place 
about  two  hundred  women,  weeping  and  wailing, 
knelt  before  the  commander  and  begged  for  mercy, 
but  the  blood-thirsty  wretch,  after  ordering  their 
violation,  directed  the  soldiers  to  dispatch  them  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  another  place  a  large  company, 
headed  by  the  priest,  fell  down  before  the  officers 
saying  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  culprits,  and 
pleading  for  compassion,  but  all  to  no  purpose— all 
were  killed.  Some  sixty  young  brides  and  more 
attractive  girls  were  crowded  into  a  little  church  in 
another  village,  where,  after  being  violated,  they 
were  slaughtered,  and  a  stream  of  human  blood 
flowed  from  the  church  door.  To  some  of  the  more 
attractive  women  in  one  place  the  proposition  was 
made  that  they  might  be  spared  if  they  denied  their 
faith.  ‘Why  should  we  deny  Christ?’  they  said, 
and  pointing  to  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands  and 
brothers  before  them,  they  nobly  answered,  ‘  We  are 
no  better  than  they;  kill  us  too,’— and  they  died. 


“  After  the  above-mentioned  events  the  Governor 
attempted  to  persuade  and  compel  the  Armenians  to 
sign  a  paper  thanking  the  Sultan  and  himself  that 
justice  had  been  done  to  the  rebels  !  ” 

Extract  from  letter  No.  6  : 

“Methods  of  Peocedube  and  Incidents  op  the 
Massacke. 

“  At  the  first  the  Kourds  were  set  on,  and  the  troops 
kept  out  of  sight.  The  villagers,  put  to  the  fight, 
and  thinking  they  had  only  the  Kourds  to  do  with, 
repulsed  them  on  several  occasions.  The  Kourds 
were  unwilling  to  do  more  unless  the  troops  assisted. 
Some  of  the  troops  assumed  Kourdish  dress,  and 
helped  them  in  the  tight  with  more  success.  Small 
companies  of  troops  entered  several  villages, 
saying  they  had  come  to  pirotect  them  ns  loyal 
subjects,  and  were  quartered  among  the  houses.  In 
the  night  they  arose  and  slew  the  sleeping  villagers, 
man,  woman,  and  child. 

“  By  this  time  those  in  other  villages  were  beginning 
to  feel  that  extermination  was  the  object  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  desperately  determined  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  And  then  began  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  butchery  that  lasted  some  twenty-three 
days,  or,  roughly,  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September.  The  Ferik  Pasha  (Marshal 
Zekki  Pasha),  who  came  post-haste  from  Erzingan, 
read  the  Sultan’s  firman  for  extermination,  and, 
then,  hanging  the  document  on  his  breast,  exhorted 
the  soldiers  not  to  be  found  wanting  in  their  duty. 
On  the  last  day  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Sultaii's  accession,  the  soldiers  were  especially  urged  to 
distinguish  themselves,  and  they  made  it  the  day  of  the 
greatest  slaughter.  Another  marked  day  occurred  a 
few  days  earlier,  being  marked  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  wonderful  meteor. 

“No  distinctions  were  made  between  persons  or 
villages,  as  to  whether  they  were  loyal  and  had  paid 
their  taxes  or  not.  The  orders  were  to  make  a  clean 
sweep.  A  priest  and  some  leading  men  from  one 
village  went  out  to  meet  an  officer,  taking  in  their 
hands  their  tax  receipts,  declaring  their  loyalty,  and 
begging  for  mercy  ;  but  the  village  was  surrounded, 
and  all  human  beings  put  to  the  bayonet.  A  large 
and  strong  man,  the  chief  of  one  village,  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Kourds,  who  tied  him,  threw  him  on 
the  ground,  and,  squatting  around  him,  stabbed  him 
to  pieces. 

“  At  Galogozan  many  young  men  were  tied  hand 
and  foot,  laid  in  a  row,  covered  with  brushwood  and 
burned  alive.  Others  were  seized  and  hacked  to 
death  piecemeal.  At  another  village  a  priest  and 
several  leading  men  were  captured,  and  promised 
release  if  they  would  tell  where  others  had  fled,  but, 
after  telling,  all  but  the  priest  were  killed.  A  chain 
was  put  around  the  priest’s  neck,  and  pulled  from 
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oppoRi*fl  Bides  till  be  was  several  times  choked  and 
revived,  after  which  several  bayonets  were  planted 
upright,  and  he  raised  in  the  air  and  let  fall  upon 
them. 

“The  men  of  one  village,  when  fleeing,  took  the 
women  and  children,  some  five  hundred  in  number, 
and  placed  them  in  a  sort  of  grotto  in  a  ravine. 
After  several  days  the  soldiers  found  them,  and 
butchered  those  who  had  not  died  of  hunger. 

“Sixty  young  women  and  girls  were  selected  from 
one  village  and  placed  in  a  church,  when  the  soldiers 
were  ordered  to  do  with  them  as  they  liked,  after 
which  they  were  butchered. 

“In  another  village  fifty  choice  women  were  set 
aside  and  urged  to  change  their  faith  and  become 
hamtms  in  Turkish  harems,  but  they  indignantly  re¬ 
fused  to  deny  Christ,  preferring  the  fate  of  their 
fathers  and  husbands.  People  were  crowded  into 
houses  which  were  then  set  on  fire.  In  one  instance 
a  little  boy  ran  out  of  the  flames,  but  was  caught  on 
a  bayonet  and  thrown  back. 

“Children  were  frequently  held  up  by  the  hair  and 
cut  in  two,  or  had  their  jaws  torn  apart.  Women 
with  child  were  ripped  open;  older  children  were 
pulled  apart  by  their  legs.  A  handsome,  newly 
wedded  couple  fled  to  a  hilltop ;  soldiers  followed, 
and  told  them  they  were  pretty  and  would  be 
spared  if  they  would  accept  Islam,  but  the  thought 
of  the  horrible  death  they  knew  would  follow  did 
not  prevent  them  from  confessing  Christ. 

“The  last  stand  took  place  on  Mount  Andoke  [south 
of  Moosh],  where  some  thousand  persons  had  sought 
refuge.  The  Kourds  were  sent  in  relays  to  attack 
them,  but  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  were  unable  to  get 
at  them.  The  soldiers  also  directed  the  fire  of  their 
mountain  guns  on  them,  doing  some  execution. 
Finally,  after  the  besieged  had  been  without  food 
for  several  days,  and  their  ammunition  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  troops  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
summit  without  any  loss,  and  let  scarcely  a  man 
escape. 

“  Now  all  turned  their  attention  to  those  who  had 
been  driven  into  the  Talvoreeg  district.  Three  or 
four  thousand  of  the  besieged  were  left  in  this  small 
plain.  When  they  saw  themselves  thickly  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  Turks  and  Kourds,  they 
raised  their  hands  to  heaven  with  an  agonizing 
moan  for  deliverance.  They  were  thinned  out  by 
rifle  shots,  and  the  remainder  were  slaughtered  with 
bayonets  and  swords,  till  a  veritable  river  of  blood 
flowed  from  the  heaps  of  the  slain. 

“  And  so  ended  the  massacre,  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  the  Musl'.ire  [Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps  at  Erzingan]  saved  a  few  prisoners 
alive,  and  prevented  the  extermination  of  four  more 
villages  that  were  on  the  list  to  be  destroyed,  among 
which  was  the  Protestant  village  of  Havodorick. 


This  was  the  formidable  army  the  government  had 
massed  so  many  troops  and  Kourils  to  van<juish. 

“  So  far  as  is  known,  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
outsiders  were  among  them,  and  all  told  it  is  not 
likely  they  had  more  than  one  hundred  breech-load¬ 
ing  rifles.  »  •  • 

“It  seems  safe  to  say  that  forty  villages  were  totally 
destroyed,  and  it  is  probable  that  sixteen  thousand 
at  least  were  killed.  The  lowest  esiimale  is  ten  th/ju- 
sand,  and  many  put  it  much  higher.  This  is  allow¬ 
ing  for  more  fugitives  than  it  seems  possible  can 
have  escaped.” 

Want  of  space  forbids  further  quotations  from 
Mr.  Greene’s  book,  but  extracts  showing  that  since 
the  massacre  the  plan  of  extermination  by  sword  or 
famine  is  being  continued  will  now  be  given  from 
an  article  entitled  “  The  Condition  of  Armenia,”  by  E. 

J.  Dillon  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  August,  1895. 

The  authenticity  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  story  can  of  course 
be  questioned,  but  to  settle  this  preliminary  point, 
the  following  extract  from  a  remarkable  address  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  meeting  held  at  Chester,  August 
6,  1895,  with  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  chair, 
and  in  presence  of  such  men  as  Canon  MacColl,  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  many 
others,  will  sutfice : 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Testimony. 

‘  ‘  Perhaps  you  will  ask,  as  I  asked,  ‘  ho  is  Dr. 
Dillon?’  and  I  am  able  to  describe  him  to  his  honor. 
Dr.  DiUon  is  a  man  who,  as  the  special  commissioner 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  newspaper,  some  months  ago 
with  care  and  labor,  and  with  the  hazard  of  his  life 
(hear,  hear),  went  into  Turkey,  laudably  making  use 
of  a  disguise  for  the  purpose,  and  went  into  Armenia 
so  that  he  might  make  himself  thorough  master  of  the 
facts.  (Cheers.)  He  published  his  results  before  any 
public  authority  had  given  utterance  to  its  j  udgments, 
and  those  results  which  he,  I  rather  think,  was  the 
first  to  give  to  the  world  in  a  connected  shape— at  any 
rate,  he  was  very  early  in  the  field — those  results  have 
been  completely  confirmed  and  established  by  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  three 
Powers— England,  France  and  Russia.  (Cheers.)  I 
say  he  has,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  acquired  a  title  to  be 
believed,  and  here  he  gives  us  an  account  which  bears 
upon  it  aU  the  marks  of  truth,  but  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  must  believe  it  to  be  true,  you  would 
say  is  hardly  credible.  Unhappily  some  of  those 
matters  which  are  not  credible  do,  in  this  strange  and 
wayward  world  of  ours,  turn  out  to  be  true;  and  here 
it  is  hardly  credible  that  there  can  dwell  in  the  human 
form  a  spirit  of  such  intense  and  diabolical  wicked¬ 
ness  as  is  unhappily  displayed  in  some  of  the  narra¬ 
tives  Dr.  Dillon  has  laid  before  the  world.” 

Another  argument  for  the  truth  of  Dr.  Dillon’s 
1  statements  is  that  in  spite  of  their  giving  names  and 
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places,  no  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  has  appeared. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  this  article  : 

Quotations  from  Dr.  Dillon's  Article. 

“It  is  perfectly  true,  thotigh  not  perhaps  generally 
known,  that  the  Liberal  Cabinet  were  in  possession 
of  the  main  facts  of  that  butchery  as  long  ago  as  la.st 
September  [1894],  and  left  nothing  undone  to  conceal 
them  from  the  public  from  that  time  to  the  day  of 
their  resignation  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  wretched 
Armenians  are  being  hounded  down  and  vivisected 
with  even  greater  cruelty  at  present.  »  »  . 
An  eminent  foreign  statesman  who  is  commonly 
credited  with  Turcophile  sentiments  of  uncompromi¬ 
sing  thoroughness,  lately  remarked  to  me  in  private 
conversation  that  Turkish  rule  in  Armenia  might  be 
aptly  described  as  organized  brigandage,  legalized 
murder  and  meritorious  immorality.  »  •  » 

“This  plain  policy  of  extermination  has  been 
faithfully  carried  out  and  considerably  extended  from 
that  day  to  this,  and,  unless  speedily  arrested,  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  a  final  solution  of  the  Armenian 
problem,  but  a  solution  which  will  disgrace  Christ¬ 
ianity  and  laugh  civilization  to  scorn.  The  enlisted 
Kourds  were  left  in  their  native  places,  exempted 
from  service,  supplied  with  arms,  invested  with  the 
inviolability  of  ambassadors,  and  paid  with  the  re¬ 
gularity  characteristic  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  And  they 
fulfilled  their  mission  with  scrupulous  exactness  : 
robbing  rich  Armenians  looting  houses,  burning 
corn  and  hay,  raiding  villages,  lifting  cattle,  raping 
young  girls  of  tender  age,  dishonoring  married 
women,  driving  away  entire  populations,  and 
killing  all  who  were  manly  or  mad  enough  to 
attempt  to  resist.  Armenians  are  now  among 
the  poorest  and  most  wretched  people  on  the 
globe. 

**  Perhaps  the  Turkish  authorities  did  not  foresee, 
nor  Turkish  justice  approve,  these  results?  The 
authorities  not  only  expected  them,  but  aided  and 
abetted,  incited  and  rewarded,  those  who  actually 
committed  them  ;  and  whenever  an  Armenian  dared 
to  complain,  not  only  was  he  not  listened  to  by  the 
officials  whom  he  paid  to  protect  him,  but  he  was 
thrown  into  a  fetid  prison  and  tortured  and  out- 
raged  in  strange  and  horrible  ways  for  his  presump¬ 
tion  and  insolence. 

“The  massacre  of  Sassoun  itself  is  now  proved  to 
have  been  the  deliberate  deed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  carefully  planned  and  un¬ 
flinchingly  executed  in  spite  of  the  squeamishness  of 
Kourdish  brigands  and  the  fitful  gleams  of  human 
nature  that  occasionally  made  themselves  felt  in  the 
hearts  even  of  Turkish  soldiers.  »  •  • 

taxes  levied  upon  Armenians  are  exorbitant;  the 
bribes  that  invariably  accompany  them,  and  are 


imposed  by  the  Zaptiehs,  may  swell  to  any  propor¬ 
tions,  and  assume  the  most  repugnant  forms,  while 
the  methods  emifioyed  to  collect  both  constitute  by 
themselves  a  sufficient  justification  for  sweeping 
away  of  Ottoman  rule  in  Armenia.  *  *  *  A 

family,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  contribute,  say 
£5,  and  fulfills  its  obligation.  The  Zaptiehs,  how- 
ever,  ask  for  £3  or  £4  more  for  themselves,  and  are 
met  with  a  rash  refusal.  Negotiations,  interlarded 
with  violent  and  abusive  language,  ensue,  and  £1  is 
accepted.  But  the  Zaptiehs’  blood  is  up.  In  a 
week  they  return  and  demand  the  same  taxes  over 
again.  The  Armenians  wax  angry,  protest  and 
present  their  receipt;  whereat  the  Zaptiehs  laugh¬ 
ingly  explain  that  the  document  in  question  is  no 
receipt  but  a  few  verses  from  a  Turkish  book.  The 
villagers  plead  poverty  and  implore  mercy.  Greed, 
not  compassion,  moves  the  Zaptiehs  to  compromise 
the  matter  for  £3  more,  but  the  money  is  not  forth¬ 
coming.  Then  they  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
young  women  and  girls  of  the  family  to  glut  their 
brutal  appetites,  and  refusal  is  punished  with  a 
series  of  tortures  over  which  decency  and  humanity 
throw  a  veil  of  silence.  Rape,  and  every  kind  of 
brutal  outrage  conceivable  to  the  diseased  mind  of 
Oriental  profligates  and  incredible  to  the  average 
European  intelligence,  varied  perhaps  with  murder 
or  arson,  wind  up  the  incident. 

“I  have  seen  and  spoken  with  victims  of  these 
representatives  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  I  have  in¬ 
spected  their  wounds,  questioned  their  families,  in 
terrogated  their  priests,  their  persecutors,  and  their 
jailers  (some  of  them  being  incarcerated  for  com¬ 
plaining),  and  I  unhesitatingly  affirm,  not  merely 
that  these  horrors  are  real  facts,  but  that  they  are 
frequent  occurrences,  »  *  « 

“  The  following  is  the  translation  of  an  authentic 
document  in  my  possession,  addressed  as  recently  as 
March  2Gth  of  the  present  year,  to  his  Beatitude,  the 
learned  and  saintly  Metropolitan  Archbishop  of 
Erzeroum,  a  dignitary  who  enjoys  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  friends  and  foes  ; 

“  ‘For  a  long  time  past  the  four  or  five  Zaptiehs 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  imperial  taxes 
have  chosen  our  village  for  their  headquarters,  and 
compel  the  inhabitants  of  the  outlying  country  to 
come  hither  to  pay  their  contributions.  They  eat, 
drink  and  feed  their  horses  at  our  expense,  undis- 
guisedly  showing  that  they  are  resolved  to  reduce  us 
to  beggary. 

“  ‘Lately  seven  other  Zaptiehs,  who  had  not  even 
the  pretext  of  collecting  the  taxes,  entered  our  vil¬ 
lage,  beat  the  inhabitants,  insulted  the  Christian 
religion,  ana  dishonored  our  wives  and  daughters, 
after  which  they  seized  three  men,  who  protested— 
Boghos,  Mardig  and  Krikor— bound  them  with  a 
twofold  chain  and  hung  them  up  by  the  feet  from 
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the  rafters.  Tliey  left  them  in  this  position  until  | 
the  blood  began  to  flow  Irom  their  nostrils.  These 
poor  men  fell  ill  in  consequence.  The  Zaptiehs, 
however,  declared  publicly  that  they  had  treated  the 
people  thus  merely  in  obedience  to  the  special  orders 
of  the  chief  of  the  police.  ' 

“  ‘  We  therefore  appeal  to  imperial  justice  to  rescue 
us  from  this  unbearable  position.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  Melikan,  Kaza  of  Keghi.  ' 

“  ‘  (Signed)  Katshere. 

“  ‘  26th  March,  1895.’  ' 

“  Here  is  another  petition  from  another  village  of 
the  same  Kaza,  likewise  addressed  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan  Archbishop  of  Erzeroum  : 

‘  A  number  of  Zaptiehs,  on  pretext  of  gathering 
the  taxes,  rode  into  our  village  at  five  o’clock  Turk¬ 
ish  (about  ten  o’clock  a.  m.)  broke  open  the  doors  of 
our  dwellings,  entered  the  inner  apartments,  clutched 
our  wives  and  children,  who  were  in  a  state  of  semi¬ 
nudity,  and  cast  them  into  the  road  along  with  the 
couches  on  which 'they  lay.  Then  they  beat  and 
maltreated  them  most  cruelly.  Finally  they  selected  1 
over  thirty  of  our  women,  shut  them  up  in  a  barn 
and  wrought  their  criminal  will  upon  them.  Before 
leaving  they  took  all  the  food  and  fodder  w'e  pos-  : 
sessed,  as  is  their  invariable  custom.  "We  beg  to 
draw  your  attention  to  these  facts  and  to  implore  , 
the  imperial  clemency.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Arek,  Kaza  of  Keghi. 

“‘(Signed)  Moobadian,  Kessian, 

Berghotan,  Melkoniax.  ' 

“  ‘  26th  March,  1895.’  ,  ; 

“These,  then,  are  the  horrors  which  are  connoted 
by  the  phrase  so  flippantly  uttered  by  certain  en¬ 
lightened  English  people:  ‘These  Armenians  and 
Kourds  are  eternally  quarreling  and  a  little  blood¬ 
shed  more  or  less  would  not  seem  seriously  to  affect 
the  general  average.’  It  is  true  enough  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  correct  to  say  that  sheep  and  wolves 
are  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other,  and  in  this 
sense  only.  The  Armenians  are  naturally  peaceful 
in  all  places,  passionately  devoted  to  agriculture  in 
the  country  and  wholly  absorbed  by  mercantile  pur¬ 
suits  in  the  towns.  Lest  their  inborn  aversion  to 
bloodshed,  however,  should  be  overcome  by  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  duty,  the  instinct  of  self-defence  or  deep- 
rooted  affection  for  those  near  and  dear  to  them, 
they  are  forbidden  to  possess  arms,  and  the  tortures 
that  are  inflicted  on  the  few  who  disregard  this  law 
would  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  a  countryman  of 
Confucius.’’ 

In  the  course  of  the  story  of  his  remarkable  in¬ 
terview  with  the  famous  Kourdish  brigand,  Mostigo, 
Dr.  Dillon  says,  “  After  he  had  narrated  several  ad¬ 
ventures  of  his,  in  the  course  of  which  he  dishonored 
Christian  women,  killed  Armenian  villagers,  robbed 
the  post  and  escaped  from  prison,  he  went  on  to  say; 


“  ‘  Wo  did  great  deeds  after  that  ;  deeds  that  would 
astonish  the  Twelve  Powers  to  hear  told.  Me  at¬ 
tacked  villages,  killed  people  who  would  have  killed 
us,  gutted  houses,  taking  money,  carpets,  sheep  and 
women,  and  robbed  travelers.*  ” 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  well  noted  in  his  Chester 
speech,  that  list  of  the  brigand  Kourd’s  booty  reveals 
a  world  concerning  the  value  of  Christian  Armenian 
women  in  the  eyes  of  their  Mohammedan  oppressors. 
And  these  are  women  of  whom  Dr.  Dillon  says : 
“Whatever  vices  or  virtues  may  be  predicated  of 
Armenian  women,  chastity  must  be  numbered  among 
their  essential  characteristics.  They  carry  it  to  an 
incredible  extreme.  In  many  places  an  Armenian 
woman  never  even  speaks  to  any  man  but  her  hus¬ 
band,  unless  the  latter  is  present.  Even  to  her 
nearest  and  dearest  male  relatives  and  connections 
she  has  nothing  to  say  ;  and  her  purity,  in  the  slums 
of  Erzeroum  as  in  the  valleys  of  Sassoun,  is  above 
suspicion.  Yet  these  are  the  people  who  are  being 
continually  outraged  by  brutal  Kourds  and  beastly 
Turks,  oftentimes  until  death  releases  them.’’ 

After  stating  that  if  Armenians  invoke  justice 
they  are  regarded  as  criminals  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Dr.  Dillon  continues:  “IVhat  the  prison 
really  is  cannot  be  made  sufficiently  clear  in  words. 

If  the  old  English  Star  Chamber,  the  Spanish  In¬ 
quisition,  a  Chinese  opium  den,  the  ward  of  a  yellow 
fever  hospital  and  a  nook  in  the  lowest  dei>ths  of 
Dante’s  Hell,  be  conceived  as  blended  and  merged 
into  one,  the  resulting  picture  will  somewhat 
resemble  a  bad  'Burkish  prison.  Filth,  stench,  dis¬ 
ease,  deformity,  pain  in  forms  and  degrees  incon¬ 
ceivable  in  Europe,  constitute  the  physical  charac¬ 
teristics;  the  psychological  include  the  blank  despair 
that  is  final,  fiendish,  fierce  malignity,  hellish  de¬ 
light  in  human  suffering,  stoic  self-sacrifice  in  the 
cultivation  of  loathsome  vices,  stark  madness  raging 
in  the  moral  nature  only — the  whole  incarnated  in 
grotesque  beings  whose  resemblance  to  a  man  is  a 
living  blasphemy  against  the  Deity.” 

From  the  Bitlis  prison  Dr.  Dillon  secured  a  letter 
signed  by  four  of  the  political  prisoners.  It  is  dated 
“Bitlis  Prison.  Hell,  March  28  {.Ypril  9th),  1895,’’ 
and  begins  thus: 

“In  Bitlis  prison  there  are  seven  cells,  each  one 
capable  of  containing  from  ten  to  twelve  persons. 
The  number  they  actually  contain  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty.  There  are  no  sanitary  arrangements  whatever. 
Offal,  vermin,  and  the  filth  that  should  find  a  special 
place  elsewhere  are  heaped  together  in  the  same  cell. 
The  water  is  undrinkable.  Frequently  the  Armen¬ 
ian  prisoners  are  forced  to  drink  ‘  Khwlitsh  ’  water — - 
i.  e.,  water  from  the  tank  in  w'hich  the  Mohammedans 
perform  their  ablutions.”  The  letter  then  tells  of 
tortures  inflicted  upon  the  writer’s  comrades.  “  Korki 
Mardoyan,  of  the  village  of  Semol,  was  violently 
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beaten;  Ijis  hair  was  plucked  out  by  the  roots,  and  be 
was  forced  to  stand  motionless  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  Moolazim  Hadji  Ali  and  the  jailer,  Abdool- 
kadir,  forced  him  to  perform  the  so-called  Shellaniopy 
[a  horrible  torture  with  nameless  outrage]  which 
resulted  in  his  death.  He  was  forty-five  years  of  age. 
Slekhitar  Saforian  and  Khatsho  Baloyan  of  Kakarloo 
(Boolanyk)  were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 
Mekhitar  was  but  fifteen  and  Khatsho  only  thirteen 
years  old.  Sogho  Sharoyan  *  *  *  cruelly 

beaten  and  forced  to  maintain  a  standing  position 
without  food.  Whenever  he  fainted  they  revived 
him  with  douches  of  cold  water  and  stripes.  They 
also  plucked  out  his  hair  and  burned  his  body  with 
red-hot  irons.  Then  *  *  *  (they  subjected  him 
to  treatment  which  cannot  be  described.)  •  •  • 

Hambartzoon  Boyadjian,  after  his  arrest,  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  for  three  days. 
Then  he  was  taken  to  Semal,  where  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  beaten  and  shut  up  in  a  church.  They 
wore  not  only  not  allowed  to  leave  the  church  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  wants  ot  nature,  but  were  forced  to  defile 
the  baptismal  fonts  and  the  church  altar.  •  •  • 

Where  are  you,  Christian  Europe  and  America?” 

Dr.  Dillon  continues:  “  The  four  signatures  at 
the  foot  of  this  letter  include  that  of  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  and  God-fearing  ecclesiastic.  *  *  * 

There  is  something  so  forbiddingly  fantastic  and 
widely  grotesque  in  the  tortures  and  outrages  in¬ 
vented  by  their  jailers  or  their  local  governors  that 
a  simple  unvarnished  accoirnt  of  them  sounds  like 
the  ravings  of  a  diseased  devil.  But  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  explicit. 

“The  manner  in  which  men  qualify  for  the  Turk¬ 
ish  prison  in  Armenia  can  be  easily  deduced  from 
what  has  already  been  said.  The  possession  of 
mjney,  cattle,  corn,  land,  a  wife  or  daughter,  or 
enemies,  is  enough.  •  »  •  The  Deputy-Governor 
of  Arabghir  actually  arrested  and  expelled  a  number 
of  the  men  of  the  town  whose  wives  were  considered 
to  be  among  the  most  handsome  women  in  Armenia. 
He  next  approached  the  latter,  but  was  received 
with  the  scorn  he  deserved.  Then  these  women  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  hoi’.ses,  refusing  to  allow  him 
or  his  men  to  enter,  whereuiron  he  told  them  pub¬ 
licly  and  shamelessly,  that  if  they  wished  their  hus¬ 
bands  '.o  return  they  must  yield  to  his  desires. 

*  *  •  In  Dooman  (Sandjak  of  Khnouss)  Khalo  and 
his  comrades  seized  the  young  daughter  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  jrriest,  raped  her  in  turn,  and  forced  her  to 
profess  the  Mohammedan  faith.  *  *  *  A  Kourd 
named  Magson,  who,  like  his  colleagues,  has  no  need 
to  fear  the  law,  burned  down  Sarkassian’s  corn 
granaries,  and  then  ravished  and  abducted  his  two 
daughters.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  •  »  • 

that  of  these  two  girls,  one,  Fidan,  was  exactly  twelve 
years  of  age,  while  her  sister,  Alinasd,  was  a  child  of 


nine  years.  •  »  «  English  people  have  not  even 
a  remote  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  young  married 
women  and  girls  are  outraged  all  over  Armenia  by 
Turkish  soldiers,  imperial  Zaptiehs,  Kourdish  ofiioers 
and  brig.ands,  and  outraged  with  such  accompani- 
ments  of  nameless  brutality  that  their  agonies  often 
culminate  in  a  horrible  death.  *  *  *  Rape,  viola¬ 
tion,  outrages  that  have  no  name,  and  whose  authors 
should  have  no  mercy,  are  become  the  common¬ 
places  of  daily  life  in  Armenia.  And  the  Turkish 
‘  gentleman  ’  smiles  approval.  I  have  myself  col¬ 
lected  over  three  hundred  of  these  cases,  and  I  have 
heard  of  countless  others.” 

Then  follows  the  pathetic  story  of  the  outrage 
committed  upon  a  young  girl,  Lucine  hy  name,  a 
pupil  of  the  American  Missionary  school  at  Erzeroum, 
and  whom  her  parents,  like  many  others  in  Armenia, 
had  sought  to  protect  from  abduction  or  outrage  by 
giving  her  early  in  marriage: 

“One  night,  during  her  hu.sband’s  absence  from 
home,  she  was  seized  by  some  men,  dragged  by  the 
hair,  gagged  and  taken  to  the  house  of  Hussni  Bey. 
This  man  is  the  son  of  the  Deputy -Governor  of  the  place. 
He  dishonored  the  young  woman  and  sent  her  home 
next  day.  *  *  •  In  her  appeal  to  the  Women  of 

England  *  *  *  Lucine  says: 

“‘We  suffered  in  patience  when  our  corn,  butter 
and  honey  were  seized,  and  we  were  left  poor  and 
hungry;  we  bowed  our  heads  in  sorrowful  resig¬ 
nation  when  our  kith  and  kin  were  cut  down  by  the 
Kourds  and  the  Turks.  Are  we  also  to  be  silent'and 
submissive  now  that  our  race  is  being  poisoned  at 
its  source?  Now  that  child-mothers  and  baby- 
daughters  are  being  defiled  and  brutalized  by  sav¬ 
ages  ?  Say,  Christian  sisters,  is  there  in  truth  no 
remedy?  *  •  •  \Vo  ask  for  no  revengej  for  no 

privileges;  we  ask  only  that  •  •  •  but  need  I 
be  more  explicit  to  English  matrons,  wives  and 
sisters?  *  *  *  Although  we  are  Armenians, 

we  are  Christians.  •  •  •  For  the  love  of  the 
God,  then,  w'hom  we  worship  in  common,  help  us, 
Christian  sisters,  before  it  is  too  late,  and  take  the 
thanks  of  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  daughters 
of  my  peoide,  and  with  them  the  gratitude  of  one  for 
whom,  in  spite  of  her  youth,  death  would  come  as 
a  happy  release.  (Signed)  Lucine  Mossegh.’ 

“Three  hundred  and  six  of  the  principal  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  District  of  Khnouss  gave  me  a  signed 
petition  when  I  was  leaving  Armenia,  and  requested 
me  to  lay  it  before  ‘the  humane  and  noble  people 
of  England.’  In  this  document  they  truly  say: 

“  ‘  We  now  solemnly  assure  you  that  the  butchery  of 
Sassoun  is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  Armenian  blood 
shed  gradually  and  silently  all  over  the  Empire  since 
the  late  Turko  Russian  war.  Year  by  year,  month 
by  month,  day  by  day,  innocent  men,  women  and 
children  have  been  shot  down,  stabbed,  or  clubbed  to 
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death  in  their  houses  and  Iheir  fields,  tortured  in 
strange  fiendish  ways  in  fetid  prison  cells,  or  left  to 
rot  in  exile  under  the  scorching  sun  of  Arabia.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  that  long  and  horrible  tragedy  no 
Toice  was  raised  for  mercy,  no  hand  extended  to  help 
us.  That  process  is  still  going  on,  but  it  has  already 
entered  upon  its  final  phases,  and  the  Armenian 
people  are  at  the  last  gasp.  Is  European  sympathy 
destined  to  take  the  form  of  a  cross  upon  our  graves?’ 

“I  have  also  received  a  piteous  appeal  to  the 
women  of  England  from  some  hundreds  of  Armenian 
women  of  the  District  of  Khnouss,  begging  as  an  in¬ 
estimable  favor  to  be  shielded  from  the  brutal  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  they  are  all  subjected.  It  is  needless 
to  publish  it  here.  Written  appeals  are  seldom  very 
forcible.  If  the  reader  had  seen  the  wretched  women 
themselves  as  I  saw  them  and  heard  them  tell  their 
gruesome  tales  in  the  simplest  of  words,  punctuated 
by  sobs  and  groans, '  emphasized  by  misery  and 
squalor,  they  would  be  in  a  condition  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  Armenia,  which  in  the 
good  old  times  of  theocracy  would  have  brought 
down  consuming  fire  from  heaven.” 

The  chairman  closed  his  address  with  the  following 
remarks: 

The  Chairman's  Closing  Remarks. 

Comment  on  these  statements  is  unnecessary.  I 
would  only  add  that  to  any  one  who  has  lived  in  the 
East,  it  needed  not  these  latestrevelations  to  convince 
him  that  all  Christians  under  Moslem  rule  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  one  long  series  of  indignity  and  outrage,  which 
in  the  name  of  humanity  and  Christianity  should  be 
ended  so  soon  as  possible.  Moreover,  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  many  Armenians  has  convinced  me  that 
their  race  is  one  well  worth  saving,  and  that  their 
Christianity  is  a  primitive,  spiritual  religion,  which 
has  every  claim  on  us  for  its  preservation.  I  believe 
that  if  we  will  do  for  them  what  our  ancestors  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  did  for  Greece,  the  result 
wUl  be  equally  satisfactory.  To-day,  in  northern 
Greece,  along  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  people  will 
tell  you  of  the  Americans  who  came  during  their  War 
of  Independence,  seventy  years  ago,  distributing  food 
and  clothing  to  the  refugees  hiding  in  the  mountains 
from  their  Turkish  persecutors,  and  to  be  an  Amer¬ 
ican  is  to  have  a  claim  at  once  upon  all  that  they  can 
do.  The  Armenian  race,  I  believe,  possesses  elements 
of  progress  at  least  equal  to  those  of  Greece,  and  with 
all  the  increase  of  our  wealth,  we  ought  to  do  as  much 
for  this  oppressed  race  as  our  Fathers  did  in  their 
day.  We  should  also  remember  that  the  progress  of 
civilization  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
troops  weapons  of  destruction  far  more  deadly  than 
the  old-fashioned  guns  against  which  the  Greeks  had 
to  contend  in  their  war  of  independence,  and  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  well-armed  force  to-day  to  do  a  work  of 
destruction  ten  times  more  deadly  against  an  unarmed 


foe.  Our  help,  if  rendered  at  all,  should  therefore  bo 
most  speedy.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  could  butannihilate 
distance  and  let  you  see  the  starving,  trembling 
fugitives  on  the  mountains,  or  if  you  could  but  hear 
the  sighs,  groans  and  shrieks  of  agony  that  are  going 
up  every  day — that  are  going  up  to-night  from  that 
ancient  Christian  land  to  God's  high  footstool,  no 
further  words  would  be  necessary  to  make  you  enlist 
in  the  crusade  for  this  noble  nation  of  martyrs. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  Herant  M. 
Kiretchjian  as  a  native  Armenian,  resident  of  New 
York,  a  lay-reader  of  this  Diocese,  and  a  speaker  at 
the  recent  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago,  who 
moreover  being  from  Constantinople,  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  situation  in  Armenia. 

Mr.  Kiretchjian’s  address  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kiretchjian’s  Address. 

For  the  proper  comprehension  of  the  Armenian 
situation  and  the  claims  of  the  Armenians  upon  the 
great  nations  of  the  West  and  the  Christian  Church 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  note  certain 
fundamental  facts  concerning  the  Armenian  nation 
and  the  essence  of  Islam  or  the  religion  founded  by 
Mohammed. 

First,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  cited  here,  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  pamphlet 
on  “England’s  Responsibility  Towards  Armenia,”  by 
the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  Canon  of  Bipon,  which 
is  based  upon  irrefutable  official  testimony  proving 
the  incorrigible  character  of  Turkish  misrule  by 
reason  of  its  unchangeable  religious  foundation, 
which  is  one  of  relentless  hostility  to  Christians  of 
every  race  upon  earth.  Here  is  proof,  moreover,  of 
the  direct  complicity  of  the  Turkish  Government  in 
every  massacre  of  Christians  in  the  present  century, 
as  well  as  in  the  perpetual  oppression  aiming  at  im¬ 
poverishing,  reducing,  and  every  now  and  then 
“diminishing”  the  Christians  under  Turkish  rule 
by  fiendish  devices  of  slow  murder.  As  for  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  proof  nothing  more  is  needed,  for  it  has 
been  so  overwhelmingly  complete  that  Gladstone, 
who  had  before  counseled  suspension  of  judgment, 
at  the  great  Chester  meeting  referred  to  by  the 
Chairman,  made  the  remarkable  declaration  that 
“the  powers  of  language  hardly  suffice  to  describe 
what  has  been  and  what  is  being  done,  and  that 
exaggeration,  if  we  were  ever  so  much  disposed  to  it, 
is  in  such  a  case  placed  really  beyond  our  power.” 

Permit  me  to  emphasize  here  that  though  the 
massacre  of  Sassoun  was  horrible  beyond  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  chronic  condition  of  Armenia  is  still  more 
horrible  and  makes  the  question  one  of  stupendous 
importance  and  urgency.  Mr.  Gladstone  sums  it  up 
in  four  awful  words:  “Plunder,  murder;  rape  and 
torture;”  and  when  you  spread  that  over  months 
and  years  and  consider  that  the  plunderer  and  mur- 
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derer  and  ravisher  and  torturer  are  armed  by  a 
gOTernment  that  encourages  them,  while  for  their 
helpless  victims  it  is  a  crime  to  carry  arms  or  even 
to  show  an  inclination  to  defend  themselves,  you  will 
admit  that  Canon  MacColl  rightly  describes  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Armenia  as  “  a  hell  upon  earth.”  He  says: 

“The  late  Lord  Sherbrook  declared  that  English 
policy  ‘had  turned  the  keys  of  hell’  upon  the 
Christians  of  Turkey.  It  was  a  strong  expression, 
but  was  it  exaggerated?  What  is  the  condition  of 
the  Christians  of  Armenia,  as  revealed  in  the  apoca¬ 
lypse  of  horrors  w’hich  I  have  unfolded  in  these  pages 
but  that  of  prisoners  in  hell?” 

And  after  all  is  said,  and  after  all  you  may  read  on 
the  subject,  you  will  have  had  but  a  passing  glimpse 
of  the  vast  sea  of  desolation  and  blood-curdling  horrors 
and  fiendish  outrages  “for  which  the  English  tongue 
has  no  name  and  civilized  people  no  ear,”  but  which 
has  overwhelmed  the  Armenian  nation  for  centuries 
with  unutterable  woe,  leaving  them  not  a  glimmer  of 
hope  of  rescue  except  the  one  help  of  the  helpless,  the 
Eternal  God,  to  whom  they  have  ever  cried  out  of 
the  depths. 

Now  there  is  a  foundation  cause  for  all  this,  which 
explains  the  existence  of  what  for  us  is  an  unmitigated 
curse  and  abomination  of  horrors  through  a  whole 
century  right  under  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  within  the  limits  of  European 
international  treaties.  It  is  that,  moreover,  which 
gives  special  significance  and  importance  to  this 
gathering  here  this  evening. 

It  is  Islam  or  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

The  Mohammedan  sincerely  believes  in  the  declar¬ 
ations  of  Mohammed  as  revelations  from  God,  and 
acts  accordingly.  His  religion  is  his  politics.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  evils  that  make  life  under  the 
rule  of  the  Sultan  intolerable  can  never  be  remedied 
unless  those  attempting  to  bring  the  remedy  clearly 
understand  what  the  Mohammedan  believes  in  and 
what  things  he  will  never  believe  in. 

On  this  point  Canon  MacColl  says:  “  The  Mussul¬ 
man — and  the  higher  in  authority  and  rank,  the 
deeper  is  the  feeling — does  not  recognize  the  rayah 
(Christian  subject)  as  belonging  to  the  same  order  of 
humanity  as  himself.  The  rayah’s  property,  life  and 
women  he  sincerely  regards  as  his  legitimate  prey, 
and  any  resistance  by  the  ‘  dog  of  a  Nazarene  ’  he 
regards  as  insolent  rebellion,  to  be  chastized  on  the 
spot  as  he  would  chastise  a  pariah  dog  which  snapped 
at  him.”  Other  w'riters  on  the  present  situation  in 
Turkey  have  made  like  declaration.  But  I  believe  no 
writer  has  placed  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light  than 
Dr.  William  H.  Thomson,  of  this  city,  in  his  most  ex¬ 
cellent  article  in  llarper's  Magazine  for  September,  on 
“Arabia,  Islam  and  the  Eastern  Question.”  It  is  an 
article  that  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  religion,  not  to  say  all  persons  interested  in 


civilization.  Professor  Thomson,  for  years  in  close 
contact  with  Mohammedan  life  in  Syria,  and 
with  the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  Arabic  language 
and  literature,  is  an  authority  of  the  highest  merit  on 
this  question,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found 
that  he  has  rendered  signal  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth  by.  the  testimony  offered  to  the. Western  world 
in  this  article.  It  will  suffice  to  make  a  few  short  ex¬ 
tracts.  Speaking  of  the  develoi>ment  of  Mohammed’s 
military  tendencies  through  his  success  over  his  oppo- 
sers,  and  his  great  victory  over  the  Meccans  on  the 
“sacred  field  of  Badr,”  Professor  Thomson  says: 

Quotations  from  Prof.  Thomson's  Article. 

“This  first  victory  of  Badr  was  followed  by  new 
and  striking  developments  of  his  character.  *  *  * 
The  world  at  this  very  hour  is  reaping  the  fruits  of  the 
battle  of  Badr  in  deeds  of  atrocity,  which  are  In  no 
way  different  from  those  which  Mohammed  himself 
committed  soon  after  he  had  taken  this  first  taste  of 
blood.  Assassination  of  individuals,  often  with  the 
darkest  treachery,  and  wholesale  massacre  of  pris¬ 
oners  who  had  surrendered  to  him,  marked  his 
whole  subsequent  career.” 

In  destroying  the  Jewish  tribes  in  Arabia  Moham¬ 
med  captures  the  tribe  of  Beni  Coraitza.  Their  allies, 
the  ’Awj,  plead  that  their  lives  should  be  spared. 
Mohammed  selects  one  of  the  ’Awj,  Saad,  whom  he 
knows  to  be  in  fury  against  the  Jews,  to  act  as 
arbiter. 

“Saad  said  first  to  his  tribe,  ‘Will  ye  swear  to 
be  bound  by  my  decision  V  The  ’Awj  answered, 
‘Yes.’  Then  said  Saad,  ‘The  men  shall  be  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  their  wives  and  children  sold  as  slaves.’ 
Mohammed  cried  out  with  rapture,  ‘  It  is  a  decision 
dictated  by  God  from  the  height  of  the  seventh 
heaven !  ’  The  men,  six  hundred  in  number,  had 
their  hands  bound  behind  their  backs,  and  w'ere  con¬ 
fined  in  one  of  their  immense  houses  *  *  * 

passed  the  night  in  reciting  psalms  and  in  prayer. 
The  next  morning  Mohammed  went  to  the  market¬ 
place  and  ordered  deep  graves  to  be  made.  When 
these  were  finished,  the  men  were  led  to  the  brink, 
one  by  one,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs, 
their  heads  were  hewn  oft'  with  sabres,  and  they 
were  throwm  into  the  pits.  The  slaughter  lasted  the 
whole  day,  and  was  carried  on  by  torchlight. 

“Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  series  of  re¬ 
ligious  massacres  which  histor}'  has  to  record  against 
Islam.  *  *  * 

“The  great  exemplar  for  every  Moslem  is  his 
revered  Prophet  Mohammed,  who  was  himself  a  cold¬ 
blooded  assassin,  and  a  deliberate  plotter  of  the 
wholesale  murder  of  prisoners.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  not  to  condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
failure  of  so  man}’  of  our  writers  about  Mahommed 
to  portray  his  character  in  its  true  light  by  showing 
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bow  be  illustrated  by  bis  bloody  and  often  cowardly 
deeds  wbat  bis  nature  was  when  be  bad  tbe  power  to 
do  as  be  pleased.  •  •  •  It  should  be  remembered 

that  every  item  in  Mohammed’s  biography  we  owe 
entirely  to  the  writings  of  admiring  followers.  Not 
one  of  these  grievous  details  comes  from  an  enemy, 
and  I  only  wish  that  I  bad  tbe  space  to  cite  some  of 
tbe  practical  commentaries  by  Mohammedan  writers 
on  these  doings  of  their  prophet,  to  show  how  bis 
conduct,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  his  theology, 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  Moslem  throughout 
the  ages.  •  •  •  It  was  thus  that  Mohammed  now 

sprung  forward  to  unite  the  whole  Arab  race  in  a  mis¬ 
sion  literally  to  raid  the  nations  in  the  name  of  God  ! 

“It  is  not  safe  at  present  to  travel  alone  for  a 
mile’s  space  in  the  Moslem  world  beyond  the  reach 
of  some  Christian  occupying  power.  No  traveler 
can  tread  the  soil  of  Mecca  or  visit  the  ruins  of 
Yemen  but  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  nor  in  northern 
Africa  except  where  the  French  are,  nor  in  Tartary 
except  where  the  Kussians  are.  Wherever  Islam 
reigns  unchecked,  whether  in  Arabia,  Afghanistan, 
or  Morocco,  this  uniform  hut  natural  outcome  of  the 
religion  founded  by  a  highwayman  is  the  fruit  by 
which  this  tree  is  to  be  judged. 

“What,  therefore,  is  the  real  Eastern  question  so 
far  as  Turkey  is  concerned  ?  The  naked  fact  is  that 
in  that  empire,  notwithstanding  that  the  cannon  of 
Europe  are  turned  upon  it  from  every  side,  millions 
of  our  fellow-men  are  ever  under  the  shadow  of 
death  simply  because  they  bear  the  Christian  name. 
While  living  in  Syria,  as  a  young  man,  I  daily  heard 
native  Christians  speak  in  bated  breath  of  the  dread 
that  such  slaughter  awaited  them,  and,  only  four 
years  after  I  left  them,  more  than  twenty  of  my  own 
acquaintances,  some  of  them  intimate  friends,  were 
slain  in  cold  blood,  along  with  multitudes  of  their 
people,  in  the  massacres  of  Sidon,  Hasbeiya  and 
Damascus. 

“In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  normal  rule, 
it  is  now  the  turn  and  the  fate  of  the  Christian 
Armenians  of  Turkey  to  be  led  forth  to  the  slaughter. 

•  *  •  As  a  race  the  Armenians  are  among  the 

most  industrious  and  inoffensive  people  in  the  world. 

•  *  •  As  Assyrian  inscriptions  show,  they  now  repre¬ 

sent  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  unchanged  races  of 
the  world,  and  of  Aryan  rather  than  of  Shemitic  affini¬ 
ties.  •  •  •  Their  towns  and  villages  have  always 

shown  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  everything,  with 
the  result  that  they  have  been  perennially  plundered 
whenever  they  seemed  to  be  growing  too  comfortable. 

•  *  *  Meantime,  without  allaying  themselves  or 

intriguing  with  foreign  powers,  the  Turks  have  never 
ruled  over  a  more  faithful  class  of  subjects  than  they, 
not  once  having  a  rebellion  against  their  Ottoman 
masters  to  be  recorded  against  any  section  of  the 
race  from  the  time  that  they  were  brought  under 


their  sway.  But  they  have  been  prospering  too 
much,  and  as  many  of  them,  especially  in  their 
scattered  communities  in  the  cities  of  the  empire, 
have  caught  some  of  the  spirit  and  incentive  to 
progress  of  Europe  and  America,  the  word  has  gone 
forth  from  the  old  conclave  of  Islam’s  real  rulers, 
the  Dlema  of  Constantinople,  that  the  Armenian 
is  to  be  suppressed  in  true  Moslem  fashion. 

nr.  Kiretchjian’s  Closing  Appeal. 

Now  I  have  but  a  brief  word  to  add.  Let  me 
implore  you  to  look  at  this  Armenian  question  in  the 
right  light  and  see  how  it  resolves  itself  at  once  into 
something  in  which  you  with  the  entire  Church  of 
Christ  are  deeply  concerned.  This  horror  and  out¬ 
rage  unspeakable,  this  slow  death  drawn  through 
long  centuries,  this  endless  agony  of  a  nation  strug¬ 
gling  in  vain  towards  prosperity  and  progress  and 
civilization  and  paying  for  every  step  with  the  life¬ 
blood  of  her  staunchest  manhood,  and  the  honor  of 
her  immaculate  womanhood— all  of  it  means  simply 
this;  That  the  Armenian  people  through  sixteen  cen¬ 
turies  have  stood  up  in  Armenia  alone  and  unaided 
and  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  defence  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  home;  for  the 
preservation  of  righteousness  and  holiness  upon 
earth  against  the  hellish  iniquity  and  corruption  that 
have  been  the  curse  of  the  nations  of  the  Orient;  it 
means  that  not  in  simile  or  allegory,  but  in  actual 
fact,  the  Armenian  Church  is  still  to-day  standing  alone 
on  the  boundaries  of  Christendom,  “sentinel  of  civil¬ 
ization,  vanguard  of  Christianity,”  and  resisting  the 
horrible  onslaught  of  the  Mohammedan  hosts,  and 
the  blood  of  her  martyrs  is  flowing  in  torrents.  And 
she  does  it  voluntarily.  In  the  words  of  Canon  Mac- 
Coil:  ‘  ‘  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  among  the  Chris¬ 
tian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  who  could  not  at  once 
place  themselves  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  their 
oppressors  by  renouncing  Christianity.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
longed  martyrdom,  extending  through  the  centuries, 
that  they  endure.  If  ever  there  was  a  ‘  noble  army  of 
martyrs  ’  it  is  they.” 

Now  we  have  an  appeal  to  the  civilized  world — for 
the  slaughter  and  outrage  committed  in  Armenia  are 
a  disgrace  to  civilization  and  a  curse  to  humanity; 
we  have  an  appeal  to  the  powers  of  Europe— for  it  is 
they  who  have  “  turned  the  keys  of  hell  ”  upon  Ar¬ 
menia;  but  if  all  the  world  should  become  recreant 
to  decency  and  honor,  and  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  perishing  Armenian  people,  there  is  one  supreme 
appeal  we  have  which  I  know  shall  not,  for  it  cannot 
go  unheard,  and  that  is,  our  appeal  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.  I  regard  this  as  the  one  glorious  hope  of 
Armenia.  For  the  Church  is  one— whether  we  see  her 
solidarity  or  not— more  so  than  ever  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  all  who  throughout  the  world  say  “  I  believe 
1  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.” 
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You  touch  a  Mohammedan,  and  the  whole  Moslem 
world  will  fly  to  his  defense,  for  he  represents  the 
faith.  If  the  Church  of  Christ  is  “one  body”  and  one 
army,  how  is  it  possible  that  one  member  should  thus 
carry  deep  wounds  and  all  the  members  not  feel  and 
suffer  with  it?  How  is  it  possible  that  the  enemy 
should  fall  upon  one  division  standing  alone  to  de¬ 
fend  the  kingdom  of  their  King  and  Lord,  and  worn 
and  wounded  and  hungry  be  about  to  perish,  and  the 
army,  in  glorious  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
common  victories,  should  not  move  to  the  rescue  of 
their  brave  companions  in  arms  ?  I  believe  the  truth 
need  but  dawn  upon  the  Christian  Church,  for  the 
“iglify  deliverance  of  Armenia  to  come  in  one 
day.  And  in  this  there  comes  a  great  opportunity 
and  duty  to  this  gathering  this  evening  that  may  lead 
to  the  greatest  results  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  His  people.  For  it  is  now  possible  to 
send  help  to  the  famine-stricken  people  through  the 
British  Foreign  OfSce;  it  is  possible  to  co-operate 
with  the  valiant  men  in  England  who  are  seeking 
the  deliverance  of  Armenia.  And  I  would  humbly 
urge  that  the  initiative  you  take  may  be  that  of  a 
permanent  organization  in  this  great  country  to 
lay  hold  of  this  question  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Church  of  Armenia— for  true  organization  is  the 
divine  method  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  good. 
And  let  the  call  from  the  Church  go  out  to  the  noble 
men  and  women  of  this  great  empire  of  the  United 
States  Republic,  to  do  this  urgent  work  speedily  and  in 
a  manner  commensurate  with  the  glory  and  dignity 
with  which  God  has  blessed  us  here— to  do  it  like  the 
Samaritan,  in  placing  the  dying  nation  upon  our 
“  beast  ”  of  the  mighty  resources  of  a  Christian  civiliz¬ 
ation  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity  and  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  the 
benediction  of  what  this  nation  may  this  day  do  for 
Armenia  will  go  down  to  a  thousand  generations. 

Mr.  Vartan  Dilloyan,  a  survivor  of  the  recent 
massacre  in  Armenia,  and  a  native  of  the  village  of 
Dalvorig  in  Sassoun,  was  next  introduced  to  speak. 
Mr.  Dilloyan  had  just  arrived  in  New  York,  after 
having  appeared  before  great  meetings  in  England, 
and  being  presented,  among  others,  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Mr.  Dilloyan  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  address,  interpreted  by  Mr.  Kiretohjian: 

Mr.  Dilloyan’s  Address. 

I  am  thankful  to  you  from  my  heart  that  you 
think  of  Armenia,  and  make  efforts  to  deliver  her. 
If  you  only  knew  the  tortures  we  are  bearing  all  the 
time,  your  hearts  would  be  burdened  and  you  would 
surely  do  all  you  can  to  save  us.  In  our  village  of 
Dalvorig  alone  seven  tribes  of  Kourds  come  many 
times  a  year  and  demand  and  take  all  they  please, 
and  we  can  not  refuse  or  resist.  We  labor  and  toil. 


and  the  fruit  of  our  labor  is  carried  away  by  these  rob¬ 
bers,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  honor  of  our  women  and 
girls  and  all  our  lives  are  at  their  mercy.  The  officers 
of  the  government  are  also  there  all  the  time,  and 
not  only  do  they  not  protect  us,  but  themselves 
demand  the  enormous  taxes  of  the  government, 
even  taxing  the  dead  members  of  our  families  for 
seven  years  after  their  death.  When  we  came  last 
year  to  the  very  end  of  our  resources,  and  had 
nothing  more  to  give  to  the  robber  Kourds,  the 
government  incited  them  to  destroy  us,  and  sent  the 
army  of  the  Sultan  to  help  them.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Christians  of  England  and  America  have  left  us 
alone?  What  is  our  crime  that  we  and  our  families 
should  thus  be  destroyed?  I  have  seen  your  great 
power,  and  you  can  surely  help  us.  When  the 
Kourds  and  soldiers  in  thousands  surrounded  our 
villages,  and  we  could  hear  nothing  but  the  blare  of 
the  trumpets  with  the  noise  of  the  guns,  we  thought 
we  were  the  only  Christians  left  upon  earth,  for  no 
one  came  to  help  us.  And  how  they  slaughtered  our 
people  and  burned  our  villages  !  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  how  the  soldiers  rushed  through  our  village  and 
picked  up  the  children  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  and 
then  rushed  on  to  slay  others,  calling  to  those  behind 
them,  “Come  on!  come  on  !”  And  the  horrible  things 
they  did  to  our  women  as  they  tortured  and  murdered 
them  it  is  a  shame  to  speak  of,  and  I  can  not  tell 
them  to  you.  I  see  the  crosses  high  above  your 
churches  and  I  thank  God  for  it,  but  my  heart  is 
filled  with  sadness,  for  in  Armenia  we  can  not  lift  up 
the  cross.  They  desecrate  our  churches,  murder  our 
priests,  and  tie  the  cross  to  the  neck  of  dogs  and  make 
them  go  along  our  streets  to  dishonor  our  Christ  and 
our  religion.  This  is  why  we  are  suffering  all  these 
tortures;  because  we  are  Christians.  To-day  the 
people  in  Sassoun,  all  that  is  left,  are  facing  death 
and  starvation.  There  have  been  no  crops;  the 
Kourds  are  all  around  them;  and  without  arms 
and  without  shelter,  for  our  homes  are  in  ashes,  if 
God  does  not  send  them  immediate  help,  they  will  die 
under  the  snow  that  will  soon  come  down  upon  our 
bills  and  valleys.  May  God  bless  you  and  strengthen 
your  hands.  I  thank  you  again  a  thousand  times, 
that  you  think  of  Armenia,  and  you  are  gathered 
here  to  help  her. 

Organization. 

The  matter  of  organization  was  then  discussed,  and 
it  was  made  clear,  that  in  order  to  afford  substantial 
help  to  the  Armenian  people,  not  only  to  save  the 
lives  of  thousands  now  threatened  by  the  famine  and 
the  approaching  winter,  but  to  secure  the  ultimate 
relief  of  the  Armenian  Church  and  people  in  Turkey 
from  persecution,  outrage  and  bloody  oppression,  a 
permanent  organization  supported  by  sympathizers 
with  Armenia  throughout  this  country  was  necessary 
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and  practicable,  and  ^he  initiative  of  which  could 
well  he  taken  by  membere  of  the  Church  Club  and 
be  followed  by  church  clubs  and  other  religious  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  various  States.  Such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  would  continually  secure  and  diffuse  the  needed 
information  on  the  subject  and  help  the  intelligent 
and  effective  accomplishment  of  its  great  object. 

The  members  present  then  formed  themselves  by 
vote  into  The  Armenian  Relief  Association,  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  object,  “To  present  the  cause  of  Armenia 
to  the  civilized  world,  and  to  aid  every  effort  to  induce 
the  Powers  of  Europe  to  fulfill  their  pledges  and  estab- 
lish  the  security  of  life,  honor,  religion  and  property 
in  Armenia.” 

An  Executive  Committee  of  seven  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  Bleecker  Miller,  Chairman; 
Ludlow  Ogden,  William  Bispham,  Henry  H.  Man, 
Robert  G.  Hone,  Charles  H.  Stout,  Treasurer;  Nich¬ 
olas  E.  Mersereau,  Secretary.  By  unanimous  vote  the 
Executive  Committee  was  empowered  to  take  steps 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  Association, 
as  well  as  to  offer  immediate  aid  to  the  starving  and 
homeless  survivors  of  the  massacre  of  Sassoun.  The 
meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
(September  9th),  Mr.  Herant  M.  Kiretchjian  was  ap¬ 
pointed  General  Secretary  of  the  Armenian  Relief 
Association  to  assist  in  promoting  the  establishment 
of  branches  to  the  Association  in  other  cities. 

W.  W.  Howard. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  was  the  penetrating  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Howard,  the  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press, 
to  Van,  the  heart  of  Armenia,  and  bringing  to  light 
most  important  evidence  of  the  appalling  condition  of 
Armenia.  His  full  report  appeared  on  two  pages  of 
the  Woiid  for  September  15th.  Mr.  Howard’s  report 
confirms  completely,  in  all  their  sickening  details,  all 
the  stories  of  horror  that  have  been  made  public. 
Here  are  some  extracts  : 

“The  horrors  of  the  present  hour  in  Armenia  have 
not  yet  been  told  even  in  a  thousandth  part. 

“  The  Turkish  Government  has  determined  upon 
the  obliteration  of  the  Armenian  race  hy  the  most 
frightful  campaign  of  murder,  wholesale  massacre, 
forced  starvation  and  unspeakable  tortures  ever  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

“  I  have  seen  the  cunning  and  cruel  machinery  of 
the  Sultan  at  work.  And  besides  my  own  evidence 
of  my  eyes  and  ears,  I  have  brought  back  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  a  signed  statement  by  the  American  missionaries 
in  Armenia,  and  an  official  document  from  the 
Catholicos,  at  Akhtamar,  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Armenian  Church.  Read  them  !  And  then  ask 
yourselves  if  the  Christian  world  is  to  sit  idly  by  and 
witness  this  crusade  of  persecution  which  will  not 


end  until  2,000,000  Armenian  Christians  have  been 
wiped  out— wiped  out  because  they  will  not  abandon 
Christianity  and  worship  in  the  Moslem  mosques  of 
the  Turks. 

“No  family,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  is  secure 
against  the  dishonor  of  its  women,  the  torture  of  its 
men,  and  the  abduction  of  its  children.  Of  the  145,000 
Armenians  in  the  province  of  Van  alone,  with  the 
affairs  of  which  I  am  familiar,  fully  100,000  are  in 
want  of  food.  More  than  half  of  the  foodless  ones 
live  on  roots  and  herbs. 

“  The  gates  of  the  American  mission  at  Van,  where 
I  lived  for  several  weeks,  are  thronged  from  sunrise 
until  sunset  with  wretched  beings  asking  in  Christ  s 
name  for  a  bit  of  bread  for  their  starving  chil¬ 
dren. 

“People  are  dying  of  starvation.  Before  I  came 
away  sixty-five  had  died  of  hunger  in  a  few  days  in 
one  district. 

“In  the  one  district  of  Moks,  in  the  province 
which  I  visited,  only  one-fourth  of  the  people  are 
left  in  their  village  homes,  the  others  having  been 
driven  out  by  Kourds  and  Turks  to  beg  their  bread  or 
die  of  starvation  in  the  mountains. 

“In  the  district  of  Shadakh  only  one-third  of  the 
people  cling  starving  to  their  ruined  homes.  The 
rest  are  homeless  wanderers,  dropping  dead  of  hunger 
and  despair.” 

The  Catholicos  of  Akhtamar,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Armenian  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Howard,  says: 

“I  know,  holy  brother,  that  your  ears  and  heart 
are  wearied  with  the  news  of  our  national  sufferings, 
but  you  well  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  record  one 
out  of  a  thousand  of  all  that  have  occurred. 

“  Beating,  mutilating  and  murdering  people,  violat¬ 
ing  women  and  girls  and  desecrating  the  holy  churches 
of  Christ  are  the  commonest  of  crimes  committed  by 
Turks  and  Kourds. 

“Some  of  the  murders  have  been  committed  by  a 
horrible  mutilation  of  the  body,  others  by  hanging, 
some  by  burning  alive,  and  still  others  by  placing  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the  abdomen  and  explod¬ 
ing  it. 

“  The  rapes  committed  have  been  simply  without 
number. 

“Soorpe  Asvadzadzin  [church],  Khosp,  was  abom¬ 
inably  desecrated  by  Kourds  on  the  night  of  April  7, 
1895,  just  before  the  people  went  there  for  special 
services.  This  was  done  by  polluting  all  figures  of 
the  cross  and  even  the  altar  itself. 

“It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  has  been 
written  in  this  account  is  only  a  single  leaf  from  the 
forest  of  persecution.  *  *  • 

“  We  know  that  all  these  outrageous  atrocities  are 
perpetrated  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  obliter¬ 
ating  the  Armenian  villages.” 
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In  the  courageoiis  Btatement  of  the  American 
Missionaries,  given  to  Mr.  Howard,  we  read  : 

“  At  the  present  writing  I  have  reliable  testimony 
from  more  than  fifty  villages  that  the  people  are  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  •  •  *  To-day  the  Turk 
has  very  nearly  approached  the  climax  of  his  policy 
to  leave  no  Armenians  to  either  need  or  receive 
foreign  protection !  This  policy  has  been  carried 
out  chiefly  by  means  of  forcible  proselyting,  murder 
and  starvation.  *  •  •  If  we  turn  to  the  condition 
of  the  peasant  still  in  his  village,  the  picture  is  even 
more  pathetic — yes,  verily  appalling  !  Neither  by 
day  or  night  is  he  for  a  moment  secure  in  his  own 
life,  as  to  the  life  and  honor  of  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  as  to  his  flocks  and  herds,  his  wheat  or  any 
other  possession.  *  *  *  Many  nearer  the  city  and 
^large  towns  have  held  on  in  the  hope  that  England 
was  going  to  do  something  for  them.  They  come  by 
scores,  and  with  hungry  eyes  ask;  ‘When  is  help 
coming?  Only  let  us  live  and  work  in  safety  !  ’  And 
when  we  say  we  hope  help  will  come  in  a  month  or 
two,  pinning  our  confidence  to  the  much-talked- of 
scheme  of  reform,  they  say  in  agonized  tones  ;  '  A 

month  or  two  !  It  is  not  a  matter  of  months,  or  even 
of  weeks  !  It  is  a  matter  of  days  !  Our  children  are 
starving  even  now  !  ’  ” 

And  of  the  immediate  outlook  Mr.  Howard  says  : 
“The  common  Kourds  are  being  told  that  when  the 
British  scheme  of  reform  is  enforced  they  will  change 
places  with  their  Armenian  slaves,  and  to  prevent 
that  they  are  planning  to  exterminate  the  Armenians 
once  and  for  all.  »  •  *  if  fj^g  British  Govern¬ 
ment  neglects  or  delays  its  duty,  not  one  Armenian 
will  be  spared.” 

The  Appeal. 

The  Executive  Committee  appeals  to  all  members 
of  churches,  church  clubs  and  other  religious  bodies, 
as  well  as  all  individuals  interested  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed,  to  join 
the  Armenian  Relief  Association  and  aid  in  organizing 
branches  wherever  possible. 

Multitudes  throughout  this  land,  who  have  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  Armenian  nation  in  their  awful 
agony,  must  have  felt  a  desire  to  help  them,  but 
there  appeared  no  way  to  offer  any  help  to  Armenia. 
To  all  such  our  appeal  will  come  as  a  welcome  op¬ 
portunity  to  join  in  the  noblest  service  for  the  cause 
of  suffering  humanity  and  a  persecuted  Church,  now 
that  relief  can  safely  be  sent  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  Government,  and  the  cause  of  the  nation 
advanced  by  co-operation  with  influential  bodies  of 
workers  abroad.  And,  surely,  those  who  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  unspeakable  sufferings  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  Armenia  and  the  heroic  martyrdom  of 
their  men  and  women  as  revealed  by  the  authoritative 
testimony  presented  in  these  pages  will  need  no 


urging  that  they  may  offer  all  the  help  they  can 
to  maintain  the  cause  and  hasten  the  deliverance  of 
afflicted  Armenia. 

Membership. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Armenian 
Relief  Association  may  become  members  thereof  by 
paying  an  annual  fee  of  $5.  The  members  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Bolletihs  of  the  Association  and  other 
literature  to  inform  them  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  and  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Armenia. 

The  Need  of  the  Hour. 

Most  urgent  are  the  appeals  for  aid  that  come  from 
the  region  of  Sassoun,  where  over  forty  villages  were 
left  in  ashes  and  blood,  and  the  survivors  scattered 
homeless  and  starving  and  ravaged  by  disease  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  terrible  sufferings  they  have  borne.  The 
heavy  snows  of  the  approaching  winter  mean  most 
cruel  death  to  thousands  of  helpless  men,  women  and 
children,  who  now  wander  over  the  hUls  subsisting 
on  roots  and  herbs  and  seeking  such  shelter  as 
rocks  and  thickets  afford.  Various  committees 
in  England  and  Scotland  are  securing  help  to 
rescue  these  people,  and  funds  may  now  be  sent 
through  the  British  Foreign  Offlee  and  the  British 
Ambassador,  at  Constantinople,  and  distributed 
through  the  Committee  of  British  consuls  and 
American  missionaries,  who  are  also  helping  to  rebuild 
the  ruined  villages.  This  Association  will  co-operate 
with  the  English  committees  which  are  directed  by 
men  like  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  the  Dukes  of  West¬ 
minster  and  Argyll  and  Canons  MacColl,  Gore  and 
Wilberforce.  We  are  confident  that,  appreciating 
the  urgency  of  the  need  and  the  great  opportunity 
thus  opened  of  sending  relief  to  the  heart  of  suffering 
Armenia,  our  American  people,  ever  ready  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  suffering  humanity,  will  by  generous 
contributions  enable  us  to  send  at  once  substantial 
aid  to  afford  shelter  and  food  to  the  thousands  of 
Armenians  who  are  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing 
in  misery. 

Contributions. 

Contributions  for  the  famine  and  in  support  of  the 
cause,  as  well  as  membership  fees,  may  be  sent  to 
CHARLES  H.  STOUT, 

Treasurer, 

Nationai.  Bank  of  the  Repobuc, 

New  York  City. 

Correspondence. 

Communications  for  information,  etc.,  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Secretaries  or  the  Chairman. 

The  Bulletin. 

Copies  of  this  number  of  the  BuijjBtin  will  be  sent 
to  any  who  may  kindly  offer  to  aid  in  its  distribu¬ 
tion. 
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MODERN  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  ARABIA 


BY  GENERAL  E.  T.  HAIG 


fionoi'iiry  / rusti'i\  Arai'itm  Mission. 


1  would  be  deeply  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  trace  the 
gradual  unfoldings  of  the  Divine  Providence  in  the  re-intro- 
duction  of  the  Gospel  into  Arabia,  thirteen  hundred  years 
after  Christianity  had  been  blotted  out  in  that  land  by  the 
sword  of  Mohammed  and  his  successors,  but  the  limits 
imposed  upon  this  article  forbid  anything  more  than  a  glance 
at  this  part  of  the  subject. 

For  many  centuries  the  Arabs 
had  ceased  to  be  ;i  menace  to 
Christianity  and  civilization. 

As  the  great  missionaries  of 
Islam  they  had  spread  their 
creed  over  nearly  half  the 
.\frican  Continent,  and  the 
ever-advancing  wave  of  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  had  begun 
even  to  threaten  the  young 
Christian  churches  on  the 
western  coast.  Still  it  was 
not  until  some  time  between 
1880  and  1890  that  Arabia 
itself,  the  cradle  and  home  ol 
the  race,  seriously  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  About  that  tint 
however,  it  became  evident 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
moving  upon  the  hearts  of  H is 
people,  and  that  the  yearnings 
of  His  love  were  beginning  to 
line!  expression  in  their 
prayers  for  the  lost  sons  of 
Ishmael.  “For  some  years," 
wrote  an  American  minister 
ill  the  far  West,  “I  and  mv  ,, 

people  have  been  praying  for  RfHH  F.^lconer. 

Arabia.”  More  than  one  appeal  went  forth  pleading  for  the  Arabs.  Interest  was 
awakened.  Old  Dr.  Lansing,  of  the  American  .Mission  in  Egypt,  who  for  over 
thirty  years  had  labored  there,  waiting  for  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  the 
Moslem  world,  when  one  of  these  appeals  fell  into  his  hands,  was  all  on  fire  to 
start  for  yemeii.  “  I  could  scarcely  keep  him,”  said  his  wife,  “  from  mounting 
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his  donkey  and  setting  off  at  once.”  Keith-Falconer  felt  the  sanie  mighty 
impulse,  left  home  and  country,  and  settled  at  Aden,  which  for  two  short  years 
became  his  mission  field,  and  then  his  grave.  Ihe  mantle  of  the  elder  Lansing 
fell  upon  his  son,  and  he  with  a  few  other  kindred  spirits  rose  up  at  the  Divine 
call  and  started  the  Arabian  Mission,  which  now  occupies  the  three  most  impor¬ 
tant  points  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula.  Another  mission,  afterward 
taken  up  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  was  commenced  at  Kerak,  on  tha 
mountains  of  Moab,  by  a  Methodist  preacher,  Mr.  Lethaby,  and  his  wife  ;  and 
Bagdad,  which  had  already  been  occupied  by  the  same  society,  in  connection 
with  their  Persian  Mission,  now  assumed  new  importance  as  a  great  Arab  city. 
Finally  the  venerable  Bishop  French,  who,  after  some  thirty  years  of  missionary 
labor  in  India,  could  not,  though  feeble  and  broken,  cease  from  his  loved  employ, 
commenced  work  at  Muscat,  where  shortly  after,  in  a  little  nook  at  the  loot  of 
the  cliffs,  where  the  waves  have  washed  up  just  sand  enough  to  afford  space  for 
a  few  graves,  he  was  laid  to  rest,  consecrating  the  whole  movement  by  his  noble 
example  of  devotedness  unto  death  for  the  salvation  of  his  fellow  men. 

Thus  six  of  the  most  important  strategic  positions  around  the  great  penin¬ 
sula  are  now  held  for  Christ ;  those  on  the  East  Coast  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf,  commanding  the  whole  hinterland  of  Central  Arabia,  by  (the  American) 
Arabian  Mission  :  that  at  Aden  by  the  Scotch  Mission  ;  and  the  two  on  the  north 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  When  we  remember  that  this  has  been 
accomplished  in  little  more  than  ten  years  since  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject,  including  all  the  preliminary  organizations 
at  home  and  inquiries  abroad,  before  actual  settlement  on  the  spot  could  be 
effected,  there  is  cause  for  thankfulness  and  praise.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  each  of  the  three  stations  of  the  Arabian  Mission  is 
held  at  the  present  moment  by  only  one  man,  whose  death  or  disablement  by 
sickness  would  instantly  stop  the  work  at  that  point.  Immediate  and  strong 
reinlorcements  are  called  for.  Only  one  side  of  the  great  fortress  is  as  yet,  and 
that  but  partially,  invested,  and  no  advance  into  the  citadel,  the  great  populous 
centres  of  Nejd  and  Jebel  Shomniar,  is  possible  without  further  help.  Ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  Arabs  need  something  more  than  half  a  dozen  men  for  their  effectual 
evangelization.  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  how  much  of  vigorous  forward  move¬ 
ment  and  exploration  has  been  done,  chiefly  by  the  Americans,  in  this  short 
period.  They  have  e.xplored  the  beautiful  mountainous  country  of  \emenin 
the  southwest ;  several  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  Hadramaut  on  the  south, 
including  the  centres  of  Makallah  and  Sheher;  and  many  hundred  miles  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  on  the  north,  making  the  acquaintance  there  of  new  forms 
of  Arab  life,  and  of  the  interesting  little  community  of  the  Sabeans,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Hemero-Baptists  of  the  first  centuries. 

They  have  anne.xed  Bahrein  and  Muscat  to  Busrah.  their  original  settle¬ 
ment,  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Zwemer  has  pushed  his  reconnaissances  inland  as  far  as 
Khateef  and  Hofhoof,  on  the  way  to  Nejd  and  Central  Arabia,  finding  more  than 
one  evidence  of  the  tiuthfulness  of  Palgrave’s  picturesque  descriptions  of  that 
country.  Thousands  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions  of  scripture  have  been 
scattered  by  the  Bible  societies  and  missionaries  around  the  various  mission 
centres.  Thus  a  good  beginning  of  the  great  work  has  been  made,  most  of  the 
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Strategic  points  (or  mission  work  have  been  occupied,  but  nothing  more;  but 
enough  at  least  has  been  done  to  show  that  if  only  the  men  now  in  the  field  be 
properly  backed  up  by  the  churches  at  home,  not  many  years  will  elapse  before 
all  Arabia,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  shall  have  heard  the  joyful  sound,  and 
"  Ishmael  shall  live." 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  conditions  of  this  great 
problem,  the  evangelization  of  Arabia.  Nothing  need  here  be  said  about  the 
geography,  climate,  etc.,  of  the  country.  Ample  information  already  e.'iists  upon 
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this  part  of  the  subject,  and  may  be  easily  found  elsewhere  by  tiiose  who  desire 
it.  Of  the  present  distribution  of  political  power,  however,  some  account  must 
be  given,  and  1  take  the  following  from  a  tract  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Zwemer. 

'■  Sinai  is  Egyptian,  and  also  the  200  miles  of  coast  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  Hedjaz  belongs  to  the  Turk,  and  he  also  grasps  (not  holds)  Yemen, 
.\sir.  El  Hasa,  and  Irak.  All  the  rest  of  Arabia  yields  neither  love,  obedience, 
nor  tribute  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  oppressed  tribes  of  Upper  Yemen  were 
recently  crushed  into  submission  but  do  not  despair  of  future  revolution.  El 
Hasa  (on  the  East  Coast)  frets  like  an  Arab  steed  under  the  yoke  of  taxation , 
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and  Mecca  itself  dictates  at  times  to  the  power  behind  the  throne  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  tribes  near  Aden,  and  the  entire  South  Coast,  including  Oman  with 
Muscat,  are  in  ore  wav  or  another  under  subsidy  or  ‘  protection  by  the  English, 
who  rule  the  Gulf,  and  have  a  voice  at  Busrah  and  Bagdad.  Wide,  wild  Nejd 
bends  to  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  greatest  Arab  of  our  day,  ibn  Rasheed,  the 
Ameer  of  Jebel-Shommar.  For  the  rest,  nomads  roam  the  free  desert,  acknowl¬ 
edging  no  Sultan  save  the  sword  :  they  hold  the  parliament  of  w'ar  or  peace  in 
the  black  tents  of  Kedar.  Thus,  within  the  last  filty  years  have  the  schisms  of 
Islam,  the  turmoil  of  ,'\rab  rebellion,  and  the  diplomacy  of  English  commerce, 
burst  the  barriers  of  the  land  of  Ishmael  for  the  All-Conquering  Son  of  Isaac ; 
the  very  cradle  of  Islam  is  almost  unveiled  for  the  heralds  of  the  Cross.  To 
which  I  may  add  that  Bahrein,  the  name  given  to  two  islands  which  lie  ju.st  ofi 
the  coast  of  El  Hasa,  and  are  the  centre  of  the  pearl  fishery,  has  in  a  remarkable 
manner  been  preserved  from  Turkish  aggression,  and  is  ruled  by  an  ,\rab  Sheikh 
under  the  control  of  the  British  Resident  at  Bushire.  The  islands  have  a  large 
population,  are  the  nearest  point  along  the  coast  to  Nejd  and  all  central  Arabia, 
and  are  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  as  a  mission  station  tor  an  advance 
in  that  direction.  In  all  these  political  arrangements  we  clearly  trace  the  over¬ 
ruling  hand  of  God,  curbing  Turkish  aggression,  suppressing  Wahabee  fanati¬ 
cism,  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  His  Gospel.  There  is  not  room  to  dwell  here 
upon  other  influences  which  have  told  in  the  same  direction,  such  as  the  e.xten- 
sion  of  commerce  and  intercourse  with  India,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  beneficent 
results  of  the  British  Government  in  that  country,  in  Aden,  and  in  Egypt. 

But  of  yet  greater  interest  is  the  question  of  the  present  religious  cond.tioii 
of  the  Arab  races.  Does  Islam  retain  its  hold  upon  them  as  firmly  as  ever?  1  low 
does  their  present  mental  attitude  toward  it,  and  toward  the  Christianity  widt  h 
it  once  supplanted,  compare  with  that  of  the  past  ages,  and  with  that  ol  ihe 
Arabs  of  North  America  ?  The  question  can  only  be  lightly  touched  upon  lieif. 
To  treat  of  it  at  all  satisfactorily  would  need  a  wider  and  luller  acquaintance  than 
we  yet  possess,  not  only  with  the  extent  to  which  the  outward  forms  of  their 
religion  are  observed,  but  also  with  the  inner  thoughts  and  life  of  the  people. 
■Arabia  is  an  immense  country,  about  three-fourths  the  size  of  India.  \  ast  por¬ 
tions  of  it  have  as  yet  been  unvisited  except  by  a  chance  traveler  passing  hastily 
through,  and  having  little  real  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants.  There  may  be 
lying,  deep  below  the  surface,  phases  of  religious  thought  in  parts  of  it  with 
which  we  are  wholly  unacquainted.  Has  Christianity  quite  died  out  in  the 
course  of  ages,  or  are  there  still  faint  memories  and  traditions  of  it  which  have 
influenced  the  religious  ideas  of  the  present  day?  We  know  not.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  another  country  which  might  be  named  such  a  survival  of  as 
remote  a  past  has  actually  taken  place,  and  may  yet  prove  a  powerful  factor  in 
the  conversion  of  its  inhabitants.  In  general  terms,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be 
said  that  the  influences  of  time  have  told  less  unfavorably,  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  upon  the  Arabs  of  Arabia  than  upon  the  scattered  but  probably 
equally  numerous  portions  of  the  race  in  North  Africa.  Romanism  with  its 
idolatry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scepticism  and  atheism  which  are  the  reaction 
from  it,  on  the  other,  are  the  only  forms  of  religious  opinion,  under  the  general 
name  of  Christianity,  which  the  Arabs  of  North  Africa  have  been  acquainted 
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with.  The  one  they  contemptuously  reject,  but  the  other  is  secretly  spreadini' 
among  the  more  cultured  classes,  especially  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  where  French 
education  is  rapidly  extending,  and  the  state  o(  mind  it  produces  is  even  more 
unfavorable  to  the  reception  of  the  truth  than  the  most  fanatical  forms  of 
Mohammedanism. 

The  isolation  of  Arabia  has  to  a  great  extent  preserved  it  from  these 
forms  of  error,  while  there  has  been  nothing  within  the  borders  of  the  peninsula 
itself  to  strengthen  or  resuscitate  faith,  or  effectually  to  counteract  the  disinte¬ 
grating  forces  of  sectarian  division,  Persian  speculative  tl.ought,  and,  more  per¬ 
haps  than  either,  the  indifference  to  all  religious  questions,  which  seems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities,  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  race,  and  which  in  the  case 
of  the  Bedouin  is  said  to  have  led  even  Mohammed  to  despair  of  their  conver¬ 
sion.  In  point  of  fact,  Islam  from  the  very  first  seems  to  have  taken  far  less  hold 
upon  the  Arabs  than  might  be  supposed.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  its 
founder  a  general  revolt  from  its  teachings  took  place,  and  for  centuries  the 
popular  religion  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  semi-paganism.  Wahabec- 
ism.  which  was  an  attempt  to  reinstate  the  religion  ol  the  prophet  by  his  favorite 
weapon,  the  sword,  has  failed  egregiously,  and  is  now  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 
The  Arabs  remain  Mohammedans  simply  because  they  know  of  nothing  better  ; 
fanatical  in  some  parts,  doubtful  and  bewildered  in  others,  not  because  they  have 
rejected  the  Gospel,  but  because  they  have  never  heard  it.  The  Bedouin,  consti¬ 
tuting  perhaps  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  population,  are  for  the  most  part  Moham¬ 
medan  only  in  name,  observing  the  prescribed  forms  in  the  neighborhood  of 
towns,  but  speedily  casting  them  aside  on  regaining  the  desert.  Yet  there  are 
men  among  them  not  wnthout  reverent  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  His  works,  thoughts  which,  according  to  Palmer,  take  some¬ 
times  the  form  of  solemn  but  simple  prayer.  .A  missionary  who  some  years  ago 
spent  more  than  two  months  with  one  of  these  tribes,  living  with  the  Sheikh, 
and  accompanying  them  in  their  wanderings  from  pasturage  to  pasturage,  found 
them  willing  though  not  particularly  interested  listeners,  and  singularly  amen¬ 
able  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  one  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  The  Sheikh, 
seeing  that  the  missionary  disliked  traveling  on  the  Sunday,  inquired  the  reason, 
and  willingly  accepted  the  word  of  the  Book  as  decisive  upon  the  point,  and 
indeed  upon  every  other  point,  and  from  that  time  the  tribe  never  marched  upon 
the  Sabbath.  How  sad  it  seems  that  so  few  of  the  race  have  as  yet  come  under 
the  sound  ol  the  Gospel  ! 

In  (he  cities  and  towns  there  is.  of  course,  a  more  rigorous  observance  of 
the  outward  forms  of  Mohammedanism,  but  there  is  also  among  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  especially  on  the  eastern  coast,  widespread  doubt.  A  missionary 
writes  ;  “  There  are  very  plain  indications  of  an  undercurrent  of  scepticism  and 

free  thought.  Indeed,  to  anyone  who  knows  the  Mohammedans  intimately,  it  is 
scarcely  an  !//i/ATCurrent  at  all.  I  know  men  in  the  most  learned  Mohammedan 
society  of  B - who,  judged  by  their  dress  and  outward  appearance,  would  be 

•  taken  for  bulwarks  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  who  yet  have  no  more 

i  belief  in  it  than  Professor  Huxley  has  in  Christianity.  One  of  these  men  aston- 

I  ished  me  by  his  expressions  of  downright  loathing  of  the  religion  of  which  he  is 

*  a  professed  teacher.” 
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It  would  be  foreign  to  the  special  object  of  this  paper,  and  altogether  be¬ 
yond  its  scope,  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
Islam.  It  may  suffice  to  say  with  regard  to  them  all,  that  holiness  of  heart  has 
absolute!'’  no  place  in  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  and  that  just  as  polygamy, 
unlimited  concubinage,  and  divorce,  being  regarded  as  of  Divine  sanction,  are 
not  in  the  least  degree  revolting  to  the  moral  sense  of  its  votaries,  so  there  is  no 
connection,  either  in  fact  or  in  popular  estimation,  between  the  most  rigorous 
observance  of  the  outward  forms,  which  are  of  its  very  essence,  and  a  holy  life. 


MISSION  HOUSE  AT  BUSRAH. 


Arabs  are  not  in  the  least  deceived  by  what  they  know  to  be  merely  out¬ 
ward  and  ritual,  and  wholly  without  effect  upon  the  heart ;  they  draw,  in  fact,  an 
unfavorable  inference  from  much  outward  show  of  religion.  InJ^orth  Africa 
they  have  a  saying  :  “  Shun  a  man  who  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  once; 
live  not  in  the  same  street  with'bne  who  has'performed  it  twice  ;  and  reside  not 
in  the  sarne^country  with  one  who  has  visited  the  Kaaba  thrice.’'  I  once  myself 
formed~one'of  a  circle  of  some  twenty  guests  in  the  house  of  an  Arab  gentleman, 
who  (excepting  myself),  when  the  evening  adthanu  ox  ziW  to  prayer,  sounded 
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forth  from  the  mosque,  joined  the  host  in  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  recita¬ 
tion  of  the  prayers,  with  the  prescribed  genuflexions  and  prostrations,  but  of 
whom  he  afterward  privately  declared  that  every  one  was  a  thief,  handing  me  at 
the  same  time  the  key  of  a  room  where  he  had  had  my  baggage  locked  up,  and 
warning  me  to  be  on  my  guard.  The  true  Christian  idea  of  prayer  appears  to  be 
wholly  wanting,  though  in  times  of  great  distress  short  ejaculatory  prayer  will  be 
put  up.  The  intercession  of  saints  is  much  resorted  to  ;  prayer  is  offered  at  their 
tombs.  At  times  the  poor  people,  failing  to  receive  an  answer  to  such  prayers, 

resort  in  their  despair  to  necromancy. 

In  Arabia  the  women  “pray.”  “At  home,”  says  Mr.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  “a 
larger  proportion  observe  the  times  of  prayer  than  do  the  men.”  (This  is  not 
the  case  in  North  Africa).  In  the  towns  girls  seldom,  and  boys  never,  “  pray,” 
until  they  are  over  twelve  years  of  age.  Women  are  seldom  or  never  allowed  to 
attend  the  public  prayers  in  the  mosque.  Few  of  the  Arabs  can  read,  perhaps 
not  above  lo  per  cent,  of  the  dwellers  in  town,  and  only  some  of  these  understand 
what  they  read  of  the  Koran.  The  Bedouin  are  wholly  illiterate.  Slaves  are 
imported  via  Jeddah  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  are  sold  in  Busrah  privately,  and 
doubtless  in  other  towns,  being  brought  from  Mecca  as  merchandise  by  the  re¬ 
turning  pilgrims.  Polygamy  is  practically  universal  among  the  well-to-do 
classes,  and  divorce,  almost  unlimited,  with  its  attendant  horrors  of  cruelty  and 
suffering,  takes  its  place  among  the  poorer.  Thus,  with  polygamy,  slavery,  and 
divorce  (all  sanctioned  by  their  religion)  the  state  of  Arab  society  may  be  imag¬ 
ined.  Happily  space  does  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  terrible  subject. 

So,  with  fasts  and  prayers  and  pilgrimages,  hoping  in  his  good  works,  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  the  prophet  (such  intercession  being 
wholly  unauthorized  by  the  Koran),  the  poor  Arab  wends  his  way  down  through 
life,  is  laid  to  rest  at  last  with  his  face  toward  Mecca,  and  passes  into  eternity 
with  a  lie  in  his  right  hand.  One  thing  he  never  knew,  that  gracious  message 
that  was  intended  to  be  familiar  as  a  household  word  to  every  member  of  the 
human  race,  that  God  loved  him  as  God  only  can  love,  that  Christ  died  for  him, 
and  that  a  free  pardon  and  full  salvation  awaited  his  acceptance.  He  knew  it 
not  because  he  was  never  told,  and  he  was  never  told  because  for  ages  the  Church 
lost  the  blessed  truth,  and  since  it  recovered  it  has  neglected  the  one  great  duty, 
to  proclaim  it  to  every  creature.  Thank  God  those  times  of  ignorance  are 
nearly  over  Through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God  the  day-spring  from  on  high 
has  visited  Arabia.  And  may  we  not  hope  that  the  churches  which  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  great  movement  will  spare  no  effort,  neither  men,  nor  life,  nor 
money  to  carry  it  on  to  the  designed  consummation. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  rise  and  progress  up  to  the  present  time  of 
the  Arabian  Missions.  A  few  brief  remarks  as  to  the  future  may  not  inappropri¬ 
ately  conclude  this  paper.  j  .u 

I.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  all  the  western  and  southern 

sides  of  Arabia  are  still  without  a  missionary.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission  at  Aden  is  doing  an  important  work,  and  there  is  a  wide  field  for  exten¬ 
sion  before  it.  Not,  however,  being  acquainted  with  its  plans  for  the  future,  do 
not  venture  to  say  anytmg  on  the  subject  here.  Jeddah,  however,  the  port  of 
Mecca  might  afford  a  base  where,  in  spite  of  the  intense  jealousy  and  watchful- 
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ness  of  the  Turk,  a  work  might  be  begun.  Asir  and  Yemen  may  not  be  accessi¬ 
ble  just  at  this  moment,  but  they  soon  will  be  so. 

2.  As  to  the  rest  of  Arabia,  including  the  eastern,  central,  and  soutnern 
provinces,  in  fact  quite  one-half  of  the  peninsula.  1  am  indebted  to  the  Kev.  S.  M. 
Zwemer  for  the  lollovving  sketch,  the  result  of  four  years’  study  of  the  subject  on 
the  spot.  Of  a  missionary  scheme,  such  as  the  Church  which  sent  him  and  his 
fellow-laborers  out  can  hardly  stop  short  of.  I  give  this  sketch  only  in  a  very 


ARAR  C.IRI,. 


abbreviated  form.  Such  a  scheme  would  include  three  provinces.  Hassa,  Oman, 
and  Nejri,  with  Husrah  on  the  north,  and  a  part  at  least  of  Hadramaut  on  the 
south.  There  would  be  twelve  centres— viz.,  the  seven  coast  towns  already 
occupied,  or  visited,  by  the  American  Mission,  four  island  towns.  Hail,  Boreyda, 
Hofhoof,  and  Riad  in  Nejd,  and  two  or  three  i,.land  towns  of  Oman,  and 
Hadramaut  (Makallah  is  included  in  the  coast  centres).  These  would  require 
twenty-four  missionaries  and  twelve  native  helpers.  The  cost  would  be,  in 
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rounil  numbers,  S30.000  a  year— viz.,  §25,000  in  aildition  to  the  present  outlay  on 
the  missionaries  and  native  helpers,  new  in  the  field.  "  With  this  demand  sup¬ 
plied,  all  of  Ea.stern,  Central,  and  Southern  .'\rabia  would  in  ten  years  be  perme¬ 
ated  with  the  Gospel  message,  by  work  and  printed  page.  Leaving  all  other 
results  with  God,  is  that  too  much  to  pay  for  such  a  privilege?  Can  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  do  it  ?  Will  she  do  it  ?  ’’  To  such  an  appeal  there  can  be  but 
one  reply.  That  Church,  when  it  look  up  the  mission  originally,  commenced  on 
an  independent  basis  as  the  .Arabian  Mission,  did  so  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  its  founders,  which,  as  the  very  title  of  the  mission  shows, 
embraced  nothing  less  than  such  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  evangelization  as 
that  above  described.  Surely  then  that  Church  will  feel  it  to  be  both  a  duty  and 
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a  privilege  to  carry  that  scheme  through  to  the  end. 

As  to  the  qualifications  needed  for  the  work,  here  is  a  description  by  one 

of  the  missionaries  now  in  the  field  : 

•‘I.  A  strong  and  sound  constitution. 

‘‘  2.  Ability  to  acquire  the  language.  This  is  the  one  and  only  qualification 
needful,  mentally.  Scholarship  is  good,  but  not  at  all  tiicessar)/.  Deep  and 
abstruse  arguers  will  not  be  wanted  in  Arabia  for  fifty  years  to  come. 

3.  As  to  character— humility,  patience,  love— these  three.  A  man  with 
a  hot  temper  could  never  stand  three  seasons  in  the  Gulf.  But  after  you  have 
got  these  for  foundation,  pde  on  all  the  fire  and  zeal  and  enthusiasm  you  can  get. 
“  Lastly,  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sine  qua  non." 
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Christians  of  America,  harken  to  your  brethren’s  call  from  the  Gulf,  come 
and  take  your  stand  by  their  side.  The  future  of  .\rabia  is  largely  in  your  hands. 
It  will  be  very  much  what  you  make  it.  “  Who  among  you  is  willing  to  conse¬ 
crate  this  day  his  service  to  the  Lord  ?  The  Lord  his  God  be  with  you,  and  let 
him  go  up.” — Reprinted  from  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  October,  1895. 
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ROGERS  A  SHERWOOD  PRESS, 
»37  W.  230  8t.,  New  YORK. 


TIbc  armcnian  TReliet  association, 

acail  in6  Efptces  IBulIMn^. 


FOR  SUFFERING  ARMENIA. 


Reverend  and  Dear  Sir; 

In  response  to  a  movement  started  by  our  Association,  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  on  October  loth,  took  the  following  action  ; 

Whereas,  The  Armenian  Church,  one  of  the  most  ancient  communions  of  Christendom,  is  being  subjected 
to  a  persecution  of  peculiar  atrocity,  involving  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  men  and  the  violation  of  women  ,  and 

Whereas,  Those  who  survive  these  terrible  persecutions  are  now  perishing  from  disease,  cold,  and  hunger  , 

and 

Whereas,  In  the  New  Testament  times,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  the  churches  of  Christendom  contributed  to 
relieve  the  necessities,  each  of  the  other ; 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  commends  to  all  those  whom  it  in  any  wise  represents,  and  to  all  Christian 
people,  the  prompt  and  energetic  employment  of  whatever  measures  may  contribute  to  the  succor  of  this  afiSicted 
people,  and  especially  such  contributions  as  may  relieve  their  sore  necessities. 

Resolved,  That  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England  be  respectfully  asked  to  take  such  action  as 
will  fitly  commend  the  cause  of  the  Armenian  Church  to  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 

Subsequently  the  National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States 
adopted  the  following  resolution,  by  rising  vote,  unanimously  : 

Whereas,  The  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  regards  with  deepest  concern 
the  inhuman  atrocities  still  continued  against  Armenians  and  other  subjects  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
for  which  the  government  of  that  Empire  is  responsible ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  judgment  the  time  has  come  when  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  take  such  measures,  in  co-operation  with  the  other  great  powers,  as  will  not  only  effectually 
protect  all  American  citizens,  missionaries  and  others  in  Turkish  dominions,  but  in  the  name  of  our 
common  humanity  will  present  a  determined  protest  against  these  barbarities,  and  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  should  give  moral  support  to  the  movement  of  European  powers  to  cause  the  outrages  to 
cease,  to  the  extent,  if  necessary,  of  the  abolition  of  the  Turkish  government. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  papers  daily  continue  to  bring  us  fresh  accounts  of  massacres  of  helpless  men,  women 
and  children,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  Christian  population  in  Turkey  is  threatened 
with  a  most  dreadful  fate,  and  never  was  the  sympathy  and  help  of  Western  Christians  more 
needed. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  regard  the  movement  worthy  of  your  support  when  you 
consider  that  this  will  be  the  first  time  in  sixteen  hundred  years  that  a  Christian  Nation  of  the 
West  has  stretched  forth  a  friendly  hand  to  this  distant  Eastern  Church,  which,  through  long 
centuries  of  martyrdom,  has  stood  alone  and  upheld  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 

The  following  cable  message  has  been  received  in  this  city  by  ex-Minister  Oscar  S.  Straus 
from  the  Rev.  Henry  O.  Dwight,  the  head  of  the  Bible  House  Mission  at  Constantinople: 

Armenia  laid  waste;  quarter  million  souls  destitute;  details  through  Central  News;  instant 
action  can  save  thousands.  Will  you  start  humanitarian  work,  forming  strong,  non-partisan  relief 
commission,  independent  of  missionaries. 


Can  you  not  have  a  collection  taken  up  in  your  church  to  relieve  the  present  urgent 
necessities  of  the  Armenians,  caused  by  the  widespread  famine  which  the  Turkish  Government 
is  systematically  fostering  as  a  quieter,  but  not  less  effective,  means  of  exterminating  the 
hated  “Qhiaour?”  Contributions  are  received  by  Charles  H.  Stout,  Treasurer,  National  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  No.  2  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  more  copies  of  the  Bulletin  if  you  can  distribute  them 
to  advantage. 

Can  you  not  also  hold  a  meeting  in  your  place  and  pass  resolutions  somewhat  similar  to 
the  appended  which  was  adopted  here,  and  send  the  same  to  President  Cleveland  at  Washington, 
and  to  your  Representative  in  Congress  and  to  your  United  States  Senator,  and  also  send  to  them 
and  to  Senator  Hoar  an  endorsement  of  the  resolution  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  the  latter  ? 

Senator  Hoar’s  resolution  reads  as  follows ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  will  support  the  President  in  the  most  vigorous  action  he  may 
deem  fit  to  take  for  the  protection  and  security  of  American  citizens  in  Turkey  and  to  obtain  redress 
for  injuries  committed  upon  such  citizens;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  make  known  to  the  Government  of  Turkey  the  strong  feeling 
of  regret  and  indignation  with  which  the  people  of  America  have  heard  of  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  persons  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Turkey,  and  that  the  American  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
view  with  indifference  any  repetition  or  continuance  of  such  wrongs. 

If  you  send  us  copies  of  any  resolutions  we  will  try  and  cable  them  to  Europe. 

Hoping  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  in  this  Christian  work. 

We  remain. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  BLEECKER  MILLER, 

Chairman. 

CHARLES  H.  STOUT, 

Treasurer. 

HERANT  M.  KIRETCHJIAN, 

General  Secretary. 
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Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  systematically  deprived  the  Armenian 
people  of  its  inalienable  rights,  including  those  of  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness; 

Whereas,  He  has  refused  to  carry  out  his  oft-repeated  promises  to  reform  said  evils,  but  has 
rather  increased  them  by  giving  his  assent  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  troops  among  them;  for 
protecting  these  troops  by  a  mock-trial  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit; 
for  cutting  off  the  trade  of  Armenia  with  all  parts  of  the  world;  for  imposing  taxes  on  them  without 
their  consent;  for  transporting  them  to  distant  places  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences. 

Whereas,  The  Sultan  has  practically  abdicated  government  in  Armenia  by  declaring  the 
Armenians  out  of  his  protection  and  waging  war  against  them; 

Whereas,  He  has  plundered  their  country,  burnt  their  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  their 
people; 

Whereas,  He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works 
of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny  already  begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  not 
paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation; 

Whereas,  He  has  brought  into  their  country  the  merciless  Kurdish  savages,  whose  known 
rule  of  warfare  is  an  indiscriminating  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions;  and. 

Whereas,  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  the  Armenian  people  has  petitioned  for  redress 
in  the  most  humble  terms,  but  their  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury;  and  a 
Prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  people;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we,  citizens  of  New  York,  in  mass  meeting  assembled,  solemnly  declare: 

That  in  our  opinion  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  forfeited  all  right  to  rule  over  the 
Armenian  people; 

That  we  respectfully  urge  our  Government  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  induce  the 
governments  of  Christendom  to  rouse  themselves  from  their  apathy  and  put  an 
end  to  this  intolerable  state  of  affairs,  which  threatens  with  extermination  thousands 
and  thousands  of  innocent  fellow  Christians; 

That  we  urge  upon  our  Government  also  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  preserve  the 
fruits  of  American  missionary  toil; 

That  we  express  our  ardent  sympathy  with  the  unutterable  sufferings  of  this  persecuted 
race;  and. 

That  we  call  upon  all  the  peoples  of  Christendom  to  insist  that  these  unutterable 
sufferings  shall  cease. 


[over.] 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  call  for  the  Mass  Meeting  in  this  city: 


FOR  ARMENIA, 

MASS  MEETING 

m 

CHICKERING  HALL, 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OP 

THE  ARMENIAN  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION, 

Thursday  Evening,  November  2ist,  at  8  o’clock. 


To  protest  against  Turkish  barbarities  ;  to  appeal  to 
the  Powers  of  Europe  and  our  Government  to  stop  the 
slaughter  of  Christians  ;  to  demand  the  protection  of 
American  life  and  property  and  the  fruits  of  American 
Christian  work  in  Armenia. 

All  citizens  who  love  justice  and  the  honor  of  the 
American  name,  attend  ! 

The  Hon.  SETH  LOW,  LL.D.,  will  preside. 

Vice-Presidents  : 

(Names  of  leading  citizens.) 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY, 


THE  POSSIBLE  EXTIRPATION  OF  THE 
ARMENIANS. 

NGLISHMEN  have  a  great,  difficulty  in  believing 
that  the  dominant  party  in  Yildiz  Kiosk  intend,  or 
at  least  intended  till  Europe  interfered,  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Armenian  people.  It  is  impossible,  they  say, 
to  kill  out  a  nation,  even  if  it  only  numbers  a  million  ;  no 
one,  they  secretly  think,  would  be  wicked  enough  to  make 
such  an  attempt,  and  they  never  give  up  the  hope  that  the 
Armenians,  driven  to  despair,  would  defend  themselves  as 
Montenegrins  do.  The  first  argument  has,  if  by  extirpa¬ 
tion  you  mean  wholesale  slaughter,  something  to  be  said 
for  it.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  kill  all  the  people  of 
any  race  which  has  once  become  civilised  enough  to 
be  aware  of  its  danger,  for  the  people  either  fight, 
and  in  defensible  places  win  the  battle,  or  they  fly, 
and,  after  incredible  hardships,  some  survive.  It  is 
not  quite  impossible,  for  Genseric  and  his  Vandals 
probably  did  kill  out  the  whole  civilised  populations  of 
Northern  Africa,  and  the  Arabs  must  have  killed  more 
than  one  or  even  two  millions  of  the  older  population  of 
Egypt,  but  still  extirpation  in  its  literal  sense  is  an 
extremely  difficult  work,  and,  except  in  the  cases  quoted, 
has  probably  never  been  carried  out  in  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word,  the  one  apparent  case,  the  total 
disappearance  of  the  highly  civilised  Cambodians,  having 
probably  been  due  either  to  a  long-continued  drought, 
or  to  an  outburst  of  malarial  disease,  such  as  emptied 
and  desolated  for  ever  the  splendid  city  of  Gour,  the 
old  capital  of  Bengal,  whose  sculptured  ruins  still 
occupy  square  miles  of  soil.  If,  however,  by  extirpation 
the  speaker  means  destruction  as  a  people,  thus  in¬ 
cluding  dispersion  as  well  as  slaughter  in  his  survey,  the 
impossibility  disappears.  The  Saxons  probably  “  de¬ 
stroyed  ”  the  Britons  in  that  fashion ;  and  Titus,  the 
“  delight  of  the  world,”  certainly  in  that  fashion  “  ex- 
the  Jews,  who  never  again  became  a  people,  or 
attempted  "’to  t!?HfitiJ.LB  the  soil  of  their  own  land.  The 
Spaniards,  in  that  sense,  “extirpated”  the  Moors,  who 
had  risen  to  a  high  civilisation,  the  few  who  remained 
in  the  Peninsula  being  absorbed  in  the  white  popu¬ 
lation,  especially  in  Algarve,  the  southern  province 
of  Portugal,  and  disappearing  finally  from  human  ken. 
It  would  not  only  be  possible,  but  easy,  for  the  Ottomans 
to  destroy  the  Armenian  people  in  this  way,  for  a  third  of 
them  at  least  are  scattered  through  the  Empire,  and  can 
be  massacred  in  detail,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds,  if 
sufficiently  persecuted  and  slaughtered,  would  fly,  as  the 
whole  upjier  class  is  flying,  into  Russia.  They  were  great 
soldiers  once,  but  they  are  not  fighters  now  ;  they  are  as 
visible  among  Mussulmans  as  goats  among  oxen  ;  they 
have  no  arms,  and  their  efforts  at  self-defence  are  as  futile 
against  weapons  of  precision  as  those  of  the  fighting  Aztecs 
against  Cortez’s  mail-clad  cavalry.  The  operation  would 
not  take  two  spring  seasons  ;  after  which  the  relics  of  the 
Armenian  people  would  be  wanderers  , perhaps  for  ever,  over 
earth,  or  perhaps,  being  Christians  and  full  of  industrial 
capacity,  would  be  absorbed  among  the  multitudes  who 
now  populate  Southern  Europe.  It  is,  as  we  conceive, 
quite  one  of  the  chances  of  the  pre»ent  day  that  the  ancient 
Armenian  people,  who  are  as  Aryan  as  the  ancient  Persians 
or  ourselves,  may  pass  from  the  face  of  earth,  dying 
finally  of  Turkish  violence  and  European  betrayal. 

The  second  reason  for  doubting  the  occurrence  of  such 
a  calamity,  the  impossibility  of  believing  that  any  one 
should  form  such  a  design  as  extirpation,  has  no  founda- 
;  tion  whatever.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
I  Titus  was  a  worse  man  than  Abd-ul-Hamid ;  and  he 
j  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  towards  the  Jews 
)  precisely  the  policy  which  the  Sultan  is  carrying  out 
towards  the  Armenians.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  in  no 
;  way  worse  than  most  Princes  of  his  time,  and  he 
S  relentlessly  carried  out  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors. 

?  Philip  II.  procured  a  decree  from  the  Inquisition  sen- 

}  fencing  to  death  the  whole  Protestant  population  of  the 
i  Netherlands.  He  was  probably  a  specially  bad  man,  but 
f  Louis  XIV.  was  not,  and  he  treated  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects  precisely  as  the  Sultan  is  now  treating  the  Armenians. 
Even  in  our  own  time  a  great  Christian  Sovereign  has 
begun  the  expulsion  of  three  millions  of  Jews,  and  only 


this  week  two  orators  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  de¬ 
manded  the  deportation  of  the  same  race  in  tones 
which  indicated  that  if  the  work  were  accomplished  by 
mob  violence — which  would  involve  massacre — they  at 
least  would  not  be  displeased.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  Sultan  should  be  more  merciful  than  these  men, 
and  one  strong  reason  why  he  should  not.  He  probably 
shares  to  the  full  the  impression  of  his  Mahommedan 
subjects,  that  the  Armenians  are  guilty  of  treason,  and 
have  become  a  danger  to  Islam.  He  knows,  it  is  true, 
that  they  do  not  rise  in  insurrection,  but  he  believes  that 
they  are  appealing  to  the  foreigner,  and  that  it  is  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  hostility  that  European  squadrons 
are  gathering  in  menace  on  his  coasts.  Under  those 
circumstances  he,  as  Khalif,  is  not  only  entitled  to 
“  restore  order,”  but  is  bound  to  do  it,  and  may  very 
easily,  as  Mahommedan  and  as  Turk,  believe  as  Titus 
believed,  that  the  interest  of  the  Faith  or  of  the  Empire 
requires  a  policy  of  extirpation.  That  those  around  him 
believe  this  is  patent  on  the  face  of  things,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  ordinary  Ottomans  believe  it  too,  for  they 
have  the  instinct  of  a  dominant  caste,  they  see  how 
Armenians  hate  them,  and  they  know  that  whenever  they 
are  threatened,  their  Christian  subjects  appeal  to  Europe 
with  more  or  less  success.  That  the  Armenians  are  com¬ 
paratively  rich  and  pleasant  to  plunder  is  true  too,  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Times  argued  on  Tuesday ;  but  the  grand 
motive  of  the  massacres  is  not  greed,  but  hatred,  hatred  like 
that  of  Ferdinand  for  Moors,  Louis  XIV.  for  Huguenots,  or 
Dr.  Lueger  for  Jews.  There  is  no  hope  for  Armenians  im 
the  second  argument;  and  none  in  the  final  one  that  they 
can  resist.  They  cannot  resist  effectually.  Englishmen 
could  not,  if  they  were  disarmed,  undrilled,  and  surrounded 
at  once  by  a  regular  and  most  formidable  soldiery,  and  by 
a  hostile  and  well-armed  mob.  You  might  as  well 
expect  the  Jews  to  resist  in  Russia,  or  the  gipsies  in 
Roumania,  or  the  Catholics  in  Great  Britain.  They 
have  not  the  means  to  resist,  and  if  they  do,  they  are 
only  crushed  more  completely  and  more  quickly,  for 
though  the  Regulars  do  not  interfere  at  first,  they  will 
not  stand  by  and  see  their  co-religionists  defeated  by  men 
whom  they  regard  as  “risen”  and  ungrateful  slaves.  The 
Americans  would  not  assist  blacks  against  whites  in  a. 
local  riot,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Turk  for  a  Christian 
subject  who  disobeys  is  deeper  than  the  hatred  of  an 
American  for  an  “  insolent  ”  black,  for  he  thinks  he  is 
justified  by  his  creed,  which  the  American  does  not,  and 
he  has  a  fear  that  his  opponents  may  find  foreign 
protection,  from  which  the  American  is  exempt.  In- 
plain  English,  the  Armenian,  having  once  aroused  Otto¬ 
man  jealousy  as  well  as  hate,  must  either  be  protected 
from  the  outside,  or  he  will  perish. 

Our  people  will  understand  the  whole  situation  if  th& 
Macedonians  should  rise  in  insurrection,  and  be  put  down 
as  the  Armenians  are  being  “  put  down.”  The  sympathy 
of  Europeans  and  Asiatics  is  so  imperfect,  that  even  the 
modern  passion  of  pity  grows  cold  when  the  victims  belong 
to  the  latter  continent.  The  Japanese  massacre  of  the 
Chinese  in  Port  Arthur  hardly  stirred  Europe  more  than  a- 
great  railway  disaster  would  have  done.  The  great  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  was  no  doubt  condemned, 
especially  by  religious  persons,  but  it  woke  none  of  the 
passionate  feeling  aroused  two  centuries  before  by  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Huguenots  of  France.  Not  only 
were  the  flying  Hebrews  not  welcomed  here  as  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  fed,  comforted,  and  subsidised,  but 
the  mass  of  the  population  objected  to  their  coming, 
sulkily  declaring  that  Russian  Jews  were  a  dirty  lot,  and 
would  bring  down  the  general  rate  of  wages.  Even  for 
these  Armenians,  though  the  existence  of  treaties  and  a 
general  horror  of  Turks  wakes  in  this  country  a  cer¬ 
tain  energy  of  denunciation,  the  general  sympathy  is 
imperfect,  the  subscriptions  for  the  ruined  come  in 
in  driblets,  and  many  of  the  journals  are  willing  to 
believe  not  only  that  Armenians  are  disagreeable 
folk— which  is  true  enough  of  classes  among  them,  they 
often  displaying  the  Asiatic  tendency  to  insolence 
in  prosperity — but  that  they  are  capable  of  rising  volun¬ 
tarily  upon  Mussulmans,  which  is  like  saying  that  the 
Jews  of  our  East-End  are  capable  of  organising  a  re¬ 
volt.  The  Macedonians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as 
European  as  we  are.  Every  blow  struck  will  be  realised 
all  through  Europe ;  and  if  the  Macedonian  women  are 
treated  as  Armenian  women  have  been  treated,  nothing 
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annual  sum  which  the  people  of  this  Kingdom  either  would  or 
could  afford  to  dispense  with  and  to  replace,  quite  nnneces- 
•sarily,  by  an  increase  in  the  rates. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  a  memorial  to  the  late  Professor  Huxley, 
the  eminent  biologist  and  the  founder,  as  we  may  call  him, 
certainly  the  namer,  of  the  growing  company  of  Agnostics. 
He  deserves  to  be  remembered,  for  he  was,  in  his  own  way, 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  of  our  generation ;  and  as  a  member 
of  the  London  School  Board,  he  did  a  good  deal,  in  spite  of 
his  own  doubts,  to  encourage  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  our 
elementary  schools, — probably  the  most  impressive  of  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  they  diffuse.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  of  Education,  under  which  Professor 
Huxley  had,  in  his  laborious  life,  worked  in  so  many  important 
Commissions,  took  the  chair,  and  enumerated  his  great  services 
to  science  and  to  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-eitizens  ;  and  after 
a  speech  from  Professor  Michael  Poster,  Lord  Kelvin  followed 
with  a  cordial  and  generally  just  eulogy  on  the  great  qualities 
and  the  indefatigable  labours  of  the  equally  original  and 
popular  biologist,  but  Lord  Kelvin  added  what  we  think  was 
a  mistaken  tribute  to  his  “contributions  to  thought  in  respect 
of  theology,”  describing  them  as  of  a  character  which  would 
put  Huxley’s  “name  and  fame  in  a  very  high  position  indeed.” 
They  were,  no  doubt,  contributions  of  great  vivacity  and  that 
-displayed  much  reading,  but  of  little  judgment  and  no  impar¬ 
tiality.  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  was  the  best,  for  he  treated  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  as  the  ablest  and  most  effective  of  the  exponents 
of  Darwin’s  evolutional  doctiines.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  touched 
effectively  on  Huxley  as  a  spokesman  of  the  Agnostics  mili¬ 
tant,  and  described  him  as  one  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Biglow 
Papers,  could  not  be  matched  “for  putting  in  a  downright  lick 
between  the  eyes  of  humbug,”  which  was  quite  true,  though 
it  should  have  been  added  that  he  sometimes  missed  his  aim, 
iind  struck  a  hard  and  wild  blow  at  thinkers  wiser  than  him¬ 
self.  Bat  the  meeting  ended  in  the  determination  to  erect 
a  statue  to  Huxley  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  to 
•btiike  a  medal  in  connection  with  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons.  None  of  his  admirers  said,  what  we  believe  to  be  true, 
that  if  Huxley  had  chosen  to  devote  his  great  gifts  to  political 
^ife,  he  might  have  proved  a  very  unique  and  potent  force  in 
Parliament. 

On  Wednesday  Lord  Halsbury  opened  the  Winter  Session 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  by  an  interesting  paper  on 
poetry.  The  drift  was  rather  to  minimise  (we  think,  even 
•excessively)  the  significance  of  metre  and  rhyme,  and  to  treat 
prose  as  in  a  very  large  degree  the  instrument  of  poetic 
thought.  No  doubt  it  is,  but  rhythm  and  rhyme  add  so 
much,  not  merely  by  charming  the  ear,  but  by  defining  the 
form,  and  bringing  out  the  mutual  relations  and  adaptations 
of  the  various  elements  in  all  imaginative  conceptions,  that  we 
do  think  poetic  thought  without  rhythm  and  rhyme,  is  like  a 
soul  without  a  body,  a  wandering  spirit  seeking  in  vain  for 
any  adequate  organ  of  expression.  Lord  Halsbury  concluded 
■with  a  very  just  and  wise  attack  on  sensual  poetry,  in  which 
the  sensual  element  drowns  the  true  ideal  spirit  of  poetry. 
Doubtless  it  is  true  that  poetry  is  essentially  one  of  the 
upward  forces  of  our  nature,  and  that  when  its  magic  is 
used  to  lay  to  sleep  or  paralyse  those  upward  impulses, 
there  is  a  painful  consciousness  of  perversion,— of  the  abuse 
of  a  divine  gift, — as  if  wings  were  used  only  to  help  in  crawling 
on  the  earth,  or  to  stimulate  the  appetites.  We  should  have 
liked  a  fuller  report  of  Lord  Halsbury’s  interesting  address. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  received  a  deputation  on  Thursday 
in  favour  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  new  teaching 
University  of  London,  and  to  unite  that  University  with 
the  present  examining  University,  as  was  proposed  by  the 
recent  Commission.  The  Duke  is  evidently  very  friendly  to 
the  proposal,  but  also  very  anxious  (and  wisely  anxious)  to 
conciliate  those  who  think  that  the  administration  of  the  new 
teaching  University  will  be  more  or  less  inconsistent  with 
the  administration  of  the  present  examining  University  on 
the  old  principles,  and  may  end  in  spoiling  the  latter  without 
succeeding  in  giving  to  London  a  very  much  higher  array  of 
efficient  teachers.  The  friends  of  the  new  teaching  University 
evidently  fear  that  Convocation  will  very  probably  defeat 
their  wishes,  and,  if  allowed,  veto  their  plans.  However  that 


may  be,  the  Duke  is  surely  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  not  in  this  case  be  the  lioa 
in  their  path.  We  should  think  it  is  very  likely  that  ho  will 
be.  For  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  establish  the  desired 
staff  of  teachers  without  a  very  large  contribution  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  University  from  public  resources. 
Even  if  Convocation  and  the  teachers  work  together  with 
the  most  admirable  unanimity,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
set  on  foot  a  great  staff  of  brilliant  teachers  without  great 
resources  for  the  brilliant  payment  of  the  brilliant  men 
required. 

The  University  of  St.  Andrews  prefers  the  Marquis  of  Bute 
to  the  Speaker  who  so  recently  resigned  the  Chair  of  the  House 
of  Commons, — Viscount  Peel, — for  their  new  Rector.  Lord 
Bute  obtained  120  votes  to  80  given  to  Lord  Peel.  We  sup¬ 
pose  that  Lord  Bute’s  unquestionable  Caledonianism  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  Or  was  it  that  the  students  of 
St.  Andrews  wished  to  know  what  a  great  Catholic  would  say 
of  the  ideal  aims  of  a  modern  University?  We  should 
hardly  have  expected  that  from  a  Scotch  constituency.  For 
our  own  part,  we  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  heard 
Lord  Peel — who,  except  as  a  very  great  and  dignified  political 
Judge,  is  hardly  known  to  the  English  public, — speaking  with 
perfect  freedom  to  any  great  section  of  the  rising  generation, 
just  as  Carlyle  spoke  to  the  students  of  Edinburgh.  We  hear 
what  all  sorts  of  Progressives  with  formulated  doctrines  of 
their  own  say  to  the  rising  generation.  We  should  like  to 
have  heard  what  a  great  Moderate  who  has  watched  the  war¬ 
fare  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  thinks  of  the  hopes 
of  the  present  generation,  and  the  best  way  of  securing  their 
fulfilment. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Lord  De  Tabley,  one  of 
the  very  few  poets  among  the  present  aristocracy.  He 
died  yesterday  week.  His  first  poem,  “  Philoctetes  in 
Lemnos,”  was  probably  his  best,  and  a  very  fine  study  in 
the  Greek  school.  But  both  the  volumes  of  shorter  poems 
which  he  published  within  the  last  few  years,— one  of  them 
scarcely  a  year  ago, — contained  some  true  poetry. 
succeeded  to  the  peerage  he  cotflL J  ■» !.  JW '  J ii  .’jTiTre,  as  a 
follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1868 ;  but  before  the  counties 
had  received  household  suffrage,  which  did  not  occur  till 
seventeen  years  later,  a  Liberal  had  little  chance  in  Mid- 
Cheshire,  and  he  was  defeated.  His  poetry  was  most 
successful  when  he  dealt  with  classical  subjects,  but  he 
wrote  a  very  impressive  poem  on  the  subject  of  Jael  the 
wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
breathed  a  very  Hebrew  spirit,  or  in  any  way  embodied  the 
temper  of  Deborah’s  great  song.  Lord  De  Tabley  took  a 
high  place  among  the  poetie  minores  of  the  day.  And  indeed, 
except  Lord  Houghton’s,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s,  we  cannot 
at  present  recall  any  other  name  in  the  House  of  Lords  which 
has  even  put  in  a  claim  to  be  that  of  a  poet  at  all.  The  peerage 
expires  with  him. 

The  German  Government  is  trying  to  solve  the  agricultural 
problem  by  encouraging  the  production  of  beet.  A  tax,  ex¬ 
pected  to  yield  £1,570,000  a  year,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  importation 
of  sugar,  and  of  this  amount  £1,000,000  is  to  be  expended  in 
tripling  the  bounties  on  home-grown  beet-sugar.  This  will,  it 
is  believed,  so  stimulate  the  cultivation  that  over-production 
is  feared,  and  the  amount  grown  on  each  farm  will  therefore 
be  fixed  by  Government  inspectors.  Any  sugar  produced  in 
excess  of  that  will  be  specially  and  heavily  taxed,  and  the 
proceeds  reserved  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  bounty 
fund.  It  is  believed  that  under  this  scheme  the  price  of 
sugar  will  rise  30  per  cent ,  while  of  course  exporting 
facilities  will  be  greatly  increased,  the  bounty  enabling  the 
farmers  to  sell  to  exporters  cheaply.  The  whole  scheme  is 
one  of  Protection  in  its  worst  form,  but  it  will  probably  be 
rejected  by  Parliament. 

We  ought  to  record  a  fact  very  creditable  to  France,  which 
is  endorsed  by  English  witnesses.  The  Hovas  did  fight  a 
little  when  Antananarivo  was  attacked,  but,  nevertheless,  when 
the  French  got  in,  they  maintained  perfect  order.  There  was 
neither  pillage  nor  massacre,  and  the  foreigners  in  particular 
were  carefully  protected.  All  food  taken  was  paid  for,  and 
the  people  seeing  this,  brought  in  supplies  freely,  and  in  a 
few  hours  life  was  proceeding  in  the  capital  much  as  usual. 

Bank  Kate,  2  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday,  107^.  ^ 
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could  save  either  the  throne  of  the  Sultan  or  the  Osmanli 
caste.  The  mysterious  comity  of  race  will  influence  us  as 
well  as  pity  ;  and  those  who  pity  will  not  flush,  but  turn 
white  round  the  lips  as  only  Europeans  do.  Then,  and  we 
begin  to  fear  not  till  then,  we  shall  realise  to  the  full 
extent  what  the  Armenians  have  suffered  and  are  suffering, 
and  what  the  real  danger  is, — that  they  will  be  actually 
exterminated. 


THE  MAGNETISM  OF  POLITICS. 

E.  JOHN  MORLEY  is  about  to  return  to  political 
life  after  the  extremely  short  interval  which  has 
elap.sed  since  his  defeat  at  Newcastle.  The  Montrose 
Burghs  will,  no  doubt,  afford  him  the  opportunity  he 
desires.  We  do  not  doubt  that  from  his  point  of  view 
he  is  right.  If  he  really  believes,  as  he  does,  that 
the  cause  of  Irish  Home-rule  is  the  cause  of  true  peace 
and  true  Union  between  England  and  Ireland,  it  is  fitting 
that  it  should  have  at  least  one  earnest  and  able  represen¬ 
tative  in  a  House  of  Commons  which,  outside  the  Irish 
Radical  party,  has  hardly  any  ardent  believer  in  that  cause, 
certainly  none  of  Mr.  Morley’s  calibre.  But  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  so  considerable  a  writer  and  thinker,  to  fly  back  into 
the  thick  of  political  strife,  as  a  moth  flutters  back  into  the 
candle,  after  he  has  felt  how  much  he  has  suffered  in  the 
distractions  of  political  war,  and  on  the  whole  to  how  little 
purpose,  is  interesting  and  significant.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  one  statesman  of  the  last  Cabinet  who  did  not  feel 
that  he  had  lost  caste  by  his  three  years’  tenure  of  office. 
He  had  kept  Ireland  quiet,  and  had  ruled  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  success.  Unionists,  of  course,  hold,  as  we  cer¬ 
tainty  hold  very  strongly,  that  he  succeeded  so  far  as  he  did 
succeed,  because  he  had  all  the  powers  of  the  present  Union 
to  help  him,  and  not  in  any  degree  because  he  proposed  to 
himself  to  annihilate  those  powers.  But  that  is  nothing 
to  our  present  purpose.  We  are  not  going  to  return  to 
the  old  and  almost  exhausted  question  whether  he  is  right 
or  wrong,  but  only  to  discuss  what  are  the  causes 
apart  from  political  conviction  which  have  brought  him 
back,  under  circumstances  so  discouraging,  to  the  battle. 
He  has  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  great  writer.  He  has 
every  excuse,  if  literature  could  possibly  furnish  an  excuse, 
for  acquiescing  in  his  defeat,  and  leaving  the  cause  of 
Irish  Home-rule  to  a  future  generation  to  revive,  if  haply 
it  be  really  so  sound  and  so  just  that  the  future  can 
be  trusted  to  revive  it.  Many  men  who  had  possessed 
Mr.  Morley’s  great  literary  gifts  would,  after  his  fifteen 
years’  experience  of  the  weariness  and  the  dust  of  hopeless 
battle,  have  returned  with  a  certain  sense  of  relief  and 
thankfulness  to  their  literary  work,  and  would  have 
If  joiced  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  old  life.  Not  so  Mr. 
Morley.  Though  he  has  endured  more  disappointment 
and  more  varieties  of  disappointment  than  fall  to  the  lot 
of  most  statesmen,  disappointment  at  the  miserable  inca¬ 
pacity  of  his  Irish  proteges  even  more  than  at  what  he  must 
regard  as  the  perversity  of  his  English  adversaries,  he 
is  not  disheartened.  Turning  away  from  the  brilliant 
career  which  is  open  to  him  in  literature,  he  goes  back  to 
the  miserable  confusions  and  the  fruitless  efforts  of  a 
strife  which  it  would  seem  that  mere  politicians  could 
wage  with  just  as  much  (or  just  as  little)  effect,  with 
an  eager  a].)petite,  to  us  almost  amazing.  What  is  the 
secret  of  the  craving  which  takes  him  back  to  it  ? 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  imperious  sense  of  duty. 
Nor  are  we  going  to  deny  it.  But  such  a  sense  of  duty  is  quite 
inseparable  from  an  equally  strong  sense  of  desire  to  per¬ 
form  that  duty.  No  man  in  his  place  could  feel  this  duty 
to  be  obligatory  upon  him  unless  the  eagerness  for  the  fray 
gave  him  full  assurance  that  he  could  adequately  perform 
it.  If  his  intellectual  conviction  that  the  cause  of  Irish 
Home-rule  is  the  cause  of  liberty  were  ever  so  strong,  he 
would  not  feel  himself  under  a  positive  obligation  to  lose 
himself  again  in  the  din  of  battle,  unless  he  had  that  deep 
craving  for  the  “delight  of  battle  with  his  peers”  which 
alone  qualifies  a  man  for  such  feats  of  knight-errantry. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  whence  that  deep  delight  in  battle, 
— and  such  chaotic  battle  too, — really  comes  ?  Mr.  Morley 
is  in  most  directions  a  jirofound  sceptic  ;  a  sceptic  in  the 
truest  sense.  Nobody  knows  better  than  he  how  to  state 
the  reasons  against  as  well  as  for  the  dubious  conclusions 
in  which  on  most  speculative  subjects  he  is  disposed  to  rest. 
If  he  saw  it  to  be  for  his  advantage,  even  as  an  Irish  states¬ 
man,  to  set  forth  the  position  of  his  opponents  with  regard 


to  the  question  on  which  he  is  divided  from  them,  with- 
great  candour  and  force,  there  is  not  one  of  those- 
opponents  who  could  do  it  better.  It  is  not  for  want  of. 
discerning  the  strength  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  case,  . 
that  he  cleaves  so  faithfully  to  his  own  side  of  it.  If  he  t 
had  as  much  of  the  moral  temper  of  the  sceptic  as  he  has- 
of  the  intellectual  qualifications  for  one  who  balances- 
between  opposite  conclusions,  he  would  certainly  not  rush- 
back  to  the  battle  with  the  ardour  which  he  actually  i 
displays.  But  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Morley  has  all  the 
temper  of  the  eager  combatant,  with  all  the  intellectual 
furniture  of  the  impartial  thinker.  He  loves  to  breathe 
the  air  of  battle,  even  though  no  one  could  expound  better, 
— if  he  chose, — the  reasons  for  expecting  ultimate  defeat 
as  well  as  those  for  anticipating  ultimate  victory. 

This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  magnetism  of  politics  for 
not  a  few  men  of  otherwise  very  speculative  and  impartial 
minds.  There  is  something  of  the  same  attraction  for 
political  strife  in  Mr.  Balfour,  though  in  him  it  appears  to 
be  combined  with  less  of  the  blind  ardour  of  battle,  than  it 
is  in  Mr.  Morley.  Here  are  two  first-rate  men,  who,  both 
of  them  seem  to  be  possessed  of  large  insight  into  the 
difficulties  of  confident  belief,  though  the  one  always 
inclines  towards  revolutionising  the  world  without  any  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  revolution  will  be  overruled  by  any  higher 
power,  and  the  other  towards  keeping  it  in  the  groove  of 
cautious  progress.  Yet  both  are  attracted  to  political 
warfare  by  a  delight  in  combat  which  seems  singularly 
combined  with  their  gift  for  a  certain  intellectual 
neutrality.  We  can  understand  Mr.  Balfour  better  than  we 
can  understand  Mr.  Morley,  because  at  the  centre  of  his 
mind  there  is  certiinly  a  profound  trust  in  the  orderly  super¬ 
intendence  of  human  progress  which  suits  his  attitude  as  a 
Conservative  though  progressive  statesman.  It  is  far  less 
easy  to  understand  the  association  of  something  liko- 
vehemently  revolutionary  sympathies,  such  as  Mr.  Morley 
in  all  his  French,  and  in  some  of  his  English  writings, 
displays,  with  a  clear  discernment  of  the  case  on  the  other- 
side, — for  Mr.  Morley  does  not  think  that  there  is  any 
ultimate  reason  for  identifying  the  government  of  the- 
world  with  his  own  principles.  But  even  in  the  case  of- 
Mr.  Balfour  it  is  impressive  and  not  without  a  certain, 
strangeness  to  find  so  much  speculative  balance  of  mind 
united  with  so  much  pleasure  in  t’ne  actual  occupation 
and  duty  of  the  conduct  of  the  battle.  In  Mr.  Morley’s  case 
it  is  still  stranger,  for  he  cannot  rely  on  any  superintend¬ 
ing  power  on  the  side  on  which  he  fights,  and  yet  he  can 
see,  when  he  chooses,  all  the  array  of  considerations  which 
make  against  him,  quite  as  clearly  as  those  which  make 
for  him. 

The  truth  is,  we  suppose,  that  the  magnetism  of  politics- 
for  minds  of  considerable  speculative  width,  comes  from 
the  joy  of  warfare  for  its  own  sake,  which  inspires  so  many 
wills,  without  necessary  relation  to  the  intellectual  con¬ 
victions  on  which  the  minds  of  the  combatants  rest. 
Clough,  in  his  “  Amours  de  Voyage,”  descants  powerfully 
on  the  “  ruinous  force  of  the  will”  in  supplementing  in¬ 
tellectual  bias  by  an  almost  arbitrary  fiat  of  its  own.  We 
are  disposed  to  discern  this  “  ruinous  force  of  the  will  ”  in 
Mr.  John  Morley’s  eagerness  for  political  combat  on  the 
revolutionary  side.  He  discerns  clearly  all  that  can  bo 
urged  on  the  Conservative  side.  No  one  discerns  it 
better.  But  for  all  that  he  delights  in  the  fray,  and 
delights  in  it  all  the  more  when  he  finds  himself  advo¬ 
cating  the  losing  side.  Of  no  one  can  it  be  said  more 
truly,  “  Victrix  causa  diis  p)lacuit,  sed  viota  Catoni.”  He 
can  understand  fully  all  that  makes  for  Conservatism,  blit¬ 
he  has  a  special  joy  in  all  that  makes  for  the  defeat  of- 
Conservatism,  and  for  turning  politics  topsy-turvy.  The 
magnetism  of  politics  is  not  an  intellectual  m.ignetisui. 
It  is  a  fascination  for  the  fray  itself.  And  there  appears 
to  be  an  even  greater  joy  in  the  battle  on  the  side  of 
revolution  than  there  is  on  the  side  of  Conservatism,  for 
the  revolutionist  fights  for  the  joy  of  the  battle  alone,  for 
the  delight  of  upsetting  conventional  assumptions  which 
irritate  him,  the  Conservative  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  type,  fights 
as  the  servant  and  the  minister  of  the  power  which  has 
conducted  the  long  development  of  human  civilisation. 


THE  THREAT  OF  REPRESSION  IN  GERMANY. 

HE  news  from  Germany  is  not  good.  Statements 
reach  us  from  all  sides  that  a  change  has  passed 
over  the  Emperor’s  mind  with  regard  to  Socialism,  and 
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the  kindred  body  of  opinion  which  in  Germany  calls 
itself  Social  Democracy.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
leit^n  his  Majesty  imagined  that  he  could  cure  Socialism 
as°a  State  disease  by  improving  the  conditi^  of  all 
workmen,  and  he  called  a  conference  of  European 
representative  men  to  consider  the  subject.  ihey 
gave  him  little  more  help  than  writers  on  economics 
have  hitherto  done,  but  he  persevered  in  his  efforts, 
and  carried  by  a  sort  of  dead  heave  the  Bills  ensuring 
damages  to  woikraen  injured  while  at  work,  and  securing 
for  a  section  of  them  pensions  in  old  age.  The  artisans 
were  greatly  pleased  by  his  demeanour;  they  called 
William  II.  “the  workmen’s  Emperor.”  and  for  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  Socialism  and  Social  Democracy  had  both 
fallen  to  a  discount.  Very  soon,  however,  the  workmen 
found  that  the  Emperor  had  not  granted,  as  he  could  not 
arant,  the  things  they  really  desired— namely,  a  higher 
minimum  wage— this  is  the  point  at  which  the  German 
industrial  system  breaks  down  —  an  eight-hours  da,y, 
and  aid  while  out  of  work  ;  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Social  Democrat  leaders  resumed  its  influence  on 
their  minds.  At  the  last  election  nearly  600,000 
votes  were  thrown  for  the  Socialist  candidates  of 
different  shades,  and  their  leaders  openly  boasted  that 
they  formed  the  largest  single  and  homogeneous  party  in 
the  State.  They  developed,  moreover,  a  certain  amount 
of  statesmanship;  fought  against  the  steadily  increasing 
military  expenditure;  made  a  sort  of  agreement  with 
Anti-Semitism,  which  is  always  and  everywhere  _  anti- 
capitalism  ;  and  even  agreed,  though  only  by  a  majority, 
to  conciliate  the  peasantry  by  withdrawing  a  grand 
clause  in  their  programme,— namely,  the  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  land.  The  peasants,  who  are  most  ot 
them  freeholders,  or  tenants  beyond  eviction,  are  not 
going  to  put  over  themselves  an  irresistible  and  most 
penurious  landlord.  Whether,  in  addition,  the  Socialists 
began  to  advocate,  as  one  of  them  advised,  a  determined 
propagandism  in  the  barracks,  we  do  not  quite  know,  any 
such  clause  in  their  programme  being,  of  course,  studiously 
concealed ;  but  two  or  three  trials  have  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  such  an  intention  on  their  part,  it  not  being  likely 
that  even  devotees  of  the  system  would  run  so  terrible  a 
risk  without  sanction  from  the  central  organisation.  At 
all  events,  the  Emperor  grew  irritated  .with  his  dis¬ 
appointment  and  the  evident  intention  of  his  enemies  to 
secure  a  majority  for  Labour,-— an  irritation  mani¬ 
fested  in  repeated  speeches  ;  his  irritation  was  deepened 
very  naturally  by  the  Socialist  address  to  French 
workmen  protesting  against  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 
vei-fary  of  Sedan  ;  and  of  late  he  has  seemed  disposed 
to  doubt  whether  repression,  pure  and  simple,  would  not 
be  wiser  than  conciliation.  He  has  allowed  the  public 
prosecutors,  for  instance,  to  prosecute  the  mildest 
utterances  of  Democratic  opinion,  and  to_  treat  all 
criticism  of  his  own  acts,  policy,  or  words,  as  lese-majeste. 
So  zealous,  indeed,  are  the  police,  and  so  severe  the 
Judges,  that  at  this  moment  liberty,  even  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  in  Germany,  does  not  exist  for  the  Press,  and  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  Delbnick  incident,  it  hardly  exists  for 
publicists  at  all.  Moreover,  he  has  allowed  the  police  or 
ordered  the  police  to  seize,  with  every  circumstance  of 
insult  and  violence,  all  the  private  papers  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Committee,  and  of  all  its  conspicuous  members 
whether  past  or  present.  The  High  Conservatives  of 
Prussia,  however,  are  not  satisfied  with  these  strong 
measures,  and  they  press  on  their  King  advice  which  is 
best  indicated  in  the  following  sentences,  attributed  by 
the  Times'  correspondent  to  Herr  Stumm,  a  great  industrial 
magnate,  and  a  confidant  of  the  King : — 

"  In  connection,”  he  writes,  ”  with  this  recrudescence  of  police 
iJctivity  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote,  though  one  can  only  do  so 
with  all  reserve,  the  language  recently  used  at  Sa^brucken, 
according  to  the  Franlcfurter  Zeitung,  by  one  of  the  Emperor  s 
most  intimate  friends,  Herr  von  Stumm,  the  great  industrial 
magnate,  who  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  outspoken  advocates  of  repressive  measures.  All 
Socialist  movements,’  he  is  said  to  have  declared,  ‘  whether  they 
are  called  Christian,  Social,  or  by  any  other  name,  only  bring 
grist  to  the  Social  Democratic  mill  and  promote  revolution,  for 
my  part  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  avert  from  Germany  such  a 
disaster  as  a  revolution  must  be.  lam  going  to  join  the  Em- 
i  perors  shooting  party  on  Friday,  and  as  I  know  that  his  Majesty 
^  shares  all  my  views  in  this  respect,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  impress 
upon  iifin  the  necessity  of  using  force, regardless  of  consequences, 
even  if  i'.  ^eads  to  a  life-and-death  struggle.’  ” 

It  is  not,  of  course,  proven  that  the  Emperor  is  intending 


to  appeal  to  forces  outside  the  Constitution  ;  but  it  seems 
certain  that,  within  its  limits,  his  Majesty  has  broken 
finally  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  that  he  has  no 
longer  any  hope  from  measures  of  amelioration. 

That  is  bad  news.  It  is  of  the  highest  moment  for 
Europe,  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  that  the 
organisation  of  Germany  should  be  strong,  and  a  war 
between  the  Emperor  and  a  great  section  of  his  people 
would,  even  if  the  war  were  conducted  constitutionally 
through  statutes,  seriously  weaken  it.  He  would  not,  to 
benln  with,  carry  all  the  smaller  States  with  him,  Baden, 
for  example,  a  most  loyal  State,  would  be  certain  to  resist, 
as  probably  would  Bavaria  and  the  Free  Cities,  and  their 
example  would  intensify  the  irritation  in  Prussia.  He 
would  find  it  most  difficult  to  carry  any  new  financial 
Bills  in  the  Parliament,  and  be  would  be  exposed  to 
a  volley  of  criticism  within  the  Reichstag  which  he 
could  scarcely  suppress  without  avowedly  prohibiting 
the  sittings  of  that  body,  and  thus  assuming  auto¬ 
cratic  power  within  the  entire  Empire.  The  Liberals, 
though  not  Socialists,  share  in  their  disgust  at  purely 
repressive  laws,  while  the  Conservatives  would  make  their 
support  depend,  as  they  have  already  threatened,  upon 
measures  the  immediate  and  direct  efiect  of  which  would 
be  to  raise  the  price  of  food  and  thus  furnish  the  Socialists 
with  a  new  army  of  recruits,  who  would  plead  before  the 
tribunals  hunger  as  a  final  excuse.  Even  in  Prussia  itself, 
where  loyalty  is  so  powerful  and  the  bureaucracy  so  strong, 
pure  repression  carried  out  to  its  logical  extreme,  must 
sooner  or  later  weaken  the  Executive.  The  Prussian  people, 
including  even  the  High  Conservatives,  are  no  longer  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  sentenced  by  administrative  order.  Yet  the 
first  piece  of  machinery  to  break  down  would  in  a  case 
like  this  be  the  jury  system  ;  the  second  being  the  system 
of  direct  taxation,  which  could  not  be  collected  by  soldiers 
or  in  face  of  a  widely  diffused  spirit  of  resistance. 
Combinations  on  the  Continent  are  not  dependent  on 
the  Press,  and  the  Emperor-King  would  find  himself  in 
the  position  of  a  master  whose  hands,  without  specify¬ 
ing  their  particular  grievance,  have  silently  stimck 
work.  The  immense  and  indeed  irresistible  strength  of 
tbe  Army,  upon  which  politicians  like  Herr  Stumm 
only  adds  to  the  weakness  of  the  State  when  quietly  defied, 
for  it  compels  all  the  recalcitrant  to  adopt  and  confine 
themselves  to  passive  resistance,  which  there  is  no  punish¬ 
ing.  The  very  soldiery  will  not  approve  firing  on  unarmed 
men  while  every  external  enemy  of  Prussia  will  declare 
that  divided  as  she  is  by  internal  quarrels,  the  hour  Las 
at  last  arrived  for  a  great  endeavour  to  reverse  the  last 
decision  of  the  battlefield.  All  the  causes  in  fact  wliicli 
led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Culturkampf  will  be  present  once 
again,  with  this  great  aggravation,^  that  the  number  of 
Catholics  did  not  increase,  while  with  every  outburst  ot 
persecution  the  number  of  Social  Democrats  goes  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  Government,  in  fact,  is  repeating 
its  old  mistake,  and  endeavouring  to  use  artillery  against 
a  danger  which  if  not  spiritual  is  at  hast  purely 
intellectual.  You  can  no  more  kill  a  thought  with  a 
bayonet  than  you  can  a  dogma.  .  .  ,  ,  , 

The  change’ in  the  Emperor’s  policy  is  the  more  to  be 
reirretted  because  it  is  synchronous  with  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Socialists  in  the  direction  of  common-sense. 
Thevare,we  quite  admit,  increasingly  foolish  in  the  direction 
of  i’uternational  altruism,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  when 
military  requirements  pressed  so  heavily  on  their  wages  ; 
but  the  Emperor  need  not  have  regarded  that.  That  is  a 
sentimentality.  Nations  are  very  sweet-minded  until  they 
are  threatened,  after  which  they  postpone  obedience  to  the 
Gospels.  There  would  not  be  ten  men  in  Germany  who, 
if  the  Fatherland  were  invaded,  would  hesitate  to  march, 
because  on  true  Socialist  principles  “a  country  can  have 
no  frontiers.”  Even  Quakers  pay  war-taxes,  doubtless 
under  mental  protest;  and  the  Socialist  soldiery  would 
march  with  the  rest,  fire  volleys  like  the  rest,  and  if  hied 
upon  would,  like  the  rest,  become  for  the  time  being  at 
once  courageous  and  vindictive.  As  for  internal  policy, 
the  Socialists  and  Social  Democrats  were  just  splitting 
oli  from  each  other,  the  purer  fanatics  refusing  to  give 
up  the  clause  about  tbe  land,  while  the  leaders  were 
quarrelling  furiously,  and  threatening  to  form  parties 
of  their  own.  The  party  cannot  die  until  there  is 
more  freedom  in  Germany  and  a  higher  rate  of  rnini- 
mum  wages;  but  it  can  very  easily  be  split  into 
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groups,  which  are  even  now  only  held  together  by 


wa«  llrmur  than  over  IjU  orcheatra— an  exocUeS  m 
Altoaathor  a  vtrcJlct  ou  the  Nbw  York  Mti^toal  HorJet 
outlook  should  he  held  over— in  Justice  as  wellasklndo* 
It  may  ho  that  more  decisive  slgus  will  come  that  A 
DoHsert  ban  in  charne  the  stalwart,  refined  and  respoiwl 
chorus  choir  for  which,  as  has  heeu  said,  there  is  ro< 
and  to  spare. 

It  is  to  be  questloued  whether  auy  of  the  Iodk  list 
strong  performances,  thatdoiibtless  will  occupy  the  Met 
polltnu’e  patrons  until  the  middle  of  February,  are  to  < 
cupy  the  regular  public  as  »m(iualifledly  as  the  “  Trlst 
and  Isolde”  ones.  Certainly  one  may  query  whether  a 
coming  waves  of  Interest  can  mount  higlmr.  On  Thursd 
evening— that  night  being  the  first  of  the  special  subscr 
tion  for  German  representations— the  huge  muslc-drai 
was  given  with  the  same  honors  to  the  protagonists,  Mt 
Nordlca,  Mine.  Bremuand  the  Messrs.de  Keszkt and  Ka« 
mann-in  no  wise  overlooking  Mr.  Seidl.  A  goo<l  de^ 
Fmropean  attention  already  has  heeu  drawn  to  this  strikl 
incident  Into  which  historic  elements  enter  quite  beyo 
even  the  brilliant’records  of  a  campaign  of  Mr.  Abbey  a 
Mr.  Grau.  On  Monday  night,  in  ”  Lohengrin.”  Mme.  Lc 
l^eth  made  her  American  entr6e  as  Elm—n  d6but  It 
effective  and  capable  of  showing  the  best  qualities  of  tl 
^vorite  V lennese  soprano  than  hud  been  anticipated  Mo 
Beeth  acted  well,  butaangtll,  with  incessant  nervousn^ 
andaltogetherdidscanty  Justice  to  her  reputation.  A 
other  appearance  should  be  more  kind  to  her.  On  Wedna 
day  evening  "Hamlet”  was  taken  up,  with  Mr.  Kasc 
mann  m  the  title-role,  and  Mme.  Calv6  asOpnelior—i 
Ophelia  unique  and  perfect,  vocally  and  as  an  li 
personation,  beyond  anv  that  the  present  gener* 
tlou  has  been  privileged  to  hear  and  see.  It  con 
peasttted  for  the  leaden  dullness  of  Thomas's  monochr 
matic  opem.  On  Friday  evening  Mme.  Calv6  was  heat 
again  in  Carmen”:  on  baturday afternoon  the  intensitld 
of  her  Santiuza  thrilled  a  large  audience.  Miss  Aurel 
^itzii  as  Lola  was  a  useful  newcomer  on  this  occasion  an 
sang  7'urldda  well.  The  afternoon ’als 
afforded  La  Travlata,”  with  Mme.  Frances  Saville,  Mis 
Bauermeister.  Mr.  Ancona  and  Mr.  Cremonlni.  Suturda 
night  offered  a  capital  ”  frovatore  ”  performance,  with 
Mme.  bopbia  Iraubmann  singing  Leonora  thoroueblv  f 
l^r  credit  on  very  sbort  notice  and  in  German,  in  place  o 
Mme.  Nordi^,  who  w^  ill.  Mme.  Traubmann  is  a  vStl 
more  authoritative  artist  than  during  her  former  irtiulps 
and  Old  Metropolitan  days.  The  greetings  chat  she  ri 
Mived  on  that  first  reappearance  were  deserved.  Mm<- 
A>iantelll  w^  an  AzitceTia  such  as  one  wishes  all  -Izuceim 
Pt^iQscaking  and  tuneful  lHanrict 
and  a  debutant,  Mr.  Anmondi,  did  what  Fernando  has 
do.  to  his  entire  credit.  The  same  amiable  words  ^ 

Mr.  Kaschmano.  the  Conte  dl  Luna.  Mr.  Sepptli  was 
enegetic  and  discreet  conductor. 
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tack.  The  British  Embassy  in  Constantinople,  the  best 
protected  of  all  the  embassies,  has  just  added  to  its  de¬ 
fense  by  landing  marines.  This  shows  the  loss  suffered 
and  the  danger  of  further  loss  to  American  life  and  prop¬ 
erty. 


Bfligiirns  ^ntfllifltnrr. 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF 
ANDREW  AND  PHILIP. 


Is  it  not  about  time  for  the  American  Government  to  do 
someibing  more  than  tell  Minister  Terrell  to  demand  and 
protest?  Our  missionaries  are  not  protected.  Our  prop¬ 
erty  is  allowed  to  be  destroyed  by  mobs.  It  was  seven¬ 
teen  days  after  the  outbreak  at  BitUs  before  the  Turkish 
Government  sent  a  guard  to  protect  our  premises.  The 
presence  of  the  "Marblehead  ”  at  Mersin  has  probably  pre¬ 
vented  massacres  at  Adana  and  Tarsus.  But  cannot  some¬ 
thing  more  be  done?  Why  should  not  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment  of  marines,  not  less  than  four  hundred,  be  ordered  to 
Marasb,  which  is  accessible  in  four  days  from  Alexandretta, 
to  protect  our  American  citizens  there?  We  would 
like  to  have  Secretary  Olney  cousider  this  matter.  It 
would  probably  be  immensely  influential  in  protecting 
them,  and  their  churches  and  all  the  Christians  about  Ma- 
rash,  Aintab,  Hajjin,  Adana  and  Tarsus.  Aud  another 
question.  Turkey  refuses  to  allow  us  to  have  a  consul  at 
Harpflt  and  Erzrdm,  where  the  late  destruction  of  Amer¬ 
ican  property  shows  the  need  of  it.  Is  there  not  more  need 
that  we  should  have  consuls  in  Harpiit  and  Erzrftm  than 
than  that  Mavroyenl  Bey  should  represent  Turkey  at 
do  not  propose  that  Mavroyenl 
etty 


BY  THE  REV,  O.  A.  SCHWEDES. 


The  second  biennial  Federal  Convention  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Andrew  aud  Pbilip  was  held  in  the  West  Arch 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  November  15th- 
17th.  It  was  the  seventh  in  the  series  of  annual  gatherings 
since  its  origin  in  18S8 — alternate  years  now  being  devoted 
to  denominational  and  federal  conventioas — and,  as  was 
expected,  it  proved  to  be  the  most  notable  and  progressive 
of  the  conventions  held  in  its  brief  history.  The  delegates 
were  admirably  entertained  by  the  Philadelphia  Local 
Union,  of  which  the  West  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  chap¬ 
ter  is  a  member.  There  were  160  visiting  delegates  and, 
IncludiDg  the  chapters  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  the  attend¬ 
ance  exceeded  250  members.  Printed  charts  on  Che  pulpit 
platform  set  forth  the  object  of  the  Convention  and  the 
work  in  wnich  the  men  are  associated,  in  the  two  rules  of 
the  Brotherhood  :  "  The  rule  of  prayer — to  pray  daily  for 
the  spread  of  Christ’s  kiugdom  among  young  men,  and  for 
God’s  blessing  upon  the  labors  of  the  Brotherhood.”  "  The 
rule  of  service — to  make  an  earnest  effort  each  week  to 
bring  at  least  one  young  man  within  the  bearing  of  the 
Gospel,  as  set  forth  in  the  services  of  the  church,  young 
people’s  prayer-meetings  and  yonng  men’s  Bible-classes,” 

Tne  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Miller,  the  founder  and  President, 
led  the  first  devotional  hour,  emphasizing  the  object,  to 
lead  men  to  Christ  after  the  scriptural  examples  of  An¬ 
drew  and  Philip,  and  referred  to  the  inspiration  there  was 
iu  looking  into  the  faces  of  so  many  representatives  from 
various  chapters,  denominations  and  States.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Wood,  D.U.,  of  Germantown,  delivered  a  thought¬ 
ful  opening  address.  The  work  is  for  rich  men,  rich  not  la 
bonds  or  real  estate, but  in  youth— energetic,  endowed  with 
a  great  heritage;  men  rich  in  strength— the  stone  and  iron 
ages  developed  physical  strength;  the  need  is  for  men 
strong  in  sympathy,  seif-sacnfice,  faith,  love;  men  rich 
in  religion — God’s  band  is  with  us  to  make  men  religious. 
Skepticism  and  agnosticism  are  vanishing  mists.  Re¬ 
ligion  makes  men  victorious  over  evil  and  helpful  to  their 
brethren. 

Reports  of  the  federal  and  denominational  councils  were 
beard.  Since  the  last  Federal  Convention  in  New  York, 
1863,  the  number  of  chapters  was  doubled,  aggregating  280 
and  representing  fourteen  denominations.  The  aroused 
attitude  of  the  churches  ou  the  questiou  of  larger  attend¬ 
ance  of  men  has  been  providential.  Various  agencies  have 
been  found  helpful  m  chapter  work,  but  for  good  spiritual 
results  nothing  surpasses  the  quiet  personal  iufiuence  in 
line  with  the  two  rules.  The  denomioatioDal  councils  re¬ 
ported  progi'ess.  The  Presbyierianslead  iu  the  number  of 
chapteis,  a  circular  letter  sent  out  to  pastors,  defining  the 
purpose  of  the  work  and  Brotherhood  plans  having  been 
productive  of  much  good.  The  congregational  council 
also  issued  a  "  Brotherhood  Catechism,”  which  was  help¬ 
ful.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred  chapters  organized 
in  churches  not  enrolled,  not  having  asked  for  a  charter, 
but  doing  the  same  work. 

The  subject  of  local  unions  elicited  interesting  reports, 
1.  The  New  York  local  union  was  the  first  organized, 
having  originated  the  idea  of  fellowship  among  local  cuap- 
ters  for  mutual  helpfulness.  Started  with  five  chapters, 
centering  arountl  the  Marble  Collegiate  Reformed  Church, 
now  has  31;  bolds  quarterly  public  meetings.  2.  Phila¬ 
delphia  union  has  17  chapters;  entertained  the  Convention. 
3.  Baliimore-Washington  uniou  has  12  chapters  and  280 
members,  i.  Boston  union  held  a  number  of  parlor  con- 
terenceswith  ministers  and  business  men  to  discuss  the 
need  of  Church  work  for  men.  5.  Chicago  union.  6. 
Pittsburg  union  started  with  three  chapters  a  few  months 
ago,  now  has  6,  a  number  of  churches  also  being  ready  to 
ask  for  charters.  7.  Schuylkill  Valley  anion  centers  at 
Reading,  aud  was  organized  recently.  The  Brotherhood 
iStar,  theofficial  organ  of  the  Brotherhood,  received  a  large 
share  of  attention.  It  is  edited  by  President  Miller  and  a 
number  of  assistants. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  on  Friday  evening 
by  the  Rev.  Mervin  J.  Eckels,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  church 
in  which  the  Convention  was  held.  He  said,  in  part ;  This 
Brotherhood  is  to  be  traced  back  directly  to  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth.  Men  were  drawn  by  the  magnetic  power  of  his  per¬ 
son,  and  began  to  reach  out  every  man  for  the  hand  of  his 
brother.  Andrew  sought  Peter.  Philip,  Nathanael.  You 
cannot  introduce  anything  better  into  the  Church  to-day. 
When  you  get  down  into  contact  with  meu  you  get  down 
to  the  business  which  Christ  gave  us  to  do.  The  age  of 
evangelistic  effort  has  had  its  day,  and  we  are  coming  to 
the  succeeding  era,  in  which  we  shall  analyze  the  whole  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  world  and  begin  to  select  each  one  his 
man,  and  obey  the  injunction  of  Ceesar,  as  my  Latin  teach¬ 
er  taught  me  to  translate  it,  "and  be  went  for  him.”  I 
declare  my  hearty  sympathy  with  the  plan  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood.  It  is  so  eminently  scriptural,  so  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  mind  of  Cnrist  and  adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the 
time  that  I  commend  it  In  highest  terms. 

The  Rev.  D.J.  Burrell,  D.D.,New  York  City,  in  whose 
church  the  first  Federal  Conventionwas  held, delivered  a  stir¬ 
ring  address,  of  which  some  of  the  thoughts  were  as  follows ; 
There  is  no  preparation  for  prayer  and  service  like  the 
optimism  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  Justnowweare 
living  in  an  epoch  of  the  crusade  of  youth.  There  are  those 
who  declare  we  have  too  many  societies,  guilds,  etc.;  but 
we  will  not  be  thoroughly  organized  until  there  is  a  society 
or  committee  to  attend  to  every  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
every  place.  Not  organized  half  enough,  that  is  the  reason 
Tammany.whipped  us.  Ezekiel  had  a  vision  of  the  Church 
of  wheels  within  wheels,  full  of  guilds,  associations,  broth¬ 
erhoods— every  one  to  do  a  specific  work.  This  is  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  young  men  in  the  Church  for  young  men  outside. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  not  do  that.  It  furnishes  a  symbol  oC 
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The  Turks  are  making  desperate  efforts  to  reinstate 
IhcmseWes  in  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  and  America. 
They  are  now  publishing  in  their  newspapers  the  let¬ 
ters  of  a  “  Christian  Minister.”  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hepworth, 
sent  by  the  York  Herald,  on  the  Sultan’s  invita¬ 
tion.  In  publishing  his  letters  they  leave  out  every 
offensive  word  or  bit  of  criticism.  The  Turkish  papers 
have  just  published  what  they  declared  to  be  the 
praises  of  Mohammedanism  as  contained  in  the  address 
of  “the  celebrated  divine,  Dr.  Andrews,”  at  Chicago, 
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He  is  made  to  say  that  in  moral  character  the  Moham¬ 
medans  surpass  all  other  people,  and  that  in  the  face  of 
such  superlative  morality  American  missionaries  can 
and  do  make  no  impression,  etc.  One  would  think  that 
the  eyes  of  the  Turks  were  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  to  catch  up  every  word  which  simple 
Turcophiles  utter  in  defense  of  the  Turks  and 
their  religion.  And  the  words  of  such  men 
find  believers,  no  doubt,  in  face  of  the  united  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  consuls  and  ambassadors  of  the  Six 
Great  Powers  in  Turkey.  Of  course.  cx-Minister  Ter¬ 
rell's  defense,  which,  he  says,  he  promised  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  delights  the  Turks.  Mr.  Terrell  went  himself  to 
Hasskeuy  and  saw  the  ruined  houses  of  350  men  and 
16  Avomen,  who  had  been  clubbed  and  stabbed  to  death, 
and  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  widows  and  orphans. 
He  went  also  to  the  Armenian  Cemetery,  in  Ferikeuy, 
and  saw  some  thousands  of  mangled  bodies  thrown 
into  huge  pits,  before  the  bodies  were  covered — bodies 
so  many  that  it  took  nearly  all  the  refuse-carts  of  the 
city  some  two  days  and  nights  to  convey  them  to  the 
pits,  bodies  of  men  whom  he  knew  to  have  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  attack  on  the  Ottoman  Bank  than  he  had. 
He  knew,  too,  that  the  Turks  and  Kurds  who  murder¬ 
ed  those  people  and  robbed  their  houses  did  so  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  the  authorities  from  noon  of 
Wednesday,  August  26th.  to  sunset  of  Thursday,  August 
27th — thirty  hours;  and  that  these  murderers  still  re¬ 
tain  in  their  houses  the  plunder,  and  that  some  of  these 
murderers  now  dwell  in  the  houses  of  the  murdered 
Armenians,  since  for  lack  of  surviving  heirs  the  houses 
became  forfeited  to  the  Government.  All  this  Mr.  Ter¬ 
rell  saw  and  knew,  and  yet  shows  his  regard  for  the 
Great  Assassin  by  withholding  one  word  of  judgment 
or  criticism. 


The  promises  made  by  the  Turkish  Government  of  prc 
tection  for  the  American  missionaries  find  their  mos 
startling  comment  in  the  facts  as  narrated  in  letters  fron 
Harpat,  Marash  and  elsewhere.  These  show  that  notoni' 
did  Government  troops  share  in  the  destruction  of  proper 
ty  audin  attempts  upon  the  lives  of  the  missionaries,  but 
that  in  so  doing  they  acted  under  direct  orders  from  theii 
superiors.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  word  that  cam. 
to  the  Americans  in  Constantinople  as  to  the  disturbance! 
In  Aintab  came  through  the  (internment  clerks  nt  tin 
Porte  In  Constantinople,  who  said  that  the  attack  hou 
been  directed  against  the  college  aud  that  it  bad  been  de 
stroyed  I  In  view  of  the  rigid  censorship  of  the  press  by 
the  Turkish  Government,  the  following  translation  of  a 
paragraph  in  a  Turkish  paper  published  in  Philippopolis 
is  of  great  interest : 

tieneral  satisfaction  has  been  caused  by  the  bringing  to  light 

oftboseditiousintentionof  the  American  missionaries  who  on 
the  pretext  of  aiding,  go  about  the  villages  of  Anatolia  sowing 
the  seeds  of  sedition  which  are  In  their  minds ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  hear  that  the  Imperial  Government  is  taking  energetic  means 
to  repress  and  drive  away  such  masters  of  pernicious  opinions." 

There  is,  in  fact,  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  whole 
course  of  massacre  and  pillage  has  been  carefully  planned 
and  carried  out  by  the  very  man  who  gained  such  plaudits 
from  this  country  for  his  gracious  grant  of  an  imperial 
irad6  to  the  American  College  for  Girls  in  Constantinople, 
The  latest  news  of  the  massacre  in  Cesarea  and  of  the  mar  • 
tyrdomsin  Harpfitlsin  the  same  line.  There  is  no  picture 
from  ancient  persecutions  more  thrilling  than  that  of  the 
Christians  gathering  in  their  church  and  then  dragged 
forth  to  their  death .  led  by  their  pastor,  who  called  to  them 
to  die  like  Christians,  while  the  Armenian  sanctuary  was 
turned  into  a  mosque  and  the  Protestant  into  a  stable. 
And  Europe  and  America  stand  by  in  this  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  lift  not  a  finger  to  stop  the  carnage. 


Deceml)er  12,  1895. 
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College,  but  80  far  no  harm  has  been  ilone  There  is  very 
bitter  feeling,  however,  and  there  la  no  aaaurarfce  but  that 
there  may  be  aerioua  dlaturltiiuce  at  any  moment. 

Ccsarca.— The  missionaries  here  are  the  R-'V.  Messrs. 
J.  L.  Fowle,  W.  S,  Dodd,  M,l).,  and  H,  K.  Wingate  and 
their  families  :  Miss  S.  A.  Clo.sson.  Miss  F  E  Barrage,  and 
Miss  Cora  A.  Nason.  Cesarea  is  the  scene  of  the  later  re¬ 
ports  of  disturbances,  which  appear  to  have  been  very 
serious,  especially  in  some  of  the  villages.  The  situation 
in  the  past  has  generally  been  very  quiet,  with  no  disturb¬ 
ance  between  the  Moslems  on  the  one  band,  and  the  Ar¬ 
menians  and  Greeks  on  the  other  There  has  also,  as  a 
rule,  been  a  strong  governmeut.  Until  very  recently  there 
were  no  signs  of  trouble,  and  one  of  the  iniasioDaries  writ¬ 
ing  to  friends  said  that  he  was  perfectly  free  to  go  where 
he  would,  there  being  no  indication  of  danger. 

Sivas. — The  Rev.  Henry  T.  Perry  and  hi.s  wife  are  at  this 
station,  together  with  Miss  Mary  E.  Brewer.  The  Rev.  A. 
W.  Hubbard  and  his  wife  are  in  Constantinople  on  their 
way  to  Sivas  and  detained  there  because  of  the  d.snger  of 
travel.  There  has  been  massacre  in  this  city,  and  actions  of 
the  most  fiendish  sort.  It  was  here  that  MUs  Brewer  went 
into  the  midst  of  the  rioters  accompanied  by  t  he  Consulate 
servant  alone,  and  rescued  au  Armenian  woman.  In  the 
region  about  Sivas  there  has  been  much  disturbance  in  the 
mountains  just  south  and  in  the  section  southeast,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Gurun,  an  uut-statiou  where  :i,5U0  people  ore  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  killed.  Sivas  being  the  seat  of  the 
American  consul,  Mr.  Jewett,  the  uilssionuries  are  probably 
reasonably  s*  fe. 

Uarfiiit. — The  next  station  east  of  Sivas  is  that  of  Har- 
put,  and  the  news  with  regard  to  that  city  ha.s  already  been 
given.  The  missionaries  res-ident  there  aie  C.  H.  Wheeler, 
D.D  ,  H.  N.  Barnum,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  O.  P.  Allen.  C. 
F.  Gates  and  E.  S.  Ellis,  and  their  families:  also  .Miss  H- 
Seymour,  Miss  C.  E.  Bush,  Miss  K.  C.  Wheeler  and  Miss  E. 

M.  Barnum.  J ust  what  the  condition  is  at  present  is  not 
evident.  The  mission  houses  have  been  destroyed,  and  that 
the  missionaries  have  been  in  personal  danger  is  well 
known.  The  latest  telegrams  anuounce  that  they  are  well 
and  that  one  of  the  number,  Mrs.  Gates,  is  couvulesciog, 
intimating  that  her  condition  has  been  very  serious.  Tele- 
gr.ims  from  Harpfitin  regard  to  the  destitution  show  that 
the  sufTeriug  is  iucense,  and  in  thissufferingitcaunot  but 
be  that  the  mi'^siouaries  tbem.selves  will  in  a  great  degree 
hbare. 

ErznXin. — This  station  is  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  W. 

N.  Chambers  and  bis  family  and  Miss  E  M.  Chambers. 
On  account  of  the  presence  of  the  foreign  consuls  in  this 
city,  the  missionaries  have  not  felt  ih  it  they  were  in  great 
personal  danger,  altho  there  have  been  attempts  at  their 
lives.  Letters  from  them  tell  of  terrible  destitution  and 
sufferiog  in  cooueeflun  with  the  recent  massacres,  aud 
while  there  is  for  them  an  appearance  of  safety,  it  may  be 
only  an  appearance. 

TrebUond. — The  Rev.  M.  P.  Parmelee,  M.D.,  and  his 
family  (Mrs.  Parmelee  and  a  ilaugbter  in  this  country) 
have  been  preserved  from  personal  danger  amid  the  scenes 
of  murder  and  robbery;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  do  not 
need  to  fear  anv  attack  upon  themselves, 

Bltlis. — The  Rev.  M^s^rs.  R.  M.  Cole  and  George  P. 
Knapp  and  their  families,  with  Mrs.  George  C.  Koapo, 
Miss  C.  E.  Ely,  Miss  A.  C.  Ely  and  Miss  G.  .VI.  Koapp  must 
be  in  considerable  personal  danger.  The  city  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  raountHins,  partly  occupied  by  aod  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  most  bitterly  hostile  Kurds  and  Turks. 
It  is  almost  beyond  reach,  and  it  would  de  impossible  to 
gain  speedy  access  to  the  place,  especially  after  snows 
cover  the  passes.  There  were  reports  that  they  were  to  be 
removed  under  guard  to  the  city  of  Van.  but  those  reports 
have  since  been  denied,  the  reasou  given  being  that  the 
journey  would  be  too  dangerous  and  that  Van  was  scarcely 
safer  than  Bitlis.  The  missionaries  are  reported  as  shut 
up  iu  their  houses,  unable  to  get  into  the  streets,  and  the 
shops  all  closed,  so  that  there  is  danger  of  luck  of  food. 
There  will  be  very  anxious  thoughts  f their  safety. 

Van. — The  Rev.  Messrs.  George  C.  Raynolds.  M.D  .aud 
H.  M,  Allen  and  their  families.  .Miss  G.  N  Kimhsll.  M.D., 
Miss  K.  8.  Frazer,  and  Miiis  Elizabeth  B.  Huntingtou  oc¬ 
cupy  this  station.  Dr.  Raynolds,  together  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cole,  of  Bitlis,  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the 
distribution  of  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  Sas-fto  sufferers 
to  the  nortbwfst  of  Bitlis.  and  at  latent  reports  were  still 
ill  Milsb,  unable  to  get  away  on  account  of  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country.  It  has  beeu  neuerally  supposed 
that  Van,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  foreign  consuls, 
was  comparatively  safe ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  mas¬ 
sacre  at  Erzrflm.  and  there  are  indications  that  a  terrible 
visitation  may  come  from  the  Kurds  and  Turks  upon  this, 
which  is  well  kuown  as  one  of  the  ancestral  cities  of  the 
Armenians.  The  latest  reports  indicate  fearful  massacre 
and  pillage  throughout  the  eulire  regiou,  the  Kurds  devas¬ 
tating  every  village  they  can  reach. 

Muri/lH.— The  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  N.  Andrus  anjl  W,  C. 
Dewey  and  their  families,  Miss  C.  H.  Pratt  aud  Miss  J.  L. 
Graf  occupy  this  statiou,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  plain.  As  yet  there  are  no  reports  of  serious  danger, 
and  the  character  of  the  population,  there  beiug  almost  no 
Armenians,  simply  Jacobites  and  Arab  (oot  Bedouin)  Mos¬ 
lems,  gives  hope  that  they  will  be  free  from  the  terrilde 
scenes  and  the  personal  danger  of  those  further  north. 

Mosul.— This  city,  far  down  the  Tigris,  is  a  station  of  the 
Presbyteiian  Board,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Rcv.  Messrs. 
J.  A.  Alnslic  and  E.  W.  McDowell  and  their  fainilies,  Miss 
A.  Melton  and  Miss  L.  RhineUart.  There  are  no  reports  of 
serious  danger  in  this  region.  Great  inteve.'it  will  be  felt 
iu  the  fact,  also,  that  some  miasionaties  from  Western 
Persia— Urumia  aud  Tabriz— including  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
F.  G.  Coan  and  B.  Lubaree,  left  those  cities  the  latter  part 
of  October  to  attend  a  mission  meeting  in  Mosul.  What 
route  they  took  is  not  stated,  and  if  they  went  south  it 
may  be  that  they  have  passed  over  safely.  They  certainly 
could  not  pass  over  north  in  the  region  of  Van.  There  will 
be  great  anxiety  as  to  tbeir  welfare. 


0  Tuls  Is  the  first  city  as  we  pass  west  toward  th' 

Mediterranean,  aud  is  occupied  as  an  out-station  of  Aintal 
by  Misi  C.  Shaituck.  There  has  lieen  serious  trouble  a 
Oorfa  aud  persoual  danger  to  Miss  Sbattuck.  tho  no  ful 
details  have  been  given. 

Aintdb. — This  station  isoccupiedby  President  A.  Fuller, 
D  D  .  of  Alntab  College,  and  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Sanders,  aud 
their  families;  also  Miss  E.  .M.  Pierce,  Miss  E.  M.  Trow¬ 
bridge.  and  Miss  Lucile  Foreman.  Dr.  Shepard  and  his 
family  are  connected  with  the  medical  college,  but  not  on 
the  roll  of  the  American  Board.  The  disturbances  at 
this  place  have  beeu  very  serious,  and  it  has  been  evident 
that  the  situation  i.s  extremely  dangerous.  So  far  no  per¬ 
soual  harm  is  reported  from  the  missionary  band. 

Maraah. — The  Hev.  Messrs.  L.  (J.  Lee  aud  F.  W.  Macal 
luQi,  and  their  families,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Blakely,  aud  Miss 
M.  Hess,  have  been,  aud  are.  in  the  greatest  danger.  Mara.sh 
is  peculiarly  situated  on  the  very  borders  of  the  roughest 
country  of  the  Taurus,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  Zei- 
tun,  the  only  place  In  the  whole  Empire  where  the  Armeni¬ 
an-'  are  making  a  determined  resistanoe  to  the  Turkish 
troops.  It  i.s  the  central  point  for  the  Turkish  attacking 
forces,  and  thus  disturbance  aud  mftssacre,  which  have  al¬ 
ready  beeu  severe,  may  be  renewed  at  any  time.  So  far  no 
personal  harm  seems  to  have  come  to  any  of  the  company 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  danger  is  very  great. 

-T/iana,  TiinsHH  and  Mernlne.— These  tbi*ee  cities,  quite 
near  together,  are  occupied  both  by  the  American  Board 
and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Board.  The  missionaries 
of  the  Amaricau  Board  at  Adana  are  Mrs.  Emily  R.  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Miss  M.  G.  Webb.  At  Tarsus  are  T.  D. 
Christie,  D.D.,  aud  bis  family,  in  charge  of  St.  Paul’s  In¬ 
stitute.  At  Mersine  are  David  Metbeuy.  M.D.,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  G.  Dodds  and  their  families.  Miss  E.  M.  Sterrett 
and  Miss  J.  B,  Dodds.  So  far  there  has  beeu  no  special  re¬ 
port  of  danger  in  these  cities,  tho  Adana  is  liable  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  at  any  time.  Reports  shosv  that  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  ship  “  Marblehead at  Mersine  is  hav¬ 
ing  the  best  effect  for  the  protection  of  Americans,  and 
even  of  the  natives. 

HoJIn.— This  city, in  the  very  heart  of  theTaurus  Moun¬ 
tains,  north  of  Adana,  is  occupied  by  the  Rev.  J,  C.  Mar¬ 
tin  aod  family,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Coffing,  Miss  E  G.  Bates  and 
Miss  Agnes  E.  Swenson.  Their  situation  has  caused  great 
anxiety.  Mr.  Martin  has  suffered  personal  assault  and 
temporary  imprisonment.  That  whole  section  is  wild  aud 
turbulent  iu  the  most  peaceful  times,  aud  at  such  times 
as  these  it  seems  as  if  the  worst  might  happen.  So  far, 
however,  no  further  reports  of  personal  danger  to  the  mis* 
sioniiries  have  come. 

Syria. — In  the  cities  of  Latakia,  Tripoli,  BeirCit,  Zahleb, 
Sidou,  aud  some  other  places,  are  missionaries  of  the  Pres- 
byierian  Board  and  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Board. 
They  are,  however,  in  no  such  immediate  lianger  as  are 
those  further  to  the  north.  Whether  the  rising  of  the 
Druses,  south  of  Damascus  in  the  Hauran,  will  occasion 
peril  to  the  missionaries  is  not  yet  evident.  For  the 
present,  however,  there  are  no  indications  of  personal  dan 
ger  to  them.  _ 

INDIA. 

EDUCATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN. 

BY  THE  REV,  JOHN  S.  CHONDLEE, 

Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 

This  subject  came  prominently  before  the  Madura  MiaJ 
Sion  of  the  A.  B.  C  F.  M.  at  its  annual  meeting  with  thi 
mission  agents  in  three  wajs. 

First  a  report  on  village  and  bo.ardlug  schools  broughl 
out  the  fact  that  there  were  less  Christian  children  : 
school  now  than  there  were  fifteen  years  ago,  while  ttj 
Christian  community  includes  many  more  children  than  I 
did  then.  One  cau^e<  f  this  is  the  decrease  in  the  numbJ 
of  mis-^ionaries,  several  stations  being  without  tioardiif 
schools  because  of  the  absence  of  missionarie.s.  To  remeJ 
this  stite  of  thioes  the  mission  urged  all  its  agents  to  pi 
forth  every  effort  to  teach  every  Cbrisiian  child  to  read  tl 
Bible;  resolved  to  conduct  the  village  schools  in  sucb| 
way  as  to  draw  in  as  many  as  possible  of  theChristir 
children,  and  to  have  every  congregation  represented! 
some  boarding  school,  and  to  this  end  to  uree  the  BoardT 
keep  our  staff  of  mi-'^sionaries  nudiminished. 

Toe  second  way  in  which  educational  interests  carae| 
was  through  the  necessity  of  moving  the  Girls’ Train! 
School  to  a  largerand  more  bealthysite  than  its  pres! 
one.  This  institution  is  the  highest  in  the  mi3>ion  F 
girls,  aud  includes  a  high  school,  normal  school  and  pj 
ticiug  school,  aud  has  won  for  itself  an  honorable  poaitl 
among  the  higher  institutions  of  the  Madras  Presideq 
Plans  for  new  buildings  have  been  secured,  and 
Woman’s  Board  are  trying  to  raise  the  necessary  fud 
The  new  school  building  is  to  be  called  Capron  Hall. 

But  the  great  educational  event  of  the  meeting  was  I 
jubilee  of  the  institution  for  young  men  at  Pasumal 
Three  years  ago  we  celebrated  the  establishment  by  F 
Tracy  of  the  school  that,  in  1815,  was  moved  to  Pasumal 
a  stony  tract  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hill  of  t( 
name,  three  miles  southwest  of  Madura.  Daring  th! 
three  years  we  have  been  raising  a  fund  for  endow! 
.scholarships,  and  very  many  friends  among  the  natiJ 
both  men  and  women,  have  contributed  a  mouth’s  sail 
for  it.  Hindu  friends  have  also  made  some  large  contri! 
tioDs.  So  the  total  amounted  to  nearly  15,000  rupeei! 
hand.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  to  secure  funds  fif 
private  parties  at  home,  but  without  much  response. 

One  whole  day  was  devoted  to  the  celebration  :  and  | 
grounds  presented  the  appearance  of  a  gala  day, 
crowds  of  men.  women  and  children  mingling  with  1 
students  and  crowding  the  large  hall.  The  occasion ’I 
honored  by  the  preaeuceof  Dr.  Fairbank  as  a  delegate  fJ 
the  Mahratta  Mission,  the  Rev.  J.  Duthie,  from  the  LonJ 
Mission  iu  Travancore.  the  Rev.  W.  I,  Chamberlain,  fr! 
the  Arcot  Mission,  Budgett  Meukio,  Esq.,  a  correspond! 
of  The  Independent,  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  otha 


I  (THE  INDEPENDENT. 

Lbs,  when  many  thousands  usually  make  provisioD  not 
for  present  needs,  but  for  the  necessities  of  the  year, 
rs  again  who  are  farmers  lost  their  all  by  floods  which 
>t  their  fields  bare. 

e  Japanese  are  still  firmly  settled  down  in  certain 
3g  points  in  Manchuria,  out  of  which  they  are  not 
y  to  be  driven  by  the  free  use  of  gold  or  words.  The 
re  Is  indeed  overladen  with  clouds  which  are  black 
gb,  tho  meantime  high  in  the  air. 

Ian  Ocean.  _ 

JAPAN. 

MISSIONARIES  STILL  NEEDED.  , 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  L.  DEARING, 

Missionary  of  tbe  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
r  is  aground  of  perpetual  wonderment  to  the  mlsslon- 
,  how  is  it  that  those  who  are  the  leadersin  the  Church 
lome  so  utterly  fail  to  take  in  the  situation  in  the  for- 
2  field.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  more  missionaries 
'bt  have  been  sentto  Japan  ten  years  ago,  and,  if  sent, 
lid  have  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  greater 
•k.  It  is  also  true  that  the  missionaries  who  did  come 
•e  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  great  work,  which  has 
I  immeasurable  influence  in  making  Japan  what  It  is 
lay.  If,  as  some  say,  a  great  opportunity  was  lost,  there 
1  certainly  a  great  opportunity  utilized  as  well.  The 
•Id  has  yet  to  see  a  nation  Christianized  in  a  day ;  and  it 
.vtremely  doubtful  had  all  the  men  and  money  that 
se  wished  been  poured  into  Japan,  if  she  would  have 
ODie  thoroughly  Christian.  There  were  very  dlscour- 
ng  features  of  the  rapid  growth  that  did  take  place 
ich  have  caused  more  than  one  to  place  more  confidence 
he  smaller  number  of  additions  to  the  Chui'ch  in  recent 
irs,  when  to  unite  with  the  Church  meant  a  change  of 
irtandnot  simply  a  cloak  for  a  desire  to  learn  English 
to  copy  foreign  ways. 

further,  not  only  is  it  true  that  Japan  is  not  now  refus- 
r  missionaries,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  rank  and  file 
the  churches  to-day  welcome  the  help  of  the  missionary 
d  are  glad  to  work  with  him.  After  six-years  of  work 
the  country,  largely  evangelistic,  I  want  to  bear  testi- 
)Dytowhat  I  know,  and  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
•aking  of  my  own  experience  in  order  to  do  so.  I  have 
.’er  found  an  evangelist  or  native  church  other  than 
d  to  work  with  me  and  to  welcome  whatever  of  assist* 
;e  I  conld  give  them.  In  my  tours  in  the  country  the 

irches  have  always  urged  me  to  come  more  pften,  and 
iwn  great  gratitude  for  my  visit.  Within  a  year  I  have 
1  pastor  and  deacon,  with  other  leading  members  of  the 
ircb,  come  more  than  five  miles  to  welcome  me  when 
ng  to  their  church  and  accompany  me  a  still  further 
aoce  when  going  away.  This  by  churches  that  had  no 
e  of  financial  help,  hut  solely  from  regard  for  the  mis- 
lary.  I  have  found  the  evangelists  always  ready  to 
■ptof  advice  in  their  work, and  have  never  failed  to  have 
opinion  sought  in  matters  of  importance.  There  has 
er  been  shown  the  least  desire  to  be  free  from  my  pres- 
»  or  counsel.  For  more  than  a  year  I  have  been  con¬ 
ed  with  our  theological  school.  I  have  there  found 
•  the  pleasantest  relations  with  my  Japanese  brethren, 
ortunities  have  been  abundant  where  a  desire  that  I 
lid  take  my  bands  off  the  work  could  be  shown  if  such 
ted.  1  have  no  thought  but  what  my  experience  could 
uplicated  many  times  over  if  other  missionaries  were 
ned  to  speak. 

e  do  bear  of  those  who  would  curtail  missionary  effort; 
IS  a  rule  they  are  from  a  small  class  of  men,  frequent- 
ose  who  have  been  educated  fora  fewyears  in  America 
lave  come  hack  to  find  it  difficult  to  fit  into  the  work  In 
D.  There  are  also  those  who  chafe  under  the  restraint 
certain  church  organizations  place  upon  them,  and  so 
to  be  free  from  all  foreign  interference. 

5  native  Church  isno  longer  a  creeping  child.  It  can 
;  this  should  be  recognized  by  a  modified  relation  of 
ative  Church  to  the  home  boards.  Given  that  relation 
1  does  not  interfere  with  the  natural  development  of 
hurch  and  missionaries  will  be  welcomed  with  scarce 
lissentingvoice.  Japan  has  not  got  beyond  the  need 
isionary  labor.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  do 
the  native  Church  cannot  accomplish.  Let  Japan  be 
jT-sed  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  only  a  small 
jr  of  Christians  who  would  wish  the  missionaries  to 
hdrawu.  A  leading  pastor  in  the  Kumiai  churches, 
hich  name  the  churches  re'ated  to  the  American 
Mission  is  known,  and  perhaps  as  much  of  the  desire 
;edom  from  the  missionary  has  been  felt  in  that  mis- 

IS  any  in  Japan,  writes  concerning  the  Independent 
nent  in  that  Church:  “  I  desire  it  clearly  un- 
lod  that  this  Independent  movement  is  not  one  of 
ition  to  missionaries  nor  in  criticism  of  their  work, 
generous  co-operation  merits  hearty  thanks,  and  I 
t  add  my  hearty  hope  that  the  missionaries  may  long 
Q  in  Japan  and  assist  in  the  work.”  It  is  believed 
we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  religious 
ening  such  as  has  not  been  known  in  Japan.  A  more 
hy  interest  in  Christianity  for  its  own  sake  seems  to 
ringing  up  among  the  people.  Reports  are  coming 
im  various  parts  of  the  country  of  larger  and  more  at- 
ve  audiences,  of  uew  believers,  and  a  growing  serious- 
»D  the  part  of  the  people  that  betokens  good  things  to 
.  God  forbid  that  any  of  these  mistaken  views  of  the 
tion  of  the  work  in  Japan  should  iufluenceour  boards 
.<iitare  in  sending  out  more  meo,  or,  what  is  more  im- 
ntstill,  should  cause  any  flagging  in  faith  and  prayer 
rniug  the  ultim  te  triumph  of  the  Redeemer’s  king 
.0  Japan, 
otiama. 


MISSIONARY  in  Bltlis  writes  that  only  on  the  sev- 
nth  day  after  the  outbreak  did  the  Government 
an  open  intention  to  protect  them  ;  even  then  it  was 
afe  for  them  to  go  into  the  streets,  and  they  were 
ically  prisoners  in  their  own  houses. 
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MEXICO. 

A  MEXICAN  PATRIOT. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  D.  EATON, 

Missionary  oftlie  American  Board. 

This  land,  which  has  so  often  bee.u  the  theater  of 
bloody  revolutions,  besides  suffering  from  the  “North 
American  invasion,”  and  that  inflicted  by  the  French,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  aboond  in  guerrilla  chiefs,  ready  for 
any  fray  that  promises  plunder  and  brief  glory.  But  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  her  people  discloses  men  who 
have  defended  her  interests  with  disinterested  loyalty  and 
signal  valor. 

One  of  these  is  Col.  John  B.  Camberos,  member  of  the 
“permanent  council  of  war  ”  at  this  army  post,  whose  life 
spans  the  entire  history  of  this  Republic,  his  birth  having 
occurred  in  June,  1810,  three  months  before  the  cura  Hi¬ 
dalgo  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  Spain.  To  out¬ 
line  his  personal  career,  as  given  in  a  published  biography, 
would  be  to  review  the  history  of  this  country,  since  the 
long  war  for  independence.  Let  oneincident  sufiUce.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  French  intervention  he  was  at  one  time  lying  very 
ill  in  the  hospital  near  Quer^taro;  but  when  the  sound  of 
battle  reached  his  ears,  he  could  not  be  dissuaded  from 
mounting  bis  horse  and  riding  into  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  otherwise  he  might  “  die  a  natu¬ 
ral  death,”  which  he  felt  would  be  a  disgraceful  memory 
to  leave  to  bis  children  I 

It  is  noteworthy  that  he  was  not  only  an  intrepid  soldier 
who  bears  In  bis  person  the  marks  of  many  a  combat,  but 
that  when  the  cholera  scourge  was  rampant,  he  tenderly 
nursed  the  sick  and  buried  the  dead.  For  long  intervals 
he  was  engaged  in  private  business,  and  in  time  of  war  he 
often  served  gratuitously,  also  fuini.shing  horses,  mules, 
guns  and  ammunition.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  but 
three  years  old,  he  was  utterly  neglected  in  his  childhood  : 
so  that,  upon  entering  the  army,  his  commanding  officer 
was  obliged  to  detail  a  man  to  teach  him  to  read  and  sign 
his  name,  in  order  that  he  might  till  a  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  which  his  character  and  ability  otherwise  fitted 
him. 

He  and  bis  young  wife  are  constant  attendants  at  all  the 
meetings  of  our  church,  and  it  is  very  affecting  to  see  this 
old  warrior  sitting  in  the  Sunday-school  class  with  men  of 
humble  station,  and  listening  attentively  to  teaching 
about  the  Prince  of  Peace.  On  his  table  at  home  may  be 
seen  the  open  Bible,  our  paper.  El  Tcstigo,  and  a  supply  of 
tracts  which  he  offers  to  his  friends.  Contrary  to  almost 
universal  custom  here,  he  neither  smokes  nor  drinks,  and 
is  more  vigorous  than  many  men  of  sixty  years.  While  a 
Freemason,  he  declares  his  heart  to  be  with  us.  and  we 
hope  he  may  become  an  avowed  disciple  of  the  Lord.  This 
sketch  is  written  with  his  full  consent. 

CbibaQliaQ. 


|)fragnal8. 

This  is  how  the  national  hymn,  “America.”  was  written. 
In  1831  William  C.  Woodbridge  returned  from  Germany 
with  a  number  of  books  containing  words  and  songs 
adapted  for  children’s  exercises  in  German  schools.  He 
placed  these  in  the  hands  of  Lowell  Mason,  the  famous 
composer  and  song  writer,  and  the  latter,  having  no 
knowledge  of  German,  handed  them  over  to  young  Smith, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  translate  them,  or  write 
new  words  adapted  to  the  German  music.  Dr.  Smith  says  : 

“  On  a  dismal  day  in  Febroary,  18.32,  looking  over  one  of  these 
books,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  tune  which  attacted  mo  by 
its  simple  and  natural  movement,  and  its  fitness  for  children’s 
choirs.  Glancing  at  the  German  words  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
I  saw  that  they  were  patriotic,  and  I  was  Instantly  inspired  to 
write  a  patriotic  hymn  of  my  own. 

“  Seizing  ascrap  of  waste  paper.  I  began  to  write,  and  in  half 
an  hour,  I  think,  the  words  stood  upon  It  substantially  as  they 
are  sung  to-day.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  the  tune  was 
the  British  ‘God  Save  the  King.’  I  do  not,  share  the  regret  of 
those  who  deem  it  an  evil  that  the  national  tune  of  Britain  and 
America  Is  the  same.  On  the  contrary.  I  deem  it  a  new  and 
beautiful  tie  of  union  between  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  one 
furnishing  the  music  flf,  indeed,  It  is  really  English),  and  the 
other  the  words. 

“  I  did  not  propose  to  write  a  national  hymn ;  I  did  not  think 
that  I  had  done  so.  I  laid  the  song  aside,  and  nearly  forgot  that 
1  had  made  it.  Some  weeks  later  I  sent  It  to  Mr.  Mason,  and  on 
the  following  Fourth  of  July,  much  to  my  surprise,  he  brought  it 
out  at  a  children's  celebration  In  the  Park  Street  Church,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  It  was  first  sung  in  public.” 

_ Ernst  Curtins,  on  whom  the  Kaiser  has  conferred  the 

rank  of  Substantive  Privy  Councilor,  with  the  additional 
title  of  Excellency,  is  now  in  his  eighty-second  year,  and  of 
unimpaired  vigor  of  mind  and  body.  Gneist,  Sybel,  Helm¬ 
holtz  and  Zeller  are  the  only^other  men  in  Prussia  who 
have  received  a  similar  distinction.  Curtins  has  been  for 
fifty  years  one  of  the  first  four  or  five  Greek  scholars  in 
Europe,  and  is  amau  of  wonderful  ability. 

....John  Stuart  Blackie,  the  eminent  Scotch  professor, 
records  in  hiscorrespondence  his  impression  of  Tennyson, 
whom  he  visited  at  Freshwater,  in  1864 : 

“  Head  Jovian,  eye  dark,  pale  face,  black,  fiowing  locks,  llkea 
Spanish  ship  captain  or  a  captain  of  Italian  brigands^something 
not  at  all  common  and  not  the  least  English.” 

Such  is  the  impression  the  poet  made  on  the  professor. 

....That  the  cost  of  royalty  is  not  an  inconsiderable 
thing  to  a  n.utioD  is  seen  by  the  daily  income  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  principal  rulers  of  Europe  :  the  Czar  of  Russia.  830,000 ; 
tbe  Sultan  of  Turkey.  $30.000 ;  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
$10,000;  the  King  of  Italy,  $8.000 ;  the  Queen  of  England, 
$8,000,  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  $3,000. 

....Asa  curious  relic  of  the  feudal  laws  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  tbe  perquisites  of  tbe  rulers  embraced  much 
more  than  they  do  now,  it  is  a  fact  that  to-day  tbe  Queen, 
as  sovereign  of  England,  may  claim  the  head  or  whalebone 

alf  of  every  whale  and  sturgeon  caught  in  British  waters. 
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ecclesiflBtical  barmoDy.  I  want  a  company  of  meD  whoare 
loyal  to  niy  church  to  work  with  me,  to  brio(;  in  young 
men.  The  bringers  in  have  done  all  the  good  work  in  the 
Church.  I  love  this  Brotherhood.  I  love  the  sentiment 
which  finds  expression  here,  and  I  leave  my  benediction  '  ^ 
with  you. 

Saturday  morning  there  were  discussions  on  chapter  j 
work.  “How  to  conduct  n  Men’s  Bible  Class.”  Mr.  H.  ^ 
A.  Kinports,  lender  of  such  a  class  in  New  York  City, 
related  bis  experience  and  described  a  special  plan  of  Bible 
study,  adapted  to  men.  On  the  topic  “  How  to  hold  Men’s 
Prayer-meetings.”  the  Rev.  J.  Gray  Bolton.  D.D..  Philadel- 
phia,  gave  valuable  suggestions,  laying  stress  on  external  y 
helps  and  spirituality.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Conklin,  instructor  ^ 
in  the  Training  School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  spoke  on  “  Lay  j. 
Workers  and  the  Need  of  Training.”  The  subject  of  “  Atb-  q 
letics”  was  presented  by  General  Secretary  Folsom,  and  ^ 
“  Social  Features”  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Hardy,  Quincy,  Mass, 

The  Saturday  afternoon  session  opened  with  a  parlia- 
meet  on  phases  of  men’s  work.  “  Work  among  Boys,”  by  fj 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Wyckoff,  Brooklyn;  “Local  Unions,”  the  j] 
Rev.  A.  E  Myers,  New  York  City;  ‘‘Personal  Work  in 
securing  Church  Attendance,”  the  Rev.  J.  Prugh.  D.D.. 
Pittsburg;  “Religious  Census  Work,”  Mr.  A.  Clifford, 
traveling  assistant  pastor  ;  “  Brotherhood  Extension,”  the 
Rev.  H.  Wilbur  Ennis,  Washington.  These  discussions 
were  followed  by  several  strong  addresses  on  “The  Per-  p 
soobI  Exemplar,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Cowan,  D  D  ,  Pitts-  g 
burg:  "  The  Personal  Power  from  on  High.”  the  Rev.  J.  1.  p 
Good,  D.D..  Reading  ;  “The  Relation  of  the  Brotherhood  ^ 
to  Foreign'Missions.”  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer.  New  York,  whose 
address  was  in  every  way  remarkable.  y 

On  Saturday  evening  speeches  of  fraternal  greeting  were  ^ 
given  by  representatives  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  P.  S.  m 
C.  E. ,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew.  These  were 
followed  by  an  address  of  profound  thought  and  research  ^h 
on  “The  Church  and  Men,”  by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Rob-  gQ 
erts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia.  The  Sunday  morning 
prayer-meeting  and  commnnlon  service  for  Brotherhood  p 
men  were  evidences  of  spiritual  power  and  wonderfully 
appropriate.  These  delegates  not  only  enjoyed  the  break- 
ing  of  bread  in  social  fellowship  at  the  Friday  evening  q 
banquet,  provided  by  the  ladies,  but  were  also  united  as  tJ 
one  body  in  the  spiritual  fellow.ship  of  breaking  the  sacra-  ti 
mental  bread  as  a  means  of  grace.  The  men’s  mass  meet-  f! 
ing  in  the  afternoon  was  noteworthy  for  two  addresses  of  a 
exceptional  eloquence, by  Governor  Beaver  and  by  the  Hon.  b 
John  Wanamakor,  who  has  for  years  been  interested  in  v 
Brotherhood  work,  one  of  the  largest  chapters  being  con¬ 
nected  with  Bethany  Church.  A  farewell  and  consecra¬ 
tion  meeting,  after  the  evening  service, conducted  by  Presi-  ( 
dent  Miller,  closed  the  sessions  of  the  Convention.  ^ 

At  every  annunl  gathering  it  is  made  more  and  more  ap-  e 
parent  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip,  like  i 
its  colleague  of  St.  Andrew,  occupies  a  unique  place  among  \ 
the  societies  of  the  cbu/ches  In  which  it  flourishes,  and  S 
that  it  addresses  itself  to  a  work  not  attempted  by  any  i 
other  society.  In  its  own  way,  following  the  scriptural  J 
method,  it  seeks  to  give  answer  to  the  question,  how  shall  p 
we  get  the  men  into  the  Church,  on  the  one  band,  and  to  a 
that  still  more  difficult  question,  on  the  other,  what  shall  i 
we  do  with  them  when  we  have  them  there  ?  The  chapters  n 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  C.  E.  socie-  o 
ties,  a  number  of  the  latter  having  Brotherhood  commit-  w 
tees.  The  federal  idea  is  growing  in  favor.  It  leaves  all  d 
respoDBlhility  and  legislation  to  the  denominational  con-  \ 
ventions  and  councils,  seeking  only  to  give  direction  and  I 
inspiration  to  the  general  work.  As  soon  as  there  are  tif-  C 
teen  chapters  in  a  denomination  they  organize  their  own  p 
council  and  hold  their  own  convention  in  the  alternate  v 
years.  The  local  unions  are  a  happy  afterthought.  Or-  1 
ganized  in  view  of  the  need  of  a  closer  fellowship  among  E 
chapters  in  a  given  vicinity  or  district,  they  have  promoted 
Brotherhood  extension  in  an  nnexpected  yet  very  natural  o 
manner ;  and  since  the  success  of  the  New  York  union  the  ( 
movement  has  met  with  favor  and  good  results  in  other  ft 
cities  and  districts.  a 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Brotherhood  has  been  its  o 
spirituality.  With  Bible  study,  praver  and  personal Chri>-  v 
tian  contact  with  men,  the  individual  chapters  have  devel-  1 
oped  spiritual  vigor  to  an  unexpected  degree,  and  the  same  t 
power  and  atmosphere  manifest  at  the  conventions  h  is  t 
called  forth  not  a  few  expressions  of  surprise  and  grati-  1: 
tnde.  Faith  and  prayer,  with  the  constraining  love  of  i 
Christ  as  the  motive,  are  the  secret  of  whatever  success  r 
has  been  attained  at  home  in  the  chapter  work,  and  the^e  I 
are  also  the  bond  of  federal  union  at  the  conventions.  The  i 
Brotherhood  has  entered  upon  an  era  of  untold  usefulness, 
and  its  scope  and  influence  are  extending  every  day.  The 
denominations  are  at  present  represented  in  the  Federal 
Conncil  as  follows: 

Reformed  Church  in  United  States  :  the  Rev.  R,  W.  Mil 
ler,  Reading.  Penn.,  President;  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Schwedes, 
Bethlehem,  Penn. 

Reformed  Church  in  America:  the  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Myers, 

New  York  City;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Gowen,  Weehawken.  N. 

J. 

Congregational:  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Hardy,  Qninev,  Mass.; 
the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Kelsey,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  H.  D.  Heath- 
field,  Malden,  Mass. 

Presbyterian  :  the  Rev.  Ford  C.  Ottman,  Newark.  N.  J  ;  * 
Mr.  Francis  G.  Gallager.  Philadelphia,  Penn  ;  the  Rev.  H. 
Wilbur  Ennis,  Washington  ;  and  the  General  Secretary, 

Mr.  Edgar  M.  Folsom,  93  West  103J  Street,  New  York 
City. 

BSTHLSnSM,  PS'lN.  j 


Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  D.D  ,  the  well-known  Presbyterian 
pastor  and  preacher  of  Sc.  Louis,  and  ex-Moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  has  been  elected  President 
of  Line  Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnati.  It  is  not 
stated  whether  he  will  accept  or  not.  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris 
has  been  the  acting  president  of  the  seminary. 
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TURKEY. 

SIIUATION  OF  AMERICAN  MISS  ONARIES, 

The  absence  of  auj  letters  from  Tiirker  for  eur  niis- 
slonary  columns  this  week  will  be  well  un.lerstro.i  It 
seems  npproprl.-vle  that  we  should  uive  a  slateuent  o 
Ihe  situation  of  the  missionaiies  a-  it,  is  alTecleil  by  tlie 
liMuliles  in  that  Empire-,  and  p.rliaps  the  best  way  to  ar 
cmiiplisb  this  will  be  to  take  I  lie  stations  up  one  bv  one 
iitd  tiive  Ibe  names  of  the  missionaiies  occiinjlni-  them 
at  present  toeetlier  with  some  facts  as  to  their  situation 
Conelunfftioplc.-The  mission  force  at  Constantinople  is 
tuucli  weaker  than  it  has  been  in  the  years  past  The  m1  = 
sionanes  at  present  in  the  city  are  .Toseph  K  Greene  D  0 
the  Rev.  H.  O.  liwiKbt,  George  F.  Herrick.  D.  D,  the  Rev' 
H.  r=  Rarnum.  mid  W,  W.  Peet,  Esq  ,  and  their  fatnilies  ' 
hI.‘o  Mrs.  Isabella  H.  Rliss,  .Mr*.  L^inra  T.  Seeire  Mias  A 
M  .Tones,  Mtss  M.  J.  Gleason.  Miss  J.  Zimmer  ami  Miss  a' 
M.  Barker.  There  are  also  the  teachers  ip  the  A uierioen 
ollfne  tor  Girls.  President  Mary  M.  Patrick,  Miss  F  A 
Fenshaiti,  Miss  Harriet  G.  Powers.  Miss  Ida  W,  Prime  and 
MimS,  H.  Olmsteart.  There  are  also  the  stalf  at  Robert 

College,  lucludutg  President  George  Washburn  DD  Pro 

fessors  A,  1.,  l.ong,  D.D..  A.  VanMillingeu  and  W  T 
Drmisloii  atd  their  families,  besides  Armenian  Bulgarian 
and  Greek  profestor.s  and  some  American  tutors  There 
are  also  the  agents  of  the  American  Bible  Society  the 
Rev,  Maroellus  Bowen  ami  i\Ir.  William  G.  BIBs  with 
their  families. 

While  there  has  been  in  some  respects  less  pi rsonal  dan- 
get  for  these  than  for  some  elsewhere.  Iheie  are  some  who 
have  been  so  prominent  In  lelief  work  as  well  as  in  general 
Irliutnce  that  there  has  not  been  a  little  fear  for  their 

safety.  Travelers  tecenlly  arrived  in  this  oily  describe  Ibe 
situation  there  during  the  days  iiiimeiliately  foilowin-  the 
liinssacre  as  fearful.  Women  were  not  allowed  lonp'p.ar 
in  the  streets,  and  two  lodicsfrom  the  Presbyterian  mis  ion 
in  Persia,  who  happened  to  arrive  there  on  their  way  to 
tilt,  country,  were  nnahle  to  .see  any  of  the  niis.sion«rv 
ladies.  Untlouliledly  every  effort  will  he  made  to  prottet 

I  bem  from  barm. 

ronoeotedwilh  the  Coiislnnl liioplc  station  In  the  village 
of  Bardesag.nttheen.l  of  theGnlfof  .Xicomedi.,,  are  the 
Rev.  and  Mts.  Robert  Chaiiibsrs,  ami  Mr-s  C.ttherine  J 
Parson,.,  acri.at  Adnhazar,  about  thirty  miles  tiirllier  ea-t 
.  n  the  lineot  the  Anatoluin  railway,  Miss  Lauiii  Faniliam 
Miss  .M.  E.  Sheldon  and  Miss  S,  C.  Hyde.  X„  sp,  ei„|  ne,vj 
has  come  with  regard  to  any  of  these.  Barrlezag  is  a  purely 
Armenian  villuge.  In  Adabazar  Armenians  and  Greeks 
arestrong:  but  it  was  only  a  few  milea  from  here  that  the 
terrible  massacre  at  Ak-Hi.ssar  look  place. 

Brusu.— Id  Ibis  city  are  the  Rev.  .Messrs.  T,  A.  B  ildwio 
and  L.  S.  Crawford,  and  their  families;  Miss  Pbo-be  L 
Cull,  and  Miss  F  E.  Griswold.  No  special  news  has  come 
with  regard  to  the  situation  in  Brusa  There  is  a  very 
strong  .Moslem  reeling  there,  centering  about  the  tombs  of 
the  earlier  Sultans.  Whether  its  close  prosimlty  to  Con- 
staulioople  %vill  save  it  from  dlsasler  it  is  iiiipossilile  to 

I 

Smurua.-Hett  are  the  Rev.  Messrs  Lyman  Bartlett 

I  J.  RM  McNauiibtou.aud  A.  McLachlau  and  iheirfami- 

I  lies:  MissC.  D.  Lawrence,  MissN.  L,  Bartlett.  Miss  E 

*  McCallum.  MissS.  H,  Harlow.  Miss  I,  Saunders  and  Mi-i 
I.  Cc.  Publ.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  those  here  are  in 
any  danger.  Smyrna  i»  so  cosmopolitan  a  city,  and  tbe 
local  Greek  and  Armenian  influence  is  so  strong,  not  to 
speak  of  the  presence  of  European  ships,  that  very  little  i.s 
to  be  feared  from  the  Mo.nlem  populace. 

MarsouoM.— At  this  station  are  C.  C.  Tracy,  DD.tbe 
Rev.  Messrs.  J.  F.  Smith.  Edward  Riggs  and  George  E 
White  and  thfir  families;  Miss  Susan  D.  Riggs,  Miss  F. 

C.  Gage  and  Miss  M.  A.  King.  This  is  the  site  of  Aunt'jliij 
College,  and  in  the  earlier  disturbances  there  was  great 
anxiety  felt  with  regard  to  the  situation.  Dr.  T.acy  and 
Mr.  Riggs  were  repeatedly  threatened,  and  it  w-j.  feared 
that  their  lives  would  be  taken.  Since  the  late  atrocities 
commenced,  there  have  been  some  attacks  upon  Anatolia 


Tin:  n  \ssu  im:  at  i:k/,(n<jan. 

Tl  ICI^ISII  TUOi>t‘N  lOOK  t'tit'l'. 

T)u<  fiillowliift  pi'iitliinit  Kent  l>y  th<«  Anuu 
ninnnuf  KnitiKan  to  M^r.  I/inirlian,  Artnonianl 
Patrlarfh  at  ConHtaiiliii<i|)lo.  wcia  forwiirtlftl 
in  (hiplii'nto  to  Wo(tntor.  Mana  ,  1,  whori' 

tht>Y  wort*  tranalatiMl  hik)  iiuulo  i)iil>llu: 

'‘Oil  Monday,  Oolohor  'Jl.  whilo  tlia  piMipIe 
from  till'  towiiH  aixl  villiiKi’H  HurroiindinK 
Kr/diiKan  won*  ^a(lu*^l'tl  toKi'Oior  on  a  innrkot 
liny  in  tin*  |iul)lio  market  plaoe  of  thin  city, 
vitl^ar  mol),  oom))oHi<il  of  Tiirka  anti  Kiiiilt) 
fully  armed,  nttaekt'ii  tliu  ArmenlanH  at  ll 
o't'ltH'k  A  M  .  anil  liegiin  n  wlioleaule  inaHna 
cri*  of  them,  beating,  wounding,  killing,  anti 
Hlaiightering  tliem.  and  then  diaiiieinbering 
the  budiea  of  many  of  them  and  tearing  them 
limb  from  limb. 

“During  tlie  six  hours  of  this  slaughter  the 
feroi'ious  mob  murdered  the  unarmeil  Anne 
ninna  with  avvortis,  aubri‘S.  knives,  hatchets, 
clubs,  and  guns  with  such  horrible  barbarity 
as  has  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  tiefore. 

“  Hi'fore  this  the  Armenians  anticipating 
from  the  threats  of  the  Turks,  which  they 
heard,  that  a  horrible  calamity  was  awaiting 
them,  hail  sent  their  clergy  to  tho  local 
mander  of  the  Turkish  army  many  limes  tlur 
the  weeks  preceding,  imploring  his  jirolection 
lie  told  them  twice  that  ho  long  an  he  was  in 
Krzingan  a  massacre  would  never  take  place, 
and  sail!  that  he  uonsidereil  it  unreasonahle  and 
cruel  to  entertain  the  idea  of  killing  a  defence¬ 
less  and  peai'eful  jieople. 

“Relying  upon  these  assurances,  part  of  the 
Armenians,  feeling  safe,  w<>nt  about  their  daily 
business.  Those,  especially,  who  went  to  the 
market  early  in  the  morning  saw  with  great 
satisfaction  the  soldiers,  gendarmes. and  guards 
scattered  about  everywhere  watching  to  main 
tain  peace. 

“In  the  four  quarters  of  the  city  these 
soldiers  were  searching  the  Armenians,  and 
it  they  found  any  arms  upon  them  they  took 
them  away.  After  they  had  tlius  deceived 
and  robbed  and  entrapped  the  Armenians 
they  began  to  kill  them  most  savagely.  These 
soldiers  and  guards,  who  had  apparently  come 
to  maintain  order,  not  only  did  not  stop  tli> 
inassacre,  but  themselves  rushed  savagely 
upon  any  of  the  Armenians  who  dared  to  try 
to  defend  themselves  desperately,  as  any  m 
would  do;  so  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  bayonets  of  the 
regular  soldiers. 

“This  very  same  day  hundreds  of  our  kin¬ 
dred  were  sacrificed  to  that  merciless  and 
bloodthirsty  mob,  and  ninety  of  their  dead 
bodies  have  already  been  found.  After  they 
bad  thus  butchered  the  inofTensi^e  Arineniaus 
they  rushed  upon  their  dead  bodies  in  a  most 
beastly  manner  and  robbed  them  and  strip¬ 
ped  them  from  head  to  foot.  On  many  of  the 
dead  bodies,  especially  upon  the  faces  and 
bands,  there  were  deep  marks  and  cuts  of 
knives  and  clubs,  and  others  of  them  bad 
been  beheaded. 

“Two  days  after  the  massacre  the  corpses 
were  carried  in  a  cart  to  a  certain  place  and 
buried  in  one  pit,  which  we  will  have  to  call 
Martyrs’  Sepulchre.  There  are  also  many 
wounded,  the  greater  portion  of  them  fatally 
“The  pitiful  population  of  Erzingan  might 
have  endured  this  massacre  if  it  had  brought 
calamity  and  loss  to  a  few  lives  only,  but  it 
was  not  so.  The  real  purpose  of  this  massa 
ere  was  to  rob  the  Armenian  stores  and  houses 
and  make  abject  beggars  of  the  people,  ir 
which  purpose  they  were  perfectly  successful. 

“A  savage  mob,  composed  of  lO.UOU  or  15, 
000  Turks  and  Kurds,  after  putting  the  Arme 
nians  in  a  state  of  terror  and  flight,  began  to 
pillage  and  loot  the  stores  and  shops  with  such 
that  about  5j0  of  the  ArmeDiaD^mar' 
keta  and  stores  were  ruined  and  sacked  in  a 
few  hours.  The  merchants’  stock  of  rice, 
flour,  grain,  and  provisions,  the  apothecaries’ 
drugs,  the  tradesmen’s  tools,  and  the  carpen¬ 
ters’  benches  even  were  not  exempted  from 
the  general  plunder  and  booty. 

“The  Turkish  citizens,  in  their  stores  and 
places  of  business,  were  constantly  encourag¬ 
ing  the  pillagers,  and  calling  out  to  them  to  be 
faithful  and  loyal  to  their  duty  against  the 
enemies  of  Allah  (God).  Even  the  soldiers 
and  olTicers  took  part  in  the  pillage. 

“During  this  time  of  death  and  robbery  such 
expressions  as  these  were  often  heard:  ‘Hurry 
up  and  let  us  get  through  with  our  work  in 
the  time  allowed.  ’  ’  Hurrah  1  let  us  take  the 
Giaour’s  property.’  'They  have  been  seeking 
for  rest,  let  them  have  the  rest  they  want ; 
they  have  been  longing  for  liberty,  so  hurry 
up,  let  them  see  the  liberty  they  have  looked 
for.'  'Oh,  hurry  on;  there  is  only  an  hour  or 
half  hour  and  then  the  signal  of  the  trumpet 
to  stop  will  blow.’  In  fact,  as  soon  as  all  the 
stores  were  sacked  and  destroyed  the  trumpet 
blew  for  them  to  stop. 

“Then,  cavalry  having  reached  the  spot,  they 
stopped  the  plunder  and  slaughter,  ami  Gov¬ 
ernment  heralds  went  forth  and  heralded  that 
no  'Turk  should  remain  in  tbe  public  market; 
and  then,  entering  the  inns,  khans,  cafes,  and 
other  public  places,  they  gathered  the  remain 
ing  Armenian  refugees  together  and  sent  them 
to  their  towns  and  villages.  Those  Armenians 
who  had  come  fo  the  city  that  day  could  not 
return  to  their  villages,  it  being  too  danger 
ous  to  travel. 

“The  condition  of  the  surrounding  towns  is 
no  better  than  that  of  the  city.  The  sur 
rounding  monasteries  have  been  plundered  and 
demolished. 

“The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  tbe 
villages  of  Mughoun,  Mamnoud,  Gulije,  Kara 
dick,  and  Ghetfiig  were  scattered  and  their 
houses  were  robbed.  In  these  villages  nol 
even  the  seed  corn,  grain,  and  barley  for  the 
next  year  were  left,  and  all  supplies  for  th 
coming  winter  were  carried  off.  The  villages 
of  Herbahan  and  Mutuni  were  sacked  ano 
burned.  A  great  many  lives  also  were  sacri 
ficed.  The  population  of  the  nearest  villages 
especially  Serbahan  and  Mutuni,  barefooted 
am}  half  naked,  leading  thvir  chihiren  by  their 
hands,  fled  to  the  city. 

“These  fugitives  and  most  of  the  population 
of  the  city  are  naked  and  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  Even  if  they  had  money  they 
could  not  buy  any  bread  because  all  of  the 
bakeries  are  closed. 

“The  abject  poverty,  the  burning  of  villages 
from  day  to  day.  the  con-tant  fear  of  frtsh 
massacres,  the  danger  that  the  cholera,  which 
generally  follows  the  crowding  of  the  people 
together,  will  break  out.  the  fact  that  the 
markets  have  been  robbed  and  destroyed 
the  distressing  destitution  of  the  people,  all 
these  calamities  have  reduced  the  poor  people 
to  such  a  dreadful  condition  that  language  of 
man  is  not  able  to  describe  it. 

“Will  the  national  patriarchste  help  tb 
Armenians  after  they  are  absolutely  exler 
minated  from  the  earth?  Wherever  it  will 
avail,  send  the  news  of  theee  horrors.  Semi 
aid  quickly,  quickly,  quickly.  Hasten  to 
our  rescue.  After  a  little  while  the  districts 
of  Erzingan  will  be  one  wide  sepulchre  for  all 
the  Armenians. 

“About  one-half  an  hour’s  walk  from  the 
city  the  Puzouan  village  and  the  church  there 
were  considered  a  place  of  safety,  conse 
quently  the  Armenians  had  gathered  there, 
but  alas,  the  Turkish  and  Kurdish  savages 
po'luted  even  the  sanctuary,  and  filled  it  with 
tbe  blood  of  Christians  Not  satisfied  with 
the  awful  deeds  they  had  already  done,  they 
crushed  tlie  doors  of  the  church  and  broke 
into  it,  and  of  the  poor  refugees  there,  one 
priest  and  forty  men.  women,  and  children 
were  butchered,  and  tbe  whole  village  pillaged 
afterward. 

“Tlie  meetings  of  our  Kaghakajan  Zhogov 
(the  Executive  Committee  of  our  churches 
and  schools),  have  been  abaodon'^d,  because 
I  some  of  its  members  liave  been  killed,  others 
I  have  been  imprisoned,  and  there  are  none  to 
I  act.  Even  if  any  of  them  could  be  fouml, 

I  they  do  not  dare  do  anything.  In  the  pangs 
I  of  death.  “The  People  OP  Erzinoan. 

I  EuztN'OAX.  October 


Fercl  Tliciii  Properly 
and  carerully:  reduce  the  palnlully  lAri:e  peTcentage  of 
infant  luoriallty.  Take  no  cbanccs  nrd  make  no  expeii- 
ments  in  this  very  iiniiortnut  malter.  Tbe  (rail  Honlen 
Kagle  Brand  Cnodensetl  Milk  bast  saved  thousands  of 
little  lives. 


t)er«TiilH‘r  19,  1895. 


THE 


DUTY  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT  IN  TUR¬ 
KEY, 


We  i  L.n«ratulftte  the  Montreal  Daily  W'ltnfso  ou  ap- 


In  Jerusalem  nlTectlnK  Kh-hIhh  InlerenU  th«T<’.  It  m>w 
n'i  iiH  If  If  nuBiila  wouhl  block  the  way  to  any  TiK^roif 
nrtU'n  by  KrKinrd  or  any  other  Knropenn  |i(»wer. 

If  no  Kiiro|K*Hn  power  dooM  anything,  then  hnn  the 
Unit**.!  Sulea  uny  duty?  Thia  Ih  a  very  aeriouf  unea- 
tion  which  we  cotmnend  to  the  rooat  careful  altention 
of  I'reaident  ClevciHud  and  Seeretnry  Olney.  Ah  ovir 
Montreal  conteiniwrury  haa  »Hid,  the  United  Htalea  >■ 
the  only  country  Ilf  whoHO  InlUience  no  other  country  Ih 
jeulouH,  and  which  in  ihUH  perfectly  free  toa*-t;  while  nt 
the  euino  time  it  is  the  only  one  which,  ibrouKh  the  out- 
rnnes  on  her  citir-ens,  ban  a  dinlincl  quarrel.  These  out- 
on  our  cltir.fim  lire  already  of  such  a  inaRnltude 
that  they  justify  and  demand  our  Interference,  not  for 
any  lerrilorlul  nt'Kramli/.Pmenl  or  any  political  purpose, 
but  eimply  in  the  lonR  liny  of  our  action  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  la-ople  abroad.  I.urgo  amounts  of  Amerlcuo 
pioperty  have  been  destroyed;  our  citiKona  are  now 
pnietically  prisoners  in  such  of  thtir  housis  us  have  not 
been  Imrneil,  their  homes  have  been  sacked,  and  they 
are  in  daily  danger  of  their  lives.  It  is  a  duty  of  our 
Oovernmentto  see  ihu  they  are  proteclod.  We  have 
hitherto  depended  very  much  on  England  to  do  it  5  now 
we  must  depend  on  ourselves.  We  have  bluet-^red  and 
w'o  have  threatened  the  Porte,  and  this  has  done  no  good. 
Against  our  warnings  our  Imildings  have  been  desiroye 
a,  Uiirpdt  and  Mara.Ii  ami  elaewimre,  and  it  is  time  tor 
US  to  <lo  something. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Turkey  is.  by  the  consent  of  all 
Christendom  in  its  dealing  with  her,  a  semi-barbarous 
power.  No  strong  civilized  power  should  allow  a  bar¬ 
barous  people  to  murder  its  citizens:  and  least  of 
all  can  Christian  nations  stand  still  and  see  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  subject  Christians  made  martyrs  because  they 


proaching  Che  completion  of  fifty  years  of  honorable  ex-  Relieve  in  the  same  Savior  whom  we  honor.  We  are 
ftence,  during  which  it  has.  to  the  beet  of  its  lurp  abil  i^j.^thren,  as  Curisiians;  more  than  that,  we  are  all 
ity,  defended  triilli  and  righteousness,  la  a  late  issue  it  ij,.^.jhfen  as  human  beings,  and  we  have  brotherly  duties 
replies  to  The  iNDEPENiiKST.  quoting  from  our  c  lumas  our  fellow-men.  We  may  not  be  a  proud,  vain, 

ourappeal  toEcgland  to  prou  Cl  the  Armenians  against  overbearing,  grasping  nation  among  weaker 

Turkish  oppression.  Iteays:  nations,  but  we  have  some  duty  in  the  policing  of  the 

••  All  this  while  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  of  world  and  the  putting  down  of  piracy  and  mas-acre, 
whose  iufluence  no  other  country  is  jealous,  and  that  U  perhaps  the  lime  has  come— we  think  it  has— for  us  to 
free  to  act ;  and  the  only  one  that,  through  the  outrages  longer  for  the  European  powers  to  act.  We  be- 

'  on  her  mlsslouarics,  has  a  distinct  quarrel.”  lieve  that  if  we  should  send  our  strongest  force  to  the 

This  is  worth  considering,  and  we  are  considering  it.  of  tjje  Mediterranean,  perhaps  to  Constanliaople 

But  if  we  appeal  ftrst  to  EogUnd,  it  is  because  it  would  if  should  send  a  thousand  or  more  soldiers 

be  impcrlioeut  for  us  to  offer  to  interfere  until  Enjilaad  marines  as  a  police  force  to  protect  our  citizms  and 

hasdeoUuedtodoherduty.  By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  the  property  in  Adana.  Tareiis  and  Marash,  Eogland. 

I  powers  agreed  to  protect  the  inlegrity  of  Turkey,  and  it  Germany  and  Austria  would  be  lighted 

is  made  the  special  duty  of  England  to  protect  ih-  Chris-  done,  and  the  result  would  be  immediately  good, 

lians  of  Turkey  and  see  the  Porte  does  not  massacre  or  ready  for  it?  Shall  we  not  protect  our  citi- 

oppress  them.  Politically  w'o  are  outsiders.  We  are  not  ^ens  and  our  property,  which  Turkey  cannot  protect? 
parlies  to  that  treaty.  A  special  power,  and  that  p  jwer  ehaii  take  no  part  in  the  political  affairs 

I  Great  Britain,  has  this  responsibility;  and  if  we  ask  Lord  aie  Old  World,  and— if  anybody  worries  about  it— we 
I  Salisbury  to  do  his  duty  it  is  because  he  took  that  duty  ^ny  way  impair  our  Monroe  Doctrine. 

'  upon  Great  Britain,  and  so  upon  himself,  he  being  Prime  •  - - - - 

Minister. 

If,  now,  lie  refuses  to  do  this  duty,  or  if  Russia  tells 
him* be  need  not,  from  some  fear  that  Eogland  will  gain 
some  political  advantage,  or  because,  as  appears  to  be 
I  the  case,  in  any  interference  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  Powers,  Russia  will  fail  to  get  possession  of  Con- 
Blantinople.  or  as  big  a  slice  of  Turkey  as  she  wants,  then 
it  may  be  that  Great  Britain,  having  failed  to  do,  or  to  be 
able  to  do,  her  duty,  that  duty  may  fall  to  the  United 


States. 

It  looks,  at  present,  as  if  Great  Britain  were  the  only 
one  of  the  si-x  signatory  powers  that  really  is  influenced 


JINGOISM, 

The  word  is  of  British  origin  and  comes  from  a  Lon¬ 
don  music  ball  song,  which  bad  the  refrain  ; 

••  We  don’t  want  to  fight. 

But,  by  jingo.  If  we  do. 

We’ve  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men. 

We’ve  got  the  money,  loo.” 

Tlie  word  indicates  a  spirit  and  policy  quite  prevalent  in 
Great  Britain,  very  characteristic  of  France,  too  much 
observed  in  Germany,  and  far  from  unusual  in  the  United 
S  ates.  It  is  confined  to  no  nationality,  but  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  wherever  there  is  a  nation  strong,  jealous  of  her 


by  any  feeling  of  sympathy  and  really  wishes  to  do  any-  P  express  a  popular  passion. 

..ArsPiMited  Christians.  Germany  meaning  of  jingoism  is  patriotism  writ  large,  writ 

too  large.  It  indicates  a  desire  to  maintain  the  honor 


thing  to  protect  the  persecuted  Christians.  Germany 
holds  back  as  indifferent  as  in  the  time  of  B  ilgaria’s 
agony.  Austria  is  dominated  by  Germany.  Italy  is  too 
isolated  and  too  occupied  with  her  Abyssinia  wai-  to  do 
I  anything  by  herself.  France  waits  as  a  humble  lackey 
I  on  the  will  of  Russia,  and  Russia  is  not  ready.  Interven¬ 
tion  is  very  likely  to  mean  partition.  The  powers  that 
intervene  have  got  to  hold  territory,  and  may  not  give  it 
up.  To  protect  the  Armenians  of  Eastern  Turkey  Rus- 


and  glory  of  one’s  country,  not  simply  by  fair  means, 
but  by  foul  means  as  well.  It  is  the  sentiment  which 
we  call  selfishness  in  an  individual,  the  sentiment  which 
makes  one  desirous  to  get  wealth  or  honor  without  re¬ 
gard  to  others,  even  by  trampling  upon  their  rights.  A 
iineo  in  politics  is  one  who  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about 

up.  To  protect  tbe  Armemane  ot  cwtoru  .ur.ey  .vue- 

sia  must  send  ao  army  to  Ersrflm  and  Van.  and  France  y  ^  ^  ^ 

Austria,  Italy,  Germany  and  England  their  armies  and  d\ities  oi  me  j  _ ^ 


navies  to  Constantinople  and  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

I  Russia  would  thus  hold  a  big  piece  of  territory  along  the 
Black  Sea,  perhaps  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf  :  but  that 
would  not  satisfy  her.  She  means  to  have  Constaniino- 
I  pie  and  Jerusalem.  She  regards  herself  as  the  successor 
1  of  the  Greek  Empire  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  to  her,  therefore,  must  come  the  old  capital  of  Con- 
j  stantine  and  holy  city  of  Helena.  Ao  intervention  of 
Eogland  and  the  other  powers  might  put  off  indefinitely 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  She  will  do  noth- 
'  iog  and  allow  nothing  which  will  interfere  with  her 
“  manifest  destiny."  The  pear,  when  ripe,  will  fall,  she 
thinks,  into  her  lap,  and  she  does  not  want  it  plucked 
Besides,  Russia  is  now  very  busy  with 


what  seems  to  be  the  glory  of  the  nation,  or  its  strength 
or  success,  by  browbeating  and  crowding  other  nations 
with  threat  of  war,  especially  if  they  are  weaker.  It 
never  stops  to  ask  what  is  the  justice  of  a  cause,  but 
only  what  is  the  interest  of  one’s  country.  Jingoism 
loves  the  country  no  more  than  patriotism  does,  prob¬ 
ably  not  so  much,  but  it  is  noisier,  more  blatant ;  not 
more  ready  to  die,  but  more  ready  to  talk  ;  quick  to  get 
into  a  quarrel,  quick  to  assume  that  our  side  of  a  quarrel 
is  right,  and  unwilling  to  wait  for  explanation  or  apol¬ 
ogy.  The  jingo  is  ready  to  take  every  means  to  extend 
the  territory  of  his  country,  no  matter  at  what  exjiense 
of  blood  or  treasure  or  right.  He  is  an  Orlando  Furioso 
when  he  is  not  a  Don  Qai.xote  or  a  Fdl-taff. 

A  man  is  not  a  jingo  because  he  desires  to  have  the 


prematurely. 

even  more  presainK  issues  iu  the  for  Eost.  Th're  U.  -  country  enlarged  ami  its  iaflucnce  ex- 

been  a  war  between  China  and  Japan  and  the  latter  f  ”‘*7  desire  it  becLe  he  belie^^^ 

TtniTisr  lias  seized  Korea  and  Chinese  ports  on  which  Rus-  tenuea.  ne  may  uco  ,,  ,  v 

power  uus  seizicu  li-vico.  r  hotiar  fnr  the  territory  annexed  as  w-ell  as  for  his  own 

oio  Bns  east  a  covetous  eye.  First  Japan  must  be  driven  better  tor  me  lerniury  au  c 

of  Korea  and  Cbina^  and  a  big  part  of  Chinese  ter-  country  ;  he  may  be  actuated  by  the  pure,  patnotre 
ruLy  mu  rbe  acquired  iiy  Russia  and  this  wilt  brook  motives,  the  most  unsellish,  the  most  benevolent  But 

no  de”y  Therefore  Russia  will  forbid  and  prevent  in  that  case  he  wishes  the  extenemn  of  terr.to  y  by 

Enalnd's  intervention  in  Turkey.  Unless  there  be  righteous  means.  He  may  be  realy  to  go  to  war,  but  he 
some  massacre  of  Greeks,  or  some  uprisiag  of  young  does  not  love  war  ;  he  detests  it,  an  wi  on  y  go  w  e 
Turks  in  Constantinople,  or  an  insurrection  and  slau'’^'*— 


'I 


driven  to  it.  The  patriot  sees  no  glory  in  war  except  it 

be  a  righteous  war.  Success  in  an  unrighteous  war  is  a 
disgrace.  He  can  repeat  with  John  Quincy  Adams  : 

”  And  say  not  thou.  My  country  right  or  wrong. 

Nor  shed  thy  blood  for  an  unhallowed  cause.  .  .  . 

If  then  thy  country  trample  on  the  right. 

Furl  up  her  banners  aud  avert  thy  sight.” 

But  there  are  righteous  wars,  wars  of  defense,  wars  of 
protection,  and  one  can  engage  in  such  wars  and  be  no 
jingo. 

It  is  not  jingoism  to  lie  earnest  to  protect  one’s  citizens 
against  abuse  by  a  foreign  power.  It  would  be  jingoism 
to  hasten  to  do  it  before  the  facts  were  known  ;  but 
when  the  facts  are  known  and  it  is  clear  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  nation  have  been  injured  or  killed  it  is  right 
to  require  reparation  by  force  if  necessary.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  case  of  a  barbarous  power  that  will  not 
listen  to  argument  or  cannot  give  protection.  If  Turkey 
cannot  protect  our  American  citizens  residing  iu  her  em¬ 
pire  it  would  not  be  jingoism  for  us  to  protect  them  by 
no  matter  what  exercise  of  force. 

Neither  is  it  jingoism  to  put  down  a  bloody  barbarism 
that  is  perpetrating  massacre  anywliere.  The  English 
werenot  jingoes  when  they  dethroned  KiogTliebaw ;  the 
leaders  of  the  Crusades  were  not  jingoes,  for  what  they 
did  was  with  no  view  of  the  extension  of  national  power. 
They  believed  they  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  the  protection  of  Christendom.  If  England 
sJiould  now  step  in  and  prevent  the  massacres  in  Turkey 
that  would  not  be  jingoism  ;  it  would  be  bumanitj . 

We  are  glad  to  hear  a  good  deal  said  nowadays  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  jingoism.  Everything  of  the  sort  that  is 
said,  so  far  as  it  does  not  misrepresent  the  facts  by  illus¬ 
trative  examples,  is  healthy.  But  it  is  probable  that 
there  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  or  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  when  there 
was  as  little  jingoism  as  there  is  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
noticeable  how  unwilling  England  is  now  to  enter  upon 
any  war  for  the  purpose  of  territorial  expansion.  The 
United  States  could  not  possibly  be  persuaded  tolilt  a  fin¬ 
ger  to  secure  po'feseesion  of  Canadaor  Cuba  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  If  the  jingo  spirit  were  rampant  now  we 
should  be  rushing  in  to  help  the  Cuban  insurgents  ;  but 
It  would  impossible  to  get  from  any  represemalive  body 
anything  more  than  academic  expressions  cf  sympathy. 
The  great  complaint  which  the  annexationists  in  Canada 
make  of  the  United  States  is  that  we  have  no  jingoism 
among  us.  The  absence  of  this  spirit  was  notable  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Hawaiian  revolution.  While  the  over¬ 
whelming  sentiment  of  the  country  favored  annexa¬ 
tion,  no  one  wished  to  hasten  the  matter  if  there 
were  any  question  as  to  the  real  desire  of  the  people  ; 
the  only  question  was,  whether  such  was  their 
desire.  We  may  say  that  jingoism  was  responsible  for 
the  Mexican  War,  and  that  it  was  the  rebuke  of  Cliat 
spirit,  before  the  word  was  invented,  which  gives  all  its 
point  to  the  Biglow  Letters  of  that  period,  But  the  issue 
of  our  own  Civil  War.  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the 
growth  of  a  sounder  Christian  principle  have  made  jin¬ 
goism  very  unpopular.  Once  in  a  while  utterance  is 
given  to  it  by  some  man  like  Senator  Chandler,  or  by 
some  Irish-American  statesman  who  bates  Eogland 
more  than  he  loves  America  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  laugh  at  it  and  no  one  takes  it  seriously.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  have  a  contempt  for  the  chaplain  who 
prays  that  we  may  be  quick  to  resent  insults  to  our 
nation,  and  we  laugh  at  the  Representative  who  mouths 
ic  out  that  ours  is  the  proudest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  There  is  more  dasger  that  we  shall  be  slow  to  do 
our  full  duty  to  our  citizens  in  other  lands  and  lo  show 
Christian  sympathy  to  those  who  suffer  from  barbarous 
oppression,  than  there  is  that  we  shall  be  quick  to  pio- 
voke  war  for  no  higher  purpose  than  national  glory. 
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I  : 


we  should  add  to  their  happiness  and  spiritual  privileges  by  sending  them 
the  Gospel.  That  ju'incipio  is  one  of  mere  philanthropy.  No  I  They 
are  living  in  sin,  and  to  a  great  extent,  in  India  at  least,  knowingly  and 
wilfully,  against  the  law  written  in  their  hearts  and  consciences,  in  the 
love  of  sin.  They  are  responsible  and  guilty.  They  have  such  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  duty  as  is  essential  to  accountability.  They  cling  to  heathenism 
even  after  hearing  of  God.  They  need  therefore  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  not  only  from  love  to  our  Blessed  Saviour  and  from  obedience 
to  Him,  but  from  love  and  compassion  to  millions  of  perishing  souls, 
should  we  send  the  Gospel  to  rescue  them  from  their  misery  and  danger. 
May  God  prosper  the  glorious  work  ! 


RAILROADS  IN  TURKEY. 

BY  REV.  DR.  HENRY  H.  JESSUP,  BEIRUT,  SYRIA. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  present  ruler  of  Turkey,  His  Imperial  Maj¬ 
esty  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  Khan,  is  in  favor  of  the  material  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire.  He  is  a  friend  of  railroads  and  wagon  roads,  and 
more  has  been  done  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  reign  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  than  in  all  preceding  reigns. 

The  accompanying  sketch  map  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  various 
railways  already  built,  and  others  under  construction  and  proposed. 

I.  The  Jaffa-Jerusalem  Railroad,  about  50  miles  long,  of  standard 
gauge,  constructed  by  a  French  company.  This  is  eminently  a  sentimental 
railway,  as  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pay  dividends  to  the  stockholders. 
It  may  pay  the  employes  and  running  expenses,  and  thus  be  saved  from 
collapse.  The  tourist  and  pilgrim  seasons  are  short,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  it  resembles  the  railways  to  the  American  mountain  sum¬ 
mer  resorts  during  the  winter.  The  last  Arabic  official  journals  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Beirut  deny  that  this  railway  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Rothschilds,  but  add  the  somewhat  remarkable  news  that  the  French  com¬ 
pany  have  asked  permission  from  the  Sultan  to  extend  the  road  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Jericho.  As  Jerusalem  is  2600  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  the  Dead  Sea  is  1300  feet  below  it,  there  is  a  descent  of  3900  feet  in 
about  18  miles.  A  Swiss  cog-wheel  road  could  be  built  without  difficulty 
in  these  days  of  engineering  triumphs,  but  the  question  arises  cid  bono  ? 
The  few  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  poor  pilgrims  who  go  down  to 
Jericho  and  the  Jordan  annually  would  never  compensate  the  company 
even  for  running  expenses,  especially  as  the  majority  of  the  Russian  pil¬ 
grims,  in  their  superstitious  devotion,  come  to  Palestine  with  a  vow  that 
they  will  walk  all  the  way  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  to  Jordan,  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  and  back  to  J affa.  The  Dead  Sea,  with  its  salt  and  bitter  waters. 
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would  seem,  in  a  poetical  sense,  to  bo  an  appropriate  place  to  “  end”  a 
railway  which  is  said  to  he  already  a  financial  failure. 

The  Sultan  has  recently  annexed  to  the  Turkish  Empire  the  district  of 
Kir  Moab  (Kerak),  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  sheikhs  of  the 
Majella  Arabs  have  so  long  defied  the  government  and  levied  blackmail 
upon  travellers.  A  wagon  road  has  been  surveyed  from  Kerak  to  the 
Mezraa,  on  the  southeast  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a  steam  launch  is 
said  to  be  prepared  to  run  between  the  northern  shore  and  Mezraa.  As  a 
military  convenience  to  the  Turkish  garrison  holding  Kerak,  this  is  a  wise 
arrangement,  but  hardly  enough  to  give  business  to  the  Jericho  extension 
of  the  Jerusalem  Railway. 

A  far  more  encouraging  piece  of  news  comes  hy  the  last  Arabic  jour¬ 
nals  of  October  16th  from  Beirut,  that  the  Jaffa  Railway  Company  have 
asked  of  the  Sultan  a  “  concession”  for  building  a  breakwater  and  harbor 
at  Jaffa.  No  tourist  to  Palestine  can  ever  forget  the  perils  of  landing  at 
Jaffa.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  stone  breakwater  enclosing  a  port 
large  enough  to  admit  steamers,  and  to  extend  the  railway  to  the  har¬ 
bor. 


II.  The  Haifa-Damascus  Railway.  A  firman  was  given  some  years 
since  to  a  native  Syrian  for  the  construction  of  a  railway,  standard  gauge, 
from  Haifa,  under  Mount  Carmel,  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  south 
of  Nazareth,  via  Jezreel  and  Bethshan  to  the  Jordan  south  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  thence  northeast  through  the  land  of  Javlon  to  Damascus,  with  a 
branch  into  Ilouran  and  east  of  the  Jordan. 

This  concession  was  sold  to  an  English  company  in  London,  who  sur¬ 
veyed  the  road,  let  its  construction  to  contractors,  and  a  few  miles  of  track 
were  laid  southward  along  the  Kishon.  Then  came  a  sudden  halt.  The 
work  stopped.  The  Syrian  concessionaire  sued  the  company  for  a  heavy 
amount,  and  this  with  other  suits  is  said  to  amount  to  some  £80,000  ster¬ 
ling.  The  engineers  in  Haifa,  having  received  no  pay  for  seven  months, 
seized  all  the  plans  and  surveys  of  the  road,  and,  according  to  reports  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Lisan  el  Hal  journal  of  Beirut,  in  September,  were  about  to 
leave  for  London  to  prosecute  the  company.  There  has  been  gross  mis¬ 
management  somewhere,  and  the  whole  enterprise  is  imperilled.  It  had 
proposed  to  continue  the  road  eventually  from  Damascus  to  Baghdad. 

HI.  The  Beirut-Damascus  Railway.  The  concession  for  this  road 
was  obtained  four  years  since  by  a  Syrian  Mohammedan  gentleman,  Has- 
san  Effendi  Beihum,  and  by  him  sold  to  a  French  company,  which  has 
owned  the  Damascus  Diligence  road  since  1860,  and  has  also  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  fine  breakwater  and  harbor  in  Beirut  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,000. 
This  road  consists  of  three  divisions  : 

1 .  From  Beirut  to  Damascus.  This  crosses  the  Lebanon  range  at  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet.  It  is  a  narrow-gauge  road,  and  has  a  third  cog¬ 
rail  on  the  steep  grades.  It  passes  northwest  of  Shtoreh  below  Zahleh, 
thence  east  to  Wady  Yehfofeh  and  Zebedany,  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
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Biiradii  (tlie  Abana)  to  Damascus.  This  road  will  be  open  for  traliic 
within  a  year. 

2.  The  Damascus-Honran  branch.  This  runs  south  of  Damascus  to 
the  vast  wheat  region  of  Bashan  and  llouran,  and  is  to  terminate  at 
Bozrah  or  Mezeirlb.  It  is  already  finished  and  open  for  traffic.  It  will 
promote  the  pacification  of  that  turbulent  district  and  provide  a  cheap 
outlet  for  the  splendid  wheat  harvests  of  llouran,  besides  increasing  largely 
the  area  of  cultivated  land.  It  will  also  be  used  by  the  Hajj  pilgrim  cara¬ 
van  on  the  first  stage  of  its  progress  from  Damascus  to  Mecca. 

3.  The  Damascus- Aleppo-Birijik  branch.  This  is  under  survey,  run¬ 
ning  from  Damascus  northeast  to  Nebk  and  Kuryetein,  thence  northwest 
to  Hums  and  Hamath,  thence  to  Aleppo  and  northeast  to  Birijik  on  the 
Euphrates. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  future  inland  mercantile  and  military  trunk  rail¬ 
way  from  Constantinople  to  Damascus.  It  passes  through  a  fertile  region 
now  almost  wholly  abandoned  as  pasture  land  to  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

IV.  The  Mersin -Tarsus- Adana  Railway.  This  road  was  built  some 
years  since  by  an  English  company  as  the  beginning  of  a  through  line  to 
Mosul.  It  is  completed  only  to  Adana,  and  its  extension  eastward  is 
among  the  uncertainties  of  the  future. 

V.  The  Constantinople-Angora-Caisarea  Railway.  This  road  is  com¬ 
pleted  to  Angora,  and  is  under  construction  to  Ciesarea,  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  its  ultimate  extension  to  Diarbekir,  Mosul,  and  Baghdad.  It  will, 
no  doubt,  connect  at  some  time  with  Birijik  and  Damascus. 

VI.  The  Smyrna-Ephesus-Aidin  Railway.  This  is  already  extended 
70  miles  east  of  Aidin  to  Serai  Kowy,  through  the  finest  fig-producing 
region  in  the  world.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  extended  still  farther  eastward. 

VH.  The  Constantinople  and  Bulgarian  Railway.  This  is  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  Constantinople  and  Western  Europe. 

The  advantages  of  railway  communication  in  this  great  Empire  will  be 

very  great. 

1.  Large  ti-acts  of  fertile  land  now  lying  desolate  through  insecurity 
will  be  brought  under  government  control  and  settled  by  the  peasantry 
now  crowded  into  the  mountain  districts  for  mutual  protection.  The 
great  wheat  region  of  Houran  and  Bashan  and  the  vast  trans-Jordanic 
pasture  lands  now  claimed  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs  will  be  gradually  re¬ 
stored  to  cultivation. 

The  line  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  borders  a  district  of  great  fertility, 
now  desolate  or  sparsely  settled  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mowali,  Hadideh, 
and  A'nazi  Arabs.  Mount  Lebanon  is  crowded  with  villagers  who  earn  a 
scant  subsistence  from  their  rocky  terraces,  but  are  afraid  to  venture  out 
upon  the  plains.  This  railway  will  encourage  settlers,  enable  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  them,  and  thus  benefit  the  whole  land. 

2.  It  will  make  travel  more  safe  and  economical.  A  box  of  Bibles  now 
sent  from  Beu’ut  to  Mosul  (the  ancient  Nineveh)  goes  by  caravan,  and  is 
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a  month  on  tlie  passage,  and  during  the  winter  is  liable  to  injury  and  delay 
from  pouring  rains  and  impassable  roads.  This  is  true  of  other  routes, 
and  increased  facilities  will  increase  opportunities  for  good. 

3.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  increased  means  of  intercourse  will  tend  to 
bring  the  different  tribes  and  nationalities  of  this  motley  and  much-divided 
empire  into  a  better  acquaintance  with  each  other.  The  Protestant  com¬ 
munities  of  Asia  Minor  have  little  to  do  with  those  of  Syria  and  Palestine  j 
and  yet  they  are  under  a  common  civil  organization,  with  a  common  wakil 
or  civil  head  in  Constantinople.  If  the  future  Evangelical  Church  of  the 
Empire  is  to  be  a  unit,  and  co-operate  for  the  common  weal  and  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  the  people  must  know  each  other,  and  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  each  other’s  conferences.  Railways  will  make  this  possible.  At 
present  it  is  out  of  the  question. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  REV.  A.  D.  HAIL,  D.D.,  JAPAN. 

The  Protestant  division  of  the  Church  in  Japan  has  passed  through 
two  periods  in  its  progress,  and  is  now  in  the  initial  stages  of  its  third 
period.  These  may  be  loosely  characterized  as  the  periods  of  preliminary 
resistance,  relaxation  of  resistance  and  revival,  and  reaction. 

The  first  period  embraces  the  time  from  1859-72.  To  the  missionaries 
of  this  period  Japan  was  a  Jericho,  around  the  walls  of  which  the  powers 
that  be,  under  severe  penalty,  forbade  the  priests  the  privilege  of  even 
“  blowing  their  horns.”  The  swaggering  Samurai  not  only  “  looked 
daggers,”  but  carried  them,  and  that,  too,  with  a  purpose.  Indeed,  the 
threat  was  made  that  should  the  Christian’s  God  Himself  come  to  great 
Japan,  even  His  head  would  be  cut  off.  The  whole  chrysanthemum  coun¬ 
try  was  completely  combined  against  Christianity. 

When  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  Christianity  reached  the  high-tide 
of  its  great  success  several  centuries  ago,  it  drew  to  itself  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Buddhists.  They  began  a  series  of  persecutions  and  oppo¬ 
sitions  which  were  not  terminated  with  the  supposed  extermination  of  those 
Christians.  When  our  pioneer  missionaries  came  they  had,  accordingly, 
to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  hatred  generated  by  the  same 
persecuting  power.  They  found  edicts  everywhere  on  the  government 
bulletin-boards  against  the  faith  they  had  come  to  propagate.  The  first 
teachers  employed  often  proved  themselves  to  be  government  spies.  One 
man  hired  himself  to  Dr.  Hepburn  in  order  that  he  might  find  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  assassinating  him,  and  was  disarmed  only  by  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  him  by  the  good  doctor’s  uniform  Christian  kindness. 
Not  quite  twenty-five  years  ago  several  thousand  Catholic  Christians,  still 
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on  coming  back  to  work  in  tlie  family,  and  care  for  her  gratuitously  till 
she  died.  That  must  have  been  the  true  grace  of  (jod  in  both  of  them 
that  yielded  fruit  lilm  that.  After  her  death  young  ladies  in  Lakewood, 
N.  ,1.,  carried  one  of  her  daughters  through  the  seminary  in  Bcirflt. 

An  American  lady  travelling  in  Syria  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lie  Lorest  of  one 
of  her  pupils,  Miriam,  daughter  of  Khalid,  of  Bhamdun,  and  wife  of 
Naoom  (Nahum)  Tabit,  of  Beirut,  as  follows  ; 

**  We  went  to  see  her  at  the  hospital,  where  she  will  have  au  internal 
tumor  removed  to-morrow.  She  spoke  very  sweetly  of  you.  She  said  : 

‘  Those  were  delightful  days  when  she  taught  me  of  Jesus.  What  couM 
I  now  do  without  Him  ?  He  is  my  Saviour,  and  I  am  in  His  hands.  He 
has  gone  to  prepare  a  home  for  me,  and  I  leave  all  with  Him.  I  am  not 
afraid,  but  without  Him  I.  should  be  in  terror  all  the  while.’  Her  calm 
face  and  quiet  tones  witnessed  to  the  truth  of  what  she  said.  She  died 
soon  after  leaving  the  operating-table.” 

Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  says  of  Kahil  :  “  I  was  with  her  almost  daily  for 
weeks  before  she  died.  Her  faith  and  patience  were  beautiful.  The 
aroma  of  Christian  peace  tilled  her  chamber,  and  all  who  came  to  see  her 
were  comforted  and  blessed.  The  devotion  of  her  children  was  lovely, 
and  we  could  only  bless  God  for  such  a  Christian  home  and  such  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  power  and  grace  of  our  blessed  Lord.” 

The  writer  regrets  that  he  has  no  details  concerning  others  who  have 
entered  into  rest,  but  only  a  general  testimony  to  their  faith  and  patience. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  paper  to  give  more  than  the  beginnings  of 
that  education  of  woman  in  Syria  that  now  bears  such  abundant  fruits. 
The  present  large  building  was  provided  for  the  seminary  in  18G7,  three 
years  before  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  retired  from  Syria.  The  timber  used  in 
its  construction  was  brought  from  Maine  ;  the  doors  and  windows  were 
made  in  Lowell,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  ;  the  tiles  came 
from  Marseilles,  the  iron  bedsteads  from  Birmingham,  and  the  pave¬ 
ments  partly  from  Italy  and  partly  from  Lebanon.  A  good  beginning 
had  been  made  toward  making  the  institution  self-supporting  ;  }i3220  was 
paid  for  tuition  that  year,  counting  its  value  on  a  gold  basis.  The  num¬ 
ber  in  attendance  was  76,  of  whom  57  were  boarding  pupils,  and  the  sem¬ 
inary  was  e.'rceedingly  popular. 


THE  DRUSES.* 

BY  A.  U.  MCKINNEY,  PH.D. 

In  a  district  of  Northern  Syria,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  southern 
range  of  Mt.  Lebanon  and  the  western  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon,  is  to  be 

•  A  despatch  from  Bcirflt,  dated  October  18th,  says  that  there  to  much  excitement  iu  Lebanon, 
owing  to  conflicts  between  the  Drusee  and  Mutuaiis.  A  number  on  both  sides  have  been  killed. 
The  Mutuaiis,  pieading  that  it  to  impossibie  for  them  to  obtain  justice  from  the  Turkish  ofliciale. 
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found  a  peculiar  people.  Independent,  proud,  brave,  handsome,  iinlus- 
trious,  hospitable,  self-possessed,  educated,  and  very  niy.stcrious,  they 
form  a  unique  branch  of  the  human  family.  In  adtlitiou  to  the  <lislricts 
named  above,  they  occupy  in  whole  or  in  part  many  of  the  adjacent  towns 
and  villages.  Their  numbers  have  been  estimated  all  the  way  from  fifty 
thousand  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  souls. 

An  old  tradition  derived  their  name  from  the  Count  of  Drcu.'t,  and 
made  them  descendants  of  a  band  of  Crusaders  who  had  boon  loft  in 
Lebanon.  Later  investigations  have  shown  that  this  tradition  is  pure  fic¬ 
tion.  The  name  is  derived  from  Darazi,*  a  Persian  adventurer,  who  first 
taught  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Druses.  These  people  themselves  hate 
the  name  of  Darazi,  and  deny  the  derivation,  claiming  that  their  name 
comes  from  the  Arabic  darisa  (those  who  read),  or  from  durs  (the  clover 
one).  Those  seem  to  bo  fanciful  derivations,  and  it  is  reserved  for  the 
future  philologist  to  determine  the  exact  etymology  of  the  word. 

Among  other  things  for  which  the  Druses  are  remarkable  is  the  mixed 
character  of  their  ancestry.  By  many  ethnologists  they  are  supposed  to 
have  sprung  originally  from  the  Cuthites  (Kurds),  who  were  brought  into 
Samaria  by  Esarhaddon  to  repeople  the  strongholds,  which  had  boon  ile- 
populated  during  the  captivity  of  Israel.  In  C8G  a.d.  Constantine  IV. 
brought  in  the  Mardi,  a  warlike  people  originally  from  Persia,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  repelling  the  Mohammedan  invaders.  At  different  times  the 
Arabs  swept  through  the  mountains  and  left  their  impress  on  the  people, 
giving  to  the  Druse  his  language,  which  is  Arabic.  Thus  the  Druses  of 
to-day  are  the  outgrowth  of  that  conglomeration  which  had  been  formed  by 
the  eleventh  century  a.d.  It  still  remains,  however,  for  the  ethnologist 
to  determine  whether  these  strange  people  originally  were  Semites,  Indo- 
Teutonies,  or,  as  their  own  tradition  indicates,  Chinese.  Haskett  Snuth, 
who  lived  among  the  Druses  for  many  years,  is  satisfied  that  they  are  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  subjects  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyro,  who  assisted 
Solomon  in  building  the  temple. 

Their  religion  came  from  Hakem  Bemrillah  of  Egypt,  who  was  the  sixth 
Fatimite  caliph.  He  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  insane,  and  is  known 
as  the  Nero  of  Africa.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  reign  he  had 
eighteen  thousand  men  put  to  death,  and  thousands  of  Christian  churches 
and  monasteries  destroyed.  Ho  was  fiattered  by  Darazi  into  proclaimiug 
himself  a  representative  of  God.  In  Cairo,  in  the  year  1029  a.d.,  ho  pub¬ 
licly  declared  himself  to  be  the  incarnation  of  God.  This  announcement 
at  first  met  with  violent  opposition,  and  Darazi  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his 
life.  A  quieter  and  more  crafty  method  of  propagandism  met  with  sue- 

have  assembled  to  the  number  of  4000  men,  all  armed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Marghiloum,  to  march 
against  the  Druses.  The  latter  have  appealed  for  aid  from  their  co-religionists  at  Ilauran,  who  arc 
preparing  to  send  HOOO  men  to  their  assistance.  The  Vali  of  Damascus  ha.-?  tlms  far  prevented  the 
Hauranites  from  leaving.  The  Vali  of  Bciriit  has  sent  cavalry  to  prevent  armed  men  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  vilayet. 

*  Mohammed  Ibu  Ismail  Duruzi  (or  Darazi). 
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cess,  anil  many  of  the  ignorant  mountaineers  became  converts.  A  Persian 
mystic,  named  Ilamze,  became  first  the  disciple,  and  finally  the  prime- 
minister  of  Ilakcm.  With  groat  shrewdness  and  adroitness  he  added  to 
the  new  religion  many  attractive  features  ;  and  it  is  he  that  is  enshrined 
in  the  lieart  of  the  modern  Druse  as  the  founder  of  Ids  faith. 

Five  years  ago  tlie  writer  listened  to  a  lecture  by  a  Syrian,  a  native  of 
Sit.  Lebanon,  wlio  called  himself  a  “  Christian  Drn.so,”  *  and  wlio  was 
supposed  to  tell  something  about  his  people  and  their  religion.  The  lec¬ 
ture  was  chieliy  remarkalde  for  what  it  did  not  tell  about  the  Druse  relig¬ 
ion.  A  subsequent  conversation  with  the  lecturer  failed  to  elicit  anything 
definite  about  his  faith.  This  mysteriousness  concerning  his  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  Druse  was  in  keeping  with  the  whole  trend  of  his  life. 
Mystery  overshadows  everything  connected  with  the  Druses.  So  accus¬ 
tomed  are  they  to  lie,  that  a  missionary  f  living  among  them  declares  that 
when  an  Englishman  tells  them  that  there  are  no  Druses  in  England,  they 
su.spect  him  of  being  one.  Instead  of  feeling  offended  at  what  they  con¬ 
sider  his  deceit,  they  honor  him  for  it.  So  esoteric  are  they,  that  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  put  to  death  any  one  who  reveals  their  secrets,  or  any  one 
found  in  possession  of  their  sacred  books. 

How,  then,  do  we  know  anything  of  their  religion  ?  Copies  of  their 
manuscripts  have  been  found  by  travelers  and  explorers,  and  are  in  public 
libraries  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  hostile  army  has  given  us 
more  than  the  peaceful  traveler  has  been  able  to  secure.  Ini  8:18,  during  an 
ini'asion  of  Ilirahira  Pasha,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Druses  were  captured, 
and  from  them  we  are  able  to  learn  something  of  their  teachings.  But 
even  with  these  books  in  his  hands,  the  theologian  can  no  more  give  a 
clear  statement  of  their  religious  truths  and  practices  than  can  the  ethnolo¬ 
gist  speak  decisively  concerning  their  origin. 

Their  doctrines  are  derived  from  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospel,  the 
Koran,  and  the  Sufi  Allegories.  Intermingled  with  selections  from  all 
these  sources  are  traces  of  Persian  dualism  and  Indian  transmigration.  Is 
it  strange  that  from  such  diverse  sources  one  of  the  most  remarkable  doc¬ 
trinal  systemsj  that  the  world  has  ever  known  should  have  been  developed  ? 
The  following  are  their  chief  doctrines  : 

I.  Monotheism. — The  Druses,  who  rival  the  Mohammedans  in  their 
declaration  of  the  Unity  of  God,  call  themselves  Muwahhidun,  or  Unita¬ 
rians.  They  believe  in  one  self-existent,  eternal  God,  without  parts  or 
attributes,  “indefinable,  incomprehensible,  ineffable,  and  passionless.  ”  § 
Belief  in  this  one  God  is  essential  to  salvation.  “  Book  of  Testimonies  to 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Unity”  is  the  title  of  one  of  their  sacred  books,  com- 
po.sed  by  Ilamze. 

*  Smith  challenges  the  missionaries  to  produce  a  converted  Druse. 

t  The  Rev.  William  Ewing. 

X  Milman  characterizes  the  Druse  system  as  “  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  religious  aberrations 
which  ever  extensively  affected  the  mind  of  man.” 

§  Encyclopeedia  Britannica, 
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II.  Inferior  Beinr/s. — Like  the  Zoroasti'iaiis,  the  Dru.se.s  have  a  mim- 
ber  of  created  beings  inferior  to  (iod  and  yet  much  superior  to  man. 
Universal  Intelligence,  the  highest  of  these  beings,  alone  enjoys  com¬ 
munion  with  God.  Next  to  him  arc  four  archangels,  who  help  to  support 
the  throne  of  God.  Then  comes  spiritual  agents  of  various  raidcs.  While 
many  claim  that  the  dualism  of  spiritual  beings  found  in  the  Zoroastrian 
system  is  not  paralleled,  Carnarvon*  holds  that  Iblis  corresponds  to  Ahri- 
man,  and  that  the  moral  conflict  goes  on  between  him  and  llakein.  Re¬ 
membering  that  Ilamze  was  a  I’ersian,  it  is  but  n.atiiral  to  find  that  the 
dualism  of  the  Zoroastrians  should  have  been  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part. 

III.  Incarnations. — As  manifestations  of  Ilis  love  to  mankind,  there 
have  been  ten  incarnations  of  God,  of  which  the  Elij.ah  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  the  fourth  and  Ilakem  was  the  tenth  and  final  one.  The  latter 
appeared  and  held  open  the  door  of  mercy  for  twenty-six  years,  and  it  was 
then  closed  forever,  so  that  there  is  now  no  hope  for  his  rejectors.  In 
addition  to  these  incarnations,  God  has  manifested  Himself  in  the  person 
of  others.  Hence  Jesus  aud  Mohammed  are  reverenced  as  prophets,  as 
are  also  such  teachers  as  Abraham,  Moses,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Darazi,  and 
many  others,  who  are  not  regarded  as  incarnations  of  God. 

IV.  The  Coming  One. — Ilakem  will  come  again  and  conquer  the 
world,  tramping  under  foot  those  who  rejected  him  and  subduing  those 
who  oppose  him.  Whether  this  doctrine  is  connected  with  the  Christian’s 
belief  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  or  with  the  Parsee’s  hope  of  the 
coming  of  Sosiosh,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

V.  Souls  are  individual,  but  the  number  never  varies.  They  were  all 
created  together,  and  as  soon  as  a  Druse  dies  his  soul  enters  another  body. 

VI.  Transmigration. — There  is  a  want  of  agreement  among  scholars 
as  to  just  how  far  this  doctrine  is  believed  in.  Some  claim  that  the  Druses 
hold  that  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  ai'e  to  pass  into  the  bodies  of  Chinese 
Druses,  aud  that  souls  of  the  wicked  enter  the  bodies  of  animals,  such  as 
camels  or  even  <logs.  Others  claim  that  there  is  no  belief  in  transmigra¬ 
tion  into  animals.  Our  most  reliable  information  on  this,  as  well  as  on  all 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  Druses,  comes  from  those  who  within 
recent  years  have  lived  among  these  interesting  people.  Such  investiga¬ 
tors  agree  in  declaring  that  they  believe  that  after  a  life  of  holiness  llie 
soul  will  enter  into  an  angel  or  other  heavenly  being,  and  that  a  life  of 
wickedness  leads  to  transmigration  into  an  animal,  corresponding  in  nature 
to  the  life  led  by  the  individual.  (Lor  example,  the  soul  of  a  ferocious 
Druse  will  enter  some  such  animal  as  the  tiger.)  A  missionary  testifies  :  f 
“  At  the  very  moment  of  his  mother’s  death  a  calf  was  born  in  the  herd 
of  a  Druse,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  the  soul  of  his  mother  dwelt  in 
that  calf.” 

VH.  Fatalism. — According  to  Druse  theology,  not  only  is  God  per- 


*  See  “  Recollections  of  the  Druses,”  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
t  The  Rev.  William  Ewing  in  The  Sunday-School  Times.,  February  4,  1893. 
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sonal,  but  Ilis  providential  government  extends  to  the  most  minute  details 
of  life.  Not  only  is  lie  the  great  first  cause,  but  all  secondary  causes  are 
ruled  out.  Believing  that  whatever  happens  is  the  result  of  God  s  imme¬ 
diate  action,  the  Druses  are,  in  theory  at  least,  extreme  fatalists.  And 
with  some  of  them  it  is  more  than  theory,  as  may  be  proven  by  some  of 
their  practices.  Many  of  them,  acting  from  motives  different  from  those 
which  influence  the  faith-curist  of  to-day,  refuse,  when  ill,  to  take  medi¬ 
cine,  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  interfere  with  God  s  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  good  effects  of  this  theory  are  evidenced  in  the 
calmness  with  which  many  Druses  bear  what  to  others  would  be  bitter 
affliction.  At  such  times  they  say,  “  Ilamdillah  1  Praise  be  to  God  1 
It  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  we  are  thankful.”  * 

VIII.  The  Seven  Points  of  Islam  are  rejected,  and  the  following  are 
substituted  for  them  : 

1.  Veracity  (only  to  one  another). 

2.  Mutual  protection  and  resistance. 

3.  Pi,emmciation  of  all  other  religions. 

4.  Profession  of  the  unity  of  Ilakem  as  God. 

5.  Contentment  with  the  works  of  God. 

6.  Submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

Y.  Separ.ation  from  those  in  error  and  from  demons. 

The  Druses  are  divided  religiously  into  two  classes,  the  Akals  (Arabic 
AkU  intelligence)  and  the  Djahils  (ignorant).  Only  the  former  are 
initiated  into  the  Druse  mysteries,  and  they  are  very  strict  as  to  religious 
observances  and  personal  conduct.  The  latter  are  uninitiated,  and  free 
from  religious  restrictions.  While  the  Druses  must  speak  the  truth  to 
their  fellow-religionists,  they  need  not  do  so  to  outsiders.  Hence  their 
word  counts  for  nothing.  All  their  doctrines  are  kept  secret  ;  they  con¬ 
demn  proselyting,  and  'they  make  outward  profession  of  the  dominant 
rclifrion.  Hence  they  pray  with  the  Mohammedan,  or  sprinkle  themselves 
with  the  holy  water  of  the  Maronite.  They  are  Christian  to-day  and 
Mohammedan  to-morrow  should  circumstances  demand  the  change. 

Few  esoteric  religions  have  escaped  the  charge  of  hiding  immoralities 
under  the  cloak  of  religion.  Even  the  early  Christians  met  such  charges. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  vilest  practices  have  been  attributed  to  the 
Druses  ?  “  Habitually  m.arrying  their  own  daughters,”  “  carrying  on  licen¬ 

tious  orgies  with  promiscuous  intercourse  in  the  name  of  religion,”  “  wor¬ 
shiping  the  calf,”  “  worshiping  the  devil,”  are  samples  of  the  accusations 
whichliad  been  brought  against  them.  Those  f  who  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  for  knowing  the  truth  have  characterized  such  charges  as 
utterly  false. 

Some  of  the  practices  of  the  Druses  are  as  strange  as  their  doctrines, 
while  others  are  worthy  of  imitation.  ^ 


*  See  Haskett  Smith  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  148,  p.  760. 
t  Churchill,  Carnarvon,  et  al. 
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Pr.ayer  in  the  sense  of  supplication  is  unknown  among  thorn,  hecaiise 
their  fatalism  makes  it  impossible  for  (foil  to  change  His  will  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  argue  :  “  Why  ask  Him  for  anything  ?  If  He  is  to  give  it,  He 
will  give  it.  ” 

Fasting  is  unknown. 

Almsgiving  is  distinctly  discouraged  ;  their  theory  being  that  if  they 
act  with  brotherly  love  toward  one  another  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
charity  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  The  Hriisos  resemble  the  Par¬ 
secs  in  that  it  is  said  that  there  are  no  beggars  among  them. 

Polygamy  is  unheard  of.  d'liey  are  strict  monogamists.  The  grave 
defect  in  their  marriage  laws  is  in  reference  to  divorce.  Here  the  hus¬ 
band  has  ahsolute  power.  He  has  but  to  say,  “  Leave  my  house,  you 
are  no  longer  ray  wife,”  and  the  moment  that  the  wife  crosses  the  thre.sh- 
old  the  marriage  relation  terminates,  and  can  never  bo  resumed  by  the  two 
who  are  thus  divorced. 

Illegitimacy  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  Bruse  maiden  is  guarded  with 
care,  and  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  strict  morality.  No  one  has  yet  seen 
a  male  and  a  female  Bruse  dancing  together. 

Attention  is  paid  to  education.  Unlike  many  of  their  Syrian  sisters, 
the  women  can  read  and  write.  They  are  said  to  be  admitted  to  the  secret 
conclaves  of  the  Bru-ses,  and  even  to  the  priesthood. 

The  traditions  of  these  people  are  many  and  curious.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  is  the  one  that  vaguely  connects  them  with  the  Chinese.  Schol¬ 
ars  are  puzzled  by,  and  unable  to  account  for,  their  knowledge  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  Among  their  traditions  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  mentioned  the  one 
concerning  His  crucifixion.  They  hold  “  that  a  second  Jesus  Christ,  the 
manifestation  of  the  Bivine,  passed  scathless  from  the  world.”  * 

As  IS  to  be  expected,  the  influence  of  those  people  amounts  to  almost 
nothing.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  result  of  their  esoteric  teachings  and 
practices.  They  are  so  shut  up  within  themselves  that  they  have  been  but 
little  influenced  by  the  outside  world.  Hence  Christian  missionaries  have 
made  almost  no  impression  upon  them.  In  both  these  respects  the  Bruse 
and  the  Parsee  stand  side  by  side. 

But  what  of  the  future  ?  'Will  the  religion  of  the  Bruse  ever  touch 
men’s  hearts  as  does  the  religion  of  Je.sus  ?  No.  For  the  former  s.ays  : 

”  The  door  is  shut  ;  none  can  enter  in,  and  none  can  pass  out,”  while  the  * 
invitation  of  the  latter,  offered  to  every  sin-sick,  heart-sore  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Adam  is  :  ”  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  HARPUT-MARTYRS  FOR  CHRIST’S 
SAKE-A  REIGN  OF  TERROR-ISLAM  OR  DEATH. 

BY  HERMAN  N  BARNUM,  D,D., 

Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 

The  world  will  have  heard  of  the  physical  side  of  the 
disasters  which  have  come  upon  this  country.  The  moral 
E'^pect  is  still  more  deplorable.  When  the  Saracens  con¬ 
quered  these  land-^,  they  offered  the  people  the  alternatives, 
the  Koran,  tribute  or  the  sword.  These  Moslems  first 
strip  the  people  of  everything,  commit  other  nameless 
outrages,  and  then  the  only  alternative  presented  is  Islam 
or  death  ;  and  this  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Hundreds 
of  people  have  accepted  martyrdom  rather  than  deny  their 
faith.  Many  more,  some  from  fear  of  death,  and  others  to 
save  their  families  from  a  fate  worse  than  death,  have 
formally  accepted  Mohammedanism.  In  most  of  the  vil- 
latres  and  towns  in  this  rearion.  the  majority  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  who  were  not  able  to  flee,  are  now  professed  Mos¬ 
lems.  Throughout  all  this  wide  Harpfit  mission  field, 
there  is  probably  scarcely  a  Christian  service  held  among 
Gregorians  or  Protestants  outside  of  this  quarter  of  the 
city.  Altho  the  church  here  was  burned,  our  Sunday 
services  have  been  maintained  in  the  college.  Churches 
have  become  mosques,  and  the  trembling  Christians  are 
taught  to  pray  after  the  Mohammedan  form.  Schools,  of 
course,  are  disbanded,  altho  we  are  gathering  together  the 
boys  of  our  male  department  at  the  college  ;  and  we  hope 
to  do  the  same  for  girls  if  we  can  secure  rooms  outside,  as 
the  girls’  college  is  a  complete  ruin. 

Every  day,  from  morning  till  night,  our  hearts  are 
torn  by  the  recital  of  most  horrible  tales  of  bloodshed 
and  outrage  and  heartless  persecution.  Some  of  our  best 
and  worthiest  men  tell  of  the  agony  which  they  suffer 
from  tbe  position  which  they  hold  as  Mohammedans  in 
form,  while  their  whole  being  revolts  against  it.  They 
say;  “  vVe  would  welcome  martyrdom  with  cruel  torture, 
if  only  our  wives  and  children  could  be  saved  from  the 
clutches  of  these  men  by  death  or  by  some  sort  of  freedom. 
We  have  gladly  surrendered  our  homes  to  the  flames  and  our 
property  to  plunder;  but  we  cannot  sacrifice  our  families.” 
Here  is  a  very  serious  problem.  Of  course  we  cannot  justi¬ 
fy  this  position  ;  and  yet  when  we  sea  the  fate  of  many  of 
these  helpless  families,  bereft  of  their  protectors,  it  is  not 
in  our  hearts  to  reproach  those  who  have  saved  their  lives 
by  this  hypocrisy.  Either  alternative  is  dreadful ;  and  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  such  calamities  so  utterly  help- 
Mess,  except  to  cry  to  God  in  the  agony  of  our  hearts,  is  a 
trial  which  we  never  expected  to  experience. 

Of  course  we  cannot  tell  what  the  outcome  will  be.  We 
believe  that  God  has  a  people  here,  and  that  in  some  way, 
out  of  all  this  ruiu,  ne  will  reouiid  his  Church;  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  outlook  is  dark  iu  the  extreme.  Many  of  the 
churches,  parsonages  and  schools  have  been  destroyed, 
how  many  we  do  not  know,  for  the  country  is  in  such  a 
state  that  traveling  is  very  unsafe,  and  reports  come  in 
slowiy.  We  know  that  seven  of  our  pastors  and  six 
preachers  have  been  killed,  and  we  may  hear  of  still  others. 
Few  of  the  preachers  remain  at  their  posts.  Not  only 
would  they  be  put  under  a  pressure  to  accept  Islam,  but 
they  are  hated  because  they  are  understood  t  )  be  promoters 
of  freedom  of  thought.  Then,  too,  where  their  congrega' 
tions  are  recognized  as  Mohammedans,  their  presence 
among  them  would  not  be  tolerated.  Here,  too,  is  another 
problem.  We  have  oten  steidily  pressing  for  self  support, 
but  even  our  city  congregations  are  impoverished,  and  the 
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congregations  in  the  out-stations  are  most  of  them  naked 
and  hungry,  and  dependent  on  charity;  so  these  faithful 
men  and  these  bereft  preachers’  families  come  back  upou 
the  Board  for  support.  Some  of  them  were  wholly  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  owu  people,  who  are  now  able  to  givenolh- 
ing. 

We  are  now  organizing  a  system  of  relief  in  the  hope 
that  funds  will  come  to  us  from  abroad  Even  were  there 
abundant  funds  in  hand,  it  is  a  most  difiicult  and  delicate 
business.  Even  those  who  have  declared  thegnselves  Mos¬ 
lems  receive  uo  mercy  from  their  co-religionists,  who  yet 
would  resent  foreign  aid.  The  Government  has  the  name 
of  supplying  rations,  blit  so  far  it  is  simply  a  farce,  and 
it  does  not  reach  the  most  destitute.  The  mortality  this 
winter  from  scanty  clothing,  exposure  and  starvation  will 
inevitably  be  great.  God  pity  this  poor  people. 

Harp  at. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  HARPUT  MASSACRE. 

BY  THE  REV.  0.  P.  ALLEN. 

Doubtless  you  know  the  main  facts  in  the  case;  and  I 
hope  some  time  we  may  be  able  to  get  the  details  into 
shape,  so  that  the  Christian  world  may  understand  the 
enormity  of  the  outrage  which  has  been  committed.  We 
are  not  ourselves,  I  am  sure,  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  pillaging  of  villages  and  murder  of  innocent  men.  and 
the  capture  of  women  and  girls  for  the  harems  of  brutal 
Turks  and  Kurds.  But  I  must  give  a  few  details.  We  were 
surrounded  for  a  week  or  ten  days  by  a  cordon  of  burning 
villages  on  the  plain.  Gradually  the  cordon  of  fire  and 
fiendish  savages  drew  nearer  the  city.  The  attack  in  the 
city  was  planned  for  Sunday,  November  10th,  and  some  of 
the  city  rabble  began  to  make  demonstrations ;  but  the 
soldiers  drove  them  back.  The  invading  Kurds,  Redifs 
(in  disguise  as  Kurds)  were  not  ready  for  the  onset.  On 
Monday,  November  11th,  the  attack  began  on  Husenik, 
where  200  were  killed  and  as  many  more  wounded,  then  up 
the  gorge  to  Sinamood  and  the  east  part  of  the  city. 
Then  a  bod.  of  men  appeared  in  the  Turkish  cemetery 
below  the  city.  They  came  near  a  body  of  soldiers  posted 
on  the  hill  with  a  cannon.  Big  Turks  came  down  to  them 
from  the  city ;  a  conference  seemed  to  be  held.  Apparently 
the  invaders  were  forbidden  to  touch  the  markets  (from 
which,  of  course,  they  knew  that  both  Christians  and 
Turks  bad  removed  theirgoods  to  their  houses).  Then  the 
soldiers  withdrew  and  were  posted  on  the  road  higher  up, 
apparently  to  better  defend  the  empty  markets.  Then  the 
invaders,  with  a  great  cry  of  “Ash  /  aah!'*  began  to  fire 
their  guns.  The  soldiers  also  began  to  fire.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  this  was  only  a  little  s/iaw^g/it;  but  it  was 
too  thin  to  cover  the  nefarious  design  of  the  men  who 
planned  this  thing.  Then  began  the  attack  on  the  houses 
m  this  quarter.  The  soldiers  protected  the  raiders,  and  not 
a  finger  was  lifted  by  the  military  officers  on  ihe  ground 
to  protect  the  people  orus  from  the  plundering,  murderous 
mob.  There  were  hundreds  of  plunderers.  Scarcely  a 
house  in  this  quarter  escaped,  and  a  large  number  were 
set  on  fire.  A  crowd  of  refugees  were  in  our  court  and 
house  and  girls’  school. 

Soon  our  outside  gate  was  attacked,  and  the  crowd  of 
fugitives  fled  for  their  lives.  One  company  pressing 
through  a  narrow  passage  were  fired  upon  ;  the  bullets  fell 
like  hail  around  them  ;  four  were  wounded.  A  cannon  ball 
went  through  the  same  passageway.  This  company  fled  to 
tbe  hill  and  were  taken  into  the  city  (twenty-seven  school¬ 
girls  iu  the  crowd  ;  they  suffered  untold  misery  in  a  khan 
that  night;  delivered  next  day,  and  brought  away  under 
an  e«cort  of  .soldiers).  The  rest  of  the  refugees  took  refuge 
in  the  yard  of  the  girls’  school,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 
At  the  last  moment  I  ran  aut  to  see  if  our  heavy  front  gate 
was  standing.  I  saw  a  hole  a  foot  wide  made,  and  instantly 
the  loud  report  of  a  rifle  warned  me  to  retreat.  We  had 
been  in  the  yard  but  a  few  moments  when  the  marauders 
were  at  the  door  of  the  yard  inside  the  school  buildings. 
We  made  another  start  and  hurried  out  from  the  gate,  and 
this  time  for  the  College  (boys’)  building  as  our  last  refuge. 
I  was  on  the  outside  of  the  fleeing  crowd,  our  invalids,  Mr. 
W.  and  Mrs  A.,  borne  in  strong  arms.  Suddenly  a  savage¬ 
looking  Turk  appeared  at  the  corner  of  the  building  outr- 
side.  I  instinctively  raised  my  hand  to  prevent  his  coming 
toward  the  fleeing  crowd.  Instantly  he  drew  and  flour¬ 
ished  a  revolver  and  deliberately  pointed  at  me.  I  thought 
for  an  instant  it  was  only  to  frighten  us  and  make  us  hasten 
our  flight,  but  two  shots  from  his  pistol  convinced  me  that 
his  purpose  was  to  murder.  Some  t  hirty  or  more  had  been 
shot  down  in  the  houses  just  below  us.  Again,  before  we 
were  all  through  the  gate,  he  aimed  at  Mr.  Gates  and  Miss 
Whteler  and  fired  a  third  time  ;  but  no  one  was  hit.  We 
breathed  more  freely  as  we  pressed  into  the  three-story 
stone  building  with  the  more  than  four  hundred  fugitives. 
Scon  the  smoke  began  to  rise  from  the  front  of  my  house 
and  Mr.  Brown’s ;  some  say  the  house  was  set  on  fire  by 
bombshells.  Soon  the  whole  of  the  bouses  connected  with 
the  Girls’  College  were  on  fire,  and  tbe  large  college  build¬ 
ing  was  no  doubt  set  on  fire  ;  also  fifty  to  seventy  houses 
were  burning  below  ours.  Then  the  chapel  close  to  us 
was  set  on  fire,  and  the  intense  heat  would  have  set  fire  to 
the  large  high  school  building  between  tbe  college  and 
cbapel ;  but  with  our  new  fire  engine  and  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  water.  Mr.  Gates  was  able  to  save  it  from  taking 
tire.  Here  in  the  college  building,  with  450  persons,  we 
spent  tbe  night,  with  little  bedding  and  only  dry  crusts  of 
bread  to  eat. 

The  plan  was  evidently  to  destroy  all  the  buildings,  and 
thus  render  our  stay  here  impossible.  Mr.  Bamum’s  house 
was  fired  in  three  places,  but  the  fire  went  out.  A  bomb¬ 
shell  was  fired  into  Mr.  Barnum’s  study,  and  burst  In  the 
room  from  which  they  had  fled  inly  a  little  before.  Mr. 
Gates’s  house  would  have  been  burned— oil  was  pourid 
in  two  places — but  happily  was  left  unburued.  Three 
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uigbts  we  remained  in  the  college  building,  then  wedt 
into  a  room  in  the  Gates’s  house ;  the  Harnums  also  went 
to  theirs. 

The  next  luoroing  after  the  attack  the  commander 
advised  and  urged  leaving  the  college  building,  saying  :  “I 
can’t  protect  you  here.”  Mr.  Barnum  replied  :  “  The  time 
has  come  for  plain  tilk.  I  saw  you  standing  on  the  hill 
there  ye.sterday  when  our  houses  were  plundered  and 
burned,  and  you  did  nothing  to  prevent  it.  If  you  wish  to 
protect  u.s,  you  can  do  it  better  here  -than  anywhere  else.” 
Tbe  treacherous  rascal  said  two  days  before  that  he  would 
be  cut  in  pieces  before  he  would  allow  a  Kurd  to  enter  the 
city.  He  now  brazenly  replied :  “  What  could  I  do  against 
15,000  Kurds  ?”  They  wanted  to  get  the  people  scattered  iu 
the  city  and  us  out  of  the  buildings,  and  then  they  would 
have  been  burned.  But  I  must  not  write  more,  altho  there 
is  much  to  tell.  We  write  to  Constantinople,  but  can’t  be 
sure  of  our  letters  getting  through.  We  have  telegraphed 
a  good  many  times,  but  telegrams  can't  tell  all.  The  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  villages  to  become  Moslem  is  terrible;  large 
numbers  have  been  instantly  shot  down  or  butchered  who 
would  not  instantly  abjure  their  Christian  faith.  We  have 
already  heard  of  the  murder  of  seven  of  our  pastors  and  six 
preachers.  But  I  have  not  time  to  enter  on  these  horrible 
details.  If  I  can  get  letters  sent  on.  perhaps  I  will  send 
again  ;  45  killed  in  the  west  quarter,  100 in  the  whole  city. 
Husenik,  200  killed,  200  wounded.  Official  reports  will  rep- 
resentTurks  killed.  There  has  not  been  a  single  one  killed 
or  wounded. 

Harpdt. _ 

JAPAN. 

SOME  MISSION  PROBLEMS. 

BY  THE  REV.  DWIGHT  W.  LEARNED, 

Missionary  of  tbe  American  Board. 

The  American  Board’s  deputation  left  Japan  by  the  last 
steamer,  after  two  monthsof  very  long  prosecution  of  their 
mission.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  their  visit,  our  lela- 
tions  with  them  have  been  most  cordial  and  affectionate, 
and  their  presence  with  us  has  been  a  great  comfort  and 
pleasure  to  us  as  we  have  united  with  them  in  devotional 
services,  have  listened  to  the  sermons  of  some  of  them,  and 
have  met  them  in  personal  intercourse.  What  their  report 
to  the  Prudential  Committee  will  be  we  do  not  know,  nor 
what  that  Committee’s  action  will  be.  We  can  only  say 
that  they  visited  a  large  part  of  the  country,  met  about  all 
tbe  Board’s  missionaries,  and  a  number  of  other  missions, 
and  had  confidential  individual  interviews  with  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Kumi-ai  churches;  so 
they  take  home  with  them  information  which  could  never 
be  gained  sa  fully  and  vividly  by  correspondence,  and 
which  must  be  invaluable  to  the  Prudential  Committee 

Some  of  the  problems  which  they  had  to  consider,  and 
which  they  discussed  with  the  mission  or  with  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  or  both,  are  the  following  : 

Shall  the  number  of  foreign  missionaries  be  increased  (so 
far  as  the  means  of  the  Board  will  allow)  in  order  to  hasten 
tbe  evangelization  of  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  to  give  the 
younger  and  weaker  churches  the  help  of  missionary  coun¬ 
sel ;  or  shall  few  or  no  more  new  missionaries  be  sent  to 
Japan,  and  the  responsibility  of  evangelizing  the  country 
and  developing  Christian  institutions  be  left  more  and 
more  completely  with  the  Japanese  Christians  until  the 
missionaries  nowhere  gradually  die  off  ? 

Shall  missionaries  remain  in  the  sections  where  they 
have  been  for  some  time  working,  building  up  as  strongly 
as  possible  the  work  at  a  comparatively  few  centers  ;  or 
shall  they  leave  these  older  parts  of  the  field  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  and  go  out  to  more  remote  districts  now  that  more 
freedom  of  residence  in  the  interior  has  been  given  and  still 
more  will  soon  be  given  ? 

Shall  the  use  of  misvion  funds  to  support  preachers  in 
communities  where  there  are  no  churches  be  subject  to 
more  or  less  of  control  by  the  Japanese  churches;  or 
shall  the  missionaries  and  Japanese  co-operate  in  this ;  or 
shall  it  be  entirely  under  missionary  control  ?  If  tbe  last 
plan  is  followed,  how  can  the  mission  and  the  churches 
work  independently,  side  by  side,  and  yet  preserve  friendly 
relations  ? 

Shall  this  employment  of  Japanese  preachers  with  mis¬ 
sion  funds  be  continued  so  far  as  suitable  meu  can  be 
found  and  the  Board’s  funds  will  allow,  so  as  to  extend 
evangelistic  work  to  all  parts  of  the  country  as  fast  as 
possible ;  or  shall  it  be  gradually  discontinued,  in  order  to 
put  more  responsibility  upon  Japanese  Christians,  relieve 
tbe  missionary  from  supervising  the  work  of  Japanese, 
and  prevent  controversies  as  to  theology  between  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  preachers  ? 

Shall  missionaries  devote  themselves  more  to  educational 
work,  leaving  preaching  largely  to  those  who  were  born 
into  the  Japanese  language  ;  or  shall  they  attempt  to  carry 
on  both  branches  of  work  ;  or  shall  they  gradually  with¬ 
draw  from  school  work  and  devote  themselves  to  more 
directly  evangelistic  work  ? 

Can  missionaries  consent  to  teach  in  a  school  were  they 
have  freedom  to  teach  Christianity,  but  in  which  there  are 
more  or  less  autichristian  influences  ? 

Tbe  above  are  mentioned  only  to  show  somewhat  what 
sort  of  questions  have  been  before  the  mission  and  the 
Deputation  for  consideration. 

Kioto.  _ 


THE  DEPUTATION  TO  THE  KUMI-AI  CHURCHES. 

On  the  departure  of  tbe  Deputation  of  the  American 
Board  from  Japan  they  addressed  to  the  Kumi-ai  churches 
the  following  letter,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  otThc  Advance  which  secured  first  copy  from  a 
member  of  the  deputation,  Dr.  J.  G.  Johnson  : 

“  De<ir  Brethren -—The  Deputation  appointed  by  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  the  American  Board  to  visit  and  confer  with  Its 
miseioDaries.  and  with  Japanese  Christians^  iu  Jav'an,  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  work  and  is  about  to  sail  for  home.  During  our  pres- 
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ence  In  your  boAUttful  country,  wc  Imvc  been  the  recipients  of  so 
many  curtesies  at  the  hands  of  the  Kuinl-al  Christians  and 
churches  that  we  should  feel  that  we  had  been  deprived  of  aifroat 
prlvllepfe  If  we  were  not  perinitteil  to  exi'resa  our  hearty  thanks 
to  you  for  your  kindness  to  tis.  With  the  urowth  of  your 
churches,  almost  unexampled  In  the  history  of'any  coimtry,  we 
have  had  Kt'C'at  satisfaction,  ainl  at  the  prospect  of  still  larger 
growth,  both  in  numbers  and  spirituality,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  we  gratefully  rejoice.  We  feel  that  your  hlatory  is  our 
history,  and  your  prosperity  is  a  blessing  which  will  carry  glad¬ 
ness  to  all  Christians  the  world  around. 

“  You  are  a  body  of  independent  churches,  subject  to  no  master 
but  ,Iesus  Christ.  This  we  fully  reengnixe,  and  this  our  mission¬ 
aries  have  always  recognized,  and  wehave  rejoiced  to  find  in  you 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  to  whom  the  religious 
life  of  our  country  is  so  largely  indebted.  As  we  look  over  the 
world  with  its  teeming  millions,  so  many  of  whom  have  no  clear 
idea  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Savior,  we  feel  that  an  immense  and 
solemn  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  lands, 
and  not  the  least  in  your  own  land,  to  which  Providence  seems  to 
have  committed  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  leadership  of  the 
East. 

In  our  study  of  the  problems  facing  the  missionaries,  we  have 
had  to  consider  whether  the  time  had  come  for  their  withdrawal 
from  Japan.  In  getting  information  on  this  point,  we  have  con¬ 
sulted  with  many  of  your  ministers,  laymen  and  evangelists,  and 
every  one  has  advised  us  not  immediately  to  withdraw  from  the 
field.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  number  of  missionaries 
should  not  be  increased,  but  the  voice  in  favor  of  retaining  most 
of  those  now  present  has  been  unanimous.  We  have  'decided  to 
advise  the  missionaries  to  remain  in  your  country  for  the  present, 
hoping  that  the  lime  will  not  be  far  di^siant  in  which  you 
will  be  able  not  only  to  do  without  them,  but  also  to  join  with  ua 
in  carrying  the  kingdom  to  other  lands.  Our  missionaries  will 
not  attempt  to  establish  independent  churches,  but  will  so  far  as 
they  are  able  seek  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  work  of  the 
Kumi-ai  body  along  the  same  general  lines  as  in  the  past :  and  we 
ask  for  them  in  their  difficult  duties  your  generous  co-operation. 

They  will,  of  course,  have  to  do  the  work  in  the  way  in  which 
they  can  work  best,  as  you  will  work  in  the  way  best  adapted 
to  you;  but  there  ought  to  be,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  there 
will  be,  no  serious  difficulty  in  such  co-operdWon.  We  must  ask 
you  to  remember  that  our  missionaries  have  to  render  an  account 
to  the  Board  concerning  their  work,  and  all  moneys  expended  by 
them,  and  that  often  when  you  may  differ  from  them,  they  may 
be  only  carrying  out  the  imperative  and  necessary  instructions 
of  the  Board. 

*•  We  have  been  advised,  both  by  yoti  and  by  our  missionaries, 
to  devote  more  attention  in  the  future  to  sending  nut  for  occa¬ 
sional  service  eminent  and  able  pastors  and  theologians,  and 
also  to  provide  for  the  translation  and  publication  of  works  of 
religious  thought  of  standard  value.  Both  of  these  suggestions 
seem  to  U3  eminently  wise,  and  we  shall  take  great  pleasure  in 
advising  our  B  >ard  to  do  as  you  suggest.  You  have  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  so  far  as  there  may  be  changes  in  the  location  of 
missionaries,  less  attention  should  be  given  to  cities  where  there 
are  already  well-established  Kumi-ai  churches.  That  sugges¬ 
tion  also  approves  itself  to  us,  and  we  have  so  advised  our  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

“We  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  agreement 
with  those  with  whom  we  have  had  misunderstanding  concern¬ 
ing  houses  and  lands,  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  treasury  of 
the  American  Board.  In  Kioto  and  Kumamoto  such  misun¬ 
derstandings  exist.  With  reference  to  this  we  have  addressed  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Doshisha  a  letter  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows : 

“  ‘  We  cannot  believe  that  you  will  think  of  .’asking  rent  from 
the  Board  for  the  missionary  houses  in  Kioto,  when  the  land  was 
purchased  and  the  houses  were  naid  for  entirely  out  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  Board.  For  you  to  do  that,  we  believe  that  both  you 
and  all  your  countrymen  would  hold  to  be  a  stain  upon  the  good 
name  of  the  Doshisha.’ 

“  Concerning’jour  difficulty  at  Kumamoto  we  desire  to  say  that 
we  are  profoundly  grateful  to  our  brethren  of  the  Kumi-ai 
churches  for  what  they  have  done  to  help  ua  in  that  matter ;  and 
we  trust  that  they  will  not  cease  to  use  their  efforts  until  there 
has  been  an  honorable  settlement. 

“As  we  study  the  religious  condition  of  the  world  we  find  much 
cause  for  rejoicing  at  the  swift  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
God:  but  we  also  see  that  that  kingdomihas  many  and  insidious 
foes,  and  that  the  demand  was  never  greater  that  all  the  Chris¬ 
tian  host  should  present  a  united  and  aggressive  front  against 
unbelief  and  sin.  This  is  no  time  for  emphasis  upon  what  w’e  do 
not  believe.  Positive,  scriptural,  able,  consecrated  preaching, 
and  pure  saintly  Christian  lives  are  everywhere  imperatively  de¬ 
manded.  Will  you  not  unite  with  m,  and  with  all  Christians, 
in  exalting  the  personality  and  fatherhood  of  God,  the  saving 
work  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  need  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  bis  constant  ministry;  the  duty  of  all  men  of  every  land  and 
condition  to  love  and  serve  one  another,  and  the  power  of  the  end¬ 
less  life  ?  In  short,  may  we  not.  together  with  all  evangelical 
Christians,  unite  in  so  presenting  the  Gospel  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  that  your  land  and  our  land  and  all 
lands  shall  in  due  time  acknowledge  him  as  Master  and  Lord  ? 

“  We  have  read  with  much  interest  the  platform  adopted  by 
you  in  your  recent  meeting  at  Nara,  and  see  in  it  your  recogni¬ 
tion  that  the  world  can  be  made  truly  Christian  only  by  men 
of  lofty  faith,  holy  lives  and  pure  hearts.  We  pray  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  movement  there  so  auspiciously  started. 

“  Dear  Brethren,  we  greet  you  as  our  fellow- workers  for  the 
kingdom  of  God :  we  pray  for  you  ;  will  you  not  pray  for  us  and 
for  our  country  that  together  Japan  and  America  may  advance 
toward  the  stature  of  truly  Christian  nations  ? 

“  Once  more  and  from  our  hearts  we  thank  you  for  your  cur¬ 
tesy  to  us.  It  will  never  be  forgotten,  God  bless  the  Kumi-ai 
churches  and  God  bless  the  Japanese  nation. 

“  In  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship  we  subscribe  ourselves, 
dear  brethren,  very  kindly,  “James  L.  Barton, 

“Wm.  P.  Ellison, 

“Jas.  Gibson  Johnson, 
“Amory  H.  Bradford. 

“  Yokohama,  December  eth,  1895.” 


CHINA. 


THE  CANTON  REBELLION. 


BY  THE  REV.  C.  R  HAGER,  M.D., 
Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 


China  is  full  of  outbreaks  and  rebellions  of  one  sort  or 
another,  but  never  in  the  history  of  Christian  missions  has 
a  native  Christian  been  charged  with  intriguing  against 
the  Chinese  Government.  During  the  latter  part  of  Octo¬ 
ber  a  plot  was  discovered  in  Canton,  which  had  in  view  the 
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destruction  of  the  city  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
Government  offices.  Some  five  hun(lre<l  men  were  sent 
from  TIongkoug  who  were  to  attack  the  city.  Timt  the 
plan  failed  is  no  wonder,  since  it  was  badly  managed,  and 
for  several  days  previous  to  the  time  set  for  the  attack 
numerous  rumors  were  afloat  throughout  the  city  of  the 
impending  danger.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  should  have  exerted  themselves  and  searched  the  city 
for  secreted  arms  and  ammunition,  so  that  on  Monday 
morning,  October  28th,  the  officials  made  easy  capture  of 
the  five  hundred  men  who  really  did  not  know  what  they 
were  to  do. 

A  number  of  others  were  seized,  but  nearly  all  have  been 
liberated  except  four  or  five,  three  of  whom  have  already 
been  executed,  and  among  these  was  a  baptized  Christian 
who  was  found  with  certain  war  implements  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  He  was  not  the  principal  leader  but  stood  very 
close  to  him  and  years  before  had  been  led  to  Christ,  by 
the  one  who  is  now  regarded  as  the  leader  of  this  insur¬ 
rection.  That  a  man  who  had  been  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  studied  English  a  few 
years  in  Hongkong,  studied  medicine  five  or  .six  years  in 
Canton  and  Hongkong,  practiced  medicine  a  year,  and 
engaged  in  the  silk  industry  for  a  year,  should  finally  be 
found  plotting  against  his  country  is  a  mystery  that  can¬ 
not  easily  be  explained,  except  that  a  majority  of  the  bet¬ 
ter-informed  Chinese  long  for  the  time  when  the  present 
Government  shall  be  overturned.  The  better  class  of 
Chinese,  and  even  a  great  many  foreigners,  some  mission¬ 
aries  not  excepted,  long  to  see  China  go  to  piece®,  and  in 
part  DO  doubt  were  to  blame  for  this  young,  energetic,  in¬ 
telligent  young  man’s  actions.  He  has  not  been  secured 
by  the  officials,  and  at  present  remains  in  hiding  in 
Hongkong  or  elsewhere.  Others  are  implicated  in  the 
plot,  and  one  or  two  of  these  were  preachers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  None  of  these,  however,  were  caught. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  missionaries  deprecate 
thi.s  uprising.  The  Government  may  be  rotten  to  its  core, 
but  nothing  better  can  be  secured  until  the  people  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  Like  people  like  rulers,  needs  to  be  remembered 
here  in  China.  A  mere  change  of  dynasty  would  not  help 
this  land  very  much.  There  is  nothing  but  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  can  work  a  change  in  the  Chinese  heart, 
and  it  becomes  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  not  to  take  up 
arms,  but  to  teach,  preach  and  live  the  Gospel  everywhere 
and  on  all  occasion. 

Canton. 


INDIA. 


SELF-SUPPORT  IN  THE  NATIVE  CHURCH. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  E.  SCOTT, 

Missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch. 

In  these  bard  times  it  more  than  ever  is  an  uppermost 
topic  and  a  great  problem  among  missionaries  in  India 
how  to  get  the  native  Christian  people  to  giving  toward 
the  support  of  their  pastors.  The  people  are,  indeed,  very 
poor,  but  it  seems  feasible— if  they  will  all  give — to  gather 
something  that  will  amount  to  something.  Recently  I 
have  had  a  great  object  les.son  on  the  subject  which  is 
worth  telling  to  the  readers  of  The  Independent.  About 
a  year  ago.  at  the  session  of  the  Northwest  India  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  met 
in  Muttra,  a  meeting  was  held  to  consider  tbe  subject  of 
self-support.  There  was  much  enthusiasm.  Surely,  it 
was  thought,  the  35,000  Christians  within  tbe  bounds  of 
the  conference  might  support  some  of  their  pastors.  So 
twenty-two  of  the  workers  were  selected  from  tbe  seven 
districts  into  which  the  conference  is  divided,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  try  to  support  these  from  the  contributions  of 
the  people. 

After  conference  adjourned,  tbe  leaders  of  the  Church 
set  to  work  to  push  self-support.  The  president  of  the 
society  is  a  pure  native,  the  Rev.  Charles  Luke,  the  presid¬ 
ing  elder  of  the  Bulandshahr  District.  I  have  just  come 
from  attending  his  annual  self-support  meeting.  It  was  a 
grand  success.  Such  enthusiasm  I  never  saw.  There  were 
about  four  hundred  people  present,  filling  a  large  tent 
which  had  been  erected.  A  brass  band  had  been  secured 
for  the  occasion.  And,  amid  the  shouts  and  songs  of  the 
people,  the  twelve  circuits  which  make  up  the  district 
brought  into  the  tent  and  deposited  the  offerings  of  the 
year.  They  amounted  to  nearly  seven  hundred  rupees! 
much  more  than  enough  to  support  the  number  of  men 
who  had  been  assigned  to  that  district  to  be  supported 
from  the  fund,  they  took  on  two  more  amid  great  rC‘ 
joicing. 

These  contributions  were  all  from  natives  and  were 
from  the  poor  people.  Among  other  offerings  there  were 
numerous  bags  of  grain,  and  piles  of  fragments  of  bread, 
which  would  be  sold  again  to  feed  animals,  and  scores  of 
domestic  fowls  and  dozens  of  eggs.  One  man  brought  a 
horse,  and  another  a  cow,  and  a  third  a  buffalo.  There 
were  a  number  of  sucking  pigs,  and  six  pigeons,  and  bags 
of  shells,  which  are  used  for  money  by  the  very  poor.  So 
that  these  were  really  the  contributions  of  the  people.  I 
never  saw  such  rejoicing.  They  really  felt  that  they  were 
doing  something  that  amounted  to  something,  j^nd  it 
does.  It  means  everything  in  our  work.  It  puts  new  life 
into  it.  It  gives  the  people  something  to  work  for.  It 
hel  ps  our  depleted  treasury.  It  gives  all  hope  and  courage. 
This  is  the  greatest  movement  that  has  ever  taken  place  in 
our  work.  We  expect  to  come  up  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  not  only  the  twenty-two  workers  paid  in  full  by  the 
people,  but  with  a  number  of  others,  also,  who  were  taken 
on  where  the  amount  raised  was  in  excess  of  the  require¬ 
ments. 

In  these  days  when  tbe  Home  Church  has  such  difficulty 
in  raising  the  money  needed,  it  will  be  cheering  to  know 
that  the  foreign  churches  are  beginning  to  support  them¬ 
selves.  And  the  above  is  a  bright  example  of  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done  among  us. 

Muttra. 
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A  NEW  COUNTRY  OPEN. 

BY  THE  REV.  OLA  HANSON, 

Mlsaionary  of  Ike  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

The  opening  of  tbe  Burma  State  Railway  from  Manda¬ 
lay  to  Katha  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Upper 
Burma.  A  large  tract  of  new  country  is  now  open  for 
missionary  work,  but  where  are  the  workers  ?  The  whole 
of  Upper  Burma  between  Mandalay  and  Bhamo.  not  to 
speak  of  the  country  north  of  the  last  mentioned  place,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Irrawaddy,  is  virtually  as  yet  an  unbroken 
field.  An  occasional  visit  of  some  missionary,  to  the  vil¬ 
lages  along  the  river,  has  been  undertaken  :  but  nothing 
has  been  done  in  the  interior.  The  workers  in  Mandalay, 
Sagaing  and  Bhamo  have  all  they  can  do  to  work  the  dis¬ 
tricts  close  at  hand.  Wbatis  needed  is  theopeningof  at 
lea®t  two  new  stations  somewhere  along  the  new  road. 
The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  tradesman  and  fortune 
seeker  have  already  found  their  way  to  places  where  mis¬ 
sionary  work  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago. 

The  work  among  the  Burmans,  Shans  and  Kachinsiu 
Upper  Burma  witnesses  a  steady  progress.  A  number  of 
Burmans  have,  been  baptized  recently,  and  the  new  Shan 
work  in  Nam  Kam  has  had  some  additions.  TheKachin 
language  may  now  be  regarded  as  being  reduced  to  writ¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  my  joy  to  see  a  new  spelling  book  and 
citechi-m  ready  for  use,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  Gospel  of 
.Tobn,  the  first  part  of  the  Scriptures  ever  translated  into 
Kachiu.  will  be  in  the  hands  of  our  school  children.  This 
to  be  sure  is  a  small  beginning,  but  with  the  blessing  of 
God  it  may  be  a  means  of  accomplishing  great  things 

The  recent  troubles  iu  Western  China  have  made  us 
anxious  for  tbe  welfare  of  our  brethren  across  the  border. 
A  telegram  (and,  by  tbe  w»y,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
telegraphic  communication  between  Burma  and  tbe  in¬ 
terior  of  China  is  now  possible)  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission  in  Tali  Fu,  assures  us,  however,  that 
they  are  all  safe,  and  that  no  trouble  is  expected  in  that 
part  of  the  conntry.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  see  that  their 
position  must  be  a  trying  one.  They  need  our  prayer®. 

Tbe  annual  convention  of  the  Baptists  in  Burma,  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Ranguo,  was  in  every  way  a  success.  A 
healthy  progress  has  followed  the  work  in  every  part  of  the 
country;  new  fields  have  been  opened:  the  number  of  bap¬ 
tisms  are  up  to  the  average;  a  greater  need  of  spiritual 
power,  always  a  hopeful  sign,  is  felt  iu  many  places.  Tbe 
cold  season,  with  new  opportunities  for  jangle  work,  is 
again  inviting  us  to  new  efforts  :  and  let  us  pray  that  this 
may  be  a  year  of  great  ingathering  in  every  part  of  this 
needy  country. 

Bkamo. 


BRAZIL. 


STEPS  FORWARD. 


BY  THE  REV.  J.  J.  TAYLOR, 
Miaslonary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 


Some  interesting  steps  have  been  taken  lately  here  in 
South  Brazil  for  the  extension  of  the  Master’s  kingdom. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Bishop  Cranberry,  took  place  in  the  city  of 
San  Paulo,  in  the  last  days  of  July,  beginuiogou  the  25th, 
Judging  from  their  reports  these  were  days  of  faithful 
work,  and  encouraging  to  the  goodly  number  of  workers 
present.  Tbe  Bishop's  presence  seems  to  have  inslilltd 
zeal  and  encouragement  into  the  hearts  of  the  somet.mes 
discouraged  laborers. 

A  tremendous  congregation  met  in  the  Methodist 
Church  of  this  city  on  last  Sunday,  and  had  a  great 
festa,  as  the  Brazilian  calls  such  occasions.  The  Bishop 
was  present,  and  I  am  told  that  they  succeeded  in  piying 
off  a  remaining  debt  on  their  neat  church  edifice. 

A  similar  occasion  to  each  of  the  above  mentioned  and 
at  same  times,  took  place  among  the  Baptists.  Oa  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Ju’y,  the  Baptist  Association  held  its  sec¬ 
ond  session  in  tbe  flourishing  city  of  Campos,  State  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  The  meeting  continued  till  Sunday,  the  28th,  treat¬ 
ing  of  a  large  number  of  vital  questions.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  step  in  advance  was  the  appointment  of  a  mission 
committee,  who,  by  instruction  of  the  Associatiou,  em¬ 
ployed  a  native  missionary,  with  funds  contributed  by  the 
various  churches  during  the  year. 

On  the  night  of  the  29ch  the  young  people’s  society  of 
the  Campos  Church  held  its  first  anniversary — showing  a 
great  deal  of  work  done.  The  Lord  blesses  that  church 
and  its  devoted  pastor,  S.  L.  Ginsburg,  tbe  converted  Jew. 

On  last  Sunday,  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
Baptists  had  a  grand  festa  too.  It  was  a  double  occasion, 
if  not  a  triple  one— which  latter  it  really  was — being 
the  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  tbe 
church,  the  inauguration  of  the  new  and  beautiful 
meetinghouse,  and  the  ordination  of  two  native  pastors 
and  one  deacon.  The  Lord  is  wonderfully  blessing  the 
efforts  of  his  people  there  in  these  last  several  months. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  does  not  witness  the 
conversion  and  baptism  of  one  or  more  persons,  and 
always  good  congregations  are  present  to  hear  the  ap¬ 
peals  made  by  the  newly  converted  ex-vicar,  Dr,  Ottoni — 
ordained  last.  Sunday— and  others. 

There  is  great  rejoicing  all  over  the  country  just  now, 
because  the  long  promised  peace  between  the  Government 
and  one  of  tbe  States,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  has  become  a 
reality. 

Juiz  de  Fora. 


Among  the  650,000  natives  in  the  Transvaal  there  are 
SO.OoO  church  members.  Within  five  years  tbe  converts  of 
the  Hermanusburg  mission  have  increased  from  12  OOi)  to 
10,244,  and  those  of  the  Berlin  mission  from  11,003  to  13,700. 
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o(  the  bodied  of  slaughtered  parishioners,  in  almost  their 
first  utterance  after  the  disaster,  said  :  “  Piease  do  not 
order  us  to  leave  Harpat.”  In  that  utterance  they  spoke 
for  all  the  missionaries  in  Turkey  who  have  passed 
through  this  baptism  of  fire.  The  very  disaster  which 
has  overwhelmed  the  missions  of  the  American  Board 
has  opened  the  way  for  a  glorious  work  for  God 
and  humanity.  To  leave  the  country  now  would  seem 
to  the  missionaries  the  desertion  of  a  sacred  trust,  the 
abandonment  of  a  unique  opportunity  for  doing  Christ’s 
own  work,  and  the  casting  away  of  the  fruitage  from 
the  labor  of  more  than  half  a  century.  No,  the  mission¬ 
aries  cannot  leave  Turkey. 

But  the  American  churches  must  also  rise  to  the  hight 
of  the  present  opportunity  to  show  this  stricken  people 
and  their  persecutors  what  Christianity  really  is.  God’s 
Providence  now  calls  to  the  churches  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  American  Board  in  an  effort  to  extract 
beauty  from  ashes.  While  the  whole  nation  is  grandly 
moving  to  feed  and  clothe  the  bodies  of  the  starving, 
let  not  the  need  of  the  stricken  souls  be  forgotten.  Let 
the  Board  be  furnished  with  ample  funds  to  restore  its 
equipment,  and  to  prosecute  its  great  work  of  comfort 
and  enlightenment  with  renewed  vigor.  The  people  are 
listening  as  never  before  to  the  comforting  words  of 
God’s  promises.  Onward  1  is  the  Master’s  call  in  this 
emergency.  Let  advance  along  the  whole  line  be  the 
program  of  the  churches  everywhere  in  reference  to  the 
American  Board. 

Americans  have  invested  millions  in  the  enterprise  of 
missions  in  Turkey.  This  enterprise,  so  far  as  the  laws 
are  concerned,  is  a  pure  question  of  business.  American 
citizens  choose  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  a  law¬ 
ful  enterprise  in  Turkey,  which  they  have  carried  on 
for  many  years  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  iaws  of 
the  land.  Whether  the  enterprise  which  occupies 
Ameri.  an  citizens  and  American  capital  in  Turkey  is 
mining  or  railroad  building,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mis¬ 
sions,  it  is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  books,  or  the 
erection  of  a  large  system  of  educational  institutions, 
the  treaties  guarantee  its  protection,  and  the  millions  of 
American  gold  invested  in  it  are  entitled  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  against  attack  by  the  Turkish 
people  or  the  Turkish  Government.  The  disaster  which 
has  come  upon  the  missions  of  the  Board  is  not  the  work 
of  a  great  popular  uprising  or  of  a  revolution  outside  of 
the  control  of  the  Ottoman  Government.  It  is  the  de¬ 
liberate  act  of  the  Ottoman  Government  itself.  The  pre¬ 
sent  administration  of  government  in  Turkey  dislikes 
the  civilization  which  its  predecessors  invited  and  pro¬ 
tected  when  the  missions  were  being  organized.  It 
therefore  has  set  at  nought  all  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  and  has  ordered  its  officials,  its  troops  and  its 
people  to  unite  in  destroying  the  property  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  these  Americans  of  the  missionary  force.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citizens  who  have 
invested  their  money  in  this  great  enterprise  and  are 
the  real  owners  and  shareholders  of  the  property  thus 
destroyed,  should  let  the  Government  at  Washington 
know  that  protection  of  their  agents  where  they  are, 
and  not  mere  provision  of  ships  to  take  them  away  be'- 
cause  the  .Sultan  has  changed  his  mind  about  observing 
treaties,  IS  the  aim  which  the  importance  of  the  capital 
invested  demands  of  the  United  States  to-day. 


FUTURE  OF 


MISSIONS  IN 


TURKEY. 


Calamity  has  overtaken  the  American  misaions  in 
Turkey.  During  the  ^torm  of  blood  and  fire  by  which 
lalain  has  commended  itself  to  its  subjects  and  the 
world,  these  missions  have  been  special  objects  of  malice. 
To  the  aggressors  the  missions  represent  the  source  of 
the  enlightenment  and  civilization,  to  eradicate  which 
the  massacres  were  ordained. 

Of  the  destruction  which  has  overtaken  the  Harpfit 
station  of  the  American  Board’s  mission,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  aware.  Four  buildings  out  of  twelve  remain, 
stripped  of  every  particle  of  their  contents,  torn  with 
bullets  and  cannon  balls,  blackened  with  fire,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  grim  ash-heaps  which  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  other  buildings  gradually  erected  during  the  last 
forty  years  to  be  the  center  of  operations  for  this  noble 
station.  Of  the  desolation  which  has  overwhelmed 
Marash  station,  the  American  cbuiches  have  also  heard. 
The  Theological  Seminary  there  is  a  pile  of  smoking 
ruins,  and  the  two  other  buildings  in  the  same  enclosure 
stand  pillaged  and  empty.  Whatever  the  attacking  sol¬ 
diers  could  not  carry  away  or  did  not  value  was  destroyed 
by  ruffian  hands  through  sheer  hatred  of  the  teachings 
against  which  they  had  been  called  into  action. 

The  missionaries  in  all  of  the  stations  have  been 
almost  miraculously  saved  from  death.  But  congratula¬ 
tions  are  misplaced  which  regard  the  safety  of  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  missionaries  as  sufficient  cause  for  condoning 
the  loss  of  property  which  they  have  suffered.  The  lives 
of  the  missionaries  are  not  ali  in  which  the  American 
churches  have  an  interest  in  Turkey.  Disaster  has 
overtaken  the  general  equipment  of  the  American  Board  s 
missions  in  Turkey.  This  equipment  is  the  property  of 
the  American  churches.  Since  1830  the  churches  have 
spent  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars  upon  the  equip¬ 
ment,  maintenance  and  development  of  these  missions. 
Except  Constantinople  and  three  other  stations  in  the 
extreme  west  of  Asia  Minor,  all  of  the  American  Board’s 
stations  have  suffered  more  heavily  than  was  supposed. 
Information  oozes  but  slowly  from  under  the  nauseous 
mass  of  falsehood  which  seeks  to  cover  up  the  facts. 
Probably  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  village  c  lapels  and 
schoolbouses  have  been  pillaged  and  destroyed,  or  seized 
by  the  Mohammedans  tor  purposes  of  their  own.  Five- 
sixths  of  the  stock  of  the  books  which  the  American 
Board  and  the  American  Bible  Society  had  placed  on  sale 
in  scores  of  the  depots  and  salesrooms  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  have  been  carried  off,  cast  into  rivers 
and  ponds,  or  used,  after  saturation  with  petroleum,  as 
convenient  instruments  of  incendiarism.  Congregations 
have  been  scattered,  schools  are  broken  up,  leading  men 
are  dead,  and  numbers  of  Christian  women  and 
children  are  missing.  The  congregations,  in  general, 
are  financially  ruined,  and  their  members  are 
among  those  now  dependent  on  charity  for  daily 
bread.  For  years  past  these  congregations  have 
been  paying  about  one  half  of  the  aggregate  expense  of 
maintaining  pastors  and  schools  under  the  care  of  the 
American  Board  in  Turkey.  This  power  of  sustaining 
evangelistic  work  has  vanished.  More  than  all  this,  as 
the  reports  come  in,  the  roll  of  the  dead  among  the  pas¬ 
tors  and  preachers  and  teachers  is  constantly  increasing. 
Pastor  Kilijjian,  of  Sivas,  was  killed,  and  his  body  laid 
in  a  trench,  with  800  other  mangled  corpses,  to  rest  until 
the  day  when  it  shall  be  raised  in  glory.  Seven  pastors 
in  the  Harpfit  station  field  are  already  known  to  have 
died  the  martyr’s  death,  willingly  testifying  to  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  when  told  that  they  must  die  if 
they  did  not  deny  him.  The  head  teacher  of  the  boys’ 
school  at  Bitlis  is  dead,  and  his  bruised  and  gashed  body 
was  found,  after  long  search,  lying  naked  in  the  mud  of 
a  street.  Teacher  Leon,  of  Marash,  was  flayed  alive. 
The  full  facts  will  be  long  incoming  to  light ;  but  a  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  in  these  misaions  is 
to  be  expected.  At  first  sight  the  enterprise  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  in  Turkey  appears  to  be  all  but  annihilated,  so 
far  as  its  most  important  and  most  Interesting  branch  is 
concerned,  the  village  evangelistic  work. 

But  ask  the  missionaries,  what  of  the  future,  and  all 
speak  in  one  voice.  That  band  at  Harpfit,  saved  by  the 
hand  of  God  from  the  hail  of  bullets,  stripped  of  all 
their  possessions  and  left  huddled  together  in  the  bare 
houses  surrounded  by  smoking  ruins,  and  within  sight 


SOME  THINGS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED. 


TURKS  AND  CTIRISTIANS-WHY  THEY  CANNOT  LIVE 
PEACEABLY  TOGETHER. 


BY  A  TURKISH  CHRISTIAN. 


“  I  HO  not  see  why  you  Chiistians  and  Moslems  cannot 
live  peaceably  togelher,”  was  the  remark  made  by  the 
Captain  of  an  English  man-of-war  while  the  fleet  lay  re¬ 
cently  in  the  harbor  at  Beirflt.  The  inference  was  that 
we  Chrisiiansare  about  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Moslems. 
The  Captain  was  either  ignorant  of  or  wholly  unmindful 
of  some  stern  fac  s  which  cannot  be  too  often  mentioned, 
or  too  strongly  emphasized  at  this  critical  lime  in  the 
struggle  belw-een  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent. 

1.  The  Turkish  Empire  is  an  empire  of  Christian  ruins, 
and  this  galls  every  living  Christian  within  its  borders. 
There  is  no  other  t:  rritory  on  the  earth  that  contains 
one-tenth  as  many  gloomy  records  of  a  better  past. 
There  are  a  thousand  Christian  churches,  now  used  as 
moeq  les,  where  Christianity  is  daily  insulted  and  ma¬ 
ligned,  while  ten  thousand  Christian  ruins  dot  the  plains 
and  mountains.  The  dead  hand  of  Islam  has  touched 
and  killed  churches,  sects,  cities  and  civilizations.  And 
the  same  evil  power  is  still  at  work  pushing  the  Chris¬ 
tian  to  the  wall.  He  would  be  a  poor  Christian  whose 
blood  did  not  tingle  in  his  veins  at  the  sights  within  this 
Empire. 

2.  The  present  Ottoman  Government  exists  only  on 
sufferance,  not  of  any  right  or  power  within  it ;  and  this 
galls  the  proud  and  insolent  Moslem.  Were  it  not  for 
Protestant  England  there  would  be  no  Turkey  on  the 
maps  of  1895.  Nothing  but  her  solemn  promises  of  re¬ 
form  have  saved  her  from  dismemberment.  More  than 
once  in  recent  years  the  English  Ambassador  has  told  the 
Sultan  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  latter  to  administer 
the  laws  only,  not  to  change  them. 

3.  Ti.rkey,  tho  a  Mohammedan  State,  was  admitted 
to  the  privileges  and  enjoyments  of  international  lav  J 
that  finest  fruit  of  Christianity.  But  her  barbarot 
treatment  of  Christians  has  long  ago  forfeited  her  rigb 
to  be  any  longer  reckoned  as  an  independent  nation  in' 
this  brotherhood  of  humanity.  Her  presence  is  now  a 
sorry  farce.  No  other  nation  has  ever  done  a  tithe  of 
the  official  lying  and  duplicity  which  is  justly  laid  to  her 
account. 

4.  She  neither  rules  nor  administers  justice  within  her 
own  territory.  She  has  a  good  code,  but  no  one  regards 
it.  There  is  an  exhibition  of  brute  force  ranging  from 
the  sad  resiric.ions  of  the  harem  to  the  horrors  of  Ar¬ 
menia.  Her  prisons  and  prison  system  are  vile  to  the 
last  degree.  Her  finances  are  a  stench  to  the  commercial 
senseof  the  world.  Justice  audinjustice  are  bought  and 
sold  for  a  bribe.  Nothing  moves  without  backsheesh. 
The  confessions  of  even  high  officials  are  sad.  Take  two 
instances,  and  from  them  know  all.  Some  people  were 
urging  a  Protestant  t  aoher  to  break  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  missionaries  for  governing  the  schools.  The 
teacher  urged  his  inability  to  disobey  orders.  A  julge 
present,  who  should  represent  the  majesty  and  dignity 
of  law,  interposed  :  ‘'If  we  can  put  orders  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  ‘  under  the  carpet,’  you  can  surely  disregard 
the  word  of  the  m-ssionary  I”  Such  a  sentiment  would 
hang  a  judge  ia  any  civilized  land  !  A  missionary  from 
Syria,  alter  spending  many  long  weeks  in  Constantino¬ 
ple,  succeeded  in  getting  some  orders  from  the  Grand 
Vizier.  But  that  august  official  dumbfounded  the  mis¬ 
sionary  by  saying  :  “■  I  give  you  the  orders,  but  I  cannot 
guarantee  that  they  will  be  carried  out  in  Damascus  ;  you 
must  see  to  that.”  Later  events  proved  the  truth  of  the 
Grand  Vizier’s  remarks. 

5.  Turkey’s  proved  insincerity  in  making  treaties,  her 
Oriental  duplicity  in  evading  them,  her  flagrant  viola¬ 
tions  of  them  where  she  could  not  evade,  is  a  history  of 
shame  unparalleled  since  the  barbarous  ages.  Her  sole 
right  and  permission  to  exist  as  a  nation  was  on  her 
solemn  pledges  to  make  every  Ottoman  subject  equal  to 
every  other  without  reference  to  blood  or  religion,  and 
to  institute  reforms  that  were  to  save  her  rotten  frame. 
Let  Lebanon,  Bulgaria,  Egypt  and  Armenia  tell  how  she 
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Bat  restriction  after  restriction  has  been  iai 

noyance  and  outrage  perpetrated,  until  even  th< 
themselves  are  asha-ned  of  the  policy  of  their  own  ^ 
emment.  No  Christian  book  can  now  be  printed  without 
btiog  first  sent  to  Constantinople  for  examination  and 
mutilation,  and  the  stupidity  and  maliciousness  of  the 
Moslem  examiners  goes  almost  beyond  belief,  as  shown 
in  an  article  in  The  Independent  of  May  16th.  Years 
ago  all  preaching  in  the  open  air  or  public  places  was 
forbidden.  Then  all  controversy  even  between  Christians 
was  stifled.  Within  three  years  the  openingof  law  courts 
and  all  Government  offices  on  Sunday  was  mooted  as  a 
possibility— all  in  the  line  of  harassing  and  repre.-sing 
Christianity.  Ten  thousand  times  a  day  in  every  city  of 
the  Empire  Christianity  is  openly  cursed  and  maligned  -, 
bu;  wo  to  the  Christian  who  does  resent  by  cursing  the 
Saltan,  the  Prophet  of  Islam  !  So  horriblp  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  and  so  easy  is  it  to  obtain  false  witness  against  a 
Christian  that  this  charge  is  now  the  favorite  weapon 
against  any  one  who  may  fall  under  the  displeasure  of 
his  Moslem  ueighbors.  Nothing  is  harder  to  meet,  noth¬ 
ing  so  hard  to  refute.  As  a  prominent  Government  offi¬ 
cial,  a  Christian,  recently  said  to  the  writer  ;  “God  saves 
us  by  bribery  ;  were  that  door  closed  ther  would  be  no 
place  tor  Christians  in  the  Empire  1” 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  we  Christians  find 
it  so  hard  “  to  live  peaceably  togelher  with  the  Moslem 


at  the  custom  house  was  scarcely  examined  at  all.  But 
the  day  following  our  arrival  it  was  all  explained.  The 
authorities  had  received  orders  from  their  s\iperiors  to 
let  us  alone.  But  why  ’? 

I  asked  this  question  of  a  Russian  gentleman.  He 
smiled  knowingly,  as  if  he  fancied  I  might  be  playing 
him  a  trick.  But  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  paper,  and  translated  for  me  into  ErgUsh,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  important  announcement : 

“  A  party  of  fifty  American'  billionaires  are  on  their  way, 
with  private  steamer  and  cars,  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
party  contains  all  the  billionaires  in  America  except  Van¬ 
derbilt  and  Gould.  Along  the  railway  in  Norway  and  Swe¬ 
den  they  threw  away  among  the  people  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  rubles.” 

That,  gentle  reader,  would  be  equivalent  to  more  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  American  gold.  And  here  I  rest 
my  pen.  Why  should  I  longer  seek  the  paltry  dole  of  a 
mere  “  literary  feller,”  since  I  have  become  a  billionaire  ?  j 

NEWTON  Cestbr,  Mass. 


THE  PASSING  OF  REALISM. 

II. 

BY  RICHARD  HOVEY. 
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has  kept  her  pledges.  Four  such  fiendish  violations  of 

Inituin  rights  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  are  more  than  enough. 

6.  The  Sultan  has  abolished  in  name  only  the  death 
penalty  for  apostasy  from  Mohammedanism.  No  Mos¬ 
lem  dares  to  profess  Chris. ianity  within  the  Empire. 
Not  a  month  rolls  by  without  the  disappearance  of  some 
one  for  simply  shoiving  a  leaning  toward  Christianity. 
To  apostatize  still  means  death  in  some  form.  Oa  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  recent  well-authenticated 
cases  of  Christians  being  forced  to  profess  Islam.  The 
Sultan,  in  searching  for  some  sentiment  with  which  to 
bind  together  his  discordant  subjects,  has  found  nothing 
so  successful  as  the  appeal  to  Moslem  bigotry  and  hatred 
of  the  Christian. 

7.  Ic  was  an  axiom  fifty  years  ago  that  the  Turkish 
Government  was  beyond  reformation.  Each  passing 
decade  has  added  some  hideous  exemplification  to  this 
truth,  and  the  Government  will  never  learn.  It  allowed, 
if  it  did  not  perpetrate,  the  horrors  of  1860,  and  thereby 
lost  Lebanon.  It  committed  the  Bulgarian  attrocities, 
and  Bulgaria  went  out  from  under  the  Moslem  yoke.  But 
for  the  Eaglish  warships  Egypt  would  have  been  drenched 
with  blood  ;  and  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  was  lost  to  the 
juUan.  And  now,  in  the  closing  days  of  this  century, 

nies  the  blood  curdling  story  of  Armenia. 

During  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
war,  the  Turks  have,  by  wicked,  wily  pol  cy, 
^  almost  every  right  the  Christians  possessed, 
anating  from  Constantinople  during  the 
a  veritable  Jihad  againstChiistianity. 
^tians  the  right  lo  build  churches, 
circulate  book^.  But  to-day  no 
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COMMANDER  AND  MRS.  BOOTH  RECALLED, 

An  onler  wiih  received  from  KuKland  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  this  city,  Janufiry  0th,  directiiiK 
Commander  Hooth  to  get  ready  to  return  to  EuKlHud  in 
about  nine  weeks.  No  previous  intimation  had  been  given 
that  such  an  order  would  be  issued.  It  is  understood  that 
the  onier  itself  gave  no  reason  for  the  recall  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  and  did  not  intimate  who  would  be  his  successor, 
nor  is  it  known  what  assignment  will  be  given  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  England.  The  announcement,  which  came  to 
the  public  last  week,  created  something  akin  to  consterna¬ 
tion  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Array  in  their  line  new 
building  on  Fourteenth  Street.  Both  the  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Army  are  very  much  attached  to  Commander 
and  Mrs.  Booth,  and  serve  under  their  leadership  with 
enthusiasm. 

There  were  various  surmises  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
recall,  many  believing  that  it  was  due  to  the  alleged  dis¬ 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  General  Booth  with  the  Ameri¬ 
canization  of  the  Army.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  Army  in  this  country  and  Canada  two 
or  three  years  ago ;  and  it  said  that  he  was  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  what  be  saw.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
methods  were  as  thoroughly  English  aa  they  ought  to  be. 
Others  say  that  the  moving  of  officers  is  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  the  Army.  The  General  is  nowin  India 
visiting  the  Salvation  Army  in  that  country  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  understood,  of  introducing  certain  new  plans  of 
work. 

After  the  order  to  “  farewell.”  as  it  is  called,  became^ 
known  to  the  public,  Commander  and  Mrs.  Booth  issued 
the  following  statement : 

“  It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  Commander  and  Mrs.  Booth 
have  to  notify  their  staff  and  field  officers  that  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  prepare  to  relinquish  their  command  in  about 
nine  weeks’  lime. 

“  They  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  their  successors,  or  the 
General’s  plans,  nor  have  they  been  consulted  upon  the  question, 
and  any  information,  therefore,  as  to  who  succeeds  them  is  en¬ 
tirely  surmised,  and  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  is  mere  rumor 
from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  This  change  of  command  is 
not  of  their  seeking,  nor  of  their  doing  in  any  way,  nor  are  they 
responsible. 

“Commander  and  Mrs.  Booth  desire  to  state  emphatically  (if, 
indeed,  such  a  statement  is  necessary),  that  they  are  in  no  wise 
responsible  whatever  for  the  statements  made  in  the  press.  They 
have  not  seen  a  representative  of  the  press,  nor  have  they  insti¬ 
gated  any  matter  whatsoever  that  has  appeared  in  the  press,  nor 
are  they  inclined  to  see  press  representatives.  They  are  sorry 
that  any  such  sentiment  as  London’s  resolution  to  auslicize  the 
field  should  have  appeared,  and  desire  that  field  officers  will 
correct  any  such  representation. 

“Furthermore,  Commander  and  Mrs.  Booth  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  what  or  bow  the  General  may  decide  in  the  matter  of 
his  instructions  to  them,  as  they  are  awaiting  a  reply  to  a  letter 
they  have  written  to  London  setting  forth  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings.  They  only  received  the  news  on  the  6th  inst. 

“  In  the  meantime  it  is  Commander  and  Mrs.  Booth’s  present 
prayer  that  no  officer  of  any  rank,  or  soldier,  or  recruit  of  any 
corps,  shall  allow  these  tidings  to  interfere  wth  the  progress  of 
his  own  advance  in  the  organization  they  have  fought  so  long 
and  so  hard  to  upbuild  and  to  uphold. 

“The  Commander  and  Mrs.  Booth  will  at  once  proceed  with 
arrangements  to  farewell  as  soon  as  they  hear  from  London,  but 
will  always  regard  their  precious  American  troops  with  tender- 
est  affection  and  undying  interest.” 

Of  course  obedience  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  organization  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  Commander 
Booth  has  no  thought  except  to  comply  with  the  order. 
The  General  has  full  authority,  with  or  without  consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  Cabinet,  to  change  any  of  the  officers  at  any 
time.  When  his  son  Ballington  came  to  this  country  he 
brought  his  bride  with  him,  and  they  settled  down  with 
the  expectation  of  doing  their  life  work  in  this  country. 
Both  became  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  the 
forms  of  law  would  permit.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Commander  has  written  a  letter  of  some  length  to  Eog- 
land  and  that  he  expects  a  reply  within  a  very  short  time. 
It  is  also  stated  that  representations  will  be  made  to  the 
general  headquarters  in  London  showing  that  the  recall  of 
the  Commander  would  greatly  interfere  with  the  success 
of  tbe  Army  here. 

The  administration  of  Commander  Booth  covers  a  period 
of  nine  years,  and  these  years  have  been  years  of  the  great¬ 
est  fruitfulness  and  success.  Among  the  results  are  the 
raising  of 

1.  Over  2,000  Commanding  Officers. 

2.  3,600  Local  Officers. 

3.  675  Separate  Societies. 

4.  The  “  Memorial  Building”  (valuation  $400,000). 

5.  The  attendance  of  1,600,000  persons  per  month. 

6.  Three  TFur  Cri/s  (Weekly).  One  Monthly  Magazine  (Con- 
qiteror). 

7.  500  separate  leased  and  owned  properties. 

Since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  came  to  the  United  States 
missions  to  Germans  and  Swedes  have  been  inaugurated, 
with  German  and  Swedish  editions  of  The  War  Cry.  This 
organ  has  been  increased  in  circulation  from  18,000  to  90,- 
000.  Twenty-two  training  garrisons  have  been  established, 
and  four  food  and  shelter  depot^. 

Cne  of  the  officers  has  said  to  a  reporter  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  reference  to  the  Salvation  Army  in  England  : 

“It  is  a  fact,  disguise  it  as  they  may,  that  for  two  or  three 
years  the  army  in  England  has  not  made  any  advancement.  It 
has  remained  at  the  bight  of  its  prosperity.  That  is  all.  Not 
one  of  our  officers  makes  a  visit  to  England  who  does  not  return 
and  express  the  hope  that  he  may  never  be  ‘farewelled  ’  to  that 
country.  Asked  for  the  reason,  these  officers  at  once  refer  to 
the  lack  of  spirituality.  The  English  army  has  been  cultivating 
the  social  side  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual.  Officers  are 
stickling  for  recognition  of  their  rank,  and  will  not,  in  many 
instances,  recognize  soldiers  in  the  street.  It  is  not  so  here. 
While  we  preserve  discipline,  there  is  no  distinction  on  the  social 
side.  Commander  and  Mrs.  Booth  are  as  pleasantly  familiar 
with  the  soldiers  as  with  officers.  We  are  more  like  one  family 
than  anything  else.  The  troubles  and  weaknesses  of  the  soldiers 


most  thorough  character.  There  was  uo  effort  to  cover  up 
any  disagreeable  facts,  or  to  avoid  any  responsibility  that 
might  fairly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Boards  or  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  manifest  a  most 
earoest  effort  to  reach  the  best  possible  results  in  the  best 
possible  way,  and  an  attendance  on  the  meetings  would 
have  been  an  object  lesson  to  those  who  imagine  that  the 
foreign  work  of  the  Churches  is  carried  on  with  any  loose 
or  slipshod  methods.  Space  does  not  permit  any  full  re¬ 
port  ;  but  attention  may  be  specially  called  to  the  papers 
on  the  “Study  of  Missions  in  Theological  Seminaries,” 
“Self-Support  in  Mission  Fields.”  “  Unmarried  Missiona¬ 
ries”  and  the  “Increase  of  the  Efficiency  of  the  Officers  of 
the  Boards  ”  In  the  first  Dr.  Mabie  set  forth  very  clearly 
the  great  lack  of  regular,  systematic  instruction.  There 
are  lectureships  in  a  number  of  seminaries,  but  little  or  no 
regular  instruction  as  to  the  missionary  character  and 
work  of  the  Church.  It  was  urged  that  there  should  be  such 
geoeral  instruction  and  special  courses  for  those  intending 
to  enter  on  mission  work  themselves.  To  this  end  the 
resolutions  urged  the  establishment  of  a  full  missionary 
professorship  in  the  larger  seminaries  and  of  an  associate 
department  in  others. 

Tbe  Committee  on  Self-Support  presented  a  full  and  very 
interesting  paper,  showing  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  different  fields,  as  indicated  by  the  decision  of  one 
Boird  to  regulate  its  pay  toward  the  support  of  any  native 
pastor  by  tbe  amount  contributed  by  the  congregation  ; 
by  the  better  statistics  from  some  fields,  and  the  general 
feeling  that  this  subject  lies  at  the  basis  of  missionary 
success.  Earnest  resolutions  were  adopted  pressing  the 
Churches  to  still  higher  attainments  in  this  respect,  and 
the  committee  was  continued.  Closely  akin  to  this  topic 
was  that  of  “  Discrimination  in  the  Use  of  Missionary 
Funds.”  With  regard  to  this,  emphasis  was  laid  in  the 
resolutionson  comity  between  missions  occupying  the  same 
or  contiguous  fields  so  as  to  prevent  any  competition  in 
regard  to  the  salaries  given.  It  was  also  urged  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  more  complete  returns  be  made  by  the  socie¬ 
ties,  as  to  the  proportionate  expense  of  different  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  result  of  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  sending  out 
of  unmarried  missionaries  may  be  best  expressed  in  the 
resolutioDS.which  were  presented  by  Dr.  Ellinwood  and 
were  adopted,  as  follows  : 

llcsolrcd^  first:  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  that  the  Protestant  position  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of 
missionaries  should  be  maintained  ;  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
missionary  force  as  a  whole  will  thus  be  increased. 

Kesolved,  second :  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  there 
may  and  should  be  exceptions ;  that  it  is  desirable  in  many  cases, 
and  especially  in  pioneer  work,  that  the  missionary  should  re¬ 
main  for  a  limited  period  unmarried,  and  that  Missionary  Boards 
ami  Societies  may  wisely  call  for  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
volunteers  who  shall  be  sent  to  their  fields  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  they  remain  unmarried  for  from  three  to  five  years,  or 
umil  the  language  is  learned  and  the  foundation  of  a  prosperous 
mission  is  laid. 

IJeaolued.  third :  That  it  may  in  some  instances  be  wise,  for  those 
who  are  so  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  follow  literally  the  high 
example  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  devoting  an  entire  missionary 
life  to  the  work  of  a  single  missionary  for  the  Master’s  sake, 
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that  the  real  grievance  was  in  the  slight  put  upon  the 
Legation.  Mavroyeni  Bey  said  : 

“The  Red  Cross  has  never  commun  icated  with  this  Le¬ 
gation.  It  has  only  communicated,  to  my  knowledge,  with 
the  press  and  the  public,  its  President— Miss  Clara  Barton 
assisting,  without  protest,  at  public  meetings  where  the 
most  gross  and  unjust  abuse  was  made  o£  the  Turkish 
Government,  religion  and  race.  As  the  Red  Cross,  or  any 
of  its  representatives,  never  visited  this  Legation,  It  is 
clear  and  logical  that  this  Legation  has  nothing  to  com¬ 
municate  to  said  society.  This  Legation  sent  its  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  press,  because  it  is  the  public  that  the  Red 
Cross  took  in  its  confidence ;  but,  naturally,  I  will  always 
be  ready  and  pleased  to  give  to  the  Red  Cross  Society  any 
explanation  it  may  think  it  proper  to  ask  for.” 

The  Minister  added  : 

“  The  whole  question  is  a  question  of  right.  Suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  your  Indians  were  to  revolt  against 
your  legitimate  authority.  Suppose  that  you  put  down 
that  revolt,  and  suppose  that  in  some  foreign  coun¬ 
try  some  foreigners  were  to  calumniate  publicly  your 
civilization,  your  race,  and  your  religion.  Not  satis¬ 
fied  with  that,  suppose  that  these  foreigners,  on  the 
strength  of  such  false  accusations,  were  to  raise  money 
and  bring  it  for  distribution,  through  their  own  channels, 
however  respectable  the  latter  may  be,  to  the  very  people 
that  revolted  against  your  Government.  Would  that 
money,  raised  on  hatred  and  denunciation,  would  even  a 
moral  aid  for  foreigners  be  welcomed  to  this  great  country 
of  yours,  however  welcome  it  might  be,  for  obvious  reasons, 
to  your  Indians  ?  As  you  see,  this  whole  question  is  a 
very  clear  one.  But  I  wish  you  at  the  same  time  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  even  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
assurances  of  interested  parties,  the  Turkish  Government 
has  no  animosity  whatever  against  the  Armenians,  and 
only  wishes  them  to  prosper  under  its  legitimate  and  right- 
ful  authority.” 

Diplomats  in  Washington  in  a  quiet  way  discuss  the 
situation,  and  very  generally  regard  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  indirectly,  at  least,  responsible  for  the 
persecutions  of  the  Armenians.  The  Czar  insists  that 
as  Armenia  adjoins  his  territory  alone,  that  the  Sultan 
should  consent  to  a  Russian  Christian  as  Governor  of 
Armenia,  supported  by  Russian  troops.  To  this  neither 
Germany  nor  Great  Britain  will  consent,  for  once  the 
Russian  Bear  has  his  paw  on  Armenia,  the  next  step  will 
be  its  annexation  to  Russia,  and  the  other  two  will  have 
no  hold  whatever  ;  and  it  is  great  Britain’s  aim  to  reform 
the  Sultan’s  Government  on  her  own  lines.  So  far  as  the 
United  States  can  act  in  the  matter  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  Red  Cross  from  Turkey,  nothing  can  be  done.  The 
moral  power  of  Congress,  in  passing  resolutions  express¬ 
ive  of  horror  of  the  outrages  perpetrated,  and  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  communicate  its  action  to  the 
Turkish  Government,  is  apparently  all  that  can  be  done  i 
at  present  on  this  side  of  the  water.  This,  however 
with  public  sentiment,  may  induce  the  Sultan  to  see 
both  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  revoking  his  order 
^gains^h^dmisgigr^^^he^ed-Cross  to  Turkey. 
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Perl  Kurds  attacked  November  (3th.  Soldiers  f<ulded  them 
to  Christian  bouses.  Plunder  largely  by  Turks  of  the 
town.  Kurds,  dissatislied  with  their  share  of  the  plun¬ 
der,  returned  November  9th  to  plunder  Turks,  but  two 
Kurds  were  shot  and  they  withdrew.  Agha  had  20  to  30 
Kurds  in  his  house  and  secured  much  plunder.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  Christians  were  made  Moslems.  A  colonel 
came  a  few  days  later  with  soldiers.  He  reproached  the  i 
Turks  for  the  small  number  slain  and  said :  “  You  should  | 
have  killed  at  least  100.” 

89.  Palu. — November  5th.  The  market  and  50  or  60  I 
houses  were  plundered  by  soldiers  and  Kurds.  Afterward  I 
a  Government  t^elal  (broker)  ordered  people  to  open  shops  I 
on  penalty  of  3  mcdjicHcs  (silver  dollars)  fine.  Said  every- f 
thing  had  passed  and  no  more  danger.  Kurds  came  again,  | 
but  were  driven  off  to  the  villages  which  they  plundered. 
A  sheik  and  his  son  preached  a  crusade  against  Chris-  I 
tians.  An  attempt  was  made  to  involve  Armenians,  but  | 
failed.  Sheik’s  son  said  he  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  they  were  foolish  to  wait  for  them  to  start  a  dis¬ 
turbance.  He  is  said  to  have  killed  43  himself.  November  I 
11th  Kurds  suddenly  appeared  and  began  to  kill.  Only 
two  Armenians  resisted.  The  dead  are  estimated  from  I 
1,200  to  2,000.  Chapel  ruined,  parsonage  and  school  turned 
into  barracks.  Survivors  dying  of  hunger.  No  relief  al¬ 
lowed.  Forty  four  villages  around  Palu  all  plundered  I 
badly;  7  more  or  less  burned.  From  Khoshmat  20  or  30  | 
women  came  to  the  barracks  stark  naked.  Many  outraged. 

134.  Scverek. — Attack  began  by  rush  of  Turks  and  Kurds 
upon  the  market ;  lasted  three  days.  Of  80  Chunkush 
families  in  city  only  seven  heads  of  families  remain. 

136.  S/tcjfc/iajl.— November  5th  and  6th.  Saved  by  Agha 
on  payment  of  twenty  liras.  All  became  Moslems.  Two 
priests  killed,  one  with  great  indignity.  Hadji  Beyo  and  | 
his  son.  Mustipha,  were  foremost  in  destroying  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Now  Agha  gives  a  woman  to  each  soldier  and 
zaptieh  on  guard  every  night.  He  has  given  two  mar¬ 
ried  women  to  his  son  and  two  to  two  renegade  Arme¬ 
nians. 

138.  Upper  Mezreh. — Much  plunder  from  the  city  taken 
to  Ahmed  Agha’s  house.  IIis  son  is  a  zaptieh  and  his 
stepson  a  collector. 

These  are  only  the  places  in  regard  to  which  we  can  get 
figures.  No  one  counts  the  wounded  in  most  places.  The 
number  of  deaths  increases  daily.  In  the  villages  which 
have  been  counted  around  Peri  and  Paulu  we  have  no  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  sum  total  must  be  dreadful  in  the  extreme. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  count  of  the  outrages 
upon  women.  They  come  from  every  quarter  and  hardly 
attract  notice. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  give  the  following  general 
statement  compiled  by  the  Constantinople  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  includes  a  few 
of  the  places  mentioned  above,  and  a  large  number  of 
others.  It  also  covers  about  two  months  of  time. 

TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  ARMENIAN  MASSACRES. 


Name  of  Town. 

Date  of  Massacre. 

Number  Killed. 

Constantinople. . 

Sept.  30th 

172 

Ak  Hissar . 

..  Oct.  9th 

45 

Trebizond . 

Oct.  8th 

800 

Baiburt . 

Oct.  13th 

1,000 

Gumushkhane. . . 

Oct.  nth 

No  details 

Erzingrtn . 

Oct.  21st 

1,000 

Bitlis . 

.  Oct.  25th 

900 

Harptit . 

. .  Nov.  11th 

1,000 

Sivas . 

..  Nov.  12th 

1,200 

Palu . 

Oct.  25th 

450 

Diarbekir.  - . 

Oct.  25th 

2,500 

Albistau . 

Oct. 

300 

Eizrflm . 

Oct.  30th 

800 

Urfa . 

Nov.  3d 

300 

Kara  Hissar . 

Oct.  35th 

500 

Malatia . 

Nov.  6th 

250 

Marash . 

Nov.  18th 

1,000 

Aiutab . 

Nov.  15th 

No  details 

Gurun . 

Nov.  lOth 

3,000 

Arabkir . 

Nov.  6th 

2,000 

Argana  . 

No  details 

Severek . 

No  details 

Mush . 

Nov.  15th 

6 

Tokat . 

No  details 

Amasia . 

No  details 

Marsovan . 

Nov.  15th 

125 

Cesarea . 

Nov.  SOth 

1,000 

Gemerek . 

No  details 

No  details 

No  details 

Sert . 

No  details 

TURKISH  STATISTICS  FOR  SEVEN  VILAYETS  WITH  ESTIMATED 
LOSSES. 

Armenian  population  in  larger  towns .  177,700 

Armenian  population  in  villages .  538,500 

Number  killed  in  towns  (estimated) .  20,000 

Number  ot  Armenian  villages  (about) .  3,300 

Number  of  villages  destroyed  (estimated) .  3,500 

Number  killed  in  villages . No  data 

Number  reduced  to  starvation  in  towns  (estimated)  75,000 
Nnmberreduced  tostarvation  in  villages  (estim’t’dj  350,000 
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Au^uat  30th,  IBSM.  who  staU’d  that  Malahooh’s  land  had 
been  given  to  flve  white  men,  and  that  tlioae  men  could 
not  get  the  land  until  Malaboch  and  his  people  were  re* 
moved. 

2.  The  manner  of  conducting  the  war  was  stained  by 
inhuman  cruelty  and  treachery,  including  the  abuse  of 
the  Hag  of  truce,  and  the  habitual  shooting  down  of  na* 
tive  women. 

Hoth  tliese  practices  were  fre(iuent  enough  to  cause 
the  Commanding  General,  Joubert,  to  issue  an  order  for¬ 
bidding  either  practice  ;  but  the  order  was  not  obeyed. 
The  campaign  was  marked  by  brutal  indifference  and 
neglect  respecting  the  wounded  of  their  native  allies, 
one  commandant  refusing  to  treat  the  wounded  at  all. 
Such  stories  as  these  are  told  by  an  eye-witness  :  On  one 
occasion  women  were  shot  down  by  the  young  Boers, 
and  when  the  commandant  was  told  of  it  he  laughed, 
and  seemed  to  think  it  rather  a  clever  piece  of  work. 
When  the  native  women  attempted  to  leave  by  stealth 
at  night  the  mountain  where  Malaboch  was  invested,  a 
picket  was  thrown  out  to  prevent  it.  One  night  the 
parents  of  a  little  boy  were  both  killed,  and  the  boy  was 
given  to  the  General.  One  night  a  poor  woman  who  had 
stolen  out  to  get  some  water  for  her  wounded  husband 
was  shot  through  the  leg  by  the  picket.  The  burying  of 
the  enemy’s  dead  was  never  thought  of.  Decaying  bodies 
lay  for  months  by  the  side  of  the  road  within  sight.  A 
little  mission  station,  with  the  white  flag  flving  over  it, 
was  sacked  and  burnt.  No  one  knew,  or  would  know, 
why  it  was  done.  The  missionary,  when  questioned 
about  it,  replied,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  :  “  They 
never  respect  the  flag  of  truce.” 

3.  After  the  wars  were  concluded,  not  only  the  con¬ 
quered  tribes,  but  others  that  were  nentral,  were  seized 
and  divided  up  among  the  Boer  farmers  into  practical 
slavery.  The  method  of  their  conveyance  before  distri¬ 
bution  was  such  as  to  cause  great  distress,  and  death 
from  exposure  and  starvation  in  large  numbers.  Women 
in  childbirth  were  abandoned  and  corpses  lefc  unburied 
by  the  common  transport  road.  There  is  on  record  a 
pitiful  story  of  this  “  Sorrowful  March  of  the  5,000,” 
printed  by  the  one  newspaper  in  this  country  that 
was  brave  enough  and  disinterested  enough  to  bring 
to  light  these  appalling  facts.  Such  barbarities  stand 
alongside  the  Armenian  atrocities  in  their  horror,  and 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  The  lands  and 
cattle  of  these  unfortunates  ware  seized  and  sold  or 
stolen. 

4.  This  contempt  for  the  right  of  the  native  to  security 
of  life  aud  property,  is  not  confined  to  a  time  of  war  bub 
is  the  habitual  attitude  toward  him  of  the  Boer  commu¬ 
nity,  Acts  of  oppression,  injustice  and  brutality  are  of 
every-aay  ocuurrcuue,  fruLu  wbioh  there  ia  no  appeal, 
for  which  there  is  no  redress.  These  people  are  slave¬ 
holders  at  heart.  They  have  been  living  at  warfare  with 
the  native  tribes  for  two  hundred  years,  and  they  look 
upon  them  as  dogs. 

These  statements  are  now  corroborated,  and  have 
been  handed  over  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  English  Colo¬ 
nial  Secretary,  who  has  promised  an  inquiry  concerning 
them.  England  has  the  best  of  rights  to  interfere  as,  in 
her  treaty  with  the  Transvaal  in  handing  back  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  Boers,  at  the  close  of  their  war  of  independ¬ 
ence,  the  fair  and  humane  treatment  of  the  natives  w  is 
demanded  and  promised.  This  promise  the  Boars  hi  re 
shamefully  violated.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Eug- 
land  ever  gave  back  this  country  to  them  at  all. 

There  are  eighteen  gentleman,  residents  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  are  prepared  to  appear  before  a  British  or  a 
mixed  British  and  Transvaal  Commission  of  Inqui  ry 
and  coniirm  under  oath  the  above-stated  facts.  Thsy 
decline  doing  so  before  a  purely  Transvaal  Commissio  n, 
as  they  are  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  so  doing.  In 
the  interests  of  humanity  we  must  hope  that  Ore  at 
Britain  will  be  compelled  to  take  cognizance  of  t  le 
matter. 

The  race  prejudice,  which  is  as  strong  among  t  le 
white  settlers  of  South  Africa  as  in  the  Southern  Stat  ss 
of  our  own  country,  makes  it  difficult  for  colored  pe  r- 
sons  to  get  justice.  Particular  instances  of  this  are  set  m 
constantly  in  the  Transvaal.  The  Government  here  i  e- 
quires  every  native  leaving  the  Gold  Fields  to  carry  a 
traveling  pass  which  should  rightfully  cost  the  bear  er 
one  shilling,  but  the  diepeusing  of  these  passes  is  farmi  ;d 
out  to  the  highest  bidder,  much  as  the  Turkish  Gover  n- 
ment  farms  out  its  taxes.  The  parties  at  Johannesbu  "g 
who  have  charge  of  it  at  present  are  a  merchant  fit  m 
who  deal  in  such  articles  as  natives  usually  buy,  bis  n- 
kets,  knives,  etc.,  and  the  passes  are  bought  over  t  he 
same  counter  where  these  things  are  sold.  Often  t  he 
natives  come  to  the  missionary  and  complain  that  thi  ur 
traveling  pass  is  refused  them  unless  they  first  pi  r- 
chase  something  else  from  the  store,  and  this  at  an  e  x- 
orbitant  price.  Such  blackmailing  is  against  the  print  3d 
rules  of  the  Company  ;  but  the  rule  is  evidently  f  or 
ornament  only.  A  short  time  ago  a  native  made  such  a 
complaint  to  his  missionary,  and  the  case  was  follow  ed 
up  and  taken  into  court,  altho  the  trial  was  postpon  ed 
time  and  again  to  the  great  annoyance  and  loss  of  tir  le 
and  money  to  the  native,  who  had  finished  his  time  of 
work,  and  was  only  waiting  for  this  trial  to  be  over  to 
return  to  his  home  on  the  coast.  When  at  last  the  ca  se 
was  tried  the  blackmailing  clerk  escaped  punishment  in 
spite  of  perfectly  conclusive  evidence  against  him,  I  or 
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tho  rcmurkablo  reason  that  it  couUl  not  boshown  that  ho 
was  personally  honefited  by  such  extortion. 

The  Natal  Oovernmont  has  lately  sent  a  young  repre* 
sootative  to  this  city,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  look 
after  tho  rights  and  interests  of  the  natives  of  the  colony 
who  have  come  hero  to  work.  Such  a  protector  is  great¬ 
ly  needed,  and  the  Natal  Government  deserves  praise 
for  Bucli  an  act  of  kindness  toward  its  native  population. 

Johannbsbdro,  Transvaal. 


THE  DUTCH  BOERS. 

THE  EMIGRANT  FARMERS  AND  THE  ENGLISH  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

BY  THE  REV.  LEWIS  GROUT. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
(April,  1652)  that  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  see¬ 
ing  what  a  good  replenishing  station  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  would  make  for  ships  plying  between  Europe  and 
the  East,  sent  a  colony  of  soldiers  and  others  there  to 
build  a  fort  and  plaat  a  garden  on  lands  which,  the  year 
previous,  one  of  their  number,  a  shipwrecked  merchant, 
Dr.  Van  Riebeck,  had  purchased  of  the  natives  for  fifty 
thousand  guilders — a  big  sum  as  compared  with  the 
sixty  guilders  which  was  originally  paid  for  Manhattan 
IsUnd.  The  little  colony  had  many  things  to  contend 
with,  yet  went  on  to  prosper.  At  the  end  of  six  years  it 
numbered  360  souls.  Between  the  years  1685  and  1690 
about  three  hundred  Huguenots,  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  France  was  not  worthy,  found  their  way 
to  the  Cape.  From  these 

“  Pilgrim  fathers,  noblest  blood  of  sunny  France, 

Broad-browed  men  of  free-born  spirit,  lighted  with  the  eagle 
glance,” 

have  come  some  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  the 
white  race  in  South  Africa. 

As  the  colony  advanced  in  age  and  the  Government  in 
strength,  they  pushed  the  natives  back,  and  reduced 
some  of  them  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  or  “appren¬ 
tices  ”  as  they  called  them,  and  step  by  step  extended 
their  jurisdiction  in  various  directions,  till,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  they  had  possession  of  an  area  of 
more  than  100,000  square  miles  of  territory.  Near  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1795)  the  English  cap¬ 
tured  the  Cape,  but  in  1802  restored  it  again  to  the 
Dutch.  In  1806  the  Euglish  took  it  again,  tho  not  with¬ 
out  a  desperate  resistance,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  it  has  remained  in  their  possession. 

The  Dutch  (“  Boers,”  or  farmers,  as  they  came  to  be 
called)  could  never  forgive  the  Eaglish  for  taking  from 
them  what  they  claimed  as  their  own  country,  and  as 
the  years  went  on  many  were  the  times  and  ways  and 
causes  of  collision  and  strife  between  them  and  their 
captors.  Under  their  own  rule,  when  cattle  were  stolen 
from  them  by  the  natives,  they  went  out  [no, commando ^ 
or  armed  force,  and  recovered  an  equivalent ;  under 
English  rule,  this  was  not  allowed ;  upon  which  the 
Dutchmen  said,  it  was  a  hard  case  to  pay  heavy  taxes 
for  protection,  and  then  get  neither  protection  from  the 
Government,  nor  permission  to  protect  themselves.  But 
the  crowning  act  of  offense  was  when,  in  1833-’37,  the 
British  Government  took  from  them  their  so-called 
“  apprentices,”  or  slaves,  and  allowed  them  only  about 
£35  per  head  as  compensation  for  their  loss.  The  pas¬ 
toral  portion  of  the  Boers  had  never  acquiesced  in  Eng¬ 
lish  rule,  and  their  disgust  at  these  and  other  grievances 
now  determined  many  of  them  to  throw  up  their  claim 
aud  quit^  the  colony.  And  now  it  was  that  some  five  or 
six  thousand  stout,  indignant  Dutchmen,  heads  of  large 
households,  gave  up  their  big  farms,  gathered  up  their 
more  valuable  portable  effects,  took  their  families,  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  horses,  their  Bibles  and  their  old  rifles,  in- 
spanned  their  big  wagons,  called  the  ugliest  oxen  in  the 
team  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  “  England,”  set  their 
faces  to  the  northward,  and  started  for  a  land  of  free¬ 
dom.  Coming  to  the  Orange  River,  they  crossed  over 
and  took  up  their  abode  where  some  of  their  kith  and 
kin  had  already  settled,  and  were  living  in  peace  by 
virtue  of  agreements  they  had  made  with  the  few  natives 
they  found  there.  Those  few  natives,  each  individual 
of  whom  was  “  laying  claim  to  a  tract  of  land  of  enor¬ 
mous  extent,  were  quite  ready  to  turn  their  claims  to 
account  by  selling  or  leasing  the  ground  at  a  very  low 
rate,  and  moving  to  other  places  themselves  ;  and  so  all 
parties  were  satisfied.”  Here,  beyond  the  limits  of  Brit¬ 
ish  rule,  a  portion  of  them  remained,  and  eventually 
(1846)  formed  a  kind  of  patriarchal  commonwealth, 
under  the  name  of  Orange  Free  State ;  while  an¬ 
other  portion  inspanned  their  wagons  again,  nine 
hundred  strong,  took  their  families,  cattle  and  other 
effects,  followed  up  the  Orange  River,  crossed 
the  Kwathlamba  Mountain,  the  “Drakenberg”  of 
the  Dutch,  and  came  down  into  Natal,  hoping  to  make 
that  beautiful  country  a  new  Netherlands,  and  there 
find  rest  and  peace.  But,  in  1841,  the  English  Governor 
of  the  Cape,  whence  they  had  fled,  warned  them  not  to 
touch  his  “  allies,”  the  Amampando,  The  reply  of  the 
Boers  was  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  English, 
and  would  protect  their  own  property  as  they  chose. 
“  Two  hundred  and  fifty  British  soldiers  landed  at  Natal. 
The  Boers  told  them  to  quit ;  they  attacked  the  Boers, 
but  were  defeated  and  blockaded  in  their  camp.  At 
length  more  English  soldiers  were  landed,  and  Natal 
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was  made  an  English  colony,”  Some  of  them  submitted 
to  what  they  reganled  as  a  great  wrong  ;  but  the  larger 
part  of  them  withdrew,  some  of  them  direct  to  their 
fellows  on  the  Orange  River,  and  some  northward  to 
another  district  north  of  Klipp  River,  as  yet  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  Natal  in  that  direction.  Butin  1845,  after  three 
years  of  much  effort  and  suffering  to  make  for  them¬ 
selves  a  new  and  free  home,  the  Colonial  Government 
took  in  that  section  by  proclaiming  the  Buffalo  River 
the  northern  boundary  of  Natal ;  thus,  once  more,  at¬ 
tempting  to  subject  the  Boers  to  British  rule.  Yet  now, 
more  than  ever,  exasperated  by  what  they  regarded  as 
continued  persecution,  most  of  the  Boers,  after  resisting 
for  a  time,  migrated  to  the  Vaal  country. 

And  now  the  Boers  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  after  ten 
years  of  prosperous  autonomy,  were  doomed  to  a  like 
bitter  experience,  when,  in  1843,  the  Cape  Colonial  Gov¬ 
ernment  took  it  upon  itself  to  change  the  name  of  the 
“Orange  Free  State”  to  the  “Orange  River  Sover¬ 
eignly,”  and  proclaim  it  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony,  on 
the  pretext  of  protecting  the  Griquas  against  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  their  territory.  The  Boers  took  to  arms  and 
made  an  obstinate  resistance,  but  were  defeated.  Upon 
this  many  of  them  migrated  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal 
River,  where,  with  others,  they  eventually,  in  1852,  es¬ 
tablished  the  Transvaal,  or  South  African  Republic  ; 
while  others,  to  the  number  of  12,000,  without  abating 
their  hostile  feelings  toward  their  conquerors,  still  con¬ 
tinued  their  abode  in  the  Orange  River  country,  evi¬ 
dently  believing  that  the  end  was  not  yet. 

After  four  years  of  bitter  experience,  strife,  waste  of 
life  and  treasure,  among  and  between  the  Eoglish,  the 
Dutch  and  native  tribes,  especially  when  heavy  bills 
for  inglorious  conquests  began  to  come  in  to  the  Home 
Treasury  of  the  former,  Great  Britain  began  to  think  she 
was  engaged  in  a  bad  cause  and  had  better  be  trying  to 
get  out  of  it.  Accordingly,  at  a  special  gathering,  gen¬ 
erally  called  “  the  Sand  River  Convention,”  held  in  the 
Sovereignty,  January  17th,  1852,  through  authorized 
representatives  of  the  British  Government  in  consultation 
with  “  the  Emigrant  Farmers  beyond  the  Vaal  River,’ 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  solemnly  promised  “in  the  full¬ 
est  manner  to  guarantee  their  future  independence  and 
the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  to  govern 
themselves  by  their  own  laws,  without  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,”  distinctly  pledg¬ 
ing  her  word  also  that  “  no  encroachment  shall  be 
made  by  Her  Government  on  the  t^•^^itory  beyond,  to 
the  north  of  the  Vaal  River”;  all  of  which  was  duly 
ratified  and  sanctioned  by  the  proper  authorities  of  her 
Government.  A  similar  course  was  adopted  at  a  similar 
convention,  two  ycara  later,  February  33J,  1804,  by  the 
abandonment  and  renunciation  of  British  dominion  over 
the  Orange  Free  State,  or  Sovereignty,  “  freeing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  between  the  Orange  and 
Vaal  Rivers  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
declaring  them  a  free  and  independent  people,  and  the 
Government  thenceforth  a  free  and  independent  govern¬ 
ment.”  In  each  case,  the  Boers  on  their  part  undertook 
that  no  slavery  should  be  permitted  or  practiced  in 
their  country. 

Some  five  years  later,  1859,  Sir  George  Grey,  Governor 
of  CapeColony,  began  to  urge  the  idea  of  a  general  union 
of  all  South  African  States,  colonial,  free  and  native, 
under  the  British  Crown,  His  proposition  took  well 
with  many  at  the  Cape,  and  seemed  to  be  regarded  with 
favor  by  some  in  Downing  Street.  But  the  Governor’s 
policy  was  disallowed  by  Lord  Derby,  and  Sir  George 
was  ordered  to  resign  and  return  home.  Some  years 
later  this  idea  was  revived  by  the  British  Government 
as  represented  by  its  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Carnarvon, 
who,  in  1875,  took  upon  himself  to  ask  the  Governor  of 
the  Cape  to  have  the  colonists  make  arrangements  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  universal  South  African 
confederacy.  But  the  Cape  Legislature,  and  especially 
the  older  colonists,  rejected  Lord  Carnarvon’s  proposal, 
as  did  the  two  Dutch  Republics,  being,  as  they  were,  not 
at  all  inclined  to  come  again  under  British  rule.  Lord 
Carnarvon  then  sent  out  the  historian  Froude  to  make 
speeches  from  town  to  town  in  favor  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion  scheme.  The  colonists  disliked  this  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  British  with  their  affairs,  and  a  second 
attempt  at  a  conference,  in  1876,  was  a  failure. 
Only  Natal  would  consent  to  have  part  and  lot  with  all 
the  other  provinces.  The  Transvaal  Free  State,  least  of 
all,  would  consent  to  merge  its  poU-ical  life  in  the  pro¬ 
jected  imperial  project.  The  Orange  Free  State  was 
equally  opposed  to  it.  Meantime,  the  correspondence  of 
Sir  Henry  Barkly,  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  with  his 
Secretary  of  State  in  London,  “  betrayed  a  vehement 
prejudice,  a  restless,  fault-finding  and  tale-bearing  spirit 
against  the  Transvaal  Government.  Everything  they 
did,  and  things  they  never  did,  were  made  grounds  of 
censure,  and  construed  in  the  worst  possible  light.’ 
Things  done  by  the  British  Government,  and  by  all 
other  Governments,  in  respect  to  captives  in  war,  things 
done  in  the  United  States  and  other  States,  in  respect  to 
convicts  and  tramps,  being  done  by  the  Boers,  were  rep¬ 
resented  to  the  Home  Government,  in  England,  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Barkly,  of  the  Cape  Colony,  as  amounting  to  “a 
system  of  qwasi  slavery,  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Convention  of  1852,”  by  reason  of  which  the  Transvaal 
Republic  had  forfeited  its  right  to  political  existence. 
Moreover,  for  a  long  time  the  English  had  been  jealous 
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of  tho  Boers’  influence  over  the  Zulu  king,  Cete- 
wayo  and  his  realm — a  realm  which  the  former  were 
evidently  now  eager  to  acquire.  A  state  of  temporary, 
internal  confusion  having  now  befallen  the  counsels  of 
the  Transvaal  Government,  an  English  coterie  of  the 
gold-field  adventurers  thought  this  a  good  time  to  raise 
the  cry  of  impending  public  ruin,  such  as  could  he 
averted  only  by  a  revolution.  Grossly  distorted  facts 
and  utterly  false  reports  were  sent  to  Cape  Town,  1,500 
miles  away,  there  to  feed  the  policy  of  supplanting  the 
Transvaal  Government,  and  from  the  Cape  to  England 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  the  Cape  Governor  writing  to 
Lord  Carnarvon  that,  in  his  opinion,  “  the  Transvaal 
Republic  should  be  united  with  the  British  colonies”; 
that  it  would  no  longer  be  expedient  to  co-operate  with 
that  Government  ”  as  a  separate  State.”  Accordingly, 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  of  Natal,  being  now  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  appointed  Special  Commis-sioner  to  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  “  with  large  discretionary  powers  to  act  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  deem  in  accordance  with  British  in¬ 
terests,  and  with  the  general  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.”  A  writ  of  annexation,  to  be  served  by 
him  on  an  independent  free  State,  some  six  months 
later,  was  that  day  put  in  his  pocket  in  Downing  Street. 

Of  this  Downing  Street  decree,  the  40,000  Dutch 
farmers,  whom  it  especially  concerned,  were,  for  the 
present  and  for  long,  kept  in  perfect  ignorance.  Sir 
Theophilus  and  a  staff  of  English  officials,  escorted  by  a 
score  of  Natal  mounted  police,  arrived  at  Pretoria,  the 
capital  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  January  23d,  1877. 
There  he  quietly  sat  till  the  twelfth  of  April,  when  he 
produced  Queen  Victoria’s  Royal  Commission,  dated 
Balmoral,  October  9th,  1876,  and  thereupon  issued  his 
proclamation,  “  that  the  territory  heretofore  known  as 
the  South  African  Republic  shall  be,  and  shall  be  taken 
to  be,  British  territory.”  The  President  of  the  Republic 
protested ;  the  Volksraad  protested ;  the  Executive 
Council  protested.  President  Burgers  had  visited 
England  and  could  not  think  it  possible  that  the  British 
Government  would  sanction  the  shedding  of  blood  for 
such  a  purpose  as  destroying  a  free  State  of  Europeans 
by  descent,  race,  language  and  religion,  whose  integrity 
the  Queen  had,  twenty-five  years  before,  solemnly  prom¬ 
ised  to  protect.  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  Special  Commissioner 
and  Annexer,  now  became  Administrator,  or  actual  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Transvaal.  But  among  the  Boers  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  high-handed  act  he  had  perpetrated  became 
more  and  more  bitter  the  wider  and  longer  it  was 
known.  Two  special  delegates  were  sent  to  remonstrate 
with  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  London ;  but  in  vain. 
According  to  the  instructions  she  gave  her  Special 
Commissioner,  Shepstone,  the  annexation  was  to  be 
provisional,  temporary.  Now  these  delegates  are  told 
it  is  absolute,  final.  The  annexation  was  to  be  con¬ 
ditioned,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  people. 
The  40,000  Dutchmen  over  whom  Sir  T.  Shepstone  was 
ruling  in  1877  were  resolutely  opposed  to  him  and  his  pol¬ 
icy.  Out  of  8,000  electors,  or  enfranchised  burgher.^,  6.591 
signed  amemorial  against  being  annexed  to  the  British 
Empire,  and  praying  the  Queen  that  their  country’s 
independence  might  be  restored  ;  yet  all  in  vain. 

The  spirit  of  those  40,000  Boers,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  as  their  spirit  to-day,  when  their  number  is 
greatly  enlarged  and  similar  dangers  threaten  them, 
may  be  seen  in  the  oath  of  mutual  allegiance  which  a 
goodly  number  of  their  representative  men  took  at  that 
time,  at  the  Wonderfontein  meeting  in  the  Transvaal, 
as  follows  : 

“In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  Searcher  of 
hearts,  and  praying  for  his  gracious  assistance  and  mercy, 
we,  burghers  of  the  South  African  Republic,  have  solemnly 
agreed,  for  us  and  for  our  children,  to  unite  in  a  holy  cov¬ 
enant,  which  we  confirm  with  a  solemn  oath.  It  is  now 
forty  years  since  our  fathers  left  the  Cape  Colony  to  be¬ 
come  a  free  and  independent  people.  These  forty  years 
were  forty  years  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  We  have  founded 
Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  South  African  Re¬ 
public, and  three  times  has  theEoglish  Government  tram¬ 
pled  on  our  liberty ;  and  our  flag,  baptized  with  the  blood 
and  tears  of  our  fathers,  has  been  pulled  down.  As  by  a 
thief  in  the  night  has  our  free  Republic  been  stolen  from 
us.  We  cannot  suffer  this,  and  we  may  not.  It  is  the 
will  of  God  that  the  unity  of  our  fathers  and  our  love  to 
our  children  should  oblige  us  to  deliver  unto  our  children, 
unblemished,  the  heritage  of  our  fathers.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  here  unite,  and  give  each  other  the  hand  as 
men  and  brethren,  solemnly  promising  to  be  faithful  to 
our  country  and  people,  and,  looking  unto  God,  to  work 
together  unto  death  for  the  restoration  of  the  liberty  of 
our  Republic.  So  truly  help  us  God  Almighty.” 

This  oath  struck  most  people  as  the  oath  of  men  de¬ 
serving  to  be  respected.  The  best  and,  indeed,  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  in  America  was,  that  “  the  British  hadn’t  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  making  war  upon  the  Transvaal.” 
“The  sympathy  of  Europe  was  with  the  Boers.”  Many 
were  the  petitions  presented  to  the  British  Government 
— one  from  Utrecht  signed  by  some  five  thousand  Hol¬ 
landers,  including  all  the  leading  men  of  the  country, 
“  urging  that  the  rights  of  the  Boers  be  respected  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  own  demand”;  yet  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  British  troops  were  poured  into  the  Transvaal  ; 
they  were  promptly  met  by  men  who  knew  how  to  fight, 
and  knew  that  they  had  a  just  cause.  In  battle  after 
battle  the  British  were  beaten.  The  last  place  where 
the  English  locked  horns  with  the  Dutch  was  at  Majuba 


Hill,  February  27tb,  1881.  After  several  .hours  of  hard 
fighting  tho  British  were  dislodged  and  put  to  flight, 
subject  to  a  most  crushing  and  humiliating  defeat. 
Many  of  their  officers  were  killed  or  wounded.  Out  of  a 
force  of  some  seven  hundred,  it  is  said  that  only  about 
one  hundred  escaped.  Hostilities  were  now  suspended  ; 
the  army,  or  what  there  was  left  of  it,  was  withdrawn  ; 
two  conventions  were  called— one  in  1881,  the  other  in 
1884 — which  finally  practically  gave  the  Boers  about  all 
they  asked — “complete  self-government,”  with  suze¬ 
rainty  reduced,  as  the  best  of  authority  said,  “  to  a  mere 
shadow.” 

Yet  now  again,  afterfifteen years,  the  English,  or  some 
of  them,  seem  to  have  been  planning  and  plotting  to 
overthrow  the  Transvaal  Government,  or  at  least  so 
change  the  character  of  it,  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
compel  it  to  submit  to  being  merged  in  a  great  Anglo- 
African  confederacy  and  come  essentially  under  British 
rule.  Just  who  were  the  prime  movers  in  this  apparent 
plot ;  and  who,  or  how  many  had, or  were  to  have,  apart 
in  it ;  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  so  clearly,  fully  known  as 
can  but  be  desired  by  all  who  are  loyal  to  the  right  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  justice  done. 

West  Br4Ttleboko.  Vt. 
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F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  the  delightful  writer,  and  illus¬ 
trator  of  his  own  stories,  who  was  here  recently,  and 
with  Thomas  Nelson  Page  gave  a  reading  to  aid  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  is  a  warm  defender  and  admirer  of 
the  Turk,  One  must  travel  far  and  wide  to  find  an 
American,  1  fancy,  who  at  the  present  time  would  share 
in  Mr.  Smith’s  regard  for  the  Turk  generally  and  the  Sul¬ 
tan  particularly.  Mr.  Smith  spent  one  of  the  autumn 
months  in  Constantinople  sketching,  and  while  there 
was  so  surprised  by  his  treatment  that  it  won  him  over 
completely,  and  to  him  the  Turk  is  a  faultless  being,  a 
perfect  man.  He  says  :  “  The  best-bred,  beat-mannered, 
best  educated,  best  dressed,  and  withal  most  modest, 
unassuming  man  I  ever  knew,  was  a  Turk.”  Mr.  Smith 
had  not  yet  met  the  present  Minister  of  Turkey  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  As  to  the  Armenian  situation,  Mr.  Smith 
declares  that  he  “  sympathizes  strongly  with  the  Turks,” 
and  believes  the  Sultan  is  “  a  very  humane  and  kind- 
hearted  man.”  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  Sultan  to  con¬ 
trol  these  “  Armenian  outbreaks,”  which  Mr.  Smith  says 
are  “  augmented  largely  by  English  sympathy,  which  the 
Armenians  mistake  for  interest  in  their  cause.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this,  Americans  are  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
English,  and  by  their  sympathy  continue  to  “  augment’ 
the  Armenian  outbreaks.  Mr.  Smith  illustrates  an 
Armenian  outbreak  by  a  little  affair  which  happened  t 
under  his  observation.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Stam- 
bffl  riots.  A  delegation  of  Armenians  went  ostensibly 
to  present  a  peaceable  petition  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
fired  on  the  police  who  tried  to  make  the  petitioners  get 
in  line.  “  Well,”  he  adds,  “  everybody  knows  what  is 
the  result  of  firing  on  the  Turkish  patrol.  It  Jook  about 
two  minutes  to  shoot  down  most  of  the  delegation.  This 
occurred  right  in  the  Pigeon  Mosque  Plaza,  where  I  had 
been  sketching  day  after  day.” 

Evidently  the  admirable  fighting  qualities  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  patrol  are  well  known,  as  Mr.  Smith  intimates. 
Otherwise  why  should  Armenian  delegations  on  peacea¬ 
ble  intent  be  prepared  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
Turkish  patrol  methods  of  forming  them  into  line  ? 

Mr.  Smith  says  “  the  Sultan  is  the  only  man  who  can 
put  down  the  disturbance.”  After  all,  then,  the  Arme¬ 
nian  atrocities  which  have  been  going  on  for  months 
are  only  a  “  disturbance.”  He  says,  also,  that  “  the 
Sultan's  intentions  are  good,”  and  that  “  England  could 
not  do  better  than  to  back  him  up.”  Back  up  the  Sultan 
in  what?  As  the  only  man  who  can  stop  a  war  on  in¬ 
nocent  men,  women  and  children,  with  all  its  horror  and 
suffering  ;  but  goes  no  further  in  doing  it  than  “  good 
intentions”?  “But  even  the  Sultan  cannot  quell  an  in¬ 
surrection  immediately,”  Mr.  Smith  says.  In  the  face  of 
Armenian  atrocities  for  a  year  or  more,  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  understand  Mr.  Smith’s  idea  of  time.  After  the 
eulogy  which  exalts  the  Turk  above  all  men  in  his  estim¬ 
ation,  the  praise  of  the  Saltan’s  humanity,  kind  heart 
and  “  good  intentions,”  and  power  as  the  only  man  who 
can  put  down  the  “disturbance,”  which  has  caused  the 
massacre  of  hundreds  of  innocent  people,  Mr.  Smith 
winds  up  by  giving  to  the  American  Minister  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  almost  the  entire  credit  of  keeping  the  heads 
of  American  missionaries  on  their  shoulders.  Mr.  Smith 
says  : 

“  I  also  wish  to  add  that  Minister  Terrell  is  one  of  the 
ablest  men  In  our  diplomatic  service.  He  is  a  square,  out¬ 
spoken,  common-sense  man,  and  devoted  to  his  duty.  If 
the  American  missionaries  in  Turkey  have  heads  on  their 
shoulders  to  day  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  is 
owing  almost  solely  to  A.  W.  Terrell.  I  saw  him  nearly 
every  day  during  my  stay  in  Constantinople  and  know 
whereof  I  speak.” 

So  it  seems  by  Mr.  Smith’s  own  showing  that  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  in  Turkey  have  small  cause  for  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  “  humane,”  kind-hearted  Sultan,  of  “  good 
intentions,”  but  may  thank  the  American  Minister  who 
does  his  duty  for  their  heads,  and  for  the  privilege  of  be¬ 
ing  alive  to-day.  There  is  just  a  suspicion,  also,  that  Mr, 
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Smith  himself  owes  something,  on  the  same  score,  to  the 
American  Minister,  and  that  his  enjoyment  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  not  wholly  duo  to  the  superior  manhood  of 
the  Turk  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  great  heart  and  “  good 
intentions”of  the  Sultan,  on  the  other.  Of  course  Mr. 
Smith  gives  no  hint  of  this,  but  holds  to  his  discovery 
of  the  p(!rfcct  man,  in  Turkey,  as  the  secret  of  his  well¬ 
being  there,  and  doubtless  will  continue,  as  at  present, 
to  “sympathize  strongly  with  the  Turks,  ’  In  the  mean¬ 
time  this  humane,  kind-hearted  Sultan,  of  “  good  inten¬ 
tions,”  has  called  a  halt  on  the  Red  Cross  of  America, 

He  has  given  warning,  officially,  to  all  foreign  relief,  but 
aimed  directly  at  the  Red  Cross  in  the  following,  sent 
out  from  the  Turkish  Legation  at  Washington,  a  few 
days  ago : 

“  The  Imperial  Government  will  not  permit  any  distri¬ 
bution  among  his  subjects,  in  his  own  territory,  by  any 
foreign  society  or  individuals,  however  respectable  same 
may  be  (as  for  instance,  the  Red  Cross  Society)  of  money 
collected  abroad.  Such  interference  no  independent  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  ever  allowed,  especially  when  the  collections 
are  made  on  the  strength  of  speeches  deiivered  in  public 
meetings  by  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Turkish  race  and 
religion,  and  on  the  basis  of  false  accusations  that  Turkey 
repudiates.  Besides,  the  Subiime  Porte  is  mindful  of  the 
true  interests  of  its  subjects,  and,  distinguishing  between 
the  real  state  of  things  and  the  calumnies  and  wild  exag¬ 
gerations  of  interested  or  fanatical  parties,  will,  as  it  has 
done  heretofore,  under  its  own  legitimate  control,  alleviate 
the  wants  of  all  Turkish  subjects,  living  in  certain  prov¬ 
inces,  irrespective  of  creed  or  race.” 

The  reference  to  “  wild  exaggerations,”  cannot  blind  the 
world  to  the  positive  knowledge  of  a  most  deplorable 
loss  of  life,  by  the  massacre  of  helpless  Armenians  ;  or 
that  the  Sublime  Porte,  “  mindful  of  the  true  interests 
of  its  subjects,”  spurning  all  foreign  help,  proposes  to 
relieve  distress,  “  irrespective  of  creed  or  race,”  does 
not  blind  the  world  to  the  absolute  fact  that  the  “  dis¬ 
turbance”  in  Turkey  is  a  religious  persecution.  It  is 
Islamism  or  the  sword,  the  religion  of  Mohammed  or 
death,  and  for  hundreds,  death  in  most  horrible  form, 
Turkey  is  a  Red  Cross  nation,  therefore,  the  Sultan 
has  shown  his  hand  by  the  step  wnich  bars  the  way  to 
relief  for  the  Armenians  through  the  American  Red 
Cross  Society.  As  is  well  known,  the  Red  Cross  works  on 
strictly  neutral  lines,  and  knows  no  creed  or  race,  but 
helps  alike  all  suffering  humanity,  while  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  are  too  self-interested  in  making  geography, 
which  eventually  will  be  the  division  of  Turkey  between 
them,  or  a  protectorate  by  one  or  the  other,  the  “  dis¬ 
turbance  ”  goes  on  in  persecution  of  the  Armenians,  and 
the  scenes  of  horror  and  bloodshed  are  the  disgrace  and 

shame  of  a  civilized  world.  Tto  HcU  oiors, 

equipped  with  generous  contributions  which  have 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  would  be  of  in- 
calculable  relief  to  the  suffering  people  of  Turkey,  and 
its  influence  could  tend  to  but  the  one  end  of  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  awful  strife.  The  first  appeal  to  the 
Red  Cross  came  from  the  missionary  boards  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  through  various  committees  in  this  country, 
asking  that  the  Red  Cross  consent  to  distribute  relief 
funds  of  America,  in  Armenia.  The  Red  Cross  had 
nothing  to  do  with  raising  the  funds,  or  with  methods 
for  making  public  the  enterprise,  as  it  never  does  either 
under  any  circumstances.  But  when  assured  of  a  sum 
sufficient  to  do  credit  and  honor  to  the  undertaking  and 
adequate  to  the  relief  desired,  the  Red  Cross  accepted 
the  trust,  and  Miss  Barton,  the  President,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  efficient  and  experienced  workers  in  the 
Society,  prepared  to  go  to  Turkey.  But  now,  of  course, 
the  expedition  of  relief  is  at  a  standstill. 

The  attitude  of  the  Sultan’s  representative  at  Wash¬ 
ington  shows  beyond  question  that  a  little  tact  and  con¬ 
sideration  would  have  smoothed  the  way  to  Bed  Cross 
work  in  Turkey.  Mavroyeni  Bey  has  represented  the 
Sublime  Porte  at  Washington  nine  years.  He  speaks 
English  perfectly,  and  is  a  member  of  the  “  smart  set  ” 
which  calls  it  “Sooltong”  in  preference  to  Sultan.  I 
made  the  very  serious  mistake  of  speaking  of  a  twice 
married  man  as  a  bachelor  not  long  ago,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  saying  now 
whether  the  Minister  of  Turkey  is  a  bachelor  or  not  ; 
but  so  far  as  known,  in  the  diplomatic  circle  and  out, 
there  is  no  Mrs.  Mavroyeni  Bey.  The  Minister  of  Turkey 
is  sensitive  and  feels  that  in  the  matter  of  Red  Cross  re¬ 
lief,  his  legation  has  been  ignored  and  a  slight  put  upon 
his  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan’s  repre¬ 
sentative  is  not  an  approachable  man  and  not  a  diplomat 
to  invite  confidence.  If  it  had  been  in  the  day  of  his 
predecessor,  Aristarohi  Bey,  the  feeling  and  the  outcome 
would  have  been  altogether  different.  Aristarchi  Bey 
was  a  gentleman  and  an  accomplished  diplomat.  It 
would  have  been  the  natural  thing  tor  the  Red  Cross  to 
have  asked  and  received  his  sympathetic  co-operation. 
As  it  is,  however,  Mavroyeni  Bey  has  kept  his  eyes  and 
ears  open  to  all  public  utterances  and  actions 
reflecting  on  the  Turkish  Government’s  Armenian  poli¬ 
cy  and,  without  doubt,  has  kept  the  Sublime  Porte  well 
informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  way  of  getting 
the  Red  Cross  started  for  Turkey.  The  day  following 
the  official  decree,  putting  a  stop  to  definite  plans  of  the 
B^d  Cross  people  for  sailing,  the  Minister  expressed  his 
views  frankly,  and  justified  his  Government  by  making, 
in  his  opinion,  a  parallel  between  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Armenians,  but  showing  plainly 
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upon  whom  we  can  draw  for  funds,  and  if  money  Is  sent,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  know  throuj^h  whom  to  dispense  it. 

The  Lord,  however,  in  answer  to  our  daily  prayers,  is 
openiu^  channels  tbroukch  which  relief  can  flow  out  to 
places  remote  from  us.  liut  when  one  considers  the  vast 
extent  of  this  disaster,  the  intensity  of  the  suiTering,  and 
the  fact  that  the  most  of  the  thousands  who  were  killed 
were  men  who  have  left  widows  and  children  who  are 
dependent,  and  many  of  whom  are  in  a  moral  condition, 
worse  than  their  physical  state ;  the  picture  is  overwhelm- 
in^ly  appalling.  Add  to  all  this  the  terror  under  which 
the  whole  Christian  population  lives,  and  we  have  a  con¬ 
dition  which,  it  seems  to  me,  has  rarely  had  a  parallel  in 
history. 

MARDIN  AND  VICINITY. 


BY  THE  REV.  A.  N.  ANDRUS, 
Missionary  op  Ths  American  Board. 


The  beginning  of  trouble  for  us  here  at  Mardin  was 
determined  by  the  outbreak  which  began  in  Diarbekir 
after  the  mid-day  prayer  on  Friday,  November  1st.  The 
riot  continued  for  three  days,  Kurds.from  without  riding 
in,  looting  and  firing  shops  and  houses  adjacent  to  the 
market.  When  the  Kurds  were  expelled  from  the  city  and 
the  gates  closed  against  them,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  the  villages.  These  one  after  another  were  taken,  plun¬ 
dered,  and  in  many  instances  burned,  the  massacring 
being  generally  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  resistance 
made  by  the  villagers.  A  district  about  ninety  miles  long 
and  fifty  broad,  east  of  Diarbekir,  and  up  to  the  borders  of 
Sert,  in  the  province  of  Bitlis,  was  swept  by  this  hurricane 
of  destruction  wherever  Christian  villages  nestled  among 
the  billows  of  this  rolling  country.  We  are  not  yet  in 
position  to  estimate  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
cities,  towns  and  villages. 

The  first  iuramation  that  the  wave  of  wanton  wreckage 
was  moving  southward  was  given  in  the  attack  upon  Tel 
Ermiu,  Wednesday,  November  6th.  This  Papal  Armenian 
town  of  200  houses  and  60  shops,  five  hours  (20  miles)  west 
of  Mardin,  was  taken  on  the  following  day,  plundered  and 
burned.  The  next  day  Goeli,  a  Syrian  village  south  of 
Mardin,  and  only  two  hoursfeight  miles)  olf,  shared  the  same 
fate.  At  about  the  same  time  three  other  villages  fellinto 
the  hands  of  the  Kurds,  and  only  one,  twenty  minutes 
north  of  the  city,  remained  intact.  This  they  tried  to  cap¬ 
ture,  but  were  driven  back.  The  Kurdish  tribes  on  every 
side  were  determined  to  attack  Mardin,  after  finishing 
their  destruction  of  the  villages.  Meanwhile  the  local 
government  was  actively  prepariDgj;.for  defense,  and  the 
leading  men  of  the  city,  both  Moslems  and  Christians, 
a  most  fraternal  spirit,  joined  their  efforts  to  those  of  the 
Government  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  what  had  occurred 
at  Diarbekir.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  November  Oth 
and  10th,  three  serious  attempts  were  made  by  the  Kurds 
to  enter  the  city,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  aided 
from  within.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  especially 
when  they  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  very  parties  on 
whom  they  were  relying  to  let  them  in.  They  were  obliged 
to  draw  off  with  severe  loss.  The  Kurds  persistently 
asserted  that  a  firman  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians 
had  been  given,  but  that  the  Christians  of  Mardin  had 
bribed  the  Government  to  conceal  it  and  defend  them. 
When  the  Kurds  realized  that  the  Government  and  city 
were  a  unit  for  the  common  defense,  they  drew  off  and  the 
tide  of  attack  swept  further  east,  taking  Nisibin  and  some 
twenty  Christian  villages  in  its  way.  Many  of  the  latter 
were  also  burned.  Midyat,  like  Mardin,  resisted  all  at¬ 
tacks. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  already  some  3,500  refugees 
are  collected  here  with  a  prospect  of  more  to  follow.  In 
the  village  of  KuUeth,  nine  hours  (thirty-six  miles)  east, 
300  refugees  from  the  Diarbekir  plain  are  begging  food  and 
clothing.  The  entire  Christian  population  remaining  in 
Sert  have  been  .stripped  of  everything.  Large  measures  of 
relief  will  need  to  be  instituted  before  winter  is  over,  or 
thousands  will  die  from  exposure  and  hunger.  We  need 
help  at  once.  Our  hearts  ache  because  we  have  not  the 
means  adequate  to  cope  with  the  sudden  and  widespread- 
penury,  hunger  and  nakedness. 


The  following  is  also  from  Mardiu,  from  one  of  the| 
American  ladies : 

During  the  first  two  weeks  in  November  more  thanl 
twenty-five  places  in  our  field  were  attacked  by  Kurds, I 
plundered,  and  many  of  them  burned.  Of  the  full  numberl 
we  cannot  be  sure  now,  but  it  will  come  up  to  near  fifty. I 
From  the  city  of  Sert,  a  place  containing  200  Armenian,  70l 
Protestant  and  20  Syrian  bouses,  apart  from  the  Moslems,! 
we  hear  by  telegram  :  “  The  community  are  hungry,  naked, f 
and  in  need  of  daily  food.”  By  which  we  understand  the! 
Protestant  community  has  been  plundered,  and  it  is  easyl 
to  believe  that  a  large  part  if  not  all  Of  the  290  houses  have! 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  other  places  are  villages  of  all! 
sizes  up  to  300  houses.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  | 
killed,  and  some  are  beyond  the  need  of  food  and  clothing. 
Three  pastors  and  one  preacher,  all  rare  men  and  loyal  I 
citizens,  have  thus  gone  to  their  reward. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  outrages  the  homeless  vil¬ 
lagers  began  to  pour  into  the  cities,  while  the  Government 
sent  out  soldiers  and  brought  in  some  who  had  been  car¬ 
ried  captives,  securing  also  Kurds  and  spoils.  In  this  city 
there  are  about  3,000  refugees  being  fed  and  clothed  by  the 
Moslem  and  Christian  houses  that  have  taken  them  in. 
Others  are  fed  by  the  churches;  some  beg  from  door  to 
door;  a  few  are  furnished  work;  but  with  rare  exception 
all  are  only  about  half-cared  for,  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
Christian  portion  of  the  city  would  come  to  want  from  giv¬ 
ing  so  much.  They  certainly  cannot  live  all  winter  as 
they  have  begun,  and  the  prospect  for  a  much  better  state 
of  things  is  very  poor,  as  trade  and  industries  have  for  a 
long  time  been  low,  and  now  are  almost  at  a  standstill. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mardin  themselves  can  with  difficulty 
find  employment,  much  less  can  they  furnish  it  to  these 
refugees.  There  are  no  public  works. 
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directly  out  of  the  evidence  presented  in  the  four  vol¬ 
umes  ppblisiied  by  Professor  Kamsay.  It  is  a  view 
which  must  alTectthe  course  of  criticism  and  have  more 
or  less  induence  on  our  interpretation  of  the  Acts  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles.  It  is  a  view  which  accounts  for 
the  prominence  of  Paul  in  the  Acts  without  yielding  an 
inch  to  Baur's  anti-Petrine  assumptions.  It  explains 
this  prominence  of  P.iul  by  showing  that  it  was  due,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  Luke’s  plan  to  sliow  what  the  relation 
of  R)me  to  the  Church  had  been  and,  on  the  other,  to 
the  fact  that  the  point  of  contact  between  Rome  and  the 
Church  had  been  mainly  Paul  as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles. 

Great  and  important  as  this  view  of  the  subject  is,  we 
doubt  whether,  after  all,  it  will  prove  as  useful  or  fur¬ 
nish  as  much  support  to  faith  as  the  endless  minor  cor¬ 
roborations  and  general  clearance  of  the  history  through¬ 
out  its  ordinary  course  from  doubt.  This  is  a  service 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  strong  points  of  the  Tubingen  theory  and 
knows  with  what  a  grip  they  have  seized  on  some 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  also  a  service  which  can  only  be  measured  by  studying 
the  volume  itself,  in  which  all  the  clews  and  threads  of 
the  argument  are  gathered  up  by  a  master  hand,  and  to 
which  we  would  gladly  send  our  readers. 


Mars.  By  Percival  Lowell,  Fellow  American  Academy 
(Boston):  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  etc.,  etc.  (Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  1895.  1  vol.,  8vo.  238  pages.  Illnstrated.) 

Mr.  Lowell  is  probably  best  known  to  our  readers  as  a 
writer  upon  Korea  and  Japan  ;  but  he  is  also  a  man  of  sci¬ 
entific  culture,  a  mathematician,  and  long  intelligently 
[interested  in  astronomy.  In  1894  he  organized,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  well-equipped  expedition  for  the  observation  of 
khe  opposition  of  Mars,  which  occurred  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  He  erected  a  temporary  observatory  at  Flag- 
btaff,  Ariz..  provided  it  with  a  fine  eighteen-inch  telescope 
py  Brashear,  engaged  as  his  assistant  Prof.  \Y.  H.  Picker- 
Bog  (a  younger  brother  of  the  Harvard  astronomer)  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  Douglass,  who  had  been  Mr.  Pickering’s  assist¬ 
ant  in  Peru  during  1893  and  1893,  and  himself  spent  much 
of  the  time  at  the  observatory  directing  and  participating 
in  the  observations  during  the  whole  series  of  operations 
from  May,  1894,  to  April,  1895.  The  beautiful  volume  be¬ 
fore  us  is  his  popularized  account  of  the  principal  observa¬ 
tions,  and  his  deductions  from  them.  It  is  substantially  a 
reproduction  of  the  course  of  lectures  which  he  gave  at 
the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  during  last  winter,  with 
such  modifications  and  added  illustrations  as  seemed  desir¬ 
able,  The  work  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  suggestive,  and  best  in  literary  style,  of  all  the 
rather  numerous  volumes  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  line  of  popular  astronomy.  It  is  not  so  valuable  as  a 
resume  of  what  has  previously  been  done  in  the  study  of 
the  planet  as  Flammarion’s  much  larger  work  on  the  same 
subject,  which  came  out  in  1893  :  but  as  a  record  of  original 
work  it  takes  a  much  higher  rank. 

As  to  its  authoritative,  scientific  value,  astronomers  are 
much  at  variance.  A  few,  perhaps,  consider  that  Mr  Lowell 
has  made  out  his  case,  and  is  justified  in  his  revolutionary 
and  rather  startling  conclusions.  .Some,  on  the  other 
hand,  reject  them  entirely  and  call  him  “a  romancer.”  The 
majority,  probably,  suspend  judgment,  and  prefer  to  await 
the  confirmation  or  contradiction  of  some  of  his  crucial 
observations  before  making  up  their  minds.  The  principal 
direct  results  of  his  observations  may  be  summarized 
somewhat  as  follows : 

In  the  first  place  a  careful,  and  apparently  very  precise, 
micrometric  measurement  of  the  planet’s  dimensions, 
agreeing  closely  with  the  results  of  the  best  previous  ob¬ 
servers.  Incidentally  these  measures  for  the  first  time 
bring  out  distinctly  the  existence  of  a  “  twilight  arc,” 
showing  the  presence  of  an  atmosphere,  but  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  determine  its  density.  Other  measpres  of 
the  slight  irregularities,  visible  now  and  then  upon  the 
‘‘limb”  or  edge  of  the  planet’s  disk,  appear  to  prove  thatits 
surface  is  very  fiat,  with  no  high  mountains  or  deep  valleys. 
The  observations  alsoshow  great  changesintheappearance 
pf  what  vre  may  call  the  south  temperate  zone  of  the  planet, 
bhanges  following  and  apparently  depending  on  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  white  cap,  which  surrounded  the  south 
pole  until  it  dwindled  away  and  vanished  in  October.  As 
to  some  of  these  changes  it  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  Lick  observers  are  very  skeptical,  asserting  that  they 
noticed  no  changes  so  extensive,  tho  attentively  on  the 
fvatch. 

At  Flagstaff  also  nearly  all  of  Schiaparelli’s  canals  were 
observed  at  one  time  or  another,  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  new  ones  were  added  to  the  list;  the  doubling,  or 
'■  gemination”  of  many  of  them  was  also  well  seen.  Mr. 
Pickering’s  Peruvian  observation  of  small  blact  dots, 
which  have  been  called  "  lakes,”  at  the  intersection  of  the 
canals,  was  also  confirmed.  And  Mr.  Lowell  considers, 
further,  that  the  observations  show  that  the  canals  follow 
accurately  the  arcs  of  great  circles,  and  converge  precisely 
to  points  of  meeting,  sometimes  five  or  six  to  a  single 
junction,  in  away  that  argues  intelligent  design.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  optical  conditions  at  Flagstaff  were  very 
fine — the  station  was  carefully  selected  for  that  special 
reason ;  but  many  think  that  on  so  smali  a  disk  as  that  of 
Mars,  even  with  a  magnifying  power  of  a  thousand,  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  be  sure  that  this  apparent 
straightness  and  active  convergence  of  canals,  which  at 
the  best  are  not  easy  things  to  see,  might  not  be.  in  part, 
at  least,  an  illusion. 

But  the  most  important  and  revolutionary  observation, 
it  there  is  no  mistake  about  it,  was  the  discovery  by  Mr. 
Douglass  that  many  of  the  canals  extend  across  the  darker 
portions  of  the  planet’s  surface,  which  have  hitherto  beea 
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ability  as  the  Maker  has  endowed  me  so  iong  as  he  shal  i 
give  me  life.” 

_ We  are  very  sorry  to  say  it,  but  so  far  as  we  can  see 

the  case  of  the  Armenians  is  hopeless,  so  far  asman  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  only  hope  is  in  God.  Fifty  thousand  Arme¬ 
nians  have  been  slaughtered,  and  we  are  credibly  told  that 
fifty  thousand  more  have  been  forced  to  become  Moslems. 
Nobody  can  have  any  conception  of  the  awful  cruelties  per¬ 
petrated  in  the  massacres,  and  the  suffering  since ;  and 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  or  will  be  done  for  them.  It  is 
a  case  that  has  called  for  the  intervention  of  any  one 
Christian  nation  or  of  all,  but  they  have  all  passed  by  on 
the  other  side.  As  Sir  Philip  Currie,  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador,  remarked  the  other  day,  there  has  been  but  one 
bright  spot  in  it  all,  and  that  is  the  conduct  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  missionaries — their  heroism,  their  devotion,  and  their 
good  sense.  There  has  been  nothing  nobler  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Church.  Ramazan  begins  in  two  weeks,  the 
period  when  Turkish  fanaticism  burns  most  fiercely. 
We  pray  God  that  he  will  protect  our  missionaries 
during  those  thirty  days  as  he  has  so  wonderfully  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  past ;  but  this  is  the  time  when  our  Govern¬ 
ment  should  require  especial  protection  to  be  given  them. 
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for  them  with  the  tielp  of  MIbh  Trowbrl(J«6  iiml  Solomoo, 
our  hutkIchI  aHsintiint.  We  lire  as  yet  unable  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  or  of  the 
extent  of  the  plunderimc,  altho  we  know  of  four  outlying 
ChriHtian  quarters  that  have  been  entirely  looted.  The 
main  part  of  the  Christians  live  in  the  two  quarters  of 
llaik  and  Kyajuk  wuich  have  so  far  escaped.  The  women 
and  children  of  two  (juarters  that  were  entirely  looted,  are 
confined  in  the  mosques  of  the  quarters,  with  the  choice  of 

Islam  or  death  but  if  uot  murdered  before  that  time 
will,  of  course,  be  liberated  as  soon  as  the  Goverumentgets 
control  of  the  city  again.  To-day  the  plunderers  from  out¬ 
side  have  been  kept  out  of  the  city,  but  villagers  have  been’ 
freely  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  city  with  their  booty,  until 
just  now  as  I  write  this,  at  2  P.  M.,  a  company  of  mounted 
gendarmes  from  Aleppo,  which  arrived  this  morning,  has 
been  sent  out  into  the  roads  leading  out  of  the  city,  to 
arrest  plunderers  and  take  their  booty  from  them. 

This,  I  take  it,  means  that  the  trouble  is  nearly  over. 
How  I  wish  that  I  could  get  into  the  city  to  look  after  the 
wounded.  We  have  made  application  to  the  Governor  for 
permission  to  go  to  the  hospital,  but  have  as  yet  received 
no  reply;  yesterday  he  refused  a  similar  request,  and  as 
there  is  a  large  body  of  soldiers  between  here  and  there,  it 
is  impossible  to  go. 

Sunday  Evening,  November  34th. 

It  seems  at  leasta  month  sincel  wrote  the  first  part  of  this 
letter.  Tuesday  morning  I  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  city  to 
see  the  Kaimakam  and  the  “  Alai  Pasha  ” — military  com¬ 
mander — in  whose  company  I  found  most  of  the  notables  of 
the  Moslem  community.  I  appealed  to  them  for  safe  conduct 
for  the  wounded  to  be  brought  to  the  hospital  and  for  buri.il 
of  the  dead.  Both  of  which  requests  they  granted  ;  and  I 
had  not  been  back  at  the  hospital  more  than  half  an  hour 
when  Dr.  Habib,  with  an  escort  of  soldiers,  brought  in 
some  fifty  or  sixty  patients.  We  were  soon  at  work,  and  a 
ghastly  set  they  were.  They  had  been  wounded  upon  the 
Saturday  before,  and  had  lain  either  exposed  to  the  weather 
or  crowded  into  a  dirty  stable  all  that  time.  Those  who 
had  escaped  the  ministration  of  the  native  hakim  were 
fortunate ;  for  all  the  wounded  which  he  had  touched  were 
in  a  terribly  septic  state.  The  wounds  were  mostly  made 
by  knives  or  swords  upon  the  heads,  or  hands  and  arms 
raised  to  ward  off  the  head  blows ;  and  very  few  of  the 
poor  fellows  had  escaped  without  several,  and  some  of 
them  had  ten  or  a  dozen  cuts.  There  were  a  few  bayonet 
and  gunshot  wounds  inflicted  by  the  soldiers.  In  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  just  as  we  began  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  were  getting  through  with  them,  a  batch 
of  twenty-one  more  arrived,  which  kept  us  busy  until  dark. 
Among  those  brought  in  that  day  there  were  four  or  live 
fractured  skulls,  and  two  arms  that  I  had  to  amputate, 
besides  several  other  very  severe  cases.  Three,  of  them 
have  since  died.  Each  day  since  there  have  been  some  new 
cases  brought  in  until  the  number  of  wounded  that  we 
have  treated  at  the  hospital  now  exceeds  150,  We  have  as 
yet  no  means  of  knowing  the  number  of  the  dead  ;  for 
while  they  readily  promised  protection  for  the  burial,  that 
promise  was  not  carried  out.  Most  of  the  Christian  dead 
were  dragged  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  with  every 
imaginable  indignity  and  either  burned  or  cast  into  the  old 
quarries  that  abound  upon  the  edge  of  the  city,  and  left 
for  the  dogs  and  vultures  to  eat.  Some  of  them  after  being 
thrown  into  these  pits  were  covered  out  of  sight  by  casting 
stones  upon  them.  The  best  estimate  obtainable  puts  the 
number  of  the  killed  at  between  300  and  400  for  tne  Chris¬ 
tian  and  10  or  13  from  the  Moslems.  The  massacre  began 
in  the  market  without  the  slightest  warning,  and  the  poor 
unarmed  Christians  were  scattered  like  sheep  before  their 
well-armed  assailants,  who  outnumbered  them  three  to  one. 
The  carnage  soon  spread  from  the  bazars  and  markets  to 
the  outlying  Christian  quarters  of  the  city.  All  the  Chris¬ 
tian  shops  were  plundered,  and  four  outlying  wards  mostly 
occupied  by  the  poorest  classes.  When  the  mob  reached 
the  more  compact  Christian  quarters  of  the  city  they  met 
with  some  vigorous  resistance  ;  and  many  of  the  streets 
have  heavy  gates  which  were  closed,  and  some  of  them  well 
defended ;  so  their  progress  was  checked,  until  night  came 
down  and  put  an  end  to  the  scene.  So  far  as  1  can  learn 
there  was  no  attempt  made  by  either  the  Government  or 
tne  Moslem  beys  and  effendis  during  the  whole  of  that  ter¬ 
rible  Saturday  to  stop  the  killing  and  looting,  except  that 
they  hurried  a  large  force  of  soldiers  out  for  the  defense  of 
the  foreign  residents.  The  soldiers  took  part  in  the  pillage 
and  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  butchery,  altho  uot  doing 
a  large  part  of  the  latter  themselves.  The  following  day 
they  began  to  repress  the  populace,  as  1  have  already  nar¬ 
rated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter,  and  up  to  the  present 
have  succeeded  in  preventing  any  further  general  outbreak; 
but  the  poor  Christians  are  terror  stricken,  and  all  of  them 
await  their  death  in  their  houses  or  the  churches.  Yester¬ 
day  there  was  adetermined  attempt  upon  the  part  of  a  large 
mob  to  attack  the  Christian  part  of  the  city,  but  the  mili¬ 
tary  quelled  it  without  much  difficulty.  This  took  place 
upon  the  southern  side  of  this  city;  and  while  the  soldiers 
were  mostly  withdrawn  to  that  side,  two  or  three 
houses  were  looted  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  but 
no  one  killed. 

December  8th,  1895. 

The  time  drags  on,  with  no  great  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  no  further  outbreak  since  my  last 
writing,  and  the  strain  seems  somewhat  relaxed  ;'  but  the 
Christians  dare  not  stir  out  of  their  houses  yet,  and  all 
business  is  at  a  standstill.  The  college  is  still  shutoff 
from  the  city  by  a  cordon  of  soldiers :  and  I  am  the  only 
one  allowed  to  go  back  and  forth  without  obtaining 
special  permission  each  time  from  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  and  I  am  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city  except 
with  a  guard  of  two  soldiers.  This  is  ostensibly  for  my 
protection,  but  practically  restricts  my  intercourse 
with  the  people  very  much,  and  debars  me  from  much 
information  that  I  might  otherwise  obtain.  We  had 
from  Judge  Terrell  a  telegraphic  offer  of  an  armed 
escort  to  the  coast,  where  a  United  States  cruiser  awaited 
us ;  but  we  could  not  entertain  the  thought  of  leaving 


these  poor  people  In  their  terror  and  distress,  altho  we 
were  in  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  for  our  women  and  children. 
There  are  now  between  3.000  and  l.ooo  noldiers  in  the  city, 
and  so  long  as  they  remain  under  the  control  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  there  is  no  danger  of  another  massacre.  There 
are  rumors  among  the  Moslems  of  a  cftmmisHioii  coming 
here  thi.s  week  to  investigate  the  massacre,  and  they  are 
in  agood  deal  of  apprehension. 

Yesterday  the  Kaimakam  asked  me  if  [  were  willing  to 
go  to  ZeitQu  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  negotiate 
for  peace.  I,  of  course,  expressed  myaelf  as  willing  and 
glad  to  do  so  if  the  Government  would  offer  such  terms  as 
these  Zeitftnlis  might  probably  accept,  and  he  proceeded 
to  communicate  with  higher  officials.  I  have  not  yet  had 
any  further  advice  from  him.  I  have  managed  to  get  a 
half  day’s  rest  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  three  Sabbaths. 
Our  patients  are  all  doing  well,  except  one,  who  may  very 
likely  die  from  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses.  'J’he 
best  information  I  can  get  leads  me  to  place  the  killed  at 
not  less  than  400.  The  attack  was  wholly  unprovoked, 
and  the  fact  that  not  more  than  ten  Moslems  were  killed, 
shows  for  itself  that  it  was  a  mere  butchery.  Women  and 
girls  were  not  molested  except  in  a  few  cases,  when  they 
attempted  to  defend  their  husbands  or  sons  ;  but  little 
boys  were  killed  as  ruthlessly  as  the  men.  It  has  been  a 
terrible  time,  and  I  have  not  written  the  horrible  details 
that  you  must  have  before  you  In  order  to  realize  the  flend- 
ish  brutality  of  the  affair.  One  thing  which  has  made  it 
particularly  hard  to  bear  has  been  the  impossibility  of  com¬ 
municating  with  the  outside  world,  either  to  learn  what 
is  going  on  there  or  to  acquaint  others  with  the  state  of 
things  here.  Our  letters  have  been  intercepted  in  the 
mails,  no  newspapers  allowed  to  reach  us,  our  telegrams 
not  sent,  etc.;  and  when  we  have  attempted  to  send  i^pe- 
cial  messengers  they  have  been  arrested  and  treated  as 
spies,  imprisoned,  and  we  think  in  two  cases  killed.  Let¬ 
ters  are  not  now  interfered  with  to  the  same  extent  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  if  things  continue  to  improve  1  shall  try  to  bend 
this  by  next  post.  We  have  felt  that  the  Everlasting 
Arm  was  underneath  us  through  it  all,  and  it  has  beta  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  personally  to  be  able  to  help  the  s  f>k 
and  wounded.  What  is  to  become  of  the  thousands  of 
homeless  widows  and  orphans  during  the  coming  winter? 
Aintab  has  escaped  with  little  loss  as  compared  witb'l 
many  places;  and  still  in  Aintab  there  are  at  least 
people  who  must  be  icholfy  supported  by  charity  durioj 
this  winter.  \ 
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A  BIBLE  SHOP  AT  AMARA. 


BY  THE  REV.  S.  M.  ZWEMER, 

MiBSlonary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 

The  vil'afte  of  Amara  is  located  about  one  hundred  and 
(ifty  miles  north  of  Busr.ih,  ou  the  Tigris,  and  has,  espe- 
chilly  within  the  last  live  years,  become  an  important  cen¬ 
ter  of  trade  for  the  Arab  tribes  of  Me'^opotamia.  With  a 
population  of  over  9  000,  among  whom  are  600  Chaldean 
Christians.  900  Jews,  and  1,000  Saheans,  the  place  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  center  for  mi.ssion  worh  between  here  and  Bagdad, 
the  nearest  other  mi'Sion  station,  five  hundred  miles  away 
by  water  route.  The  village  had,  therefore,  frequently 
been  vi.sited  by  our  cnlporters  on  their  river  journeys  for 
the  last  four  years.  It  seemed  wise  to  establish  a  foothold 
I  here,  and  so  one  of  our  most  efficient  helpers  was  sent 
with  instructions  to  rent  a  small  shop  and  begin  the  sale 
of  .^ciiptures  and  other  books.  Hitherto  incur  work  in 
Arabia  we  have  found  a  bookshop  a  sort  of  multuni  in 
ptiiVOy  which,  altho  it  makes  no  great  display,  and  is  ap* 
parertly  only  a  means  of  livelihood  to  the  man  in  charge, 
and  is  therefore  not  a  stone  of  .stumbling  among  a  fanatic 
population,  yet  is  practically  a  center  for  every  kind  of 
evangelistic  work.  Here  education  is  sold  in  books  with¬ 
out  there  being  a  school ;  there  is  vigorous  preaching— 
thank  Uod  also  at  times  praying— yet  we  can  truly  say  it  is 
not  a  chapel;  debates  and  controversy  enough  with  little 
groups  of  Moslems,  yet  never  technically  “  street  preach¬ 
ing.” 

Hitherto  we  have  opened  such  “shops”  (not  depots  for 
storing  the  VVord  but  workshops  to  use  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit)  at  Busrah,  Bahrein  and  Muscat,  with  encourage¬ 
ment.  .411  these  were,  of  course,  opened  under  dilliculties  ; 
butevenin  Busrah  it  was  never  hinted  that  a  bookshop 
requited  a  license  from  the  Sublime  Porte.  But  a  shop  is 
not  always  a  shop  in  Turkish  Arabia.  Trouble  at  Amara 
began  very  soon.  All  the  books  taken  by  our  colporter 
we're  of  the  “allowed”  kind,  and  had,  in  addition  to  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  also  passed  under  the  approval  of 
the  censor  at  Busrah.  A  shop  was  selected,  rent  paid 
for  six  months  iu  advance,  shelves  put  up,  and  the  colporter 
exposed  his  wares.  On  the  second  day  the  local  authorities 
came  and,  under  plea  that  an  order  from  Scambul  w-as 
required,  closed  aud  sealed  up  the  shop.  Our  agent  noti¬ 
fied  me,  and  1  presented  the  case  to  the  Wall  at  Busrah, 
wlio,  after  long  argument,  granted  us  the  right  to  sell 
books  on  the  streets,  but  not  in  a  shop  at  Amara. 

His  E.xcellency  sought  iu  vain  tlirough  old  and  new  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Ottoman  Code  for  the  ground  for  his  decision  ; 
but  be  told  me,  with  smiles,  that  it  was  final;  promising, 
however,  to  order  by  tele.graph  that  the  books  he  restored. 
This  was  on  a  Thursday.  Electricity  travels,  when  prop¬ 
erly  manipulated,  at  d  !a  Tiirquc  speed.  We  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  five  days.  A  private  message  reached  our  colpor¬ 
ter  on  the  s-ame  day,  but  the  official  telegram  was  still 
panting  along  the  wires;  because  there  were  absolute 
proofs  at  Busrah  that  it  had  left  and  equally  strong  proofs 
at  Amara  that  it  had  not  yet  arrived  1  We  wailed  impa¬ 
tiently  two  days;  then  I  went  to  Amara.  On  the  second 
day  after  my  arrival  the  delayed  message  came,  and  the 
books  were  restored  tons.  They  were  taken  to  the  khan, 
sold  on  the  streets  aud  examined  by  all  who  visited  us. 
Every  night  scores  of  Moslems  crowded  into  our  little 
room  and  heard  the  Gospel. 

One  day  good  news  came  from  Busrah  by  wire  privately: 
“TheGoveruorhere  has  given  permissiou  toopen  the  shop.” 
Again,  alas!  the  official  telegram  made  no  appearance. 
The  wire  might  be  broken,  our  news  be  false  or,  Allah 
knows  what;  but  no  message  has  come,  they  said.  We 
waited  four  days  and  then  went  back  to  Basrah.  The  mes¬ 
sage  needed  an  escort ;  it  was  afraid  to  travel  alone.  At 
Busrah  we  learned  not  to  oursurprise  (one  should  never  be 
surprised  at  Tnrki.sh  duplicity)  that  it  had  left  officially 
five  days  ago.  And  again  the  proofs  were  so  many  aud 

strongof  the  wires  being  uahroken  aud  the  message  deliv¬ 
ered  that— well,  I  was  speechless,  i’ol■.:^ooth,  some  clerk 
was  to  blame  and  anew  telegram  would  be  sent  immedi¬ 
ately.  This  I  saw  carried  to  the  office  and  heard  ticked  on 
the  (shades  of  Frahklin  and  Morse  defend  us  !)  instrument. 
'I'b«  escorted  messaiie  tefiebed  Ai8»r»  undaroaggd.  Two 
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days  later  the  American  bookshop  was  opened  1  It  is  open 
still.  The  camel’s  neck  has  entered  a  new  tent.  God’s 
light  is  now  on  a  canrllestick.  Two  Arabic  texts,  pre¬ 
pared  in  lieautiful  scriiit  by  our  iudnstrions  coliiorter  dur¬ 
ing  ilie  days  of  waiting,  tell  ilie  story  of  our  victory  and 
adorn  our  “shop”:  “  Hallelnjali  !  for  the  Lord  Goii  omni¬ 
potent  rcigneth.”  "  Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye  kings,  be 
instructed  ye  judges  of  the  earth.” 

How  matters  changed  so  suddenly  is  a  mystery  to  us  ; 
unless,  as  we  believe,  It  was  a  direct  answer  to  prayer, 
nusrah.  _ _ 


TURKEY, 


THE  OUTLOOK  AT  MARDIN. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  C.  DEWEY, 

Missionary  of  the  Ameitcan  Board. 

A  KEW  year  is  opening,  but  with  what  changed  conditions 
and  prospects  !  This  region  wliich,  as  lying  outside  the 
proper  range  of  the  Armenian  question,  we  had  considered 
comparatively  secure,  has  been  swept  by  the  besom  of  de¬ 
struction.  Full  particulars  are  not  yet  in  hand,  perhaps 
may  never  lie  learned  ;  but,  aside  from  the  havoc  wrought 
in  the  city  of  Diarhekir  (which  is  reckoned  to  Harpftt  sta¬ 
tion),  our  two  hundred  Christian  villages  have  been  plun¬ 
dered,  many  of  them  utterly  destroyed,  hundreds  of  men 
slain,  while  muliitudes  saved  their  lives  by  embracing 
Islam,  and  hosts  of  women  and  children  carried  into  cap¬ 
tivity.  There  are  some  three  thousand  refugees  gathered 
iu  this  city,  utterly  destitute,  dependent  upon  charity  for 
bread,  clothing  and  shelter.  The  cry  of  wo  and  misery 
from  every  side  is  heartrending,  and  the  destruction  of 
property  is  past  computation. 

Six  villages  in  which  we  had  work — two  churches  and 
five  schools— have  been  destroyed  ;  three  ordiiued  pastors, 
one  licen.sed  preacher  and  two  teachers  slain  ;  the  people 
stripped  of  everything  and  scattered  abroad,  in  many  cases 
even  the  clothes  they  had  ou  being  taken. 

The  preservation  of  Mardin  itself  up  to  the  pre.sent  lime 
seems  almost  miraculous.  The  local  government  had 
made  active  preparations  tor  defease,  in  which  it  was 
heartily  aided  by  the  leading  men,  both  Moslems  and 
Christians.  For  several  days  it  was  surrounded  by  hordes 
of  the  marauding  Kurds,  estimated  at  not  less  thau  ten 
thousand  in  number.  Three  distinct  attempts  were  made 
to  enter,  which  beyond  all  doubt  must  have  succeeded  had 
the  aid  so  confidently  counted  upon  from  the  Kurds  within 
been  given.  But  these,  to  their  honor  he  it  said,  stood 
nobly  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  and  cheered  on  by  the 
shrill  cries  of  their  women,  who  followed  them  to  the 
attack,  fiercely  set  upon  the  assailants  and  drove  them  off 
with  severe  loss.  The  outside  Kurds  who  attacked  feel  very 
sore  over  their  defeat,  and  assert  that  a  firmau,  or  imperial 
edict,  had  been  given  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians, 
but  that  the  latter  had  bribed  the  local  government  to 
conceal  it  aud  defend  them  !  Unless  the  general  condition 
'.if  the  country  improves  soon,  the  attack  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
peated,  in  which  case  ail  depends,  so  far  as  human  vi,  ion 
can  see,  on  whether  these  city  Kurds  maintain  their  former 
attitude,  or  turn  and  side  with  the  marauders.  The  local 
government  has  been  on  the  alert  for  our  protection,  put¬ 
ting  a  guard  of  twenty-five  soldiers  on  our  premises,  which 
is  still  maintained.  Our  Kurdish  neighbors  also  were 
active  in  our  behalf,  and  a  company  of  them  patroled  our 
premi.-es  at  night  so  long  as  the  danger  seemed  imminent. 
But  our  eyes  are  “  unto  the  hills.”  “  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength.” 

Our  Protestant  people  are  straining  every  uerve  to  help 
the  needy,  tho  themselves  iu  straits,  owing  to  heavy  losses 
many  have  sustained  aud  the  almost  total  stagnatiou  of 
business.  VVe  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  ; 
the  congregations  are  very  large,  and  there  is  unusual  so¬ 
lemnity  and  depth  of  feeling.  Will  not  Christian  friends 
at  home  pray  that  God  will  bring  rich  blessings  out  of 
these  terrible  calamities  in  awakening  and  purifying  his 
Church,  and  extending  more  rapidly  and  widely  his  own 
glorious  kingdom  in  this  laud  ? 

Mardin.  _ _ _ 

SYRIA. 


WEEK  OF  PR.4YER. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  S.  NELSON, 

Missionary  of  the  Preshyterlan  Board. 

The  new  year  has  fairly  begun,  and  the  annual  4\  eek  of 
Prayer  has  passed.  The  season  i.s  seldom  propitious  in  this 
country,  as  it  is  the  period  of  beavitst  rains;  and  this  year 
the  storm  was  so  severe  that  one  wrote  me  that  bethought 
the  first  petition  offered  soinewnere  must  have  been,  “  O 
Lord,  send  ram  and  storm  I”  Notwithstanding  the  rain 
aud  cold  we  had  daily  meetings  as  usual.  On  Monday  we 
gathered  at  the  chapel  in  the  city,  and  had  a  protitalile  sea¬ 
son  of  prayer  with  a  large  congregation.  On  Tuesday  we 
held  two  services,  oue  in  tiie  eastern  quarter  of  the  city 
where  most  of  the  members  live  and  wnere  the  brethren 
reported  a  crowded  and  earnest  meeting  enjoyed  hy  all  who 
could  crowd  into  the  room.  1  went  to  the  other  meeting 
in  the  Mina  (Port),  where  we  have  buta  smalluncleus  and 
find  the  work  hard  aud  discouraging  :  but  we  were  grati¬ 
fied  by  an  unusual  and  attentive  company.  On  Wednesday 
we  again  met  in  the  Central  Chapel.  On  Thursday  the 
storm  was  so  violent  that  but  few  could  face  the  fury  of  the 
elements.  We  held  two  .services,  however,  as  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  all  who  were  pre-,eut  felt  repaid  by  the  uplift¬ 
ing  and  renewal  of  courage.  In  returning  we  had  various 
amusing  experiences.  The  place  of  meeting  is  on  top  of  a 
steep  hill,  the  wind  was  gusty  and  the  rain  came  in  heavy 
dashes.  All  street  lights  were  extioguisbtd  by  the  wind; 
but  we  started  down  in  a  lull  of  the  storm,  the  servant 
carrying  a  lantern,  W  was  soon  extluguisUed,  and  we 
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our  way  cantiously  down  the  slippery  pavement.  The 
servant  found  a  sheltered  corner  and  relighted  the  lamp, 
hastening  on  to  overtake  us,  Imt  only  to  have  bis  courage 
shaken  liyaslip  of  the  foot  that  laid  him  on  his  back  again 
in  darkness.  Such  trilles  are  not  worth  mentioning,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  life  of  a  mls-ionary. 

Friday  again  we  all  g  ithered  in  the  city  where  the  chapel 
was  well  filled  liy  an  attentive  congregation.  On  Saturday 
there  were  two  meetings,  and  ou  Sunday  we  enjoyed  a  very 
happy  communion  service  iu  the  chapel  aud  feel  better 
equipped  for  the  coming  months.  God  grant  tliey  may 
priKlnce  fruits  in  converted  hearts  and  regcneialed  lives. 

Similar  meeiings  have  been  held  iu  all  the  Syri-an 
churches,  and  -Mr.  March  has  spent  the  week  with  the 
Hamath  church,  temporarily  without  a  Syrian  preacher. 

The  tnmldcs  in  the  north  do  not  yet  reach  us  ;  hut  there 
is  no  telling  what  the  Turk  will  be  emboldened  to  under¬ 
take  in  the  way  of  a  religious  war  it  he  is  allowed  to  have 
his  own  way  unchecked  iu  Armenia.  We  can  no  longer 
uphold  the  disinterested  philanthropy  of  British  policy 
as  we  have  done  in  years  gone  by.  May  the  people  lean 
the  futility  of  dependence  on  man  and  turn  heart. ly  to  Got 
Tilpoll.  _ _ 

EGYPT. 


A  TRAVELER’S  TRIBUTE  TO  MISSIONS. 

BY  PROF.  A.  CRAWFORD, 

Of  ttie  Episcopal  Tlieological  Seminary  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

Christian  missionary  work,  wherever  it  may  he,  must 
always  have  an  interest  for  God’s  people  ;  imt  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  the  work  in  Egpyt  that  have  a  special 
interest  to  our  own  Church,  as  it  is  carried  oh  cbiefiy 
among  a  people  who  have  a  recognized  Apostolic  ministry, 
and  by  our  Presbyterian  brethren  in  our  own  country. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  missionary  work  being  done  in  Cairo 
by  the  Church  Mis.siouary  Society,  which  has  several 
schools  here,  au  excellent  medical  dispensary,  aud  a  Bible 
depot,  from  which  many  Bibles  aud  Prayer  Books  are  sold 
yearly  to  the  natives.  There  is  also  a  small  work  being 
done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  especially  among  the  Jew.s,  hut  by  common 
consent  the  great  work  tbrougbout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Egypt  is  being  done  by  the  Presbyterians;  and  it  is  a 
work  that  claims  our  attention,  as  it  is  growing  steadily 
year  by  year,  aud  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
During  my  trip  up  the  Nile  I  bad  the  opportunity  of  visit¬ 
ing  their  schools  in  several  places,  and  I  can  bear  witness 
to  the  good  work  they  are  doing.  A  man  who  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  or  who  is  even  possessed  of  the  humane  instincts  that 
will'prompt  him  to  look  around  and  regard  the  condition 
of  his  fellow  beings,  aud  desire  their  improvement,  cannot 
long  be  in  Egypt  and  see  the  ignorance  aud  superstition, 
aud  signs  of  poverty  aud  disease,  without  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  What  is  being  done  for  the  enlightenment  and  up¬ 
lifting  of  this  people  ?”  And  he  can  huidly  avoid  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  in  the  brethren  who  are  doiog  the  most, 
aud  doing  it  under  conditions  that  must  justify  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  most  advanced  believers  in  regular  orders. 

Lctme  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  the  population  of 
Egypt  aud  the  character  of  the  field.  It  is  estimated  that 
Egypt  has  a  population  of  about  8,000,000,  of  which 
6,000,000  are  Fellahin,  500,000  are  Copts,  aud  the  rest 
are  made  up  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  Syrians 
aud  Europeans  of  various  nationalities.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  Fellahin  and 
Copts  who  lielong  to  the  same  race  and  are  the  proper  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  Copts  are  manifestly  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  during  all  the  centuries  past  under  Turk¬ 
ish,  Mohammed -in,  Roman,  Greek  and  Persian  rules  have 
left  themselves  free  from  ail  intermixture  of  foreign  blood. 
They  have  a  countenance  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and 
strikingly  like  what  one  sees  on  the  ancient  monuments. 
They  are  nominally  Christians  and  adhere  to  the  mono- 
physlte  heresy,  having  followed  the  teachings  of  Eutychus 
In  the  fourth  century.  It  was  by  their  invitation  and  in 
orderthat  they  might  chastise  their  Orthodox  brethren 
with  whom  they  had  been  iu  bitter  contentiou  for  several 
centuries,  that  the  Mohammedau  invaders  iu  the  seventh 
century,  were  indu'.e  l  to  take  possessi-jU  of  the  country. 
The'Orthodox  party  was  compelled  to  embrace  .Mohammed¬ 
anism.  and  as  there  is  no  remnant  of  it  in  Egypt  to-day 
but  the  Copts,  wheat  first  favored  by  the  Mohammedan 
rulers  were  afterward  oppressed  and  have  had  gieat  diffi¬ 
culty  iu  maintaining  their  existence.  They  constitute  the 
most  eulighieuert  part  of  the  native  population,  live  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  towns,  and  serve  especially  a«  clerks  and  ac¬ 
countants.  Many  of  them  have  acquired  considerable 
wealth  ;  but  their  Christianity  is  of  a  very  low  type,  as  de¬ 
based  or  more  than  the  masses  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Italy  or  Brazil.and  unfortunately  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
bishops  and  piiests,  are  an  obstacle  iu  the  way  ct  soch  in¬ 
telligent  laymen  as  desire  a  reformation  of  their  Church. 
Now  what  is  to  be  done  under  such  circuaistauces  ?  We 
would  all  desire  a  reformation  of  the  Church  itself  and  on 
Catholic  lines.  The  American  mission  would  bail  with 
delight  and  gratitude  any  honest  effort  in  this  direction: 
but  a  generation  or  more  has  passed  away,  and  even  under 
the  stimulating  influence  of  a  Protestant  mission  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done.  Only  recently  have  some  of  the 
more  cultivated  Coptic  laity  of  Cairo  felt  the  necessity  of 
opening  schools  for  the  education  of  their  people,  ami  to 
this  they  have  been  compelled  by  the  growing  and  absorb¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  American  Mission. 

So  much  for  the  Copts,  but  what  about  the  six  million 
Fellahin  scattered  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile  f 
The  Fellahin  constitute  the  agricultural  population  of 
Egypt,  and  are  uudoubtedly  with  the  Copts  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  are  not  as  pure 
Egyptian  blood  as  the  Copts,  for  there  has  been  a  slight 
iiTCuHion  of  hjpoil  *,  bfit  fbat  Gtoy  are  )| 
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clear  from  tbelr  physical  resemblance  to  the  Copts  and 
their  history.  They  are  Mohammedans  by  religion,  bnt 
Kjzyptians  by  descent.  It  is  only  within  the  present  cen- 
tnry  that  they  have  been  mixed  at  all  with  the  Arabs,  due 
to  many  of  them  seeking  the  protection  of  the  Bedouin 
sheiks,  who  were'not  allowed  to  serve  in  the  Rarvptian 
army  that  they  inieht  avoid  military  service.  Yet  in  the 
knowledge  of  livingmen,  thesheiks  have  always  been  most 
unwilling  to  allow  their  children  to  intermarry  with  the 
Fellaheen.  The  result  has  been  that  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  Fellaheen  blood  is  pure  Kgyptian.  and  the  natural  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  countrv  have  almost  absorbed  to  the  Feyp- 
tian  tvpe  the  Arab  remnant.  Travelers  along  the  Nile  are 
repeatedly  struck  by  the  remarkable  like^'ess  of  the  Fella¬ 
heen  not  onlv  to  the  Copt«,  but  to  the  Kgvptian  type  of 
Rameses  as  he  appears  on  the  monuments  The  great 
mass  of  the  Egvptian  population  then,  and  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  countrv  are  native  Egvptians.  And  who  that 
has  ever  seen  can  forget  the  degradation  of  this  people — 
their  miserable  mud  hovels,  where  men  and  animals  are 
housed  together:  their  primitive  farm  implements:  their 
lack  of  ent^^'rprise ;  their  poverty:  their  filth:  their  faces 
smeared  with  dirt  and  crawling  with  flies:  the 
dreadful  and  persistent  beggarv.  and  the  blindness  ?  I 
am  told  that  no  less  than  fortv  per  cent,  of  the 
population  is  partially  or  totally  blind,  and  chieflv  from 
the  want  of  cleanly  habits.  The  scorching  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer,  the  sand,  the  filth,  the  flies  which  feed  on  their  eyes 
and  swarm  on  their  faces,  and  to  which  they  seem  utterlv 
indifferent,  and  yet  the  centuries  past  have  seen  nothing 
done  to  enlighten  or  save  this  peonle.  and  the  Coptic 
Church  has  done  nothing.  It  is  onlv  the  American  Mis¬ 
sion  among  all  the  churches  that  we  find  trying  to  do  the 
Master’s  work  of  preaching  and  healing  in  this  sad  field. 
And  what  are  thev  doing?  We  find  their  schools  every¬ 
where  in  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  Nile.  Bright, 
intelligent-looking  bnvs  comes  up  to  us  at  almost  every 
landing  place  and  tell  us  thev  belong  to  the  American  mis¬ 
sion.  and  every  one  we  meethas  the  same  story  to  tell,  of 
the  wholesome,  enlightening  influence  of  this  good  work. 
At  Assiout.  in  companv  with  an  English  gentleman.  I  went 
into  their  school  and  addressed  them.  In  this  place  alone 
their  teaching  influence  reaches  to  1.000  children.  T  ad¬ 
dressed  their  neonle  also  at  Assuan,  and  had  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  conversation  with  their  mi«sionarv  :  and.  so  far  as  T 
can  gather  from  conversation  with  their  leaders,  it  is  not 
with  a  desire  to  snread  Presbvterianism.  but  simnlyto 
bring  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  peonle  and 
save  them  for  his  sake:  and  the  work  is  spreading  and 
the  good  leaven  is  stirring  the  Copts  themselves  to  action, 
and  all  will  welcome  the  day  when  the  chief  pastors  of 
this  Church  will  join  hands  with  their  better  laitv  and  pnt 
their  Church,  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  micsionarv  effort, 
in  line  with  the  regenerating  and  progressive  movements 
of  the  great  Protestant  Reformation.  J'hevhave  already 
over  fifty  native  workers  in  the  field,  and  more  than  seven¬ 
ty-five  altogether.  They  occupy  over  150 .stations  and  have 
over  4.000  commnnicants.  They  have  more  than  fi.OOO  in 
their  Sabbath-sehools.  and  according  to  their  last  report, 
more  than  $36,000  was  contributed  to  the  wor}c  by  their 
people  in  Egypt.  True,  their  work  so  far,  is  chieflv  among 
the  Copts,  hut  the  Mohammedans,  too,  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  influence,  and  their  mission  is  recognized  by  all  as 
the  great  evangelizing  agency  in  Egypt. 

We  gladly  unite  with  others  in  bearing  o\ir  testimony  to 
this  good  work.  T  have  written  briefly,  more  might  be 
said.  In  the  Providence  of  Cod,  Episcopalians  and  the 
great  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  are  drawing  closer 
together.  The  little  tellowship  they  had  had  in  our  own 
land  has  moved  both  hearts.  And  we  hope  and  prav  that  the 
day  is  rear  when  both  will  he  one.  Meanwhile,  if  does  us 
good  to  look  each  other  in  the  face  in  Egypt  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  hand  of  God  in  this  work.  Whv  not  seek  a  closer 
fellowship  iu  America  in  our  actual  life  ?  If  we  can  believe 
one  of  their  prominent  aud  beloved  divines,  the  battle  has 
been  exhausted  on  the  line  of  talking  and  argument.  Let 
us  draw  near  to  each  other  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood. 
There  need  be  no  compromise  of  principle.  It  will  be  the 
quickest  and  surest  way  of  effecting  the  organic  union 
that  we  all  desire, 

In  connectiou  with  this  American  Mission  there  is  an* 
other  force  silently  working  that  will  lead  to  the  enlight¬ 
enment  of  Eevpt.  and  in  due  time  give  her  a  place  by  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  globe.  I  refer  to  the  English  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  country.  It  is  well  known  that  Egypt  is  gar¬ 
risoned  with  British  troops,  and  the  influx  of  English  and 
American  tourists  is  increasing  year  bv  year.  That  this  is 
having  an  educating  and  beneficent  influence  on  the  coun¬ 
try  is  manifest.  The  colonizing  and  grasping  policy  of 
England  is  constantly  criticised  ;  but  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  especially  by  her  American  cousins,  that  she 
carries  with  her  beneficent  laws,  a  pure  Christianity,  her 
peerless  language  and  literature,  and  the  highest  type  of 
modern  Christian  civilization,  the  proudly  cherished  pos¬ 
session  of  our  own  peonle  ;  nowhere  is  this  more  apparent 
than  in  Egypt.  I  speak  as  an  American,  and  so  cannot  be 
misunderstood  when  I  say  that  from  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  here,  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt  is  the 
greatest  boon,  and  promises  greater  good  to  her  people 
than  any  event  of  her  past  history.  There  is  hope  now  that 
the  oppressions  of  centuries  past  will  be  lifted,  and  that 
good  laws  and  Christian  influence  will  put  brightness  and 
courage  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  This  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve:  and  it  is  surely  a  promising  sign  when  the  people 
themselves  say  so.  I  am  not  led  to  say  this  from  any  spe¬ 
cial  regard  for  the  English  people  apart  from  my  esteem 
for  the  Christian  civilization  we  have  inherited  with  them, 
and  a  disinterested  desire  for  the  good  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  The  Anglo-Saxon  influence  in  Egypt  is  seen  not 
only  in  the  evangelizing  work  proper  that  is  being  done, 
but  in  hospital  and  other  benevolent  agencies.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  the  hope  of  Egypt  is  in  England  and  the  Amer- 
can  Mission,  is  a  statement  that  no  one  whom  I  meet  is 
inclined  to  contradict. 

Cairo. 


CHINA. 


BLIND  CHINA. 

BY  THE  REV.  F.  M.  CHAPIN, 

Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 

A  blind  boy  came  into  our  hospital  a  few  weeks  since, 
seeking  relief  for  some  malarial  trouble.  The  doctor  gave 
him  the  medicine  and  then  asked  him  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  cured  of  his  blindness  ;  for  he  had  observed  that  the  lad 
had  cataract  in  both  eyes.  Naturally  the  boy  was  willing, 
but  with  the  prudence  early  developed  among  the  Chinese, 
he  said  he  would  consult  his  family.  He  did  so,  and  re¬ 
turned  within  three  or  four  days,  saving  that  the  familv 
had  talked  the  matter  over  and  decided  that  it  would  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  boy  to  remain  blind. 

To  the  average  Occidental  it  «eems  impossible  that  any 
one  could  be  so  heartless.  Here  was  a  bright,  intelligent 
boy  of  sixteen  condemned  to  a  life  of  darkness,  possibly 
of  beggary,  to  whom  was  offered  an  operation,  free  of  ex¬ 
pense,  which  would  probably  restore  bis  eyesight  and 
enable  him  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  life  from  which 
the  blind  are  cut  off.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  family  must 
have  been  demented  to  refuse  so  kind  an  offer. 

But  were  they  ?  That  is  the  question.  As  in  many  other 
instances,  so  in  this  one,  all  depends  upon  the  environ¬ 
ment.  That  the  family  judged  the  case  without  great 
reference  to  any  code  of  ethics,  is  doubtless  true :  but  that 
they  had  the  material  welfare  of  the  boy  in  mind  is  very 
certain.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  blind  in  this  land 
enjoy  privileges  or  advantages  not  possessed  by  those  hav¬ 
ing  good  eyesight.  Any  bright,  quick  minded  man,  if 
blind,  is  sure  of  getting  a  good  livelihood  bv  fortune-tell¬ 
ing,  the  Chinese  believing  that  the  blind  possess  a  sort  of 
insight  as  a  compensation  for  the  lack  of  eVesight. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  are  hailed  everywhere  by  the  name 
of  “teacher,”  and  even  the  poor  blind  begears  succeed 
better  than  those  who  are  lame  or  otherwise  afflicted. 

The  great  question  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Chinese  is  how 
to  get  a  living,  how  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door? 
And  the  Chinese  wolf  is  very  large,  very  hungry  and 
omnipresent.  The  reasoning  of  this  familv  was  therefore 
not  tinctured  by  any  sentimental  expressions  of  sympa¬ 
thy,  any  desire  that  he  might  look  upon  the  faces  of 
his  kindred,  but  solely  confined  to  the  one  question  as 
to  whether  the  boy  could  make  more  money  in  a  year  as 
blind  or  as  seeing. 

It  will  occur  to  many  that  this  is  just  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  China,  with  a  question  as  to  the  old  blind  nation 
being  better  off  by  remaining  blind. 

That  China  is  blind  to  its  own  interests  is  true,  but  how 
to  bring  her  to  the  light,  or  to  force  her  to  see,  is  another 
matter  that  is  by  no  means  easy  of  settlement.  For  one 
thing  the  diagnosis  of  the  complaint,  iu  many  instances, 
does  not  touch  the  disease.  It  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  too 
Chinese.  The  latter  believe  that  cataract  is  caused  bv  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  being  inverted.  In  like  manner,  many 
would  invert,  our  International  Law  and  deal  with  the 
Chineseas  with  a  people  outside  of  the  rale  of  Western  civili¬ 
zation.  “  Punish  the  mandarins  and  the  actual  offenders 
in  every  riot  or  murder.”  is  the  present  demand  upon  the 
Chinese  Government.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a 
great  advance  upon  all  previous  methods.  But  it  has  its 
dangers. 

Apparently  there  is  an  idea  that  the  average  mandarin 
can  do  as  he  pleases  and  no  one  can  question  his  actions. 
In  theory  this  is  true,  in  practice  it  is  very  far  from  the 
truth.  For  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  land  that  an 
official  is  not  to  arouse  the  opposition  of  the  people  ;  hence 
it  has  often  happened  that  an  official  has  found  himself 
between  two  fires,  the  literati  and  people  generally  desir¬ 
ing  to  be  rid  of  the  missionaries  while  the  Government 
requires  him  to  give  them  protection. 

Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  people  are  not  as  corrupt 
as  their  rulers.  The  system  of  “  squeezing”  is  universal. 
In  every  lawsuit  no  one  does  or  is  expected  to  state  the 
facts.  Every  garden,  orchard,  melon  patch,  or  cornfield 
must  be  watched,  or  the  owner  will  be  the  loser — the  har¬ 
vest  being  gathered  for  him  long  before  it  is  ripe.  Men 
sleep  on  the  threshing  floors  the  same  as  in  Scripture 
times,  and  for  the  same  reason.  In  the  speech  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  officers  are  compared  to  wolves  and  tigers:  bxit 
when  one  of  these  same  “  growlers  ”  gets  into  oflBce  his 
district  applies  the  same  titles  to  him. 

Look  again  at  the  Government  and  compare  it  with  the 
onein  existence  before  the  war  with  Japan.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  there  has  not  existed  for  ascore  of  ye^rs  an  ad¬ 
ministration  whose  principal  officers  are  so  anti-foreign  as 
the  present  one.  Pronhecies  were  made  that  the  war 
would  do  great  things  for  the  country,  that  reforms  would 
be  introduced  and  carried  out ;  but  what  is  to  be  expected 
from  men  who  will  oppose  anything  new  simply  because  it 
is  foreign  ? 

Cholera  has  killed  in  Peking  alone  upward  of  100,000 
inhabitants.  Those  who  know  Peking  as  the  most  filthy 
city  of  the  world  are  only  surprised  that  the  scourge  does 
not  come  every  year  until  the  city  is  literally  without  an 
inhabitant.  No  American  in  China  anticipates  that  the 
Chinese  Government  will  do  the  first  rational  thing  to 
prevent  cholera  sweeping  off  as  many  another  year.  And 
what  is  true  of  a  single  city,  is  true  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Famine,  floods  and  rebellion,  itis  estimated  bythe 
Rev.  Timothy  Richards,  cause  the  death  of  3,000,000 
annually. 

When  to  this  number  of  those  killed  by  bad  government 
is  added  the  myriads  who  suffer  in  prison  or  by  torture, 
the  myriads  more  who  are  fleeced  bythe  oppression  of 
rapacious  underlings  in  the  yamens,  can  we  wonder  that 
the  older  residents  of  China  are  advising  a  change  in  the 
Government  which  shall  give  to  millions  of  innocent  peo¬ 
ple  deliverance  from  slavery  ? 

The  wrongs  of  the  Russian  people  or  the  Armenians 
seem  not  worth  the  mention  in  comparison  with  what  the 
Chinese  endure.  What  will  the;Earopean  Powers  do  about 


itl.savital  question.  BlindoesH  from  cataract  is  not  to 
be  cured  by  medicine  or  eyesalve,  but  by  the  surgeon’s 
knife. 

Lincbing. 

JAPAN. 

WHAT  JAPANESE  CHRISTIANS  NEED. 

BY  THE  REV.  ,T.  L.  DEARINQ, 

Missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

What  is  it  that  Japanese  Christians  need  ?  Could  we 
get  an  honest  response  from  the  heart  of  missionaries  and 
native  Christians,  what  a  variety  of  answers  we  should 
doubtless  have.  The  Deputation  of  the  American  Board 
has  been  here  trying  to  find  out  from  actual  personal  ex¬ 
amination  what  is  needed  and  what  is  not  needed,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  their  Investigations  may  aid  in  the  supply 
of  the  real  want.  In  the  meantime  an  event  of  the  past 
summer  has  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer  one  of 
Japan’s  greatest  needs  in  an  even  more  emphatic  way  than 
it  had  been  felt  before.  The  Summer  School  of  Christian 
young  men,  that  organization  of  which  Mr.  Wisbard  has 
recently  written  so  confidently  as  the  future  evangelizing 
power  for  Japan  in  his  “  New  Proerrara  of  Missions,”  met 
in  Kioto,  in  July.  The  attendance  was  large,  about  300 
being  present  at  the  sessions. 

In  bis  bpeninsr  address  the  President  of  the  School,  who 
was  President  Kozaki  of  the  Doshisha,  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  School  miehtbe  of  adeeplv  spiritual  character, 
like  Mr.  Moody’s  Summer  School  at  Nortbfleld,  The 
meetings  were  favored  with  the  presence  of  the  leading 
teachers  and  preachers  of  the  native  Church,  and  among 
the  subiects  of  the  addresce.s  given  were  the  following 
“The  New  Theoloerv  of  Enerland  and  America.”  “The 
Religions  Views  of  Kant.”  “  The  Evolution  of  Religion,” 
“  The  Establishment  of  the  New  Thenlogy,”  “  The,  Work  of 
Socrates.”  “Old  Testament  Quotations  in  the  New.’^ 
What  wonder  that  a  theological  student  in  attendance 
said  to  the  writer  on  his  return  from  the  School:  “I  got 
little  help.  I  beard  manv  strange  things,  but  I  was  much 
disaopointed.  My  spiritual  life  was  not  helped,  and  I  do 
not.  think  I  got  apv  help  to  make  me  a  better  preacher.” 

We  turn  to  some  of  the  newspaper  notices  of  the  North- 
field  school,  to  see  if  there  is  anv  explanation  to  be  found,, 
and  we  read  of  that  school :  “Higher  criticism,  in  so  far  as 
it  .seems  to  antagonize  tbeunity  of  that  Book,  ha®  no  place. 
The  prevailing  tone  of  the  Conference  is  that  of  cordial, 
hearty  accord  to  the  Bible.”  Of  the  ad'lree.spsof  Mr.  Webb 
Peploe  we  read  :  “The  atonement  of  Christ,  the  doctiine 
of  justification,  and  the  possibility  of  being  completely 
delivered  from  the  power  of  sin  are  the  doctrines  that  come 
to  the  forefront  in  every  one  of  his  sermons.”  Of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Murray  we  read  :  “To  know  God — this  is  the  be¬ 
ginning,  middle  and  end  of  his  address.  Ife  brought  his 
hearers  to  a  new  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God.  who 
to  him  is  so  vivid  a  reality.”  What  wonder,  then,  that  it 
is  said  that  “  The  sneakers  were  listened  to  with  an  eager 
and  hungry  attention.”  “Every  heart  is  responsive.” 
“Always  the  atmosphere  is  that  of  prayer.” 

Speed  the  day  when  the  Summer  School  of  Japan  shall 
indeed  have  more  of  the  character  of  the  Nortbfield  school : 
and  may  there  come  noon  sneakers  and  hearers  alike  that 
power  from  on  high  that  shall  guide  in  the  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  impress  the  needed  lessons  upon  the  heart. 

*  Yokohama, 


MEXICO. 

A  MEXICAN  EVANGELIST. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  D.  EATON, 
Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 

In  the  account  of  the  Snndav-School  Convention,  held  in 
San  Luis  Potosi  last  June,  mention  was  made  of  the  sun¬ 
rise  prayer-meetings  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Arcadio 
Morales,  a  Presbyterian  pastor  for  twenty  years  in  Mexico 
City.  At  that,  time  several  of  the  missionaries  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  special  gifts  ought  to  be  utilized  on  a  wider 
field,  and  he  cona^nted  to  visit  this  city,  if  possible,  later 
in  the  season.  Rut  through  calls  to  labor  in  Saltillo  and 
Vera  Cruz  he  was  hindered  from  coming,  until  after  the 
Week  of  Prayer,  which  thus  became  a  providential  prepa 
ration  for  his  work. 

Arriving  at  midnight,  after  his  journev  of  a  thousand 
miles,  he  would  not  go  to  rest  until  he  had  passed  an  hour 
in  consecration  and  prayer  regarding  the  state  of  the  work 
here,  where  .seed  had  been  sown  during  more  than  thirteen 
years,  and  there  had  come  to  be  a  church  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  members,  but  without  such  an  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  asshould  profoundly  move  all  hearts.  The  first  day 
he  held  a  meeting  for  the  workers  :  and  then  for  more  than 
«a  week  gave  all  his  energies  to  the  presentation  of  Gospel 
truth,  in  the  early  morning  addressing  the  Christians,  and 
at  night  speaking  to  the  general  public,  including  many 
who  had  never  before  entered  a  Protestant  church. 

Believers  have  had  their  faith  and  love  quickened,  and 
now  are  employed  in  caring  for  the  goodly  number  who 
have  expressed  the  desire  to  begin  a  new  life.  His  helpful 
influence  was  not  confined  to  his  countrymen  ;  for  on  both 
Sundays  he  addressed,  through  an  interpreter,  the  English- 
speaking  congregation  which  meets  regularly  in  oitr 
church. 

Sefior  Morales  is  most  happy  in  his  use  of  illustrations, 
whether  bv  stories,  the  blackboard,  paper  figures  or  other 
objects.  He  is  wonderfully  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  an 
audience,  overflows  with  love  and  sympathy  for  all,  knows 
bow  to  protect  a  meeting  from  the  unwisely  zealous,  and 
to  guide  it  to  a  helpful  end  ;  and  he  impresses  all  as  a  man 
full  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  methods  are  singularly  free 
from  blemish,  and  he  is  so  continually  varying  the  order 
of  service,  and  the  manner  of  appeal  to  the  undecided, 
that  interest  never  flags.  Mexico  is  blessed  indeed,  to 
count  this  man  among  her  sons  :  and  we  pray  the  Lord  to 
send  more  of  such  laborers  into  his  harvest* 

CHihaabna. 


February  13,  18t)fi 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  AINTAB. 


The  following  extracts  from  private  letters  from  Ain- 
b  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  situation  : 

AiNTAB.  Monday,  November  18th,  1895. 
We  have  been  congratulating  ourselves  that  our  city 
id  escaped  the  outbreak  of  Moslem  fanaticism  which 
IS  lately  swept  the  neighboring  cities  with  the  besom 
destruction.  But  Saturday  morning,  without  the 
ightest  warning,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  a  great 
)ise  of  shouting  and  firing  of  guns  came  to  us  from  the 
ty,  telling  us  that  the  work  of  blood  and  plunder  had 
!gun  here.  also.  My  first  thought  was  for  the  ladies  and 
rls  at  the  seminary  and  hospital.  So,  seizing  my  re- 
dver,  I  sprang  upon  my  horse  and  hurried  over  there.  I 
et  and  passed  many  armed  Kurds,  who  live  in  the 
iburb  just  about  the  hospital  and  seminary;  but  they  did 
)t  interfere  with  me.  Upon  nearing  the  city,  the  con¬ 


fused  sound  that  had  reached  us  at  the  college  became  re¬ 
solved  Into  its  elements:  and  I  could  distinguish  the 
hoarse  cries  of  fighting  men,  the  screams  of  women  and 
children,  and,  most  terrible  of  all,  the  shrill,  exultant  hi- 
lu-hi-lu  of  the  Kurdish  and  Turkish  women,  cheering  on 
their  men  to  the  attack.  I  found  the  girl’s  school  and 
hospital  had  not  ns  yet  been  attacked.  Dr.  Hamilton  and 
Miss  Trowbridge  preferred  to  remain  at  tiielr  post  of  duty 
rather  than  to  join  the  ladies  at  the  seminary,  which  de¬ 
cision  I  could  not  oppose.  Upon  my  return  to  the  semi¬ 
nary,  which  isseparated  from  the  hospital  yard  by  a  narrow 
street  only,  I  found  BrotherSandera  there,  and  shortly  our 
nearest  neighbor,  Hadji  Hussein  Agha,  came  in  and  said 
that  at  the  outbreak  which  occurred  at  the  Bazar,  he  had 
hastened  at  the  top  of  his  speed— not  great  at  beat,  for  he 
is  a  very  fat  man— to  protectthe  hospitaland  girls’  school. 

As  I  had  saved  his  brother’s  life  by  a  de.sperate  surgical 
operation  some  years  ago,  and  always  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  him.  I  felt  we  could  trust  him  to  do  his  best.  But 
when,  a  few  minutes  later,  some  200  soldiers  in  uniform, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  filed  out  of  the  street  below  and 
marched  into  the  open  just  beyond  the  .seminary,  I  felt  a 
great  relief  ;  for  that  meant  that  the  Government  intended 
to  protect  the  Americans,  at  least.  From  the  upper 
veranda  of  the  seminary  we  could  plainly  .see  the  crowd  of 
plunderers  breaking  into  Christian  houses  and  carrying 
off  household  goods.  We  could  see  the  brave  defense  made  ' 
by  some  of  the  Christians  from  the  housetops  with  stones 
and  firearms,  where  they  bad  them,  and  still  the  horrid  lu- 
Ill-Ill  of  the  Kurdish  women  rent  the  air.  mingled  with  the 
screams  of  the  conquered,  wounded  and  the  dying,  the 
hoarse  cries  of  the  men  and  the  dropping  reports  of  the 
firearms.  An  attack  was  made  upon  the  hospital  gate, 
but  Hadji  Hussein  held  the  assailants  in  check  until  the 
soldiers  arrived  and  drove  them  off.  Clouds  of  smoke 
from  a  fire  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  added  to  the 
terror  of  the  women  servants  at  the  hospital,  some  of 
whom  lived  in  that  neighborhood.  Bnt  the  girls  at  the 
school  behaved  very  well  indeed.  About  noon,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  an  attack  upon 
.seminary  or  hospital,  I  left  Brother  Sanders  there  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  college.  Here  T  found  some  thirty  or  forty  ^ 
refugees,  mostly  stonecutters,  who  had  been  out  on  the 
hills  at  work,  and  a  few  women  and  children. 

Not  long  after  noon  the  disturbance  in  the  part  of  the 
city  near  us  had  mostly  ceased,  althothe  occasional  sound 
of  guns  and  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  from  the  central 
part  of  the  city  showed  that  the  fiendish  work  still  went 
on  :  and  a  continual  passing  of  villagers  with  bundles  of 
plunder  on  their  backs,  and  some  with  donkey  loads  and 
camel  loads,  showed  too  plainly  that  the  looted  area  must 
have  been  considerable.  Altho  not  anticipating  a  night 
attack,  we  thought  it  wise  to  make  preparations  for  one, 
and  so  barricaded  the  most  defensible  of  the  buildings  on 
the  campus  for  a  rendezvous,  set  a  watch  and  retired. 
But  there  was  not  much  sleep.  Nothing  oceifred  during 
the  night,  and  a  cinudv  morning  broke  above  the  city.  At 
snnrise  the  villagers  had  already  begun  to  enter  the  city  ; 
but  soon  after  that  the  soldiers  began  to  stop  them,  in  a 
half  hearted  sort  of  way.  allowing  them  to  congregate 
in  large  numbers  a  short  distance  away  from  the 
line  of  soldiers.  About  eleven  o’clock  I  saw  throngh  mv 
field-glass  a  captain  on  a  white  horse  ft  recognized 
both  the  man  and  the  horsel  approach  a  crowd  of  the 
plunderers,  about  two  hundred  strong,  who  had  been 
driven  away  from  the  city,  no  on  to  thd  hill,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  so  to  the  south,  and  make  a  harangue  to  them. 
Then  he  turned  back  toward  the  city  with  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  boldine  back  the  mob  ;  and  before  they  had 
reached  the  city  the  whole  crowd  had  swarmed  past  them 
and  entered  the  streets  ;  then  I  knew  the  scenes  of  the  dav 
before  were  to  be  repeated,  so  taking  my  field  glass  I 
mounted  to  the  college  tower  as  offering  a  better  view. 

I  did  not  have  long  to  wait  before  the  head  of  the  crowd 
appeared,  coming  up  through  Pasha  Street  which  had  been 
completely  looted  the  day  before.  They  poured  out  of  the 
street,  a  motley  crowd  of  Turkish  villagers,  city  Kurds, 
and  roughs  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  or  so,  and 
turning  to  the  right  made  a  rush  for  the  Christian  quarter 
of  Haik.  That  quarter  has  a  strong  gate  across  its  en¬ 
trance,  and  thirty  or  tortv  Christians  were  gathered  upon 
the  housetops,  commanding  the  approach  to  this  gate, 
armed  with  stones  and  two  or  three  guns ;  and  with  the 
advantage  afforded  by  their  position  on  the  fiat  roofs  they 
held  the,  mob  at  bavfor  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  and 
finally  drove  them  off-  Meantime,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city,  I  saw  the  same  Yflzbashi  on  the  white  horse.  Here 
there  were,  perhaps,  one  thousand  plunderers  held  in 
check  by  thirty  or  forty  soldiers.  Not  long  after  the  Yfiz- 
bashi  made  his  appearance  in  that  quarter,  a  part  of  their 
mob  made  a  break,  and  some  two  or  three  hundred  of  them 
rushed  into  a  small  Christian  quarter  just  under  the  sem¬ 
inary  wall,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  were  to  be  seen  run¬ 
ning  off  with  their  plunder.  In  the  ca«e  of  both  these 
attacks  there  were  plenty  of  soldiers  standing  about  with 
loaded  guns  and  fixed  bayonets,  who  made  not  the  slight¬ 
est  attempt  to  prevent  the  attack,  or  to  scatter  the  mob  , 
and  the  conclusion  was  irresistible  that  the  \fizbashi  on 
the  white  horse  had  planned  the  attack  in  each  case,  or  at 
least  had  signified  to  the  mob  that  it  could  work  its  will. 
Buthisplans  didnot  work  altogetherto  his  taste,  for  while 
the  plunder  was  going  on  upon  the  north  side  a  Bimbashi 
(colonel)  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  very  soon  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  firing  over  the  heads  of  the  mob  to  frighten 
them,  and  they  were  flying  pellmell  out  of  the  city.  I 
wondered  at  the  time  that  they  should  be  so  much  fright¬ 
ened  by  a  few  guns  fired  into  the  air  ;  but  from  a  perfectly 
reliable  source  we  learned  that  the  Bimbashi  shot  four 
of  the  mob  with  his  own  hand,  which  would  account  for 
the  celerity  with  which  they  dispersed.  I  attempted  to  go 
to  the  hospital  yesterday  morning  and  again  this  morning, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.  Mr.  Sanders  brought  word 
that  the  wounded  of  the  north  side  attack  yesterday,  bad 
been  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  one  of  them  had  died  in  the 
night,  others  being  in  a  bad  way.  Dr.  Hamilton  had  cared 
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Anothkr  letter  in  Les  Misnions  CathoUquea,  iiescnb\\)n 
the  Erzruin  massacre,  gives  light  on  Turkish  justice : 

“On  the  ftth  and  10th  of  November  an  Ottoman  funotionar> 
presented  himself  at  the  celebrated  Armenian  monastery  of  Has- 
san-Kaleh,  and  politely  addressing  the  Superior,  Father  Tinio- 
theus,  asked  for  hospitality.  In  the  evening,  after  enjoying  a 
sumptuous  repast,  the  Turk  gave  a  signal  to  some  armed  nu*n 
waiting  outside.  Immediately  they  burst  into  the  cloister,  de¬ 
capitated  the  Superior  and  about  a  dozen  monks,  pillaged,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  monastery.  In  a  few  hours  this  convent,  one 
thousand  years  old,  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  porter 
was  that  day  absent  in  the  towoi.  The  authorities  simply  put 
him  in  prison,  and  attributed  the  crime  to  him.  You  see  judicial 
proceedings  are  not  very  complicated  in  this  country.  It  is  now 
perfectly  established  that  the  pretended  Turkish  non-conunis- 
sioned  officer,  Emin  Bey,  whose  mutilated  body  was  exhibited  on 
the  eve  of  the  great  massacre  by  the  Erzrftm  authorities  to  the 
foreign  consuls,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  atrocities  that 
were  being  planned,  was  no  other  than  an  Armenian  named 
George,  a  municipal  agent.  He  had  been  rigged  up  beforeimiid 
in  a  non-commissioned  oflicer’s  uniform  and  then  murdered,  in 
order  that  the  Armenians  might  be  accused  of  provoking  the 
massacre.  This  diabolical  stratagem,  or  others  like  it,  has  been 
employed  ahso  in  nearly  all  the  other  centers.  On  the  day  itself 
of  the  general  assault,  after  three  hours  of  horrible  butchery, 
public  criers  invited  the  Armenians  who  were  bidden  to  come 
out  without  fear,  declaring  that  everything  was  over.  It  w’as  an 
odious  trick  ;  the  slaughter  was  at  once  resumed,  and  carried 
pitilessly  on.  The  streets  of  Erzrflm  ran  with  streams  of  hunmn 
blood.” 

We  must  give  another  extract  from  Sivas : 

“On  the  very  day  of  the  massacre,  November  ISth.  the 
Governor-General  begged  Monsignor  Hajian.the  Catholic  Ar¬ 
menian  Archbishop,  to  call  upon  his  Gregorian  colleague  and 
persuade  him  to  have  the  Armenian  shops  and  stores  reopened. 
Scarcely  had  Mgr.  Ilajian  entered  the  Gregorian  bishop’s  house, 
when  he  beheld  the  doors  of  the  church  burst  open  with  a  loud 
noise  and  bunilreds  of  wounded,  covered  with  blood,  rush  in 
with  loud  groans.  Terrified,  the  two  prelates  sought  refuge  with 
the  French  Consul,  who  lived  close  by  and  who  hastened  to  afford 
them  shelter.  There,  tho  in  safety,  they  were  horror-stricken  to 
hear  the  ferocious  yells  of  the  assassins,  w’ho,  armed  wMth 
Martini-Heuri  Titles,  yataghans  and  clubs,  fell  upon  the  defense¬ 
less  Armenians  and  slaughtered  them  to  the  savage  and  fanat¬ 
ical  cry :  *  Laillah  inn  Allah,  i/iwmrlari  kesshi !'  (‘  In  the  name  of 
God,  massacre  the  infidels !’)  It  is  worthy  to  remark  that  in  less 
than  an  hour  all  the  Mussulmans  appeared  wearing  white  tur¬ 
bans,  w'bile  in  ordinary  times  only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
Turks  w’ear  such  turbans.  Every  Mohammedan  who  has  slain 
a  giaour  becomes  a  ghazi  (victorious),  and  assumes  a  white  tur¬ 
ban.  This  characteristic  badge  was  also  assumed  at  Erzrum, 
even  by  high  functuaries.  The  massacre,  which  began  a  little 
before  noon,  lasted  till  theclo.se  of  day.  The  number  of  slain 
exceeded  3.00(1,  including  330  women  and  children.  The  wounded 
were  counted  by  hu dnreds.  A  great  number  of  girls  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  carried  off.” 

These  are  buLaJiMLllLtJl£_borrible  details.  _ 
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Empire  and  the  commemoration  of  the  victory  of 
Sedan  ;  much  less,  therefore,  could  their  leaders  call 
upon  them  to  take  part  in  our  foreign  contests.  And 
without  Socialists  and  their  families,  who  compose  in 
every  large  city  the  hulk  of  the  street  population,  how 
were  the  German  mass  meetings,  that  Englishman  and 
Americans  have  missed,  to  take  place? 

The  Church,  the  press,  I  hear  my  reader  exclaiming, 
have  they  no  bowels  ?  Is  everything  in  the  hands  of 
Socialists? 

It  would  be  absurd  of  me  to  pretend  to  know  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  attitude  of  the  Church  ;  or,  indeed,  of  any 
one  of  the  great  organizations  that  I  am  passing  in  re¬ 
view  in  treating  of  the  question  that  interests  us.  I 
take  the  opportunity  here  of  stating  that  all  my  explica¬ 
tions  are  mere  attempts  to  account  for  the  apathy  which 
constitutes  the  characteristic  demeanor  of  Germans 
toward  the  Turkish  troubles.  If  single  clergymen  here 
and  there  throughout  the  country  have  lifted  up  their 
voices  in  protest  against  this  apathy,  their  protestations 
have  been  without  great  effect.  This  is  all  that  a  pri¬ 
vate  observer  of  affairs,  like  myself,  can  affirm  with 
safety.  It  is  common  for  the  Church,  as  a  body,  not  to 
run  counter  to  the  Government ;  and  the  Government’s 
position  of  neutrality  once  having  become  evident,  it 
would  have  been  unprecedented  for  the  Church  to  have 
opposed  this  policy  by  actively  striving  to  arouse  the 
public  conscience  to  antagonism  against  it.  In  being 
subject  to  the  State,  the  Church  is  practically  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  subject  to  the  governqieutal  will ;  and  what  may  be 
called  the  Nonconformist  body  of  Christians  in  Germany 
have  nothing  like  the  vigor  and  public  spirit  of 
English  Nonconformists.  I  would  like  to  leave  this 
chapter  to  more  competent  hands.  As  a  layman,  the 
thought  suggests  itself.  And  are  not  clergymen  also  citi¬ 
zens  and  susceptible  to  the  drifts  of  political  loves  and 
enmities,  like  other  men  ? 

For  here  must  be  mentioned  another  powerful  cause 
of  German  hesitation  in  taking  the  part  of  their  oppressed 
fellow-Christians  in  Armenia — the  hatred  of  England. 
The  Turkish  question  cannot  be  settled  for  good  and  all 
except  by  means  of  w-ar  and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  ;  and  who,  in  case  of  such  dismember¬ 
ment,  would  have  the  gain  ?  Why  at  present,  whatever 
other  countries  might  secure.  Great  Britain  would  be 
certain  to  obtain  the  lion’s  share.  And  Bismarck  has 
taught  Germans  not  to  approve  of  England  increasing 
her  territorial  possessions  ;  his  warnings,  his  work,  his 
political  testament  were  both  openly  and  secretly 
against  such  increase.  The  interruption  in  this  long 
and  steady  policy,  caused  by  the  young  Emperor’s  wil¬ 
fulness,  was  an  episode.  It  was  already  passed  when 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Monarch  and  the  retired  Chan¬ 
cellor  took  place  in  1894.  German  disparagement  of 
England  became  vehement  after  that  incident.  It 
had  been  cultivated  into  being  during  Bismarck’s  re¬ 
gime.  The  E  mperor’s  telegram  to  President  Kruger  was, 
to  the  initiated,  much  more  than  a  personal  impulse  ; 
it  was  an  expression  of  popular  feeling,  and  a  betrayal 
(over-hasty)  of  a  fixed  policy — of  a  policy  that  em¬ 
braces,  in  German  opinion,  a  portion  also  of  the  Turkish 
question. 

“  What  call  has  the  Fatherland  to  scorch  itself  in  draw¬ 
ing  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  England?”*  was  a  phrase 
that  could  be  read  in  many  newspapers  when  the  prob¬ 
ability  or  the  chances  of  a  war  were  discussed.  And 
altho  it  was  intimated  that  the  astute  Chancellor,  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  would  know  how  to  win  some  compensation 
for  Germany’s  aid  in  such  a  war,  still  it  was  calculated 
that  these  winnings  would  be  less  than  could  be  de¬ 
manded  later  when  the  power  of  Greater  Germany  (the 
Fatherland  and  its  colonies)  should  have  had  time  to 
become  consolidated.  The  action  of  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  China-Japan  war,  through  which,  by 
supporting  Russia  in  exerting  a  pressure  on  Japan.  Ger¬ 
many  had  secured,  without  cost  or  trouble,  two  Chinese 
islands  for  coaling  stations,  seemed  to  point  to  a  plan 
and  continuity  in  the  imperial  foreign  policy.  ‘  ‘  Let  the 
present  disturbances  be  used  on  our  side  to  push  our 
commercial  interests,”  wrote  the  editor  of  the  National 
Liberal  News  of  Dresden.  “  We  have  no  political 
interests  in  the  'Turkish  question.  Germany  is  friendly 
to  the  Sultan,  and  our  merchants  will  be.  welcomed  by 
Mussulman  traders  who  have  sufficient  cause  to  with¬ 
draw  their  business  from  the  hands  of  the  browbeating 
English  to  give  it  to  their  well  wishers.” 

The  trade  returns  will  have  to  be  studied,  I  fancy, 
by  every  historian  who  sets  himself  to  ferreting  out  the 
causes  and  results  of  Germany’s  policy  in  the  Turkish- 
Armenian  trouble.  If  Germans  were  as  accustomed  as 
are  English  men  and  women  to  look  over  the  field  of  the 
Government’s  colonial  work  and  were  become  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  foreign  peoples,  and  were  schooled 
in  the  sentiment  of  “fair  play”;  if,  in  a  word,  Germans 
were  as  public-spirited  as  are  the  populations  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  their  voice  would  be  lifted  aloud 
as  are  the  voices  of  English-speaking  peoples  against  the 
wrongs  and  persecution  of  the  Armenians.  But,  as 
matters  necessarily  are,  the  really  knowing  ones  consist 
largely  of  members  of  corporations  engaged  in  foreign 
enterprises,  and  these  naturally  have  an  eye  chiefly  for 
the  opportunity  which  circumstances  present  them  with, 
for  increasing  business.  And  the  Government  only  fol¬ 
lows  the  precedent  which  Great  Britain  has  given  the 
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world  for  two  centuries,  when  it  strenuously  supports 
them. 

Finally,  the  attitude  of  Russia  must  be  regarded  when 
a  reason  is  looked  for  to  explain  Germany’s  non-enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  The  taking  part  against 
England  involves  an  advocacy  of  England’s  enemy,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  this  enemy  is  Germany’s  neighbor.  Ilistory 
tells  us  how  Prussia  has  ever  been  forced  to  fawn  upon 
this  terrible  colossus,  and  the  maintenance  of  this  tradi¬ 
tional  relationship  is  as  much  a  need  of  the  new  Empire 
as  ever  it  was  of  the  little  Electorate  of  Brandenburg 
and  Kingdom  of  Prussia  ;  indeed,  since  the  war  of  1870- 
’71  with  France,  and  the  French  threats  of  revenge,  the 
need  is  become  absolutely  imperative.  Germany  would 
be  between  an  upper  and  nether  millstone  if  it  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  ponderons  enmity  of  the  Czar  as  well  as  the 
fretting  wrath  of  France.  Hence  the  last  words  of 
warning  of  the  old  Emperor,  which  doubtless  have  been 
ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  statesmen  in  Berlin  whenever 
they  discussed  the  Turkish  question  ;  “Keep  on  good 
terms  with  Russia.” 

BoRDieHESA,  Italy. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

COVETING  CONSTANTINOPLE— RUSSIAN  OPPOSITION  TO 
REFORM. 

BY  CYRUS  HAMLIN,  D.D., 

Formerly  Missionary  in  Turkey. 

When  Ivan  III  married  Sophia,  niece  of  Constantin 
Palteologus,  the  last  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  he 
claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Byzantine  throne 
and  adopted  its  symbol,  the  double-headed  eagle.  This 
was  in  1473,  and  during  aU  these  four  hundred  years 
Russia  has  kept  her  eye  upon  Constantinople. 

In  1493  Ivan  III  wrote  a  tetter  to  Sultan  Bajazet  com¬ 
plaining  of  certain  acts  of  injustice  to  Russian  merchants. 
In  1495  he  sent  an  Ambassador  to  Bajazet  and  ordered 
him  not  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  Sultan  or  permit  any 
other  ambassador  to  have  precedence.  Thus  began  with 
offensive  arrogance  a  diplomatic  intercourse  of  four 
hundred  years  which  has  become  more  polished,  but  not 
less  imperious  and  aggressive.  Then  Ivan  claimed  only 
37,000  square  leagues,  or  273,000  square  miles.  The  Czar 
now  claims  8,644,000,  with  a  population  of  102,000,000 
(1880). 

The  first  conflict  of  arms  occurred  in  1509,  and  was 
significant  of  aU  the  future  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
Sokolli,  the  very  able  and  enterprising  Grand  Vizier  of 
Selim  II,  undertook  to  open  a  water  communication 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  through  the  Sea 
of  Azof  and  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga.  These  two 
great  rivers  approach  each  other  within  thirty  miles,  and 
then  the  Volga  turns  to  the  Caspian  and  the  Don  to  the 
Sea  of  Azof. 

Sokolli  had  a  powerful  army,  but  the  Russians  fell  upon 
him  and  routed  his  army  at  Astrakan  and  his  army  and 
workmen  on  the  Don.  Russia  thus  struck  a  fatal  blow 
to  one  of  the  grandest  schemes  for  the  expansion  and 
strength  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  canal  of  only 
thirty  miles  then  projected  remains  unaccomplished  to 
this  day.  More  than  eighty  years  passed  before  another 
armed  conflict  occurred. 

The  decline  of  the  great  empire  was  very  rapid.  The 
English  Ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  1623,  declared 
that  corruption,  venality,  oppression  and  poverty,  the 
wasting  of  the  population  and  signs  of  anarchy  proved 
the  condition  of  things  to  be  past  remedy.  It  is  just  so 
now  after  374  years. 

The  destruction  of  the  great  Turkish  army  before 
Vienna,  1683,  and  the  disorder  which  followed  gave 
Russia  an  opportunity  for  war,  which  she  improved,  and 
wrested  some  important  places  from  the  Porte.  She  had 
been  for  a  long  time  successful  in  stirring  up  war  between 
Turkey  and  Austria  and  Turkey  and  Poland,  being 
equally  satisfied  with  the  weakening  of  either  party. 
After  disastrous  battles  by  sea  and  land  with  Vienna, 
Austria  and  Poland  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Carlowitz 
was  signed  (1699).  England,  Holland,  Venice,  Poland, 
Austria,  Russia  and  the  Porte  were  concerned  in  it. 
Austria,  Venice  and  Poland  were  strengthened  by  it. 
Russia  captured  Azof  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
Turkey  diminished  and  weakened.  Since  then  Turkey 
has  been  a  center  of  diplomatic  war  to  the  European 
nations,  but  all  fear  of  her  as  a  military  power  ceased. 
From  that  time  Russia  comes  forward  as  the  crafty  and 
persistent  enemy  of  Turkey  and  the  claimant  of  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Peter  the  Great  now  began  to  rouse  the  Moldavians 
and  Wallachians  to  revolt,  and  he  declared  himself  the 
friend  and  defender  of  all  the  members  of  the  Greek 
Church.  He  easily  found  occasion  to  declare  war  with 
Turkey.  It  was  a  strange  fortune  for  Peter  to  be  caught 
in  a  position  so  commanded  by  the  Grand  Vizier  that  he 
could  neither  fight  nor  escape  and  must  have  surrendered 
at  discretion;  but  the  jewels  of  the  Empress  bribed  the 
Vizier  to  make  peace.  Thus  Peter  the  Great  escaped. 
He  was  making  vast  preparations  to  break  the  treaty 
when  he  died  (1736). 

War  again,  fierce  and  bloody,  with  victories  and  de¬ 
feats  on  both  sides,  but  with  a  great  preponderance  of 
loss  to  the  Turks,  ended  in  the  peace  and  treaty  of  Kai- 
nardji.  Its  XIV  sections  are  too  long  to  be  discussed 
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here.  They  were  full  of  the  seeds  of  evil  to  Turkey 
Von  Hammer  calls  it  “the  commencement  of  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  at  least  in  Europe  ”  (1774). 
Europe  exulted  in  this  crowned  glory  of  Russia  and 
degradation  and  humiliation  of  the  Great  Sultan. 

Russiasoonbrokethe  treaty  and  subjugated  the  Crimea 
whose  independence  she  had  guaranteed.  She  declared, 
however,  that  she  did  it  solely  for  the  good  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  She  destroyed  many  thousands  of  the  Moslems  in 
the  most  ruthless  massacres.  Seventy  thousand  Arme¬ 
nians  also,  who  would  not  join  the  Russian  Church, 
were  driven  out  into  Turkey  in  a  severe  winter,  and 
nearly  all  perished  by  the  way.  In  1779,  a  modification 
of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  was  made  to  suit  the  Czar 
and  further  humiliate  the  Sultan. 

After  another  fierce  war  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  1793, 
gave  Russia  more  territory  and  Turkey  less  ;  but  the 
Empress  Catherine  only  regarded  it  as  furnishing  an 
opportunity  to  make  final  and  decisive  preparation  to 
take  the  great  capital  and  place  one  of  the  royal  family 
of  Russia  on  the  throne.  Death  interrupted  her  plans 
and  saved  Constantinople. 

The  treaty  of  Bucharest,  1813,  closed  another  conquer¬ 
ing  war.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  that  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  Russia  were  given  back  to  Turkey,  who  engaged 
to  regard  all  the  obligations  of  previous  treaties  toward 
Russia.  Russia  was  called  off  by  European  wars  and 
had  need  of  all  her  troops.  Turkey  Wbuld  always 
“keep”  for  any  oecasion. 

The  next  important  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
was  that  of  Adrianople.  The  Sultan  had  lost  his  fleet 
at  Navarino  and  had  destroyed  his  Janizaries ;  Russia 
pounced  upon  him  to  destroy  him.  But  the  new  recruits 
fought  with  such  desperation,  that  the  campaign  of  1838 
was  a  failure.  In  1839,  Diebitsch,  with  overwhelming 
force,  crossed  the  Balkans  and  took  Adrianople.  A  very 
damaging  treaty  was  imposed  upon  Mahmoud  while 
the  Russian  army  was  wasting  away  with  cholera  or 
plague  at  such  a  fearful  rate,  that  had  the  Sultan  de¬ 
layed  two  weeks,  he  might  have  imposed  conditions. 
He  had  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  $35,000,000  and  grant 
Russia  whatever  privileges  she  asked. 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt  gave  Russia  the  next  good  chance 
of  contact  with  Russia.  His  warlike  son  Ibrahim  had 
conquered  Syria,  and  had  united  Asia  Minor  trium¬ 
phantly.  The  Sultan  called  upon  England  for  help,  but 
her  eyes  were  holden  that  she  could  not  see.  Russia 
jumped  at  the  chance,  entered  the  Bosporus  and  landed 
an  army  on  the  Asiatic  shore  to  defend  Constantinople. 
The  treaty  of  Unkiar  Iskelessi  followed,  and  Turkey 
became  little  more  than  a  vassal  of  the  Czar.  By  suc¬ 
cessive  and  bloody  wars  and  successive  and  skilful 
treaties  she  had  made  her  gradual  approaches  ^^il  no 
liberty  of  movement  in  foreign  affairs  was  left. 

England,  France  and  Austria  viewed  this  progress  of 
Russia  with  alarm  ;  and  when  the  Czar  declared  his  in¬ 
tention  to  administer  upon  the  estate  of  “  the  sick  man” 
they  with  Sardinia  united  against  him — Austria  holding 
a  semi-neutral  ground. 

The  result  of  the  Crimean  war  need  not  be  remarked 
upon.  England  triumphed  at  Sebastopol,  and  Russia 
at  the  Peace  of  Paris.  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  no 
honest  streak  in  his  character,  betrayed  the  allies  and 
united  with  Russia  to  secure  absolute  freedom  of  reform 
to  Turkey,  whjch  was  to  make  reform  impossible. 

Ten  years  more  passed — a  long  space  for  Russia  not  to 
be  at  war  with  Turkey— and  the  Servian  war  of  1876  led 
to  the  Russo-Turkish  war  in  which  the  Turkish  armies 
were  beaten  and  disorganized,  and  Russia  marched  to 
the  confines  of  Constantinople.  She  had  at  length  the 
long  coveted  prize  in  her  grasp  ;  but  the  Congress  of  Ber¬ 
lin  wrested  it  from  her,  made  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and 
Bosnia  free,  and  left  the  Armenians  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  the  Turk. 

One  thing  should  be  considered  in  all  this  marvelous 
history  of  aggression  and  increasing  strength  on  one  side, 
of  growing  weakness  and  ruin  on  the  other,  Russia  has 
attained  her  ends  by  the  power  of  gold  as  much  as  by 
arms.  She  has  always  a  large  party  openly  or  secretly 
in  favor  of  her  plans.  She  has  always  opposed  every  re¬ 
form  which  England  has  inaugurated.  Lord  Stratford 
De  Redcliffe  was  more  than  a  match  for  her,  but  with 
that  one  exception  England’s  attempts  to  strengthen 
Turkey  have  been  notorious  failures.  Russia’s  labors  to 
weaken  her  have  been  a  notorious  success.  The  result 
is  Turkey  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  Europe  looks 
on  and  thinks. 

LsxiNbTON,  Mass. 
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THE  RECENT  ARMENIAN  ATROCITIES  COMPARED  WITH 
OTHER  GREAT  MASSACRES  OP  CHRISTIAN  S. 


BY  KINSLEY  TWINING,  D.D.,  L.H.D. 

The  bare,  bald  and  humiliating  fact  that  must  dawn  on 
us,  sooner  or  later,  as  to  these  Armenian  massacres,  is 
that,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  our  nineteenth  century 
civilization  and  progress  were  supposed  to  give  against 
such  atrocities,  the  impossible  has  burst  on  us,  and  of  all 
the  records  of  cruelty  and  horror  enacted  by  man  on 
man,  this  latest  extirpation  of  the  Christian  population 
in  Asiatic  Turkey  is  the  worst. 
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There  ia  an  awful  ferocity  in  it  which  balks  and  baffles 
this  fancied  age  of  peace,  and  seta  a-ringing  in  our  ears 
the  imprecation  which  Mohammed  died  repeating : 

“  Lord,  destroy  the  Jews  and  Christians.”  When  at  his 
first  victory  over  the  Koreish  he  ordered  and  supervised 
in  person  the  massacre  of  six  hundred  Jews  in  one  day, 
he  could  plead  in  extenuation  the  cruel  necessity  which 
religious  fanaticism  accepted  as  the  law  of  God.  He 
could  even  say  that  he  had  first  pondered  the  question  as 
it  lay  between  a  propaganda  by  truth  and  reason,  or  a 
propaganda  by  the  sword,  and  that  when  at  last  the 
sword  had  been  placed  in  his  hand  the  cruelty  of  his 
campaigning  was  but  the  stern  faithfulness  of  the 
Prophet  against  the  enemies  of  God, 

When  under  the  Caliphs  who  succeeded  himwomen  and 
children  swarmed  over  the  battle-fields,  armed  with 
clubs  to  beat  the  life  from  the  wounded  Christians,  stili 
warm  and  breathing  on  the  ground,  there  still  remained 
the  plea  that  Islam’s  God  called  them  to  this  sacrifice  of 
pity  in  the  breasts  of  women  and  children. 

During  the  hundred  years  when  Islam  was  tram¬ 
pling  out  the  faith  in  Christ  with  fire  and  massacre 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  shook  its  sword  over  the  enfeebled 
churches  of  Africa,  the  rich  fields  of  Spain,  and 
finally  went  down  at  Poictiers  under  the  tremendous 
bloyvs  of  Charles  Martel  and  his  Austrasian  Franks,  dur¬ 
ing  all  this  bloody  course  the  Saracen  could  say  for  him¬ 
self  that  he  had  confined  his  cruelty  to  the  field  of  war, 
and  that  his  reign  in  peace  was  mild  and  just. 

Some  such  palliation  has  been  attempted  for  the  In¬ 
quisition  in  Spain,  for  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  for  the  ineffable  atrocities  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Day  and  the  French  Reign  of  Terror. 

Torture  as  an  adjunct  of  the  law  and  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  witnesses  throws  a  black  enough  cloud  on  the 
history  of  Europe  from  far  back  in  Grecian  times  when 
Aristogeiton  was  tortured  after  the  assassination  of  Hip 
parchus,  or  Philotas,  when  accused  of  conspiring  against 
Alexander.  It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Egypt  and 
of  the  Mosaic  code  that  no  trace  of  these  terrible  min¬ 
isters  of  law  exist  in  them  ;  while  in  Greece  the  wheel, 
the  rack,  the  burning  brick  were  employed  to  further 
the  ends  of  justice. 

For  such  barbarisms  as  these  some  palliation  may  be 
found  in  the  prevailing  customs,  in  the  ideas  of  a  dark 
age,  in  the  gentler  instincts  of  humanity  blunted  be  the 
stern  concep.ion  of  an  overmastering  mission.  Except¬ 
ing  for  the  fantastic  atrocities  of  Nero,  some  such  modify¬ 
ing  considerations  wdl  apply  to  the  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  persecution  in  which  the  Roman  Emperors  tried 
and  tested  the  Christian  Church— especially  when  em- 
pf  Trojan,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Diocletian  are 

cot  ^ned. 

But  when  we  search  for  comparisons  with  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Asiatic  Turkey  against  the  Armenians 
for  about  seventeen  years,  there  are  no  large  examples 
anywhere  to  match  it.  A  few  solitary  instances  stand  out 
in  Roman  history,  such  as  Suetonius’s  reports  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  adding  zest  to  his  besotted  life  by 
delight  in  these  inhuman  pleasures  and  these  terrible 
pursuits,  or  of  the  monster  Caligula  introducing  torture 
as  the  pleasing  accompaniment  of  his  dinners  or  a  relish 
to  his  meals,  while  the  Emperor  Claudius  sat  by  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  fun. 

Expand  these  solitary  instances,  these  demonic  ex¬ 
amples,  sifted  out  of  all  the  history  of  the  world’s  fero¬ 
cious  examples  and  preserved  to  us,  not  as  characteristic 
of  the  times,  but  as  horrible  exceptions  to  affright  the 
reader  and  as  monumental  subjects  for  everlasting 
scorn— expand  these  solitary  instances,  and  we  have 
before  us  the  fair,  typical  representation  of  the  Govern¬ 
mental  extermination  which  Turkey  has  for  these  last 
fifteen  years  been  practicing  on  the  ArmenianChristians 
in  Anatolia,  in  an  age  of  toleration,  in  a  time  of  peace 
and  social  order.  There  never  was  anything  like  it  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  only  model  or 
precedent  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  inhuman  practices 
®f  a  Tiberius  or  a  Caligula,  in  serving  up  human  torture 
at  table  as  a  dish  fib  for  a  king. 

What  the  Roman  historian  has  described  as  the  excep- 
tional  horrors  privately  practiced  in  Rome  by  its  trio  of 
imperial  demons,  has  for  seventeen  years  been  the  policy 
of  Turkey  for  the  government,  the  extermination,  I 
should  say,  of  the  Armenians.  It  has  called  to  its  aid 
the  passion,  the  lust,  the  fanatic  ferocity  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  which  in  these  elements  of  inhumanity  was  never 
surpassed ;  with  cool  deliberation  and  proceeding  one 
step  at  a  time  it  bas  first  despoiled  these  industrious 
tribes  of  the  proceeds  of  the  toil  and  thrift  on  which  the 
Empire  subsisted.  When  beggared,  unarmed,  helpless, 
and  incapable  of  self-support  or  defense,  it  has  taken 
from  them  the  ordinary  protection  of  law,  denied  them 
the  common  rights  of  trial  for  which  Governments  exist, 
and  fiung  them  instead  into  a  Mohammedan  saturnalia 
in  which  nothing  was  forbidden  but  humanity  and 
nothing  rewarded  but  ferocity.  No  cruelty  that  could 
be  practiced  was  omitted  by  these  masters  of  the  art. 
Fathers,  husbands,  friends  were  slowly  and  systemat¬ 
ically  done  to  death,  while  their  wives,  sisters  and 
daughters  were  compelled  to  witness  their  sufferings. 
Wives  were  outraged  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands, 
sisters,  of  their  brothers,  maidens,  of  their  agonized 
mothers.  Women  with  child  were  ripped  up  by  a 
demon  soldiery,  with  bets  among  them  on  the  sex  of 


the  unborn  infants.  With  grim  ingenuity  these  demons  spirit  of  the  age,  as  to  i^murr^^l- 

practice  and  economy  in  their  art  which  tortured  the  poor  under  any  European  Government.  But  it  m 

Er™.«“  ,r.Lvi,..cbi.,  ..cb  b,«p  b,  „.„b.,.d  .b..  Tu,b,, 

became  important  for  the  Porte  to  put  a  decent  face  on  Turkey  as  if  she  belonged  to 
the  terrible  proceedings  of  its  officers.  Districts  were  tions.  ^ 

laid  waste,  villages  were  burned,  but  pillaged  first,  of  litical  or  business  reaeon^seea  fit  to  take  a  thief  P 

course.  The  Armenian  population  of  thriving  provinces  nership,  or  to  allow  a  libertine  to  '-"y 

fled  in  terror  across  the  border  to  Russia  or  to  Persia.  As  partner  or  eon-in-law,  of  « 

At  Erzrum,  Bitlis,  Trebizond,  Erzingan,  it  was  the  ‘^e  mistake  consists  m  giving  hirn  tha^^^^ 

soldier  and  the  official  who  led  on  the  fray.  At  Harpfit,  In  the  pohtico-rehgiou  g  - 

Urfa,  Cesarea  and  elsewhere,  it  was  the  fanatic  popu-  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

lation  let  loose  to  plunder,  torture,  rape  and  work  their  mate,  necessary  and  very 

brutal  will  on  Christians,  from  whose  property  and  per-  ing  the  country.  It  is  sanctioned 

son  the  protection  of  the  civil  law  was  removed.  Prob-  the  foundation,  and  in  fact  the 

ably  seventy-five  thousand  Christian  corpses  lie  mold-  is  advocated  by  Mohammedan  clergy 

ering  in  the  glens,  and  around  the  once  happy  villages  is  executed  under  the  direction 

of  Anatolia;  and,  among  them  all,  happy  were  the  men  authorities,  who  are  duly  rewarded  and  honored  by  the 
who  met  their  fate  without  torture,  and  the  women  who  Sultan. 

met  it  without  outrage.  The  Armenian  massacres  of  the  past  year  halL 

The  best  impression  of  what  it  was  comes  to  us  from  so  far  from  being  exception  ,  ,  ’  j 

a  woman  who  frenzied  by  her  sufferings  but  still  cling-  harmony  with  Turkish  theory  and 

ing  to  the  drifting  wrecks  of  faith,  is  reported  to  have  precedent.  They  were  to  have  been  O-m 

cried  among  her  kindred  that  God  himself  had  gone  almost  calculate  the  law  of  mass^^^^^^^^ 

mad,  and  that  maniacs  and  demons  were  ranging  the  It  recurs  with  the  regulari  y  k  it  which  has  a  fixed 

,  ’  seems  to  spring  out  of  nothingness,  but  which  has  a  faxed 

"L;er  before  in  the  history  of  cruelty  has  the  Govern-  orbit  and  is  Impelled  by  a  mighty 

ment  of  a  country  thus  reversed  its  functions,  systemat-  the  Turkish  massacres  in  which  ten  thousand  or  more 

icallv,  and  with  cold  delii.eration  invoked  such  agencies  perished,  we  find  that  m  T’  Tbourfifteen 

for  ’the  predetermined  extirpation  of  its  population,  have  been  five,  recurring  at  intervMs  of  about  fifteen 
Roman  r^o^was  not  equal  to  this  in  its  proceedings  years.  These  outbreaks  were  in  widely  separated  loca  - 
agaffist  thfchristian  faith.  The  martyrs  of  Lyons  had  ities,  and  the  victims,  belonging  to  five  distinct  rac^ 

nothing  like  this  to  confront.  Deportation  is  bad  enough,  aggregate  one  hundred  and  twen  y  ousa  . 

bm  when  be  ore  n  the  history  of  man  has  the  deporta-  figures  do  not  include  foreign  enemies  or  rebellious 
t  “on  of  a  peop,  been  committed  to  fierce  Kurds,  hanging  subjects  of  the  Sultan  resisting  with  arms  in  their  hands_ 
on  the  flanks  of  the  fugitives  to  plunder  the  men  and  They  were  all  helpless  mhabitants  of  the  land,  of  both 
out  age  the  woa,en  as  many  timesL  a  fresh  band  might  sexes  and  of  all  ages  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  were 
fa  them  ?  in  each  case  non-Mohammedan. 

as3auinemf  -  .  *•  u  rTt  Account,  as  ffiven  in  TTie 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  religious  persecution  has  Turkey  s  tViassacre-^i-oou  ,  b  *  ^  , 

uue  ui  uic  wu  .  .  .  a  II  _ _ _  rtoat  96  where  the  authorities  are  quoted,  stands 

al^^ays  been  that  it  subjected  the  morally  best,  most  Crtsts  page  yo, 

refined,  intelligent,  pure  and  sensitive  people  in  the  about  as  follows  : 

community  to  be  treated  as  the  worst.  1822,  Greeks,  especially  in  the  island  of  Scio .  60,^ 

Never  before  has  the  world  had  such  an  example  of  '  and  Syrians,  Lebanon  and  Damascus.  11,000 

this  as  now.  With  cool  and  predetermined  purpose  Bulgarians,  European  Turkey .  10,000 

intelligent,  thrifty  and  morally  sensitive  people  have  jggjl^gs,  Armenians,  Asiatic  Turkey .  fO.OOO 

been  thrust  into  the  most  infamous  relations.  The  rich  . .  121^00 

are  systematically  beggared  and  left  to  sufferings  more  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  smaller  massacres 

cruel  than  death.  Teachers,  scholars,  ministers  of  reli-  «  p..etanB  in  1866,  of  Armenians  in  1877,  and  (f  Yezi- 
gion,  missionaries  and  people  of  refined  life  and  character  °  .  Mesopotamia,  iU  1892.  It  thus  appears  that 

are  submitted  to  the  brutal  rigor  and  infamous  demoral-  ..ypn  ^jigtinct  Chrislian  races  m  Turkey,  besides  the 
ization  of  Mohammedan  prisons.  Mothers  have  been  L  ijppg  who  are  also  non-Mohammedan,  have  in  turn 
compelled  to  witness  with  their  own  eyes  the  outrage  of  visited  with  this  awful  experience.  Turkish  states- 

daugbters  whom  they  have  been  training  in  Christian  liUe  the  Oriental  doctors  generally,  have  great  faith 

purity.  Women  not  trained  for  the  Turkish  seraglio  nor  Mnod- letting  as  a  remedy  for  the  diseases  of  the  State, 

to  set  a  low  price  on  a  woman’s  honor,  but  to  rate  it  as  j^ouble  themselves  to  diagnose  the  case, 

dearer  than  life,  have  been  violated  in  the  open  sight  of  „chles8  to  prepare  medicine  to  correct  the  system.  It 
day,  on  the  public  highway,  and  in  the  company  of  ™  to  know  that  there  is  a  fever  of  some  kind, 

brutal  men.  blood  will  reduce  the  temperature. 

Worst  of  all,  these  things  are  done  in  an  age  of  light  iojmediate  occasion  of  all  these  massacres  has 

whose  pulses  are  full  of  mercy  and  whoseevery  policy  is  noUtical ;  but  this  should  not  obscure  the  permanent 

peace,  done  too  with  every  feature  of  medieval  brutality  ®  deriving  cause  which  is  always  religious.  Why  are 
brutalized,  with  fury  infuriated,  and  license  libertiu-  ““  Christian  races  successively  attacked  and  pros- 

ized,  done  with  glee  and  gloating,  in  bold  demonic  Because  they,  in  turn,  have  felt  the  stimulating 

defiance  of  the  light  that  shines,  the  right  that  rules,  the  ^  jjjgher  civilization  and  ideal,  and  have 

ideas  that  dominate  the  moral  world  for  Turk  and  giges  of  life  and  progress.  Why  cannot 

Christian,  done  with  cold  deliberation  and  persistent  allowed  to  go  on?  Because  no  giaour  or 

purpose  against  the  protest  of  the  Christian  world,  and  »  has  a  right  to  live  in  a  Mohammedan  state 

with  neither  war  nor  rebellion  to  excuse  them.  J  ’  g^bjection— subjection  which  means  not  sim- 

And  now  the  last  step  in  this  incomparable  history  of  ®  „„bmi=sion,  but  distinct  inequality  and  humiliation 
horrors  adds  an  infinite  hypocrisy  to  the  infinite  atrocity  P‘y  ^  it  is  written  : 

of  it  all.  The  Sultan  rises  to  disclaim  his  deeds  and  do  ’t  those  who  believe  not  .  .  .  .j, 

homage  to  the  humanities  he  has  outraged  as  they  were  ‘  Fight  admitting  subjection,  and  unwl’  3 

never  outraged  before.  ‘^ey  h^rougW  lorn” 

NEW  yoBx  CITY.  -  ^  ^  standing  declaration  of  war  against  all  Chris- 

TURKISH  MASSACRES.  tian  nations,  the  carrying  out  of  which  is  limited  only 

Viv 

the  cause  and  extent  op  the  recent  atrocities.  statement  is  frequently  made,  and  on  higfa  author- 

BY  THE  REV.  FREDERICK  DAVIS  GREENE,  M.A.,  Ry,  that  “  the  ^  ’^“"^Whi'Cflf-  *° 

renuirements  of  bis  religion.  While  this  sinceritv 
Recently  of_^  rmen.  .  ^  follower  of  the  PropheL 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  brief  limits  of  this  article,  to  absolutely  disquality  him  as  a  just  and  humane 

treat  the  Turkish  Massacres  except  in  bare  outline  and  minions  of  Christians.  Let  us  see  what  his  re- 

on  general  principles.  They  have  been  so, numerous  ^  requires  of  him.  An  official  prayer  of  Islam 
and  so  vast  that  many  volumes  could  be  filled  with  their  r  used  throughout  Turkey,  and  daily  repeated  in 

details.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  good  purpose  would  Azhar”  University  by  ten  thousand  Moham- 

be  served  by  the  recital  of  such  a  mass  of  horrors.  They  students  from  all  lands,  is  as  follows  : 

would  soon  cease  to  be  horrors.  One  of  the  most  deplor-  ^  refuge  with  Allah  from  Satan,  the  accursed.  In 
able  results  of  the  recent  Armenian  atrocities  is  the  evi-  Allah  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful !  O 

dent  and  growing  callousness  in  regard  to  them,  on  the  creatures  1  O  Allah  !  Destroy  the  infidels  and 

part  of  nations  and  individuals  who  have  been  supposed  pgiytheists,  thine  enemies,  the  enemies  ofthe  religion  !  O 
to  be  Christian,  or  at  least  civilized.  Perhaps  we  would  Allah!  Make  their  children  orphans,  and  defile  their 
be  nearer  the  truth  in  considering  this  callousness  a  abodes  1  Cause  their  feet  to  slip  ;  give  them  and  their  fam- 
revelatiou  of  the  real  character  of  the  times,  rather  than  mes,  their  households  and  their  women,  their  children  and 
a  result  of  listening  to  crimes  committed  by  others,  their  relations  by  marriage,  their  brothers  and  their 
This  raises  again  the  ominous  question  whether  civiliza-  friends,  their  possessions  and  their  race  their  wealth  and 
tion  is  necesarily  progress,  and  whether  the  Christianity  ° 

of  to-day  is  Christian.  .  j-  ^  ,.u-  u-  u  -  ^  1  j  j- 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  According  to  this  prayer,  which  is  translated  directly 

subiect  there  are  many  who  find  it  hard  to  comprehend  from  the  Arabic,  to  kill,  to  plunder  and  to  defile  the 
the  awful  character  and  extent  of  the  massacres  of  Tur-  Christians  are  not  only  legitimate  but  obligatory.  The 
key  They  are  such  an  anachronism,  so  foreign  to  the  ate  mass  a  ^  s  tre  a  fulfllmant  of  this  prayer,  which  the 
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“  Fdithful  ”  have  themselves  exeoilted.  The  mbst  terri- 
ble  commentary  upon  the  moral  influence  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  religion  is  the  complacency  with  which  even 
educated  and  intelligent  Moslems  regard  these  awful 
and  revolting  deeds.  As  soon  as  the  Armenian  massa- 
cres  were  an  assured  success,  the  Sultan  himself  is 
reported  to  have  become  good-humored,  and  to  have  lost 
the  au.viou3  look  which  he  had  worn  for  months.  This 
■was  due,  no  doubt,  as  much  to  his  having  scored  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  and  political  triumph,  as  to  the  approval  of  a 
good  conscience. 

But  how,”  it  may  be  asked,  “can  the  successful 
execution  of  these  massacres  be  considered  a  diplomatic 
triumph?”  The  triumph  consists  in  this,  that  by  dis¬ 
posing  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Armenians,  the 
Sultan  has  at  the  s  ame  time  disposed  of  the  hated  Scheme 
of  Reforms,  which  he  had  been  forced  by  Europe  nomi¬ 
nally  to  accept.  These  reforms,  tho  partial  in  applica¬ 
tion,  involved,  in  principle,  the  civil  equality  of  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Moslem,  and  this,  from  the  Turkish  standpoint, 
would  Imperil  the  foundation  of  the  State.  The  mere 
asking  of  such  reforms  and  the  intrusting  their  execu¬ 
tion  to  the  Turks,  was  a  stultification  on  the  part  of  the 
diplomats  who  demanded  them ;  for  it  does  not  lie 
within  the  power  of  Abd  ul  Hamid,as  the  Caliph  of  Islam 
and  the  successor  of  the  Prophet,  to  grant  them.  By 
insisting  that  the  Armenians  should  have  a  proportionate 
representation  in  the  administration  of  certain  provinces, 
the  Powers  placed  a  price  on  the  head  of  every  Arme¬ 
nian.  By  failing  to  protect  them  in  this  critical  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  prompt  and  decisive  use  of  force,  they  are 
pilty  of  a  share  in  their  destruction.  The  “Powers,” 
impotent  for  good,  while  masquerading  in  the  livery  of 
Christianity,  have  proved  its  worst  enemies.  But  for 
their  assurances  the  Christians  would  not  have  shown  the 
restiveness  and  expectancy,  which  by  rousing  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  Moslems,  hastened  and  intensified  their 
vengeance. 

The  Powers  have  not  only  failed  disastrously  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  help  the  Armenians, but  they  have  closed  the  doors 
against  such  efforts  in  their  behalf  in  the  future.  The 
remedy,  owing  to  the  bungling  method  of  application, 
has  been  far  worse  than  the  disease,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  soon  tried  again.  The  hope  of  bringing  about  just 
this  result  encouraged  the  Turkish  Government  to  do  its 
worst.  The  late  massacres  are  not  unlike  the  tantrums 
into  which  an  ill-trained  child  deliberately  throws  itself 
in  order  to  gain  its  ends  when  disciplined  by  parents 
who  are  not  united,  wise  and  firm. 

Such  considerations  as  the  above,  both  political  and 
religious,  have  governed  the  Palace  and  the  Porte  in 
returning  to  massacre  as  a  method  of  settling  the  diplo¬ 
matic  tangle  and  the  reform  question  at  the  same  time. 
But  lower  and  more  personal  motives  inspired  the  blind 
tools  of  the  Government  by  whose  hands  the  outrages 
were  committed— namely,  the  Turkish  soldiery  and 
populace  and  the  Kurds  and  Circassians.  Plunder 
was  the  chief  motive  with  the  latter  classes,  who  swept 
over  the  country  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  everywhere 
declaring  that  they  had  received  authorization  for  their 
raids.  Kurds  seldom  kill,  except  when  resisted  and  to 
strike  terror.  The  Turks,  however,  while  outstripping 
the  Kurds,  even  as  plunderers,  devoted  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  killing,  and  that,  too,  in  most  cruel  and  revolt¬ 
ing  forms.  The  Kurd,  tho  ruder,  is  by  nature  more 
noble  than  the  Turk.  The  Turk  has  sensual  and  truc¬ 
ulent  possibilities  that  have  never  been  equaled  by  any 
other  race.  These  qualities,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
are  latent,  and  are  often  most  subtly  concealed  by  the 
Turk,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  in  active 
operation.  While  the  soldiers  were  laboriously  butcher¬ 
ing  a  thousand  helpless  Armenians,  entrapped  in  the 
great  church  at  Urfa,  on  December  28th  last,  their  offi¬ 
cers  found  time  to  make  gallant  calls  on  Miss  Shattuck, 
the  only  foreigner  in  the  city,  and  to  calmly  assure  her 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  It  is  this  dignified 
and  self-possessed  manner  of  the  Turk,  which  he  can 
always  command,  that  has  so  often  charmed  and  de¬ 
ceived  Europeans,  who  have  had  only  a  brief  and  super¬ 
ficial  view  of  him  in  Constantinople  drawing  rooms. 
The  Turk  can  also  pass  in  an  instant  to  an  air  of  brutal 
ferocity  and  apparently  uncontrollable  passion,  if  the 
circumstances  justify  it  and  make  it  safe. 

The  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  whether, 
inasmuch  as  these  massacres  were  perpetrated  for  polit¬ 
ical  reasons  largely,  and  for  plunder,  the  victims  can 
rightly  be  considered  martyrs.  The  answer  is,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  Yes  ;  for  the  crime  of  the  Armenians  is,  after  all, 
that  they  are  Christians,  and  a  change  of  faith  would 
have  saved  them.  There  are  many  authenticated  cases 
of  deliberate  martyrdom  infiicted  publicly,  after  repeated 
demands  to  deny  Christ  had  been  rejected. 

Another  question  is,  whether  Mohammedanism  can  be 
held  responsible  for  these  massacres  and  outrages.  The 
answer  is,  again,  in  general.  Yes,  as  has  been  already 
shown.  Even  the  cruel  and  lustful  accompaniments  of 
the  outrages  are  traceable  to  the  religion  of  the  Prophet, 
which,  like  an  intoxicant,  turns  loose  the  basest  passions 
of  our  nature. 

The  statistics  of  the  recent  outrages  will  never  be  ac¬ 
curately  known,  but  the  most  careful  figures  thus  far 
received,  tho  partial,  are  as  follows.  In  the  table  below, 
the  first  numbers  given  refer  to  the  six  provinces  to 
which  the  Scheme  cf  Reforms  applied,  namely,  Erzrfim, 
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Sivas,  lIari)Qt,  Diarbekir,  Bitlis  and  Van,  and  the  sec-  veranda,  they  assured  mo  of  perfect  safety  and  begged 

ond  number  to  the  outside  adjoining  provinces  of  Trebi-  me  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  it  was  “  nothing  that  pertained 

zond.  Angora.  Adana  and  Aleppo.  tome."  I  very  quickly  went  into  my  room. 

Total  population  of  the  six  provinces . 3,.W().800  The  work  did  not  cease  until  dark  on  .Sunday  the  39th 

••  four  provinces .  On  Monday  the  Kurds  and  Arabs  were  prevented  from  en- 

.  5.8118.800  tering  the  city,  the  firing  beginning  about  dawn.  All  day 

Armenians  In  the  six  provinces .  827.(100.  Sunday  a  strong  guard  was  about  our  promises.  Acaptain 

four  provinces . j«4^  of  the  army  sat  on  his  horse  for  hours  at  our  northwest 

.  1,0IK.0(KI  corner,  just  outside  of  the  church  premises.  Repeatedly 

Houses  and  shops  plundered  in  the  six  provinces .  43.769  I  received  salutations  and  assurances  of  perfect  safety 

“  bxu  provinces .  ^  from  Government  officials  during  that  longest  day  I  ever 

.  47.016  knew.  It  was  evident  that  the  utmost  was  done  to  pro- 

Houses  and  shops  burned  in  the  six  provinces .  11,813  f®ct  me.  How  willingly  I  would  have  died  that  the  thou  - 

four  provinces .  ^ands  of  parerefs  might  be  spared  for  their  children  I 

.  12,627  f^ke  work  of  plunder  is  complete.  Literally  naught  re- 

Number  killed  In  the  six  provinces .  29,107  “ains.  By  actual  count  only  ten  Protestant  houses  re- 

four  provinces .  _7^  main  untouched,  and  five  of  these  are  in  the  district 

fpr®* .  36,776  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  my  shadow. 

Number  forced  to  accept  Islam  in  the  six  provinces .  36.300  Our  loss  of  life  is  105,  all  but  nine  being  men.  These 

“  four  provinces...  4.650  “oc  include  two  women  and  seven  children,  who  were 

fpf®' .  40,950  fhe  Gregorian  church  when  it  was  sacked.  Our 

Number  left  entirely  destitute  in  the  six  provinces .  247,3(X)  wounded  are  many,  I  have  eighteen  under  my  immedi- 

‘‘  four  provinces..,.  43,000  ate  care.  Most  of  these  have  several  severe  wounds. 

'fpfal .  290,000  has  eleven  ;  one  has  eighteen  ;  ghastly  sword  and  ax 

It  thus  appears  that  about  nine- tenths  of  the  outrages  *^^**'^  °°  head  and  neck.  There  are  a  few  gunshot 
occurred  within  the  six  provinces  to  which  the  Reform  wounds.  There  is  only  one  doctor  for  the  whole  city. 
Scheme  applied.  The  Sultan  professed  to  accept  the  cannot  care  for  more,  nor  for  these  but 

reforms  on  October  16th,  1895,  and  the  above  figures  Paft-  He  came  at  my  call  to  see  one  who  we  sup- 
show  with  what  energy,  zeal  and  good  faith  he  carried  must  lose  his  hand,  dressed  the  arm,  and  committed 

them  out ;  for  most  of  the  work  was  done  within  one  case  to  my  care.  Thus  far,  thank  God,  all  are  doing 
month  of  that  date.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  well.  I  have  found  three  persons  who,  like  myself,  are 
Sultan  deserves  credit  for  these  “  reforms,”  for  he  ‘“experienced  in  such  matters ;  but  they  are  proving 
claims  it  himself,  assuring  Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  letter  ®‘“'®f“*>®®“®‘61e  workers  with  me.  We  dress  most  of  the 
made  public  at  his  request,  that  they  were  being  exe-  wounds  in  the  church.  Our  schoolrooms  (all  hut  one, 
cuted  under  his  personal  direction.  Kurds  and  soldiers  headquarters  of  our  guard)  are  crowded  with 

have  constantly  declared  that  they  were  simply  obeying  ®°“®  c  ^^0  of  the  most  forlorn  and  needy.  Our 
the  Sultan’s  orders,  and  that  this  was  the  case  is  clear  ^®“®  Those  who  are  spared  to  their  families 

from  the  fact  that  no  one  has  been  punished  for  disobe-  great  fear,  and  wish  to  be  near  me.  We  cannot 

dience,  not  even  the  officials  in  whose  presence  the  ''®®®‘^®  “•!>  ““d  it  is  bard  to  daily  turn  away  so  many. 

American  colony  at  Harpfit  was  bombarded,  plundered  ®®'“®  ^ave  a  little  food,  found  in  their  houses,  and  some 

and  burnt  out  of  home  four  months  ago.  It  has  repeat-  ““tking.  One  of  the  several  great  men  who  have  called 
edly  been  proved  that  these  outbreaks  were  carefully  oppress  sympathy,  and  to  say,  Turkish  style,  “  It  was 
prearranged  by  disarming  Christians,  and  by  prescribing  God,”  has  sent  provisions,  for  which  I  am  exoeed- 

Umits  as  to  place,  time,  duration  and  method  of  execu-  grateful. 

tion.  The  Government  provides  about  300  loaves  of  bread 

mrTT-  P®**  ^'i^®  poor.  But  all  this  kindness  will  soon 

THE  MASSACRE  AT  UREA.  come  to  an  end,  and  utter  poverty  will  be  the  lot  of  most. 

BY  MISS  CORINNA  SHATTUCK,  ^^®  Pi'otestaut  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  Abouhayatian,  and 

Missionary  of  tke  American  Board.  ’  several  efficient  members  of  the  church  are  among  the 

Wo  f.  U  J  i  “i®<i‘ose®i>fe  the  body  of  the  pastor,  but  failed. 

We  had  often  heard  that  the  Moslems  were  dissatisfied  Hie  children— six— they  irntnediately  gknted  to  me 
With  the  attempt  of  two  months  ago  which  resulted  in  The  custom  in  these  affairsso general  in  Turkey  seems 
the  destruction  of  only  40  lives  and  about  £150,000  worth  to  be  for  one  party  to  rush  ahead  and  kill.  This  is  fol- 

fhi  Ch  ^  n  ^  P“‘y  off  the  women 

this  the  Christians  were  all  completely  disarmed  by  the  and  children  to  some  mosque,  khan  or  some  Moslem 

Government.  Some  80  inen  had  been  imprisoned,  and  home  temporarily  open  for  their  receptiom.  Lastly  this 

in  the  Modem  quarter  south  of  us  proved  the  signal,  was  to  undertake  finding  any  lost  if  I  would  send  in  the 
Immediately  an  immense  multitude  gathered  on  the  bill  full  name.  My  own  guardl  twenty  in  numbt  since 
back  of  our  house.  The  guards  m  the  street  east  of  us  Sunday,  do  my  every  bidding  ;s  if  I  Jere  a  quee^  l  use 
went  to  meet  the  people,  fired  a  few  shots  over  their  them  for  help  in  all  sorts  of  tays. 

heads,  and  then  allowed  the  mass  of  wild  humanity.  Markets  are  closed,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  some 

wnrk^  tL  r  -d”  ‘’T  ^*'®-  tk-g®  ‘““Off  “®®cied.  We  have  had  but  forty-lve  be“s 

I  t  1  'nr  Three  given  back  to  us  of  those  plundered,  and  a  few  pieces  o 

soldiers  kept  the  mob  from  entering  our  street,  constant-  copper  ;  as  yet  I  fail  to  secure  more,  or  instructions  as 
ly  proclaiming  :  It  is  the  house  of  a  foreigner,  and  it  is  to  method  of  procedure  for  individuals  to  secure  stolen 

“Ifdnw’’!  ^7?  by  count  that  our  goods.  The  Government  has  large  numbers  of  beds  and 

vere  ouses  and  240  people.  Tne  mob  much  copper  ware  stored  for  return  to  the  owners  but 

came  as  far  as  to  enter  our  girls  schoolrooms  in  the  all  fear  to  stir  lest  the  end  has  not  yet  come 
churchyard,  and  they  broke  open  the  third  door  below  The  aged  Bishop  of  the  Gregorians  was  spared  but 
us  on  the  street  and  plundered  the  house.  I  saw  one  only  one,  or  possibly  two  priests.  ’ 

man  beaten  and  then  thrown  down  on  the  roof  just  Our  own  teacher  of  the  Boys’  HighSchool  and  several 
opposite  to  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  The  Gregorian  teachers  were  killed.  I  believe  the  Gregorians 
Syrians  and  Roman  Catholics  were  also  spared.  All  are  in  greater  suffering  than  the  Protestants,  having  no 
other  Christians  suffered  complete  loss  of  all  home  fur-  foreigner  to  do  for  them,  and  any  efficient  ones  spired 
mshings,  and  some  houses  were  burned.  The  number  of  are  afraid  to  venture  out.  ^ 

killed  cannot  be  less  than  3,500  and  may  reach  4,000.  To  day  the  long  expected  soldiers  have  arrived-eight 
Of  these  It  IS  estimated  that  1,500  perished  in  the  great  or  nine  hundred.  Our  city  hfis  been  guarded  (?)  by  rfsi- 
Gregorian  church.  On  Saturday  that  portion  of  the  dent  soldiers.  We  must  have  your  prayers  and  yol 
City  was  hardly  touched,  and  great  numbers  of  Arme-  pecuniary  aid.  How  are  the  people  to  livl  through  this 
mans  flocked  to  the  church  for  safety  that  night.  Sun-  winter?  “ 

d^  morning  the  work  began  again  at  daybreak,  and  ubfa,  January  7tli.  1896. 

when  the  people  reached  the  church  the  soldiers  broke  - - 

open  the  doors.  Then  entering,  they  began  a  butchery  TURKEY  AND  THE  TURKS 

which  became  a  great  holocaust.  It  was  participated  in  _ 

by  many  classes  of  Moslems.  For  two  days  the  air  of  the  TOBKET,  the  tubes  and  the  tcbeish  government— 
city  was  unendurable;  then  began  the  clearing  up.  elements  OF  strength  and  weakness— per- 
During  two  days  we  saw  constantly  men  lugging  sacks  sonal  character-political  power— 

filled  with  bones  and  ashes.  The  dragging  off  of  1,500  the  sublime  ports. 

bodies  for  burial  in  trenches  was  more  quickly  com-  - 

pleted,  some  being  taken  on  animals.  The  last  work  of  _  umss. 

all  has  been  the  clearing  of  the  wells.  From  one  very  The  term  Turkey  as  ordinarily  used  is  applied  distinct- 
large  well  it  is  said  that  60  bodies  were  taken.  It  is  ively  to  the  section  including  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and 
well  authenticated  that  30  bodies  were  taken  from  Kurdistan,  and  is  thus  by  no  means  identical  with  the 
another  well.  About  300  persons  escaped  from  the  Turkish  Empire.  European  Turkey,  Syria,  Mesopo- 
church  by  way  of  the  roof,  which  was  reached  by  a  tamia,  Egypt  and  Tripoli  in  Africa  have  each  their  own 
narrow  staircase  on  the  inside.  Shortly  after  noon  on  individuality,  and  were  they  withdrawn  from  Turkish 
Sunday  some  fifteen  or  more  of  the  prominent  citizens  rule  Turkey  would  still  remain.  Take,  however  this 
and  Government  officials  (not  including  the  Mute38arif,or  section,  which  may  be  called  Turkey  proper,  out  of  the 
the  military  commander)  preceded  by  a  military  baud  Sultan’s  hands,  and  tho  he  continued  in  power,  even  at 

and  mounted  guard,  made  a  grand  parade  of  the  city.  Damascus  or  Bagdad,  Turkey  would  cease  to  exist.  This 
They  entered  our  yard,  and,  speaking  with  me  from  tho  integrity  of  Turkey  proper  U  due  partly  to  its  topog- 
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raphy,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  of  its  being  dominated  so 
thoroughly  by  the  Turks. 

From  the  Bosporus  to  Persia  there  are  no  natural 
boundaries.  Tlie  mountain  ranges  either  follow  the  coast 
line  or  blend  in  an  ine.xtricable  maze  both  on  the  east 
and  west.  The  rivers  double  upon  themselves  in  most 
perplexing  style,  while  high  plateaus  of  varying  extent 
and  great  fertility  are  scattered  over  the  whole  area 
with  full  impartiality.  The  result  of  these  general  char¬ 
acteristics  is  seen  in  history.  The  whole  region  has  either 
been  under  the  control  of  some  one  power  or  has  been 
divided  among  petty  kingdoms,  with  no  definite  limi¬ 
tations,  each  depending  for  its  extent  upon  the  variable 
valor  of  its  troopers  and  the  ambition  of  its  chieftains. 
When  Romans  or  Greeks  entered  from  the  west,  the 
Assyrians  from  the  south  and  the  Turks  or  Mongols 
from  the  east,  they  found  themselves  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  compelled  to 
subdue  the  various  tribes  one  after  another,  or  leave  the 
country  and  confine  their  rule  to  regions  more  easily 
traversed.  Greeks,  Romans,  Assyrians,  Mongols,  failed 
to  make  permanent  their  Empire.  The  only  ones  who 
stayed,  met  the  various  difficulties,  brought  the  whole 
region  under  one  centralized  Government  and  held  it  for 
any  length  of  time,  were  those  who  have  giveij  their 
name  to  the  land  and  who  are  to-day  the  ruling  class  in 
Turkey,  the  Turks. 

The  story  of  how  this  Tartar  tribe,  after  various  expe¬ 
ditions,  secured  its  footing  in  Western  Asia  Minor  and 
built  up  its  government  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in 
history.  In  the  progress  from  chieftainship  to  empire, 
under  such  leaders  as  Orchan,  Mohammed  II,  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent,  and  others,  there  were  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  At  times  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  their 
power,  and  Europe  stood  aghast  as  the  Turkish  troops 
gathered  twice  under  the  crumbling  walls  of  Vienna. 
The  valor  of  the  citizens  in  the  one  case  and  the  conscien¬ 
tious  fidelity  of  Bobieski  in  the  other  proved  more  than 
a  match  for  the  Asiatics  ;  and  they  fell  back.  At  other 
times  the  great  Empire  with  its  heterogeneous  elements 
seemed  on  the  point  of  crumbling  to  pieces,  but  always 
there  was  some  innate  power  that  secured  a  rebound, 
until  it  was  stronger  than  ever.  There  was,  too,  the 
strange  kaleidoscope  of  European  diplomacy.  Francis  I, 
of  France,  led  the  way,  with  an  alliance  with  Suleiman 
against  Austria  ;  then  one  Power  and  another  coquetted 
with  Sultans,  bribed  viziers,  or  alternately  cajoled  and 
threatened  the  Porte,  until  the  great  strife  came  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Czar,  and  the  “  Great  Elchi,”  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  inaugurated  the  reign  of  British  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  story  of  the  present  century  is  too  full  of  vary¬ 
ing  phases  to  be  even  outlined  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  province  after 
province  ;  notwithstanding  an  administration,  probably 
the  most  corrupt  and  worthless  in  the  world ;  notwith¬ 
standing  repeated  massacres  of  its  best  taxpayers  ;  not¬ 
withstanding  a  steady,  unwavering,  unmitigated  op¬ 
pression,  which  has  ground  the  very  life  out  of  the  fairest 
lands  of  the  Empire,  that  Empire  stands  to  day,  and  we 
hear  less  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  “Sick 
Man  ”  than  has  been  heard  for  over  half  a  century. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  continuance  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  been  generally  considered  so  weak  that 
for  over  a  century  its  partition  has  been  a  familiar  theme 
for  European  statesmen?  The  popular  answer  is,  the 
jealousy  of  the  European  Powers  which  acts  as  a  prop 
on  every  side.  There  is  undoubtedly  truth  in  this  ;  but 
there  is  another  element  that  enters  in  as  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor,  and  that  is  the  Turkish  population. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  of  population  in  Turkey. 
The  latest  available  estimates  give  about  11,000,000  for 
Turkey  proper.  This  is  divided  among  Turks,  Kurds, 
Circassians  and  other  Moslem  tribes,  Armenians  and 
Greeks.  Here  again  there  is  no  good  basis  for  accurate 
apportionment.  Probably  there  are  about  6,000,000 
Turks,  1,000,000  Kurds,  500,000  Circassians,  etc.,  3,000,- 
000  Armenians,  1,000,000  Greeks,  and  the  remaining 
500,000  are  Jews,  Jacobites,  foreigners,  etc.  Thus  the 
Turkish  element  is  by  far  the  strongest  in  numbers.  It 
is  also  so  distributed  as  thoroughly  to  dominate  the 
whole  territory,  and  it  has  certain  elements  of  character 
which  have  had  an  important  part  in  the  organization 
and  preservation  of  the  Empire. 

The  Turkish  character  is  often  very  much  misunder¬ 
stood,  partly  because  the  foreigner  sees  only  certain 
phases  of  it,  partly  because  it  is  in  truth  very  self-con¬ 
tradictory.  The  historian  reads  chiefly  of  the  terror 
inspired  wherever  Turkish  troops  have  gone,  and  his 
vision  is  filled  with  pictures  of  burning  villages  and  long 
lines  of  exiles  or  slaves.  The  average  reader  of  to-day 
thinks  only  of  the  “  unspeakable  Turk,”  dwells  upon  the 
terrible  recital  of  the  scenes  at  Sassfin,  Erzrflm,  Urfa, 
etc.,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  race 
should  be  blotted  out.  On  the  other  hand,  diplomats  tell 
of  an  urbane  Sultan,  suave  viziers  and  curteous  admin¬ 
istrators.  Travelers  speak  of  hospitable  sheiks  and 
loyal  servants  and  merchants  who  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  shrewder  Armenians  and  Greeks,  laud  the 
honesty  and  reliability  of  their  Turkish  correspondents. 
These  latter  claim  that  their  personal  observation  is  more 
to  be  relied  upon  than  the  statements  of  those  who  have 
suffered  or  those  who  they  think  have  an  interest  in 
painting  even  the  Devil  blacker  than  he  deserves. 


What  is  the  truth  about  the  Turks?  Are  they  fiends 
incarnate  or  are  they  mild-mannered,  kindly  men?  It  is 
given  to  no  one  man  to  be  able  to  tell  all  the  truth,  or 
hold  the  balances  with  perfectly  even  hand,  hence  what 
is  said  here  is  offered  not  as  dictum  or  as  judgment,  but 
simply  as  one  man’s  contribution  based  upon  many  ex¬ 
periences  and  considerable  reading.  I  have  had  Turkish 
landlords  and  Turkish  neighbors,  have  enjoyed  Turkish 
hospitality  and  traveled  under  Turkish  protection,  and 
it  is  simple  justice  to  say  that  I  ask  no  more  kindly, 
curteous  treatment  than  I  have  had  from  all;  But,  I 
have  seen  Turks  left  to  starve  by  their  own  kin,  I  have 
heard  from  Turkish  lips  the  foulest  language  that  can 
come  from  a  foul  heart ;  I  have  felt  the  weight  of  Turk¬ 
ish  official  falsehood,  and  the  sting  of  Turkish  contempt 
for  the  infidel,  and  have  seen  the  effect  of  Turkish  op¬ 
pression. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  many  sides  to 
Turkish  character.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
Turk  of  the  inland  village  or  town,  and  often  the  Turk 
of  the  city,  manifests  many  of  the  nobler  elements.  He 
is  affectionate  in  his  family,  dearly  loving  his  children, 
and  not  infrequently  his  wife.  He  is  fond  of  flowers, 
rejoices  in  beautiful  scenery,  is  kind  to  animals,  hos¬ 
pitable  to  guests,  and  for  the  most  part  lives  on  good 
terms  with  his  neighbors  of  whatever  race  or  creed.  He 
is  loyal  to  his  religion,  and  his  worship  is  by  no  means 
perfunctory.  To  him  the  one  God  is  an  intensely  real 
Being,  whose  power  is  absolute,  and  to  disobey  whom 
will  bring  swift  and  sure  destruction.  That  power  is  not 
merely  general,  but  personal,  even  to  the  minutest  detail 
of  Ufe.  Hence  the  unadulterated  Turk  is  an  absolute 
fatalist,  who  will  take  no  medicine  to  cure  disease,  or 
flinch  in  the  face  of  the  most  powerful  foes.  Hence, 
also,  he  is  loyal  to  the  Caliph  as  the  civil  head  of  the 
Moslem  Church,  and  no  ruler  in  the  world  can  boast 
more  faithful  subjects  than  can  the  Sultan.  In  his 
bearing  toward  the  subject  races  there  is  evident  the 
haughtiness  of  a  ruling  class,  a  gracious  acceptance  of 
their  contributions  to  his  welfare  in  the  shape  of  taxes 
and  general  service,  and  a  certain  disdainful  toleration 
for  the  tricks  they  practice  in  order  to  make  up  in  this 
life  for  the  misery  they  are  to  suffer  in  the  life  to  come. 
When  it  comes  to  his  personal  welfare  the  Turk  has 
comparatively  little  ambition  ;  what  was  good  enough 
for  his  fathers  is  good  enough  for  him  ;  why  labor  to 
secure  more  of  comfort  than  God  evidently  intended? 
Thus  his  great  desire  is"  to  make  fee/,”  enjoy  the  present 
to  the  lull,  let  the  morrow  take  care  of  itself,  and  exert 
himself  as  little  as  may  be.  This  is,  however,  not  lazi¬ 
ness,  for  whenever  he  undertakes  anyihing  he  is  ener¬ 
getic  ;  it  is  rather  a  form  of  fatalism,  a  sort  of  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean, 

There  are,  however,  other  characteristics.  In  times  of 
famine  and  distress  he  will  put  forth  little  or  no  effort 
to  save  his  fellows.  Suffering,  whether  of  man  or  beast, 
he  looks  upon  with  calmness,  almost  with  stolidity.  He 
considers  woman  his  slave,  and  has  not  the  faintest  re¬ 
gard  for  the  honor  of  sex,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve  from  taint  his  own  family.  His  truthful¬ 
ness  and  honesty  are  purely  a  matter  of  natural  dignity 
of  character,  and  have  no  moral  quality.  Let  there 
arise  the  feeling  that  his  supremacy  or  the  supremacy  of 
his  religion  is  in  danger,  and  there  are  no  excesses  of 
deceit,  murder,  rapine  or  outrage  to  which  he  will  not  go. 
The  excesses  of  the  past  year  have  been  committed  chiefly 
by  the  Kurds  and  the  rabble  such  as  is  found  in  every 
nation,  but  regular  soldiers  and  Turkish  citizens  have 
had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  them.  It  is  part  of  his 
creed  that  no  faith  be  kept  with  an  infidel ;  and  tho 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  native  honesty  of  the 
race  asserts  itself  against  the  creed,  let  the  occasion 
arise  and  the  creed  becomes  all-powerful  law.  Even 
loyalty  to  the  Sultan  depends  upon  the  Sultan’s  loyalty 
to  the  creed,  and  if  once  the  feeling  arise  that  the  Caliph 
is  false  to  his  trust,  his  deposition  becomes  most  mani¬ 
fest  duty,  not  only  of  the  rabble,  but  of  the  best  citizen. 

Official  life  seems  to  have  in  Turkey,  even  more  than 
elsewhere,  the  effect  of  developing  the  worst  character¬ 
istics  of  Turkish  nature.  The  Turks  themselves  say 
that  a  Turk  is  a  decent  man  until  he  becomes  an  official, 
and  then  he  becomes  a  scamp.  The  Turkish  Government 
is  unquestionably  the  worst  in  the  world.  It  is  absolute¬ 
ly  rotten  with  bribery,  and  knows  nothing  of  justice. 
Not  that  Turkish  officials  are  all  thoroughly  bad  meuj. 
Such  men  as  Fuad,  Ali,  Ahmet  Vefjk  and  Kiamil 
Pashas  would  be  an  honor  to  any  country  ;  and  no  one 
can  have  dealings  with  the  Government  without  finding 
numerous  individuals  who  preserve  the  better  q  ualities 
of  the  Turkish  character.  In  general,  however,  an 
honest  official  is  unknown,  and  from  the  highest  officers 
of  the  Porte  to  the  most  menial  servitors  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  the  Government  is  administered  in  a  shamelessly 
corrupt  and  outrageously  cruel  manner. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  this  will  suffice  to  give 
a  conception  of  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Five  million  Turkish  peasants,  such 
as  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  are  a  power  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  They  have  proved  their  power 
repeatedly  in  history,  and  to-day  they  are  by  far  the 
most  important  element  in  the  section  described  as 
Turkey  proper.  From  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  to 
the  Euphrates,  they  are  dominant,  not  only  over  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  overother  Moslems;  and  eastof  the  Euphrates, 


while  fewer  in  numbers  than  the  Kurds,  their  native 
force  of  character,  not  less  than  their  possession  of  tho 
reins  of  government,  makes  them  the  rulers.  Stir  their 
national  pride  and  their  religious  fanaticism,  and  they 
evince  a  force  before  which  Europe’s  best  troops  may 
well  hesitate ;  witness  the  valor  at  Plevna.  When  the 
whole  history  of  that  war  is  known,  itis  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that  Russian  gold  rather  than  Russian  arms  will  be 
found  to  have  opened  the  way  from  the  Danube  to  San 
Stefano. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  Turkey  ?  Will  the  Sultan’s 
rule  continue,  or  will  bis  Empire  be  apportioned  among 
the  Powers  of  Europe?  Much  will  depend  upon  any 
agreement  among  those  Powers,  but  no  agreement  will 
be  carried  out  successfully  which  does  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  integrity  of  Turkey  proper,  both  in  its 
topography  and  in  the  national  character  of  the  ruling 
class  to  whom  those  who  know  them  best  feel  like  apply¬ 
ing  the  words  descriptive  of  the  famous  Scotch  chief¬ 
tain, 

“  Ower  pude  for  banning,  ower  bad  for  bleasintr.’’ 


THE  TtTRKlSH  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  under  the  supreme  rule 
of  the  Sultan  is  composed  of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the 
Council  of  State.  Under  these  there  is  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  departments  in  the  Central  Government  and 
of  the  provinces  throughout  the  Empire.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  informal,  yet  none  the  less  powerful  element, 
known  sometimes  as  the  Privy  Council,  or  the  Palace 
Party. 

The  Sublime  Porte,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
gate  where  the  early  Sultans  held  their  audiences,  and 
which  enters  the  Seraglio  grounds  near  the  mosque  of 
St.  Sophia,  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  Cabinets  of 
other  countries.  Its  officers  are  the  Grand  Vizier,  the 
Sheik-ul-Islam,  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  of  War, 

Evkaf,  Public  Instruction,  Public  Works,  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  Finance,  Marine,  Justice  and  the  Civil  List,  and  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  State.  The  Grand  Vizier 
receives  his  appointment  immediately  from  the  Sultan 
and  makes  up  his  own  Cabinet,  tho  with  the  Sultan’s 
approval.  He  has  no  particular  portfolio  but  presides 
over  the  general  Government,  and  his  word  is  ordinarily 
all-powerful  in  any  of  the  departments.  The  Sheik- 
ul-Islam  also  nominally  receives  his  appointment 
direct  from  the  Sultan,  but  in  most  cases  is  the 
choice  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  He  is  not,  as  is  so  often 
supposed,  the  head  of  tho  Moslem  religion,  but  is 
the  represenlative  in  this  Cabinet  of  the  Ulema,  the  gen¬ 
eral  body  of  teachers  of  Moslem  law,  having  no  very 
definite  organization  in  themselves  and  yet  exerting  as  a 
mass  a  very  powerful  influence  over  the  Empire.  The 
Sheik-ul-Islam  has  comparatively  little  influence,  except 
when  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  interpretation  of  Mos¬ 
lem  law  in  the  conduct  of  the  Government ;  then  he  be¬ 
comes  an  important  member.  The  most  noted  instances 
of  this  in  late  years  have  been  in  connection  with  the 
deposition  of  Sultans  Abdul  Aziz  or  Murad.  In  those 
cases  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  prepared  the  decree,  or  fetvah, 
which  declared  the  Sultan  unfit  to  rule,  and  authorized 
his  deposition  by  the  Cabinet.  The  other  members  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  conduct  their  departments  in  much  the 
same  way  as  in  other  Governments.  Two  only  require 
special  mention  :  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
most  important,  including  as  it  does  the  Board  of  Cen¬ 
sors,  who  have  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  publication  or 
importation  of  all  literary  matter,  and  can  decree  the 
suppression  or  confiscation  of  any  newspaper  or  of  any 
book  which  they  think  is  derogatory  to  the  interests  of 
the  Empire.  The  Department  of  Evkaf  is  peculiar  to 
Turkish  administration.  It  has  to  do  with  the  care  of 
the  great  amount  of  property  vested  in  the  mosques. 

Under  Turkish  law  property  which  in  other  States  would 
revert  to  the  Government,  reverts  usually  to  the  nearest 
mosque,  and  individuals  as  an  act  of  piety  frequently 
deed  real  estate  or  other  property  to  the  mosques,  which 
thus  have  become  immensely  wealthy.  This  property 
may  be  purchased  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  rent 
to  the  mosque  or  of  an  annuity  to  any  persons  specified 
in  the  deed  by  which  the  property  is  handed  to  the 
mosque.  The  income  of  this  department  has  been  some¬ 
what  reduced  of  late  years  by  the  seizure  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  it  by  the  Government.  Under  this  same 
department  comes  also  the  care  of  the  general  expenses 
for  Mohammedan  worship,  such  as  the  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca,  the  public  reading  of  the  Koran,  etc. 

The  Council  of  State  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
prominent  men,  most  of  whom  have  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  held  office  in  the  Cabinet.  They  are  called  to¬ 
gether  only  on  special  occasions  of  difficulty  requiring 
their  consultation.  Their  President  has  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Sullan  himself  is  a  sort  of 
unofficial  Privy  Council,  composed  of  the  various  Palace 
officials,  such  as  the  Introducer  of  Ambastadors,  the 
Private  Secretary,  and  such  members  of  the  Council  of 
State,  or  perhaps  of  the  Cabinet,  as  are  in  particular 
favor  with  the  Sultan,  or  upon  whose  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  he  relies  particularly.  Not  formally  connected  * 

with  these,  and  yet  at  different  times  exerting  consider-  / 

able  influence,  are  various  ecclesiastics,  or  dervishes, 
who  gather  from  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  who 
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represent  before  the  Sultan  his  widely  extended  Moslem 
constituency.  Usually  these  are  men  of  great  shrewd- 
ness,  and  sometimes  they  have  exerted  almost  boundless 
iDfluence  over  the  Sultan.  In  previous  reigns  the  chief 

iiniich  of  the  Palace  and  also  the  yueen  Mother  have 
exercised  great  power  ;  but  that  has  not  been  character- 
istic  oi  the  present  reign. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  Turkish  Government  is 
comple.\-  During  the  present  century  the  Napoleon 
code  has  been  introduced  and  made  the  basis  of  a  system 
o  courts  \ery  similar  to  those  of  European  countries, 
the  original  Moslem  courts,  however,  presided  over  by 
t  e  cadis,  have  not  entirely  disappeared,  especially  in 

16  provinces  ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  is  often 
a  strange  combination  of  the  two  systems. 

For  administrative  purposes  the'Empire  is  divided  into 
vilayets,  these  again  into  mutessaritliks  and  kaimakam- 
hks,  and  these  again  into  mudirliks.  The  two  highest 
grades  are  governed  by  pashas  appointed  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  the  third  grade,  or  kaimakam,  receives  his  ap¬ 
pointment  ordinarily  from  Constantinople,  but  some¬ 
times  Jrom  the  provincial  superiors.  The  mudirs  are 
almost  invariably  local  magistrates.  Associated  with 
each  one  of  these  officials  is  a  council,  or  mejliss,  includ¬ 
ing  prominent  Turks  and  the  heads  of  the  various 
Christian  communities.  They  have  no  official  authority  ; 
tender  their  advice  when  it  is  desired  to  the  Governor, 
and  consult  in  general  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
communities. 

The  income  of  the  Government  is  derived  from  cus¬ 
toms  dues;  from  tithes  levied  upon  all  agricultural 
produce  ;  from  the  sale  of  certain  articles,  as  salt,  which 
are  Government  monopolies,  and  from  imposts  on  pretty 
iiearly  everything,  and  from  the  capitation  and  exemp¬ 
tion  ta.xes  levied  upon  the  Christian  subjects.  The  tithes 
are  generally  farmed  out,  and  this  gives  occasion  for  the 
greatest  amount  of  oppression.  There  is  no  regular 
system  of  collection,  and  when  the  treasury  runs  low 
the  Government  sends  out  a  requisition  to  the  interior 
provinces.  The  money  is  then  collected  in  whatever 
way  13  feasible.  There  is  no  regularity  in  the  payment 
of  salaries.  The  Government  is  notoriously  in  arrears 
in  regard  to  the  payment  of  employes,  being  sometimes 
months,  and  even  years,  behind.  The  statement  that  a 
month  d  salary  is  to  be  paid  becomes  a  matter  of  com¬ 
ment  in  the  public  press  and  of  general  congratulation. 
The  result  is  widespread  corruption  in  all  departments. 
The  absence  of  salaries  is  made  up  for  by  the  collec.ion 
of  fees  ;  and  every  official,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
through  whose  hands  any  money  passes,  is  sure  to  keep 
as  much  of  it  as  he  thinks  he  can  without  incurring  too 
Sever©  wriitij  from  liis  superior. 

Over  this  whole  administration  presides  the  Sultan 
himself.  His  word  is  supreme  in  each  department,  and 
he  can  and  frequently  does  override  the  decisions  of  his 
Ministers.  More  than  almost  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
,  the  line  of  Ottoman  Sultans,  Abdul  Hamid  II  takes 
personal  cognizance  of  the  most  minute  details  of  his 
Government.  The  interests  not  only  of  his  Palace  and 
his  capital,  but  of  the  most  remote  provinces,  come 
under  his  eye.  His  industry  is  proverbial,  and  to  his 
ability  all  who  know  him  personally  bear  cordial  witness. 

He  18,  however, by  no  means  the  absolute  autocrat  that  he 
appears.  He  realizes  very  clearly  his  position  between  two 
contradictory  and  mutually  repellant  forces,  the  progress 
of  the  West  and  the  conservatism  of  the  East.  If  he 
antagonizes  the  former  too  much  he  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  his  Empire  ;  if  he  fails  to  keep  in  sympathy  with 
the  latter  his  Caliphate  is  endangered.  His  position  is 
one  by  no  means  to  be  envied,  and  no  judgment  of  him 
can  be  just  which  does  not  take  into  account  the  pecul- 
iarities  of  that  position. 

New  York  City. 
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THE  BLOT  ON  THE  CENTURY. 

THE  RULE  OP  THE  TURK  CANNOT  BE  ME.VDKD-CHARACTER 
OP  THE  PEOPLE-WHAT  MISRULE  AND  OPPRESSION 
HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED. 


BY  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK,  D.D., 

President  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

The  Armenian  problem  ia  by  no  means  a  new  one,  tho 
it  has  reached  its  acute  stages  only  within  the  last  three 
years.  Had  there  been  no  atrocities  in  Sivas  and  Harpht, 
no  massacres  in  Marash  and  Cesarea,  there  would  still  be 
abundant  reason  for  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  for  the  interference  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  behalf  of  long-suffering  Armenia. 

The  rule  of  the  Turk  is  hopelessly  and  remedilessly 
bad  wherever  that  rule  extends.  The  mildew  and  blight 
of  his  occupation  are  found  wherever  the  Star  and  Cres¬ 
cent  wave.  Just  as  truly  as  in  the  olden  days,  destruc¬ 
tion  and  desolation  were  left  in  the  wake  of  the  victori¬ 
ous  "  horse  tails”  of  the  triumphant  Sultans,  so  now  des¬ 
olation  and  destruction  are  left  in  the  retreating  wake  of 
the  decadent  and  conquered  Sultan. 

The  history  of  six  hundred  years  teaches  us  that  it  is  of 
little  use  to  talk  about  mending  the  reign  of  the  Turk. 
There  is  nothing  left  but  to  end  it.  To  mend  it  ia  out  of 
the  question,  to  end  it  is  the  only  hope  for  Moslem  and 
Christian  alike  who  dwell  within  tbe  Sultan’s  domains. 

We  hear  lees  about  the  tribulations  of  the  Syrians  and 
he  Arabs  of  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant 


than  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  tho  Armenians;  but  their 
troubles  are  none  the  lees  real,  even  if  they  do  not  so 
mucli  excite  the  liorror  of  tbe  civilized  world. 

Throiigliout  a  largo  section  of  the  fairest  part  of  tho 
earth’s  surface  business  enterprise  and  intellectual  prog¬ 
ress,  to  say  nothing  of  religious  freedom,  have  long  been 
dead.  In  the  fair  lands  which  border  on  tho  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  lauds  which  should  be  the  garden  spots  of  the  earth, 
there  is,  and  has  been  for  many  generations,  poverty, 
wretchedness  and  squalor,  which  can  hardly  be  credited 
in  lands  that  are  better  governed. 

Naturally  the  character  of  the  people  has  deteriorated, 
and  a  hopeless  fatalism  or  cunning  mendacity,  which 
seeks  to  win  by  deceit  what  it  cannot  gain  by  fairer 
methods,  have  become  characteristic  of  the  people.  In 
fact,  whether  we  consider  the  character  of  the  people, 
the  soil  on  which  they  live,  the  houses  that  cover  them, 
or  the  institutions  by  which  they  are  misgoverned,  we 
find  that  the  trail  of  the  Turk  is  over  them  all. 

The  traveler  through  Palestine  cannot  but  he  impressed 

by  these  facts  ;  still  more  he  who  takes  the  overland  jour¬ 
ney  across  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Turk  has  had  more 
full  and  undisputed  sway. 

He  will  find  himself  in  a  laud  of  great  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  large  possibilities  ;  a  land  with  a  fertile  soil, 
and  exhaustlees  mines  of  precious  metals  ;  a  land  of  rush- 
ing  rivers  and  bold  and  rugged  mountain  scenery. 
When  the  Turk  is  deposed  and  some  decent  Government 
eetabliahes  its  sway  in  Asia  Minor,  we  shall  read  of 
Cook’s  Parties  and  Gaze’s  Tourists  in  the  magnificent 
land  of  the  Taurus.  The  Cilician  gates  will  be  open  to 
the  traveler,  tho  for  many  years  they  have  been  practi¬ 
cally  closed  by  the  inefficient  shiftlessness  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  taxes  the  people  to  death  for  roads  which 
are  never  built,  and  bridges  which  are  never  constructed. 

Then  the  mines  which,  with  their  hidden  treasures, 
have  been  sealed  to  all  enterprise,  will  pour  their  wealth 
into  the  worlds  coffers.  But  now  the  Turk  reasons, 
with  characteristic  phlegm,  that  so  long  as  the  mines  are 
undisturbed  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  intact,  and  he 
does  not  propose  to  allow  outer  barbarians  to  come  in 
and  open  up  mines  and  cart  off  his  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver.  This  is  carrying  the  stocking-leg  theory  of 
finance  to  its  ahsurdest  limits.  To  be  sure  the  traveler 
finds  one  feeble,  struggling  little  railway  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Coast  of  Turkey,  from  Mersiu  to  Adana,  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles.  It  was  built  by  foreign  capital, 
however,  and  is  managed  by  foreign  enterprise,  and  has 
been  hampered  and  taxed  almost  eff  the  face  of  the  earth 
by  the  ruling  Turk. 

There  is  also  a  passable  wagon  road  for  Turkey  for  a 
f.ew  miles  from  Tarsue  toward  the  Cilici-an  gates  ;  but 
this  passable  road  soon  runs  into  an  almost  impassable 
cart  track,  the  cart  track  degenerates  into  a  camel  path, 
and  tho  the  camel  path  does  not  exactly  “  run  up  a  tree,” 
it  seems  to  lose  itself  when  it  gets  to  the  most  inaccessi¬ 
ble  portions  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  or  at  least  is  fit 
only  for  the  sure- footed  “  ships  of  the  desert  ”  that  con¬ 
tinually  traverse  it  with  their  swaying  loads  and  their 
tinkling  bells.  The  only  bridges  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  those  built  by  the  Romans  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  so  substantially  and  so  scientifically  that  the 
war  of  the  elements  and  the  neglect  of  the  Turk  for 
twenty  centuries  has  not  been  able  to  destroy  them. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  road,  which  starts  from 
Tarsus,  comes  to  light  here  and  there  during  the  hundreds 
of  miles  which  lie  between  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  ancient  city  of  Angora,  in  old  Galatia ;  but  it  as 
often  gets  lost  again  or  is  obstructed  and  rendered  im¬ 
passable  by  falling  trees  and  descending  bowlders,  which 
no  one  has  energy  enough  to  move  out  of  the  way.  And 
yet  this  road  is  the  excuse  for  wringing  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  every  year  out  of  the  poverty  stricken 
inhabitants.  To  be  sure,  the  money  is  not  expended 
upon  the  road,  and  every  year  it  is  falling  into  a  more 
utterly  impassable  condition ;  but,  no  matter,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  an  excuse  for  yearly  taxes  and  for  more  misg.-Kj 
ernment. 

There  are  no  hotels  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  or  iuus^ 
even,  of  the  humblest  character  along  this  highway, 
which  is  the  only  artery  between  Constantinople  and  the 
Mediterranean  ports  ;  but  there  are  stone  huts  called 
khans,  in  which  men  and  bullocks  and  camels  and  asses 
may  rest  their  wearied  bodies  in  delightful  promiscuity, 
while  all  are  impartially  attacked  by  other  occupants 
that  are  not  recorded  in  the  census,  and  are  not  regis¬ 
tered  upon  the  books  even  of  a  Turkish  khan. 

For  much  of  the  distance  along  this  highway  every 
tree  and  shrub  and  root  has  been  plucked  up  to  furnish 
a  little  scanty  fuel  for  the  shivering  inhabitants.  The 
broad  steetches  of  tableland,  naturally  fertile,  are  so 
poorly  tilled  with  the  rude  implements  of  the  past,  that 
only  a  scanty  population  can  be  maintained,  and  these 
at  “  a  poor  dying  rate,”  where  millions  might  thrive  un¬ 
der  a  good  Government. 

The  villages  in  the  interior  are  for  the  most  part  built 
of  sun-dried  mud,  tho  sometimes  of  stone,  and  are  filthy 
and  squalid  beyond  all  description — dead  sheep  and 
donkeys  and  camels  lying  in  the  streets.  I  have  myself 
counted  in  one  street  of  a  little  village  more  than  a  dozen 
dead  animals,  which  the  inhabitants  were  too  unenter¬ 
prising  to  bury  or  to  haul  away. 

Very  naturally,  all  enterprise  and  energy  are  killed  out 
of  such  a  people  by  hundreds  of  years  of  misrule  and 
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oppression.  Why  should  a  man  strive  to  get  on  in  Ihe 
world,  when  he  knows  that  he  will  only  make  himself  by 
his  enterprise  the  special  prey  of  the  oppressor?  Wliy 
should  he  plant  an  orcliard  of  superior  fruit,  when  lie 
knows  that  the  ta.x  gatherer  will  get  the  lieet  of  it?  Why 
should  lie  try  to  improve  Iiie  worldly  condition  in  any 
way,  when  he  knows  that  unless  he  can  cover  up  his 
wealth  and  simulate  poverty,  he  will  but  become  the 
target  for  every  corrupt  and  unscrupulous  official? 

The  land  of  Turkey  has  been  picked  hare  ;  even  tbe  pin 
feathers  of  enterprise,  if  we  may  he  excused  the  expres¬ 
sion,  have  been  singed  off  by  a  rapacious  officialism  dur¬ 
ing  many  generations. 

And  now  these  centuries  of  atrocious  misrule  and 
almost  inconceivalile  corruption  are  crowned  by  tiie 
murder  and  the  pillage  and  the  wholesale  massacres, 
which  have  caused  the  blood  of  civilization  to  run  cold, 
outrages  that  will  mark  the  years  of  189.’;-'9G  with  such 
blots  as  no  other  years  have  known  for  many  centuries. 
Yet  the  civilized  world  allows  tlie  Great  Pow  ere,  each 
disarmed  against  the  Turk  by  their  mutual  jealousies,  to 
look  on  supinely  while  the  butchery  in  Armenia  never 
ceases.  Siill  the  Queen’s  speech,  read  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  the  year  189G,  talks  gingerly  about  the 
Sultans  promises  to  institute  reforms,  while  very  likely, 
at  the  very  moment  when  her  speech  was  read,  the  Sul¬ 
tan  8  hirelings  were  murdering  Christians,  pillaging 
their  property  and  firing  their  villages  ! 

What  willour  grandchildren  think  of  the  boasted  civ¬ 
ilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  How  will  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  happier  age  wiiich  is  to  come,  look  back  with 
shuddering  horror,  not  only  upon  the  deeds  enacted  in 
Turkey,  but  with  scarcely  less  horror,  upon  the  Christian 
nations  who  by  reason  of  their  insane  jealousy  of  one 
another,  permitted  those  atrocities,  which  they  might 
have  prevented. 

Alas,  that  this  century  should  be  known  not  only  as 
the  century  of  invention  and  discovery,  of  the  railway 
and  the  steamship,  and  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone, 
the  cen.ury  of  religious  progress  and  missionary  enter¬ 
prise,  the  century  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  young 
people’s  movements,  but  also  the  century,  stained  with 
the  deepest  dye  of  Christian  blood  of' which  the  great 
Christian  Powers  can  never  wash  their  hands  I 
God  grant  that  before  the  record  of  the  century  is 
closed,  before  the  Armenians  are  utterly  exterminated, 
and  no  faithful  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  are  left  to 
rescue,  Europe  and  America  may  awake  to  their  respon- 
sihilities  and  tardily  save  themselves  from  the  reproach¬ 
ful  fcorn  of  future  generations. 
adbubndalk.  Mass. 

TURKISH  OPPRESSION. 

ITS  UNIVERSAL,  CUMULATIVE  AND  EAR-EBACHINQ 
CHARACTER. 


BY  HERANT  MESEOB  KIEETCHJIAN, 
General  Secretary  ol  tne  Armenian  Relief  Asaociatlon. 


“The  oppressive  character  of  the  Government  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  with  respect  to  the  subject  races,”  is  a 
very  clear  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  The 
Independent  of  the  siiuation  in  the  country  known  as 
the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  a  character  that  is  important ; 
it  is  an  actually  existing  Government  that  counts,  and 
the  mischievous  results  of  that  Government  concern  tbe 
civilized  world  to-day  more  in  the  relation  to  the  “  sub¬ 
ject  races  ”  than  the  general  reformation  of  that  misrule 
itself.  The  question  is  not  so  complicated  as  vast ;  not 
requiring  so  much  skill  in  dealing  with  it  as  palient 
study  to  have  a  full  comprehension  of  the  main  factors 
entering  into  it  as  potent  influences. 

As  in  a  medical  examination,  so  in  this,  euphony  of 
diction  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  truth  ;  and  first,  the  “  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Turkish  Empire,”  as  it  is  to-day  and  has 
been  for  500  years,  is  only  Mohammedan  domination 
with  regard  to  the  non-Mohammedan  population  in  the 
country.  Secondly,  the  “subject  races”  are  only  slave 
population  and  prisoners  of  war  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  essen¬ 
tial  character  of  that  domination  over  those  races  has 
been  a  thorough  and  absolute  system  of  oppression. 

In  entering  upon  remarks  regarding  the  character  of 
that  oppression,  it  might  be  necessary  to  point  to  the 
proofs  of  the  above  statements  regarding  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  atnd  the  status  of  the  “  subject  races.”  For 
that  part,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  point  to  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Turkish  Government  through  every  step  of 
its  settled  existence  during  500  years.  Not  very  keen  in¬ 
sight  is  necessary,  either,  but  only  deliberate  study  and 
simple,  impartial  judgment,  to  convince  any  intelligent 
mind  of  the  justice  of  the  chargee. 

Tbe  character  of  the  oppression  of  the  Turkish  Gov-' 
ernment  must  be  tried  by  the  one  test  which  stands 
higher  than  all  theory  and  even  logical  inferences  ;  by 
that  test  which  has  the  stamp  of  the  highest  authority 
and  comes  with  the  power  of  a  prima  facie  evidence 
that  compels  conviction ;  “  By  their  fruits,  ye  shall 
know  them.”  The  timber  of  the  oak  is  what  tells,  and 
we  care  not  so  much  for  the  foliage  or  the  acorn.  The 
flower  of  the  rosebush  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  regarding 
the  result  of  the  gardener’s  work  ;  but  from  the  orchard 
we  expect  fruit,  and  by  its  fruit  we  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  husbandman’s  labor  and  of  the  wisdom  of  his  man¬ 
agement.  A  Government  is  not  for  exhibition.  It  is  not 
merely  to  make  history.  Before  the  judgment  bar  of 
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God  and  man  it  is  to  stand  and  bs  jiidgod  by  the  fruit  of 
its  intliiences  upon  human  life  ;  its  happine^s,  its  com¬ 
fort,  its  development — moral,  physical  and  intellectual. 
Judged  by  that  standard, 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  “subject  races,”  is  found  to  be  radically  and 
essentially  oppressive. 

The  Turkish  Government  is  basi’d  upon  the  Moham- 
medan  religion,  the  component  elements  of  which  are  the 
Sword  and  the  Koran.  While  for  half  a  century  Euro¬ 
pean  diplomats  have  been  deceiving  themselves  aLd  the 
civdized  world  that  the  K  )ran  could  cease  to  be  the  law 
that  regulated  the  movements  of  the  bsvord,  the  events 
of  the  past  >  ear  and  a  half  have  proved,  what  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Turkish  Government  has  long  ago  demon¬ 
strated,  that  the  Sword  and  Koran  are  united  so  that 
nothing  but  the  death  of  oue  or  the  other  can  put  them 
asunder.  If  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
could  be  induced  to  recognize  and  permit  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  “  Ottoman  Empire  ”  after  the  t>  pe  of  civilized 
governments,  where  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before 
the  law  is  the  basic  principle,  oppression  in  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  might  be  treated  as  a  disease  ;  but  as  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire  has  always  been,  aud  is  lo-day  a  “  Moham¬ 
medan  Empire,”  oppriSoion  of  the  Cnristian  and  the 
“  intidcl  ”  in  it  is  a  constitutional  quality. 

For  tnose  who  have  at  heart,  not  only  the  fate  of  the 
Christian  races  in  Tuikey  but  also  the  interests  of  civ¬ 
ilization  and  Christendom  at  large,  tnis  must  stand  as 
the  most  important  element  in  the  case,  namel> ,  that 
the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  when  true  to 
itself,  and  standing  upon  the  ground  of  its  highest  effi¬ 
ciency,  is  by  nature  destructive  of  those  forces  which 
make  for  righteousness  in  this  world,  and  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  which  is  counted  by  ibe  Arj  an  races  as 
the  hignesc  civiliziLion.  Ad  the  other  characteristics 
are  the  outcome  of  this  one  essential  fact,  and  will  be 
influenced  by  the  remedy  brought  to  bear  upon  this  root 
of  the  evil  itself. 

2.  Turkish  optressionis  universal.  It  oppresses  the 
“  subject  races  ”  m  all  places  and  in  all  their  relations. 
The  unalterable  disabilities  deny  them  justice  in  the 
courts,  assuring  immunity  to  the  robber  and  the  high¬ 
wayman  and  me  swindler,  if  he  is  only  a  Mohammedan. 
Toe  prosperity  of  the  Cnrisuan  races,  merchant  and 
artisan,  dependent  upon  justice  and  protection,  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  deplorable  minimum.  Poverty  is  the  high¬ 
way  open  before  every  Cnristian  community  ;  but  as 
taxation,  unremitting,  unlimited,  and  merciless,  is  also 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
drives  them  on  to  labor  incessantly  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil  as  far  as  possible.  In  spite  of  a  fertile 
soil  and  abundant  natural  resources,  therefore,  the 
“eubjtct  raCcs”  of  the  Turkish  Eiupire  are  under 
the  heel  of  a  grinding  oppression.  After  centuries  of 
honest,  toilsome  life,  in  sigut  of  the  golden  dawn  of  the 
world’s  greatest  century,  and  with  the  thunder  of  the 
chariot  wneels  of  modern  progress  in  their  ears,  the 
Christian  “subjects”  of  the  tfultan  are  there  today 
without  railroaus  or  even  highways,  without  any  “im¬ 
provements,”  ancient  or  modern,  in  science  or  art, 
agriculture  or  sanitation,  with  no  police  and  no  tire 
alarms,  no  water  works,  aud  no  house-lighting  or  street- 
liguLing  system  :  and  as  tbe  shadows  of  evening  descend 
the  entire  land  from  Ararat  to  the  Adriatic  sinks  into 
fitful  slumber,  unuer  tbe  black  wings  of  a  nigiit  of  terror 
and  insecurity  that  best  enables  weary  souls  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  felicity  of  a  hereafter  when  “  there  shall  be  no 
night  there.” 

The  universality  of  the  oppression  is  also  assured  by 
the  tact  that  the  Mohammedan  of  ail  condiuons,  how¬ 
ever  ignorant  or  auil  in  other  respects,  is  remarkably 
well  Versed  in  this  one  doctrine,  that  he  is  lord  aud  mas¬ 
ter  while  theCniiatiau  is  the  slave,  who  is  to  be  reminded 
of  his  suboidinate  condition  with  every  opportunity.  An 
intelligent  residence  of  any  length  of  lime  in  Turkey 
would  convince  one  of  this  almost  astounding  fact.  The 
Governor  and  the  Pasha,  as  true  Moslems,  have  never 
had  scruples  in  denying  justice  to  the  Christian,  in 
receiving  oribes  from  defenoant  and  p.ainiilf  alike,  in 
extending  their  pi'ot.ction  to  tue  murderers  of  men  and 
the  ravishtrs  of  women;  but  the  barbarous  Kurds  on 
the  mountains,  as  well  as  the  beggar  women  in  the 
streets  of  CousLantinople,  are  just  as  conscious  of  their 
privilege  in  this  direction  as  the  watchful  guardians 
of  Turkish  law  in  hign  places.  On  the  hills  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  above  iSalat,  on  a  sunny  aliernoon,  a 
Protestant  minister  was  out  walking  with  a  little  girl 
and  her  brother.  The  girl  was  dressed  after  the  fashion 
Qf  Europeans,  and  to  guard  her  eyes  from  the  bright 
sunlight  a  green  veil  covered  her  face.  There  were 
Turkish  villages  around,  and  a  group  of  Turkish  women 
were  passing  by.  Suadeniy  one  of  them  sprang  toward 
the  little  girl  and  snatched  the  veil  from  her  head,  and 
tore  it  into  shieds  with  ominous  mutierings  and  impre¬ 
cations.  The  veil  was  green,  the  sacred  color  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  to  be  w  orn  only  by  the  highest 
clergy.  How  could  the  child  of  the  accursed  “  Giaour  ” 
dale  to  go  about  under  its  shadow  I  Yeats  afterward, 
far  away  on  the  jagged  hight-t  of  Montenegro,  a  bridal 
party  of  Cnnstians  was  attacked,  as  reported  by  the 
British  Consul,  by  a  band  of  Turkish  ruffians.  They  cut 
the  bride  into  pieces,  half  killed  the  bridegroom,  taised 
a  funeral  pyre,  and  burned  the  dead  and  dying  under 
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tho  raya  of  the  setlingaun.  The  bride  had  worn  a  green 
velvet  jacket.  Away  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia  the 
Kurd'sh  Cnief  Uenjo,  upon  the  recovery  of  hia  son  from 
a  fatal  malady,  went  out  to  seek  a  thank  offering  to  the 
God  of  Heaven,  and  the  sacrifice  he  decided  upon  was 
the  lives  of  seven  Christian  priests.  Up  and  down 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
at  the  hands  of  mdlions  of  Mohammedans,  universal  op¬ 
pression  in  every  conceivable  shape  has  been  the  law 
for  the  “subject  races”  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

2.  The  oppression  of  the  Turk  is  cumulative.  Poverty 
and  ignorance  bring  degradation,  and  degradation  hard- 
ons  human  nature  ;  cruelty  becomes  an  instrument,  and 
lust  is  there  as  the  impelling  power.  Slowly,  steadily, 
from  villages  to  the  city,  from  the  cities  to  the  capital  of 
the  Empire,  the  great  tidal  waves  of  cruel  oppression 
have  brought  devastation  through  the  centuries,  and  once 
and  again  the  return  current  has  dashed  ittelf  against 
tbe  highlands  of  Armenia,  as  well  as  the  habiiations  of 
other  Christian  races,  and  opened  before  the  eyes  of 
Christendom  ghastly  pictures  of  blood  aud  destruction, 
that  to  ti.e  minds  of  tbe  uninitiated  have  appeared  as 
accidental  developments.  The  forces  of  this  evil  are 
there  always,  and  are  constantly  accumulating  their 
momentum.  It  is  a  farce  to  speak  of  inability  to  control 
fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  Government  or  the  Sultans 
of  Turkey.  It  were  just  as  reasonable  to  speak  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  man  to  avert  disaster,  who  loosens  a 
mighty  bowlder  from  the  mountain  bights  above  his 
village,  or  finds  the  entertainment  of  a  summer  day  by 
carving  a  cliannel  in  the  dam  above  the  city.  Sure 
enough,  the  ignorance  of  the  Mohammedan  disqualifies 
him  from  understanding  the  science  of  the  correlation  of 
forces  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Dsvil ;  but  of  thtir  nature 
he  is  not  ignorant,  and  glories  in  his  liberty  to  set  them 
moving  in  the  midst  of  tne  Christian  populations  of  the 
Empire. 

3.  And,  hence,  the  greatest  evil  of  Turkish  oppression 
is  its  far-reaching  character.  We  must  admit  that  tuere 
are  degrees  of  sin  and  evil ;  that  there  is  a  sin  against 
the  Spirit  which  far  out  weighs  many  transgressions, 
Tne  oppression  of  the  Mohammedan  Government  by  its 
universal,  cumulative  weight  has  crushed  and  is  now 
crushing  out  those  spiritual  qualities  which  make  the 
hber  of  true  humaa  souls.  No  one  who  believes  in  the 
soul  of  man  and  its  undying  worth,  could  fall  to  be 
appalled  at  the  sight  of  the  havoc  that  has  been  wrought 
upon  the  manhood  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  Turkey  in 
coBsequence  of  Mohammedan  oppression.  Degeneration 
and  uegradation  lose  their  significauce  here.  It  is 
spiritual  contagion  ;  it  is  intellectual  rottenness.  From 
early  cniiuhood,  tUousands  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Turkish  Government,  directly  or  indirectly  in  its 
employ,  are  led  to  seek  promotion  by  qualifying  to 
serve  men  whose  business  is  theft  and  corruption.  A 
pasha  or  governor  in  the  interior  seeks  an  accountaot  or 
a  treasurer,  not  to  render  accurate  accounts  to  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance,  but  to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which 
both  the  imperial  treasury  and  the  population  of  the 
district  can  be  robbed  in  a  manner  that  will  be  the  least 
open  to  detection  aud  the  most  profitable  for  tbe  private 
treasury  of  tne  Pasha  or  the  Governor  himself.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  the  Cnristian  youths  of  the  land,  naturally 
tne  most  intelligent  and  capable  among  them,  have 
been  for  centuries  trained  in  a  school  of  corruption  and 
villany,  to  oppress  their  own  countrymen,  as  the  servile 
tools  of  the  con  upt  officials  of  the  Government.  The 
most  approved  methods  of  fraud  and  bribery,  of  smug¬ 
gling  aud  wholesale  deceit  have,  therefore,  been  at  a 
high  premium  in  the  land  known  as  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire,  from  the  morning  that  the  Crescent  waved  over  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Constantine.  A  lie  is  disreputable 
if  It  falls  to  deceive.  It  has  the  double  reward  of  both 
remuneration  aud  promotion  to  higher  service  if  it  pre¬ 
vails.  How  blessed  the  Christian  under-secretaries  of 
the  Turkish  Foreign  Office,  when  they  return  with  the 
trophies  of  the  intellectual  scalps  of  the  astute  diplomats 
whom  Europe  sends  to  Constantinople  to  fish  for  facts 
in  the  awful  maelstrom  of  falsehoods  of  Turkish  diplo¬ 
macy.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  indeed,  that  there  are 
men  in  high  places  of  the  Cnristian  West  who  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  measuring  the  hideous  injustice 
and  oppression  of  all  the  Christian  races  in  Turkey,  only 
in  a  balance  where  houses,  farms  aud  bodies  of  men  and 
women  can  be  weighed.  We  have  been  asked  :  “  Oh  ! 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  is  surely  not 
intolerabie,  except  for  these  occasional  massacres,  which 
European  diplomacy  ought  to  prevent?”  and  the  answer 
is  :  “  No,  the  disasters  of  tire  and  sword  are  nothing 
compared  to  the  frightful  havoc  of  the  souls  of  men  that 
has  been  brought  with  an  iron  hand  and  a  persistent, 
unrelenting  compulsion  upon  the  Christian  races 
in  Turkey.”  TurkisU  Government,  which  is  mainly 
nothing  but  a  colossal  avalanche  of  corruption  and 
sensuality  overwhelming  the  peoples  of  Turkey, 
cannot  be  justly  qualified  by  any  definition 
that  falls  short  of  signifying  an  absolutely  unmiti- 
gaied  curse.  I  am  reminded  here  of  the  sterling  words 
of  the  golden- tong ued  propUet,  the  noble  Gladstone, 
who  stands  towering  above  British  mediocrity  in  these 
darks  days  of  ours;  “This  is  strong  language,  gentle¬ 
men,  but  language  must  be  strong  where  the  facts  are 
strong.”  We  are  told  that  the  condition  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Turkey  might  be  worse ;  they  might  have  been 
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exterminated.  It  surely  is  in  order  to  ask  here.  Where  is 
the  justice  of  it,  when  there  is  help  for  it?  What  right 
has  Europe  to  attend  to  the  balance  of  power  that  is 
kept  at  the  right  level  by  piling;  high  in  the  pan  of  the 
scale,  souls  of  men,  both  of  Turk  and  Christian,  laid  low 
with  the  contagion  of  corruption  and  the  rottenness  of 
all  iniquity  combined,  in  order  that  they  may  serve  as 
dead-weights?  And  the  iniquity  of  this  condition  and 
the  awful  responsibility  at  the  door  of  tlwse  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it,  is  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  “subject  races”  under  the  Government  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  have  been  striving  and  struggling 
through  all  these  years  of  subjection,  for  a  higher  man¬ 
hood,  nourished  by  the  abundance  of  good  works,  and 
especially  at  the  touch  ^f  Western  civilization,  have 
been  aspiring  for  their  highest  possibilities,  as  individual 
men  and  as  nations. 

This  qualification  of  the  oppression  of  the  Turkish 
Government  is  especially  justifiable  and  unavoidable 
because, 

4.  An  essential  factor  in  the  character  of  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Turkish  Government  is  its  hopelessaess. 
Some  one  wrote  upon  a  prison  wall  tbe  gamut  of  nation¬ 
al  degeneration.  It  went  down  from  wealth  and  pride 
to  war  and  poverty,  and  then  started  on  a  return  tide  of 
industry  and  prosperity  back  over  the  same  path.  If  there 
is  any  correctness  in  this  itinerary,  it  must  have  counted 
upon  rapid  transit  not  to  give  time  for  pride  and  poverty 
to  leave  an  impression  upon  the  soul  of  the  nation.  Tbe 
universal,  accumulative  and  all-pervading  flood  of  Turk¬ 
ish  oppression  has  torn  up  and  borne  down  with  it  every 
single  anchorage  and  mooring  of  virtue  and  manhood 
for  the  ship  of  State,  so  that  no  returning  tide  is  ever 
possible  for  it.  Action  and  reaction,  with  increasing 
rapidity  even  through  the  past  fifty  years,  have  brought 
disastrous  loss  in  all  directions  ;  so  that  Turkey  has  lo- 
day  less  money,  less  manhood,  less  wisdom,  less  patriot¬ 
ism  and  less  confidence  in  itself.  Only  one  power  rises 
in  the  midst  of  universal  degeneration,  and  that  is  tbe 
rampant  spirit  of  desperate  and  malignant  oppression. 

In  the  midst  of  the  colossal  calamity  of  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  innocent  people  murdered  in  cold  blood,  villages 
and  cities  laid  in  ashes,  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
and  death  from  exposure  to  the  cold  blasts  of  a  highland 
winter,  civilized  nations  of  the  world  stand  appalled 
and  appear  to  consider  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  as 
insurmountable.  But  it  is  not  so.  First,  there  is  the  hope, 
if  hope  it  may  be  called,  in  the  principle  that  evil 
destroys  itself,  while  the  good  rises  strong  with  the 
power  of  self-propagation  with  every  morning’s  sun. 

The  Turk  is  destroying  himself.  His  government  of 
oppression  is  as  great  a  curse  to  himself  as  to  the 
Christian  ;  and  Europe,  in  permitting  and  well-nigh 
supporting  that  oppression,  has  been  as  great  a  criminal 
against  the  Turk  as  against  the  Christian.  What  is 
wanted,  therefore,  for  the  Christian  “subject  races”  in 
Turkey,  languishing  under  the  cruel  yoke  of  this  mur¬ 
derous  oppression,  is  protection.  If  the  Christian  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Europe  are  unwilling  as  yet  to  separate  the 
Sword  and  the  Koran,  they  are  surely  in  honor  bound 
to  extend  tbe  protection  they  so  easily  can  extend  to  the 
Cnristian  population  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  practi¬ 
cally  isolate  tbe  Mohammedan  with  his  Sword  and  bis 
Koran.  That  is  the  efificieLt  remedy  of  the  situation 
and  one  which,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity, 
honor  and  civilization,  all  believers  in  human  rights  can 
demana  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  power  to 
apply  it.  Pure  air  and  good  soil  are  tbe  best  disinfect¬ 
ants.  Before  the  swelling  tide  of  Christian  civilization, 
with  its  bracing  atmosphere  of  justice  and  liberty,  and 
the  healthful  soil  of  industry  and  continued  well  doing, 
the  Mohammedan  oppression  will  be  driven  away  as  the 
floating  clouds  and  pestilential  miasma  are  blown  away 
before  the  breath  of  the  mighty  North  wind,  and  nature 
blossoms  into  full  life  in  the  warm  light  of  Heaven. 

New  Yobk  City.  _ 

THE  ARMENIANS— WHO  ARE  THEY? 


THEIR  RELIGION,  OCCEPATIOS,  HABITS  OP  LIFE,  INTEL¬ 
LIGENCE,  STRENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS. 

BY  JAMES  D.  BARTON,  D.D., 

Secretary  of  tne  American  Board. 

According  to  Armenian  histories,  the  first  chief  of 
the  Armenians  was  Hark,  the  son  of  Togarmah,  the 
son  of  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japheih,  the  son  of  Noah.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  tbe  Armenians  to  this  day  call 
themselves  Haik,  their  language  “  Haiaren,”  and  their 
country  “  Haiasdan.”  “Armenia”  and  “Armenian” 
are  words  which  cannot  be  spelled  with  Armenian  char¬ 
acters  or  easily  pronounced  by  that  people.  That  name 
was  given  them  and  their  country  by  outside  nations  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prowess  of  one  of  their  kings,  Aram,  the 
seventh  from  Haik. 

Probably  this  people  is  composed  of  the  resultant  of 
strong  Aryan  tribes  overrunning  and  conquering  the 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Armenians,  and  which 
was  then  possessed  by  primitive  Turanian  populations. 
Subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  conquest  and  invasion  the 
borders  of  Armenia  have  fluctuated.  Lake  Van  has 
always  been  within  the  kingdom,  and  the  capital  has 
usually  remained  during  their  highest  prosperity  at  the 
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city  of  Van.  They  have  had  a  1od]j;  line  of  kings  of 
valor  and  renown.  They  were  an  independent  nation 
blit  with  varying  dogroea  of  power  until  a.d.  ia75,  when 
they  became  completely  a  subject  people.  Since  that 
time  their  country  has  been  under  the  (iovernments  of 
Uiissia,  Persia  and  Turkey,  far  the  larger  portion  being 
in  Turkey.  During  the  years  of  tlieir  greatest  prosperi¬ 
ty,  from  600  B.c.  to  about  400  a.d.,  this  nation  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes, 
Persians,  Greeks  and  Komans. 

There  are,  perhaps,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  Armenians  in  Turkey,  Kussia  and  Persia.  In  the 
absence  of  accurate  records  we  must  be  content  with  a 
mere  estimate,  based  upon  observations  and  inadequate 
Government  returns.  In  no  extended  district  do  they 
comprise  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  every¬ 
where  mingled  with  and  surrounded  by  Kurds  and  Turks. 
The  Armenians  are  forbidden  to  carry  or  possess  arms 
under  severe  penalties,  while  the  other  races  are  armed, 
many  of  them,  by  the  Government. 

Armenian  histories  relate  that,  soon  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  Abgar,  the  King  of  Armenia,  with  his 
court,  accepted  Christianity.  This  was  short  lived,  how¬ 
ever  ;  but  in  the  third  century,  a.d. ,  under  the  leadership 
of  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  the  Armenian  people,  as  a 
nation,  became  Christian.  This  was  the  first  nation  to 
adopt  Christianity  as  a  national  religion.  The  Church 
was  called  “  Gregorian”  by  those  outside,  but  “  Loosa- 
vochagan”  by  the  Armenians,  the  word  meaning  “Il¬ 
luminator,”  the  name  given  to  Gregory.  The  Gregorians 
and  Greeks  worked  in  harmony  in  the  great  councils  of 
the  Church  until  451.  At  the  fourth  Ecumenical  Council, 
which  met  at  Chalcedon  that  year,  the  Gregorian  Church 
separated  from  the  Greek  upon  the  so  called  Monophj  site 
doctrine,  the  former  accepting  and  the  latter  rejecting  it. 
Since  then  the  Gregorian  Church  has  been  distinctly  and 
exclusively  an  Armenian  national  Church. 

The  organization  and  control  of  the  Cburch  is  essen¬ 
tially  Episcopal.  The  spiritual  head  is  aCatholicos  ;  but 
in  addition  to  him  there  is  a  Patriarch,  whose  office 
bears  largely  upon  the  political  side  of  the  national  life  as 
related  to  the  Ottoman  Government.  There  are  three  of 
the  former  residing  in  the  order  of  their  importance  at 
Echmiadzin,  in  Russia,  Aghtamar,  on  an  island  in  Lake 
Van,  and  at  Sis  in  Cilicia,  each  with  his  own  diocese. 
There  are  two  of  the  latter  residing  at  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem.  There  are  nine  grades  of  Armenian 
clergy. 

The  Bible  was  translated  into  their  language  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Owing  to  a  change  in  the 
spoken  tongue  the  Bible  became  a  dead  book  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  altho  it  was  constantly  read  at  their  church  services. 
As  the  priests  fcarcely  ever  understood  the  Scripture 
which  they  read,  Christian  doctrines  were  kept  alive  by 
oral  teachings  ;  but  the  restraint  upon  life  which  pure 
Christianity  exercises  was  largely  removed.  They 
blindly  accept  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  They  have 
many  large,  fine  churches,  some  of  which  are  several 
hundred  years  old. 

This  nation  "has  suffered  great  persecutions  for  its 
faith  during  the  last  eleven  centuries,  but  with  wonder¬ 
ful  patience  and  endurance  has  clung  to  the  old  beliefs 
and  forms  of  worship.  Mission  work  was  begun  among 
them  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  the  Church  the 
Bible  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  people,  in  order  that 
its  teachings  might  reform  the  Church  and  the  nation. 

The  Armenian  nature  is  essentially  religious.  Born 
into  the  Church,  its  customs,  traditions  and  teachings 
have  large  influence  over  the  life.  Altho  much  of  their 
teachings  and  many  of  their  customs  are  based  upon 
mere  traditions  and  are  not  in  accord  with  the  enlight¬ 
ened,  educated  Christianity  of  the  West,  nevertheless 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  few  months  thousands 
among  them  have  deliberately  chosen  death,  with  terrible 
torture,  to  life  and  Islam,  shows  that  among  them  there 
exists  much  essential  Christian  faith.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  old  Church  has  been  greatly  enlight¬ 
ened  and  elevated  by  the  mission  schools  and  colleges 
planted  in  their  country,  and  the  evangelistic  work 
carried  on  among  them.  They,  too,  in  imitation  of  the 
evangelical  branch  of  their  nation,  have  organized 
schools,  accepted  the  Bible  in  the  spoken  language,  and 
introduced  into  their  church  worship  many  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  Christian  instruction  used  by  the  Christian  Church 
all  over  the  world. 

The  Armenians’  greatest  enemy  outside  of  Islam  is 
their  incompatibility  of  character.  They  cannot  agree 
among  themselves.  "Haikvoch  mtapan.”  (“  Armenians 
cannot  agree”)  is  one  of  their  many  proverbs.  This  is 
their  national  weakness.  Owing  to  this  fact,  which  led 
to  internal  jealousies  and  bickerings  and  strife,  during 
the  period  of  their  most  successful  national  life,  they 
were  weakened,  then  disrupted,  and  finally  completely 
subjugated.  This  characteristic  has  constantly  appeared 
in  the  management  of  their  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and 
the  Turks  in  order  to  control  them  have  made  great  use 
of  this  weakness,  playing  one  party  off  against  another. 
The  source  of  this  national  weakness  lies  in  their  jealousy 
of  imagined  or  actual  rivals.  Suspicious  of  each  other 
and  jealous  of  competition,  the  race  has  been  broken  up 
into  factions  which  has  rendered  impossible  anything 
like  a  national  growth  or  unity,  and  has  made  it  easy  for 
the  ruling  Turk  to  keep  them  in  complete  subjection. 
Many  times  the  Armenians  themselves  have  been  the 
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most  etfcctive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  their  diplo¬ 
matic  rulers  in  checking  national  progress. 

Owing  to  this  fact,  if  for  no  other  reason,  a  plan  for  a 
general  revolution  upon  the  part  of  the  Armenians  could 
lead  only  to  exposure  and  failure.  The  most  intelligent 
have  from  the  first  fully  understood  this,  and  have  dep¬ 
recated  any  agitation  which  must  necessarily  end  in 
disaster.  The  advocates  of  revolution  have  almost 
invariably  been  men  of  narrow  views  and  no  leadership 
in  the  nation  at  large,  who  have,  outside  of  Turkey, 
organized  rival  societies  to  collect  money  from  credulous 
Armenians  to  the  credit  of  their  own  personal  bank 
account  and  for  the  injury  of  their  protesting  people  in 
Turkey.  This  same  characteristic  would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  day  for  the  Armenians  to  be  self-governing. 

The  Armenians  are  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  Eastern  Turkey.  In  Western  Turkey  their  only 
riv'als  are  the  Greeks.  They  far  outclass  their  Moham¬ 
medan  rulers  in  the  desire  for  general  and  liberal 
education  and  in  their  ability  to  attain  to  genuine  schol¬ 
arship.  During  the  last  twenty  years  few  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  and  in  England 
have  failed  to  have  Armenians  among  their  pupils,  and 
the  rank  which  they  have  usually  taken  is  most  credita¬ 
ble  to  the  race. 

The  popularity  of  Euphrates  College,  in  Harpfit,  and  of 
Central  Turkey  College,  at  Aintab,  whose  students  are 
almost  exclusively  Armenians,  as  well  as  Anatolia  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Marsovan,  and  Robert  College,  at  Constantinople, 
which  have  many  Armenians  among  their  students, 
taken  together  with  the  fact  that  large  sums  are  paid 
each  year  by  the  people  for  the  education  of  their  sons 
and  daughters,  all  proves  that  in  addition  to  the  ability 
to  advance  mentally  there  is  a  strong  desire  upon  the 
part  of  the  Armenians  for  general  enlightenment.  Bi¬ 
lingual  from  childhood,  and  many  of  them  trilingual, 
they  learn  languages  easily.  Their  general  tendency  is 
to  prefer  metaphysical  studies,  being  inclined  rather  to 
the  speculative  in  their  manner  of  thought.  They  have 
taken  readily  to  the  idea  of  female  education,  and  the 
three  colleges  for  girls  in  Turkey  are  among  her  most 
popular  evangelical  institutions.  .These  are  largely 
patronized  by  the  Armenians.  This  nation  has  produced 
many  well-known  scholars,  which  fact,  taken  together 
with  the  general  high  standard  of  scholarship  among 
her  students,  and  the  eager  desire  prevalent  among  the 
people  for  a  liberal  education,  shows  that  the  race  intel¬ 
lectually  compares  favorably  with  the  most  favored 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  Armenians  are  the  farmers,  artisans,  tradesmen 
and  bankers  of  Eastern  Turkey.  They  have  strong 
commercial  instincts  and  mature  ability,  and,  being  in¬ 
dustrious  withal,  have  made  much  progress  in  all  these 
lines.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  restrictions  placed  upon 
them  by  the  Turkish  Government,  in  the  form  of  general 
regulations  and  excessive  taxes,  in  some  parte  of  Turkey 
the  leading  business  operations  are  largely  in  their 
hands.  In  some  sections  of  the  vilayets  of  Harpfit  and 
Diarbekir,  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  land  was  owned 
almost  entirely  by  Moslems,  but  rented  and  farmed  by 
the  Armenians.  At  that  time  the  Armenians  were  not 
permitted  to  possess,  to  any  extent,  the  soil.  Lack  of 
industry  upon  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans  and  the 
acquirement  of  property  upon  the  part  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  largely  by  emigration  to  the  United  States,  have 
led  the  Turks  to  sell  their  ancient  estates  to  Armenians, 
who  are  supplied  with  funds  from  their  friends  who  are 
working  in  thii  country.  The  careful  management  of 
the  property  thus  acquired  led  to  the  advancement  of 
the  proprietor  farmer,  while  the  one  from  whom  the  land 
was  purchased  was  left  without  an  income. 

While  the  Turks  in  many  of  the  principal  cities 
where  Armenians  dwell,  own  most  of  the  shops,  the 
renters  are  largely  Armenians.  An  intelligent  Turkish 
Governor  once  told  the  writer  that  if  the  Armenians 
should  suddenly  emigrate  or  be  expelled  from  Eastern 
Turkey,  the  Moslem  would  necessarily  follow  soon,  as 
there  was  not  enough  commercial  enterprise  and  ability 
coupled  with  industry  in  the  Turkish  population  to  meet 
the  absolute  needs  of  the  people. 

The  Armenian,  while  industrious  and  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  takes  very 
readily  to  a  new  trade.  When  emigrating  to  foreign 
countries  he  easily  adapts  himself  to  his  new  surround¬ 
ings  and  does  creditable  service  in  almost  any  line  of 
work.  This  adaptability,  together  with  a  tendency  to 
hold  on  to  a  line  once  begun,  has  given  a  stable  character 
to  the  nation. 

The  Armenian  is  domestic  in  his  habits  and  aspira¬ 
tions  and  not  military.  In  the  early  history  of  the  race 
we  do  not  find  much  written  of  their  conquests.  They 
did  not  go  outside  of  their  borders,  as  a  general  thing,  to 
conquer  their  neighbors.  While  not  lacking  in  physical 
courage  and  prowess  in  war  when  called  to  defend  their 
country  against  invasion,  they  did  not  seek  to  conquer. 
Sometimes  in  driving  back  an  aggressive  foe  they  car¬ 
ried  the  war  into  his  territory  and  levied  upon  it  for  in¬ 
juries  received ;  yet  it  never  seems  to  have  been  their 
ambition  to  be  a  great  nation  ruling  over  conquered 
races.  Their  chief  ambition  appears  to  have  been  to 
possess  in  quiet  their  beloved  fatherland,  “  hairenik," 
where  they  might  worship  God  according  to  the  demands 
of  their  own  national  Church.  To-day  they  have  no  de¬ 
sire  of  conquest  or  ambition  to  rule.  Their  greatest 
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wiah  ia  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  without  feur  the  hleteing 
of  their  aimple  domeatic  life,  together  withtlie  privilegea 
of  worahip  and  education  and  the  opportunity  to  i>088ee8 
in  peace  the  fruits  of  their  frugal  industry.  The 
Armenian  lovea  his  children  and  is  most  closely  attached 
to  his  home.  When  he  emigrates  it  is  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trade  and  gain.  His  heart’s  a  flection  centers  in 
the  old  rude  home  to  which  he,  if  uuprevenied,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  rejoin  his  loved  ones.  In  all  his  native  land  the 
city  or  village  of  his  birth  is  the  dearest  spot  on  earth. 

The  Armenians  are  most  simple  and  frugal  in  their 
manner  of  life.  Uncomplaining  and  generally  cheerful, 
they  continue  their  occupations,  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  their  fathers  without  desire  for  change.  The 
son  of  the  carpenter  is  a  carpenter  content  with  the  adz 
and  saw,  and  the  shoemaker  sticks  to  his  last  without  a 
thought  of  being  anything  else  so  long  as  that  trade 
serves  him.  The  home  life  is  patriarchal,  the  father 
ruling  the  household,  and  the  sons  bringing  their  wives 
to  the  paternal  roof.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
father  the  oldest  son  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
family.  The  aged  are  held  in  high  esteem,  and  their 
counsel  sought  and  honored.  The  women  occupy  infe¬ 
rior  positions,  the  nation  copying  many  customs  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them  from  the  Turas  among  whom  they  live. 
They  are  not  an  immoral  race,  but  are  inclined  to  drink 
wine  which  is  a  cheap  product  of  their  country. 

Thus  we  have  a  race  old  in  national  history  when  Al¬ 
exander  invaded  the  East ;  and  with  its  star  of  Empire 
turning  toward  decline  when  the  Caesars  were  at  the 
hight  of  their  power;  a  nation  not  mingling  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  men  and  women  of  another  faith  and  blood 
now  as  pure  in  its  descent  from  the  undiscovered  ances¬ 
tors  of  nearly  three  decades  of  centuries  ago  as  the  He¬ 
brews  stand  unmixed  with  Gentile  blood ;  with  a  lan¬ 
guage,  a  literature,  a  national  Church,  distinctively  its 
own,  and  yet  a  nation  without  a  country,  without  a 
government,  without  a  protector  or  a  friend  in  all  God’s 
world.  This  is  not  because  it  has  sinned,  but  because  it 
has  been  terribly  sinned  against ;  not  because  of  its  in¬ 
tellectual  or  moral  or  physical  weakness,  but  because  it 
has  little  to  oiier  in  return  for  the  service,  which  the 
common  brotherhood  of  man  among  nations  should 
prompt  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world  to  render. 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  GREEK  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  SULTAN. 


THEIR  NUMBERS,  LIFE,  CONDITION,  AND  REGARD  FOR  ED¬ 
UCATION-LACK  OP  UNION  AMONG  SUB^JECT  RACES. 

BY  EDWIN  A.  GROSVENOR, 

Professor  of  European  History  in  AmUerst  College. 

The  term  Greek  is  employed  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
with  two  distinct  meanings.  As  commonly  used  it  in¬ 
dicates  merely  a  communicant  of  the  Greek  or  Orthodox 
Eastern  Cburch,  and  distinguishes  him  from  a  Catholic 
or  Protestant  or  Mussulman.  Thus  it  applies  to  Ser¬ 
vians,  Rfimanians  or  the  temporarily  schismatic  Bui 
garians  as  well  as  to  persons  of  Greek  nationality.  In  a 
more  accurate  and  restricted  sense  it  designates  only 
Greeks  by  blood,  who  according  to  their  political  rela¬ 
tions  may  be  considered  in  two  classes.  Members  of  the 
first  class  are  by  birth  or  naturalization  citizens  of  free 
Greece,  tho  residing  in  Turkey.  They  apply  to  them¬ 
selves  the  grand  old  name  of  Hellenes.  Members  of  the 
second  class  are  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  are  common¬ 
ly  called  Romaioi,  tho  sometimes  laying  claim  to  the 
more  classic  appellation  of  their  free  kinsmen.  It  is  ex¬ 
clusively  of  the  second  class  that  this  article  treats. 

In  the  Ottoman  Empire  any  estimate  of  numbers  has 
generally  only  the  value  of  conjecture.  There  are 
doubtless  3,000,000  Greeks  scattereu  through  European, 
Asiatic  and  African  Turkey.  Tuey  themselves  claim  a 
million  more.  Wherever  there  is  business  to  be  done 
and  a  fortune  to  be  acquired,  there  the  Greek  may  be 
found.  Still,  as  in  ancient  times,  he  loves  best  nearness 
to  the  sea.  There  his  adventurous  maritime  and  com¬ 
mercial  activity  has  fullest  scope.  A  fringe  of  Greek 
population  lines  every  shore  of  the  Empire,  densest  along 
the  entire  western  coast  of  the  ASgean.  Wherever  the 
stranger  quits  his  steamer,  as  he  follows  the  vast  pe¬ 
riphery  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Colchis  of  Jason  and  the 
Trapesus  of  Xsnophon  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Alexandretta,  he  will  be  rowed  to  shore  by  a 
Greek  boatman,  will  eat  and  sleep  in  a  Greek  locanda, 
will  present  his  bill  of  exchange  to  a  Greek  banker,  and 
will  find  in  every  department  of  interest  and  activity 
the  omnipresent,  restless  Greek.  At  Smyrna,  “the 
Pearl  of  the  Orient,”  there  are  135,000,  and  twice  as 
many  at  Constantinople. 

The  storied  islands  of  the  .Egean  are  so  profoundly 
Hellenic  in  classic  and  medieval  associations  that  it  re¬ 
quires  a  wrench  of  imagination  to  realize  that  nearly 
every  one  save  the  Cyclades  beloogs  to  the  Sultan.  There 
the  population  is  strikingly  pure  and  unmixed.  Some¬ 
times  no  foreign  residents  are  to  be  seen,  except  a  Turk¬ 
ish  Governor,  a  custom  house  official  or  two,  and  half  a 
score  of  zaptiehs  and  soldiers.  Where  Greek  influence 
dominates,  a  reliable  census  is  often  taken.  At  Samos, 
whose  tiny  capital,  Vathy,  was  the  first  city  in  the  East 
to  introduce  the  electric  light,  m  1894  there  were  48,066 
inhabitants,  of  whom  only  forty-nine  were  foreigners. 
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South  of  Kheitiloul  iiouruoii,  the  aucieiit  Sacrum  Promou- 
toriuiu  of  Lycia,  is  the  tluy  archipelago  of  the  Poute  Nesoi, 
the  Five  Islands,  which  a  foreign  foot  has  rarely  touched, 
and  where  dialect,  habits  and  ideas  have  been  little  mo<li- 
tied  in  two  thousand  years,  lu  such  places  ihe  (iieek  is 
best  studied  and  unilerstood.  It  is  marvelous  how  there 
the  centuries  before  the  (Jhristiau  era  seem  repeated  lu 
this  nineteenth  century.  The  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  and 
Salem  in  Massachusetts  differ  many  fold  more  from  the 
Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  in  facial  expression,  thought  and 
character  than  do  these  Greeks,  subjects  of  the  Ottoman 
Government,  from  the  classic  race  of  which  we  read  in  our 
text-books.  1  have  seen  physical  types  at  Peme  ^Jesoi  and 
Samos  similar  in  artistic  appearance  and  ecjual  m  statu¬ 
esque  perfection  toaujlhiug  which  ancient  sculpture  nas 
handed  down.  Here,  too,  may  bo  touud  every  virtue  and 
every  frailty  whicn  marked  their  remote  progenitors. 

In  the  tinancial,  social  and  diplomatic  lite  of  the  Empire 
the  Greeks,  despite  their  inferior  rank  as  rayahs,  or  sub¬ 
jects,  exercise  wide  intiueuce  amt  have  attained  distinction. 
In  the  heart  of  Stambul  they  monopolize  whole  streets  of 
the  gland  bazar.  More  than  all  ocner  native  bankers  they 
control  the  markets  and  hold  the  purse-striugs.  Tne  chief 
physician  of  tne  Sultan,  Dr.  Spiridon  Mavroyeni  Pasha,  is 
a  Greek.  So,  too,  are  many  leading  instructois  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  College  of  Galata  Serai  ;  also  in  the  Military  School 
of  Medicine,  where,  in  a  faculty  of  nearly  torty  learned 
men,  Dr.  Alexaudros  Zoeros  Pasha  is  the  professor  of  high¬ 
est  rank.  The  Ottoman  Ambassador  at  London  is  the 
Greek  Kostakis  Antopoulos  Pasha,  and  at  W  asniogtou  the 
Greek  Mavroyeni  Bey.  Three  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
Ottoman  Senate,  a  distinguished  body  with  purely  honor¬ 
ary  duties,  are  Greeks.  Tne  nation  is  still  more  honored 
by  its  illustrious  philanthropists,  tne  Zappas,  tne  Zariphis, 
the  Zographos,  the  Stoyaaovitches,  who&e  hearts  and 
purses  are  always  open  to  every  worthy  caute. 

The  one  characteristic,  common  to  the  dweller  on  the 
mainland  and  the  island,  distiuguiahing  all,  regardless  of 
wealth  and  standing,  is  a  strong,  almost  superstitious,  uni¬ 
versal  reverence  lor  education.  1  have  seen  Greeks  with 
blue  eyes  and  red  hair,  with  a  Roman  nose,  or  a  nose  un¬ 
questionably  pug,  and  some  who  were  neither  vivacious 
nor  energetic ;  but  I  never  saw  one  yet  who  did  not  cherish 
a  profound  veneration  for  what  he  considered  leaining. 
Even  their  piety,  in  their  peculiar  form  of  devotion  to  cere¬ 
monial  and  dogma,  is  not  so  accentuated  as  their  reverence 
for  education.  So,  in  the  advance  of  education  over  the 
Empire,  they  have  led  the  van  by  tbeir  parish  and  higner 
schools  and  by  their  syllogoi,  or  literary  institutions,  ibis 
Impulse  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  tho  most  marked  during  the  last  htty  years. 

In  his  own  eyes  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  those  of  the 
Ottoman,  the  Greek  occupies  a  peculiar  political  position 
different  from  that  of  the  other  non-Moslem  subjects  of 
the  Porte.  Not  that  he  enjoys  greater  privi  leges  or  a  closer 
approach  to  equality  with  his  master.  One  of  the  incura¬ 
ble  evils,  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  Islam,  is  that  there 
cannot  be  a  real  equality  of  rights  and  obligations  between 
the  Mussulman  and  the  non-Mussulman  subjects  of  a 
Mussulman  ruler,  whether  he  be  emir  or  shah  or  sultan  or 
caiipb.  The  political  principals  and  procedure  of  a  Mussul¬ 
man  Btate,  if  consistent,  must  be  based  upon  the  Cheri,  or 
sacred  law  of  the  Koran.  According  to  tnat  law,  between 
tbe  status  of  the  believer,  on  whom  the  true  light  has 
shined,  and  of  the  non  believer,  the  yiaour,  the  infidel,  still 
in  the  darkness  of  error,  an  impassable  political  gulf  is 
fixed.  To  seek  to  cross  it  is  to  attempt  not  only  tlie  im¬ 
possible,  but  the  illogical  and  absurd.  When  Musiapha 
Ill,  Selim  HI  and  Manmoud  II  the  Great,  blown  on  by  an 
Occidental  breath,  sought  to  introduce  “■  reforms when 
Sultan  Abd-ul  Meojid  endeavored,  by  the  Hail  Cfierif  of 
Gul  Khaneh,  in  1839,  and  by  the  Idali  B.uma\)0{xn  of  1856 
to  put  all  his  subjects  on  a  common  footing  ;  when  Abd  ul 
Hamid  11,  his  son,  the  present  sovereign,  undertook,  by 
the  constitution  of  1877,  to  blend  them  all  in  one  organic 
whole  under  the  common  name  of  Ottoman,  eacn  monarch 
was  attempting  to  fuse  tire  and  water.  For  the  Greek, 
the  Armenian,  the  Jew,  tbe  fire-worshipper,  there  is,  if  the 
Mussulman  State  be  not  false  to  the  very  law  of  its  being, 
nothing  possible  or  to  be  hoped  but  equal,  abject  inferior¬ 
ity. 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  Greeks  is  an  affair  of  his¬ 
toric  seniiment  rather  than  of  practical  moment.  It  was 
their  Byzantine  or  Greek  Empire  which  the  Ottomans  had 
finally  overthrown  after  the  successive  assaults  of  over 
one  bundled  years.  It  was  their  own  worid-reuowned 
metropolis,  Constantinople,  which  Mohammed  11  the 
Conqueror  made  his  capital  in  1453,  and  which  to  the 
present  day  has  been  the  center  and  heart  of  the  Ottoman 
power.  Once  before  in  the  past,  from  1204  to  1261,  that 
capital  had  been  held  by  still  more  barbarous  and  intoler¬ 
ant  foreigners ;  yet  alter  fifty  seven  years  of  dispossession 
the  Greek  Empire  was  restored  to  its  own.  The  four  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  since  the  last  Byzantine  emperor  was 
stricken  down  by  tbe  Janizaries  of  Mohammed  II  is, 
indeed,  a  longer  period.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  seem 
interminable  to  a  race  with  whom  authentic  history  is 
reckoned  as  beginning  almost  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Every  Greek,  as  he  treads  the  tortuous  streets  along  tbe 
Golden  Horn  and  the  Bosporus,  regards  his  people  as  the 
successor,  as  well  as  the  predecessor,  of  the  Ottomans  in 
the  ownership  of  Constantinople.  In  that  strange  oblivi¬ 
ousness  to  the  flight  of  time,  characteristic  of  the  Greek, 
the  distant  past  seems  the  borderland  of  to  day,  and 
Alexander,  Justinian  and  the  Basils  are  almost  contempo¬ 
raries  of  each  other  and  of  himself.  Constantine  XIII  is  a 
nearer  and  more  definite  personality  to  him  than  Wash¬ 
ington  is  to  us.  So  the  period  occupied  by  the  Turks  in 
Europe  appears  an  interregnum  between  two  legitimate 
reigns,  and  both  of  those  reigns  are  bis. 

After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  the  Greek  nation 
and  Church  were  alike  without  a  representative.  The 
Emperor  had  been  slain.  The  Patriarch  Athanasios  II  had 
disappeared,  and  his  fate  is  still  a  mystery.  All  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  had  survived  the  siege  and  had  escape^ 


captivity,  sought  to  flee  from  the  city.  Save  as  his  exult- 
aut  soldiers  crowded  the  thoroughfares,  Mohammed  looked 
forth  on  a  deserted  towu.  That  he  might  bring  back  the 
fugitives  aud  allay  the  terrors  of  the  vauquished,  he  pub- 
li.shed  a  lirnmu  wherein  he  promised  the  Greeks  the  free 
exercise  of  their  rellgiou  and  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  such  property  as  they  still  retained.  He  ordereil  the 
few  surviving  bishops  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new 
patriarch  ia  accordance  with  their  time  houored  custom. 
Never  was  a  Christian  prelate  chosen  to  high  ecclesiastical 
station  in  a  more  fearful  time  or  summoned  to  more  ardu¬ 
ous  or  more  dangerous  duties.  The  united  voice  of  the 
trembling  bishops  designated  George  the  Scholarios  as 
their  head.  The  Sultan  ordered  that  the  same  ceremonial 
of  investiture  be  observed  as  under  tbe  emperors.  He  en¬ 
tertained  the  new  Patriarch  at  a  formal  banquet,  bestowed 
upon  him  a  jeweled  scepter,  promised  him  his  constant 
protection,  and  on  his  departure  attended  him  to  the  outer 
door.  Clad  in  a  robe  of  honor,  seated  upon  a  war  horse, 
accompanied  by  all  the  Ottoman  grandees,  tbe  Scholarios, 
now  Patriarch  Gennadios  II,  traversed  the  city  in  state  to 
the  new  patriarchate.  He  bore  with  him  the  written 
promise  of  the  Sultan  (1)  that  no  person  should  in  any  wise 
interfere  with  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  Patriarch,  (2) 
tliat  the  Patriarch  and  all  the  bishops  should  be  exempt 
from  tribute,  (3j  that  the  churches,  not  already  converted 
into  mosques,  should  be  retained  by  the  Christiansin  peace 
and  safety,  (4J  that  weddings,  funerals  and  all  other  Chris 
tian  rites  should  be  solemnized  freely  and  without  inter¬ 
ference,  (5)  that  the  Christians  should  observe  Easter  aud 
all  the  other  religious  festivals  with  perfect  freedom  and 
the  utmost  pomp.  These  promises,  sometimes  evaded, 
sometimes  enlarged,  have  been  as  well  kept  from  that  day 
to  this  as  such  stipulations  usually  are,  when  made  by  a 
stronger  to  a  weaker  and  when  the  weaker  has  no  meaos 
of  compelling  tbeir  enforcement. 

This  ofliciai  recognition  of  a  non-Moslem  authority  as  in  a 
certain  degree  chief  of  a  nation  and  intermediary  with  the 
Sultan,  has  been  of  incalculable  importance  in  determining 
the  relations  of  the  native  Christians  with  the  Ottoman 
Government.  Based  upon  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
grounds,  it  gradually  extended  to  and  included  various 
civil  affairs.  It  was  but  logical  that  what  had  been 
granted  the  Greeks  should  likewise  be  vouchsafed  to  tbeir 
Other  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects  by  the  Sultans.  So, 
fifteen  years  later,  Mohammed  H  summoned  the  Armenian 
Bishop,  Hovaghim,  from  Brusa,  and  appointed  him  Pa¬ 
triarch  of  the  Armenians.  In  lime  the  same  system  was 
applied  to  other  communities,  as  tne  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Jews  and  the  native  Protestants,  Tne  vcUl,  or  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  latter,  was  first  recognized  in  1850.  Thus  each 
subject  was  bound  closer  to  his  national  and  ecclesiastical 
head  and  to  the  members  of  his  own  commuuion.  One  re¬ 
sult,  which  the  large-minded  conqueror  never  intended  and 
would  have  deplored,  was  inevitable.  This  system  con¬ 
tributed  enormously  to  maintain  that  spirit  of  nationali¬ 
ty,  which  the  Ottomans  desired  to  extirpate,  aud  to  rally 
in  union  around  each  national  church  us  despised  aud 
downtrodden  children.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
Western  Protestants  to  appreciate  ah  the  significance 
which  the  Eastern  communicant  finds  in  his  national 
Church.  The  Greek  Byzantioi  sums  it  up  for  his  co-reli¬ 
gionists:  ‘‘In  consequence  [of  the  Sultan’s  course  with 
the  GeonadiosJ  what  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  our  ecclesiastical  organization  has  been  to 
us,” 

Could  the  laborious  Constitution,  probably  drafted  by 
Midhat  Pasha  and  proclaimed  by  Sultan  Abd  ul  Hamid  II 
in  1876,  have  been  carried  into  effect,  it  would  nave  revolu¬ 
tionized  this  entire  system.  That  State  paper  was,  how¬ 
ever,  absolutely  impracticable  ana  impossible  of  observance 
and  enforcement.  It  commended  itself  neither  to  Mussul¬ 
man  nor  Christian,  was  not  long  alter  ignored  by  the 
Sultan,  and  was  productive  of  small  results  save  in  the 
raising  of  vexatious  questions  between  tne  Government 
and  the  Greeks.  The  latter  believed  that  their  former 
scanty  privileges  were  at  stake  and,  for  a  time,  the  whole 
community  was  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement.  Their  deter¬ 
mined  and  resolute  attitude  was  met  in  a  conciliatory  way 
by  the  Sultan,  aud  the  questions  at  issue  were  allowed  to 
disappear. 

Daring  the  last  centuries  the  Greek  Patriarch— having 
become  tne  foremost  civil  and  religious  dignity  in  his 
communion  and  being  no  longer  overshadowed  as  in 
Byzantine  days  by  an  Orthodox  Christian  Emperor— has 
gradually  discarded  the  primitive  pastoral  robes  indicative 
of  his  early  office  and  assumed  such  as  more  nearly  resem¬ 
ble  the  attire  of  a  Byzantine  sovereign.  The  broad- 
brimmed  shepherd’s  hat  has  given  way  to  the  tiara.  The 
flowing  garments  aud  Cloak  have  become  less  ample,  con¬ 
tracting  in  tne  direction  of  imperial  saffness  and  state. 
The  flat  headed  staff  has  been  replaced  by  a  crook  mar¬ 
velously  resembling  a  scepter.  Nor  is  the  double  headed 
eagle  with  all  Us  proud  significance  forgotten.  It  is 
wrought  in  the  velvet  of  each  patriarchal  throne  and  carved 
on  the  marble  of  each  patriarchal  sarcophagus. 

Among  the  various  subject  races  of  the  Empire  there  is 
no  feeling  of  union  aud  but  little  love  or  sympathy.  They 
may  agree  In  detestation  of  a  corrupt  and  Asiatic  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  would  never  dream  of  seeking  to  alleviate  each 
other’s  condition  or  of  coalescing  to  bring  about  their  op¬ 
pressor’s  overthrow.  Each  distrusts  all  the  rest,  and  each 
prefers  the  Ottoman  for  a  ruler  as  long  as  it  cannot  itself 
hold  the  reins. 

So,  while  all  are  suffering  from  injustice  aud  extortion, 
each  is  indifferent  to  every  other  and  sensitive  for  itself. 

So  has  it  ever  been  all  through  their  melancholy  history. 
Tbe  Greek  revolution  of  1820-’27  found  hardly  a  sympa¬ 
thizer  among  the  Armenians,  Bulgarians  or  Jews.  During 
the  Bulgarian  horrors  of  1876  the  Jews,  Armenians  and 
Greeks  were  on  the  side  of  the  Turk.  To  day  the  atrocities 
in  Asia  Minor  awaken  small  interest  and  create  almost  no 
excitement  among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks  or  the  Bulgarians. 
The  Greeks,  altho  the  most  prosperous,  richest  and  most 
enlightened  of  the  subjects  of  the  Ottomans,  have  escaped 
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uiihaniiud  lu  the  mldet  of  the  terror.  Hnnlly  oue  of  their 
ehops  has  been  pillaged  and  hardly  one  of  tbeir  people  mo- 
lested.  So  lurid  tales  of  slaUKbter  are  little  heeded,  aie 
minltnlzed  or  altogether  disbeliever],  IJiit  the  listener  Is 
not  in'illferent  or  apathetic.  After  each  coniinotiou  in  the 
rlirectiou  of  Mount  Ararat,  be  dreads  that  he  will  hear  tbe 
measured  tramp  of  an  advancing  linsslan  army,  Oespite 
the  kinship  of  a  common  creed  the  Greek  detests  the  Rus¬ 
sian  as  the  Arab  abhors  the  Turk.  The  ties  of  rellKious 
faith  are  weaker  than  the  antipathies  of  race  and  the  rival¬ 
ries  of  ambition.  The  Russian  is  a  Slav,  and  hence  an 
abomination  to  the  Greek.  Sophia,  niece  aud  heinefsof  the 
last  B3  zantiue  emperor,  bore  as  her  dowry  to  her  Muscovite 
bridegroom  in  1472  the  Byzantine  arms  and  her  claim  to 
the  Byzantine  crown.  The  Greek  visionary  is  ever  hannUd 
by  the  dread  of  a  Russian  czar  enthroned  upon  the  Bospu- 
ru.s. 

AMBEKST,  Mass 


THE  NESTOEIANS, CHALDEANS  AND  JACOBITES. 

BY  BENJAMIN  LABABEE,  D  D., 

Formerly  Missiouary  la  Urnmia,  Perala. 

The  annals  of  the  Church  of  Syria  are  among  the  bright¬ 
est  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  It  was  the  parent 
Church  in  the  Gentile  world.  Antioch  was  its  early  home, 
and  the  missionary  spirit  which  was  kindled  in  it  there  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  when  it  separated  Paul  and  Barnabas  as 
the  first  Christian  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  seems  to 
have  beea  a  distinguished  feature  in  its  career  for  genera¬ 
tions  long  succeeding.  Wonderful  successes  attended  its 
efforts  bo  extend  the  Christian  faith.  It  spread  rapidly  and 
widely  through  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  the  re¬ 
moter  East.  No  matter  how  fierce  the  persecutions  which 
assailed  it  nor  how  sharp  the  theological  controversi.s 
which  rent  it  asunder,  it  seldom  relaxed  its  missionary  ac¬ 
tivity.  We  may  have  our  suspicions  as  to  the  soundoess 
of  the  conversions  effecled  at  times  but  secular  and  Church 
historians  unite  in  testifying  to  the  tireless  energy  and 
the  self-sacrificing  devotion  with  which  these  Syrian  mis¬ 
sionaries  pushed  forward  tbe  dominion  of  the  faith. 

After  the  Nestorian  schism  in  the  fifth  century  down  to 
the  twelfth  century  it  is  tbe  Nestorians  who  shine  out  the 
brightest  in  the  Syrian  Church  in  this  remarkable  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Christian  name  and  doctrine,  carrying  their 
spiritual  arms  from  north  of  tbe  Caspian  Sea  to  the  soul  h 
era  bounds  of  India,  and  from  Egypt  far  into  China.  In 
the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  twenty-five  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Archbishops  in  different  parts  acknowledged  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  residing  at  Seleucia-Ctesi- 
phon. 

Aside  from  its  missionary  renown  the  Nestorian  Church 
was  famed,  too,  for  its  schools  of  learning.  That  at  Edessa 
was  known  as  the  Athens  of  Syria.”  The  one  at  Nisibis 
became  celebrated  throughout  Christendom  for  its  sys¬ 
tematic  course  of  Bible  expositions.  According  to  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Nestorian  schools  gave  the  first  impulse  to  soieniiflc 
and  medical  investigation.  To  Nestorian  scholars  our  own 
age  is  under  acknowledged  obligation  for  the  preservation 
of  not  a  little  Greek  literature,  whicn  has  perished  except 
as  preserved  in  their  translations. 

The  Jacobite  branch  of  the  Church,  tho  with  a  less  inter¬ 
esting  career  than  the  Nestorian,  has  yet  had  its  period  of 
great  activity  and  widespread  influence.  Its  brightest  day 
was  in  the  sixth  century,  when  the  austere  monk,  Jacobns 
Baradeus,  from  whom  it  derives  its  more  common  appella¬ 
tion,  revived  their  declining  Church,  aud,  with  almost  in¬ 
credible  zeal  and  success,  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  on 
fleet  dromedaries,  spread  the  Monophysite  faith  through¬ 
out  Syria  aud  Mesopotamia.  At  one  time  the  Church  came 
to  number  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  bishoprics,  and 
boasted  of  twenty-one  monasteries,  filled  with  students 
from  Syria  and  Egypt. 

But  if  the  early  centuries  of  the  Syrian  Church  are  con¬ 
spicuous  for  their  achievements  laden  with  promise  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  the  last  six  hundred  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  are  marked  by  calamities  and  losses  threatening  its 
utter  ruin  and  extermination.  Since  in  the  fourteenth  cen 
tury  Tamerlane  swept  over  its  fair  heritage  with  a  besom 
of  destruction,  it  has  been  in  a  life-death  struggle  with 
Moslem  forces  seeking  its  extermination.  The  slaughters 
of  thousands  by  Tamerlane  aud  the  Mongol  despots,  and 
the  more  recent  butcheries  by  Kurdish  destroyers,  are  all 
parts  of  oue  woful  history.  So  wars  and  massactes,  forced 
conversions  and  centuries  of  extortion,  with  only  intervals 
of  rest  and  thrift,  have  wasted  them  away,  leaving  them 
little  else  but  a  name  to  live.  And  now  even  the  name  ia 
in  danger  of  effacement  by  reason  of  systematic  oppression 
and  violence.  But  a  few  fragments  of  the  ancient  Church 
remain,  crushed  and  depressed,  sunk  in  intellectual  and 
spiritual  darkness,  the  melancholy  wrecks  of  former  emi¬ 
nence  and  power.  Their  cry  of  distress  and  for  succor 
often  comes  up  to  their  strong  sister  Churches  in  the  West. 
American  and  English  missionaries  have  done  something 
to  rekindle  spiritual  life  among  them,  and  have  warded  off 
many  a  blow  aimed  at  their  life.  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  too,  are  active  among  them,  promising 
French  protection.  But  the  temporal  ills  which  grind 
them  low  sadly  benumb  them  to  spiritual  efforts. 

Both  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  Churches  cling  proudly 
to  their  ancient  name  of  “  Syrian!,”  tho  so  much  better 
known  to  the  outside  world  by  the  name  derived  from 
their  great  theological  leaders.  The  Jacobite  Patriarch 
has  his  residence  at  the  ancient  monastery  of  Zafaran  near 
Mardin,  which  in  the  recent  disturbances  was  besieged  by 
the  Kurds,  as  it  has  twice  been  seized  and  held  by  them  in 
bygone  centuries.  Their  chief  centers  of  population  are 
Aleppo,  Mardin,  Diarbekir,  Urfa,  Jezireh,  Mosul  and  a 
district  in  the  westerly  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  named 
JebelTur.  It  is  hard  to  know  what  their  numbers  may 
be.  Some  estimates  put  them  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  others,  with  more  probability  of  accuracy,  at 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand.  In  their  common  speech 
they  use  the  Arabic,  but  their  Church  services  are  wholly 
in  the  ancient  Syriac.  Their  Patriarch  is  recognized  by  the 
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Turkiih  Goverutuent  as  havlu4(  the  right  to  mediate  iu 
civil  matters  la  behalf  of  his  spiritual  subjects,  aud  the 
bishops  are  allowed  a  similar  liberty  in  their  respective 
localities;  but  they  are  a  broken  reed  on  which  to  lean 
against  the  organized  oppression  practiced  under  Osmanll 
rule.  The  Patriarch  has  visited  England  more  than  once 
for  sympathy  and  tlnauclal  assistance,  looking  to  a  revival 
of  learning  and  religious  life  among  his  sadly  degraded 
clergy  and  people.  He  brought  back  a  valuable  printing 
press,  but  Its  use  isprohibiled  by  theTurks,  who  act  in  the 
belief  that  the  awakening  Christian  life  among  these 
gUiour  rayahs  must  be  throttled  at  its  earliest  breath. 

The  Patriarch  of  the  Nesiorians,  who  bears  the  title  of 
“Patriarch  of  the  East,”  iu  direct  succession  from  the 
Patriarchs  of  Seleucia-Ctesiphou,  and  has  the  dynastic 
name  of  Mar  Shirndn,  resides  at  Kochaunis,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Kurdish  mountains,  driven  thither  centuries  since, 
to  find  a  safe  retreat  from  the  storms  of  destruction  that 
assailed  the  Church  in  Mongol  times.  The  great  body  of 
Nestoriansin  Turkey  and  Persia,  perhaps  100,000  all  told, 
recognize  Mar  Shimdn  as  their  spiritual  head.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  there  arose  unfortunately  a  schism,  and 
another  Patriarch  was  set  up  at  Mosul.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  seceding  body  has  within  recent  years  con¬ 
formed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  is  known  as 
the  “  Uniat  Chaldean  Church.” 

The  Nestorians  iu  Turkey  are  found  chiefly  in  the  vila¬ 
yets  of  Van  aud  Mosul.  They  are  divided  into  Asbirets, 
maiutaiuing  their  tribal  independence,  and  Rayans  or 
rayats,  subjects.  The  former  are  locaiefl  mainly  iu  tne 
mouutain  fastnesses  of  Tiari,  Tkhoma,  Jelu  and  Bas,  are 
under  Maliks,  or  chiefs,  of  their  own,  aud  subsist  cni«  fly 
upou  their  flocks.  They  pay  but  a  nominal  tribute  to  tue 
Turkish  Goverumeut,  whose  soldiers  and  ofliceis  enter 
their  districts  only  at  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  hold  themselves  against  their  Kurdish  neighbors  and 
hereditary  foes  only  oy  the  most  vigilant  and  intrepid 
efforts.  It  is  not  strange  that  they  sometimes  betray  the 
same  wild  traits  of  character  as  the  Kurds,  fierce,  revenge¬ 
ful,  ciuarrelsome,  but  brave  and  hospitable.  Their  tribal 
feuas  have  exposed  them  to  the  plots  of  the  Turks  and  the 
Kurds,  looking  to  their  subjugation,  if  not  their  extermi¬ 
nation.  In  1843  and  1846  were  perpetrated  the  fearful 
massacres  of  badir  Khan  Bey  and  his  Kurdish  hordes.  By 
bringing  an  overwhelming  force  successively  against 
Tian  and  Tkhoma  he  was  able  to  almost  annihilate  their 
populations.  The  story  as  told  by  Layard,  the  explorer  of 
*  Nineveh,  is  one  of  the  merciless  slaughter  of  thousands  of 
both  sexes,  the  wantou  rum  of  ancestral  homes  and 
churches,  and  the  much  lamented  destruction  of  sacred 
books.  The  Patriarchal  residence  in  Dis  was  also  sacked, 
and  the  blood  of  eight  hundred  men  aud  women  stained 
its  hillsides  aud  valleys.  Only  under  pressure  from  the 
European  Governments  did  the  Constantinople  authorities 
take  measures  to  arrest  the  leader  in  ihese  awful  outrages. 
Tnere  are  reasons  for  believing,  stated  in  Dr.  Laurie’s  life 
of  Dr.  Grant,  that  Turkish  officials  encouraged  this  plot 
to  extinguish  this  ancient  Christian  people.  When  at 
length  arrested,  Bedir  Khan  Bey  was  deemed  worthy  of 
punishment  by  exile  only,  to  the  Island  of  Candia. 

The  story  of  these  Kurdish  atrocities  will  never  perish 
from  the  legends  of  the  Nestorians.  Every  lew  years  since 
then  they  have  had  reason  to  fear  a  repetition  of  them. 
As  recently  as  the  summer  of  1888,  oue  of  the  summer 
eucampments  of  the  Tiari  tribe,  occupied  chiefly  by  tne 
women  to  care  for  the  products  of  their  flocks,  while  the 
meu  were  engaged  in  the  valleys  below,  was  overpowered 
by  a  band  of  Kurds,  who  killed  the  few  men  at  baud  aud 
outraged  the  women.  Tne  Cnristians  were  desperate  for 
revenge.  But  a  force  of  eight  thousand  Kurds  assem¬ 
bling  promptly  in  defense  of  the  aggressors,  there  was 
imminent  Ganger  of  their  falling  upon  the  Christians  in  a 
general  massacre.  Speedy  representations  through  tne 
American  and  English  missionaries  led  to  energetic  action 
on  the  part  of  tne  foreign  consuls  which  compelled  the 
Turks  to  force  the  Kurds  to  retire,  and  the  danger  was 
averted. 

But  even  in  the  absence  of  any  such  general  outbreak  of 
Kurdish  fanaticism,  the  oppressions  to  which  the  Chris- 
tiaus  are  subject  are  incessant  and  galling  m  the  extreme. 
The  reports  which  come  from  American  and  Englisn  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  from  travelers  such  as  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird 
Bishop,  are  all  of  one  color,  Robbenes,  outrages  and 
murders  are  on  the  increase.  Bishops  and  cniefs,  aud  even 
the  Patriarch  aud  his  family  are  constantly  exposed  to  in¬ 
sults  and  indignities  at  the  hands  of  Kurdisn  chiefs  aud 
Turkish  officials.  Mar  Snimfln,  distressed  and  dejected 
over  the  straits  into  which  his  Church  has  fallen,  is  ham 
pered  from  appealing  for  help  from  abroad  by  the  fact  that 
he  receives  a  stipend  from  the  Turkish  Government,  poorly 
paid,  however,  aud  is  under  the  active  surveillance  of  Turk¬ 
ish  pashas  residing  near  by.  Sometimes  these  pashas  lend 
themselves  to  gross  perversions  of  justice,  as  between  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Kurds.  Such  are  seldom  interfered  with  even 
when  an  outcry  against  them  reaches  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  they  are  kind  and  considerate  of  Chris 
tian  rights ;  but  such  receive  little  backing  from  the 
Porte.  It  has  come  to  be  the  belief  of  Mar  Shimflu,  an 
idea  which  the  Kurds  too  accept  and  act  upon,  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Porte  to  allow  the  Christians  to  be  im¬ 
poverished  aud  exterminated  by  the  Kurds,  provided  this 
is  done  so  covertly  that  tne  European  nations  shall  not  be 
aware  of  it.  Intelligent  foreign  observers  are  constrained 
to  the  same  conviction. 

Turning  now  from  these  mountain  tribes  to  the  Rayahs 
on  the  lowlands  aud  plains,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
they  are  even  in  a  vastly  worse  condition  than  their  breth¬ 
ren  the  Asbirets,  burdensome  as  Hie  is  to  them.  In  speak- 
of  these  we  include  all  the  Turkish  rayahs  as  in  one  class, 
whether  Nestorians,  Chaldeans  or  Jacobites.  All  are 
struggling  alike  under  the  same  general  evil  conditions, 
with  the  same  doom  of  extinction  hanging  over  them.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  cities  aud  larger  towns  they  are  all  practically 
the  serfs  of  the  Kurdish  landlords,  or  aghas.  Their  houses 
are  often  most  miserable  quarters  for  human  habitation. 
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They  are  borne  down  with  severe  liuauclal  distress  from 
oft  repeated  famines  aud  an  insatiable  Government. 
They  are  taxed  to  the  starvation  point,  and  even  In  their 
times  of  greatest  want  and  ilesperatiou  the  Government 
never  abates  any  of  its  claims.  They  are  mercilessly 
robbed,  aud  even  murdered  by  the  Kurds  ;  and  appeals  to 
the  Turkish  authorities  seldom  brmg  any  redress.  The 
Kurds  are  powerful,  are  fellow  Moslems,  aud  must  be 
placated  whatever  befalls  the  Christians.  They  are  often, 
in  fact,  the  local  governors  iu  tribal  connection  with  the 
aghas, or  landlords,  aud  connive  at  their  oppressions.  Were 
It  the  settled  policy  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  slowly 
efface  the  Christian  population,  it  could  hardly  be  done 
more  effectually  than  by  the  present  process  of  excessive 
and  unjust  taxation,  farming  the  taxes  to  cruel  and  ex¬ 
tortionate  Beys,  with  rapacious  and  brutal  soldiers  for 
collectors  aud  unscrupulous  Kurds  as  rulers,  the  only 
court  of  appeal.  The  chapter  of  well-proven  facts  record¬ 
ed  i  I  The  Indepexdent,  Jsuuary  17th,  1895,  which  might 
be  duplicated  over  aud  over  again  wherever  Nestoriau, 
.Jacobite  or  Cnaldeau  rayons  are  found,  shows  the  terrible 
conditions  which  are  gradually  exhausting  the  life  of  these 
Christian  peoples.  We  have  from  the  pen  of  one  well-in¬ 
formed  traveler  a  description  of  numerous  ruiued  villages 
in  one  region,  whose  lallen  churches  and  abandoned 
vineyards  make  evident  their  prosperous  coudition  iu 
other  days.  In  otUer  districts,  .such  as  Jebel  Tur  and 
Sen,  we  are  credibly  informed  that  mortgages  on  fields  aud 
vineyards  are  on  the  increase,  while  the  stock  for  working 
them  is  decreasiug,  and  family  after  family  is  disappear¬ 
ing.  vVnen  near  euongh  to  Persia,  numbers  of  Nestorians 
and  Armenians  are  moving  thither  acrosa  the  border.  One 
whole  plain,  w  hicb  under  the  friendly  Kurdish  Sheik, 
Obeidullah,  coniaiued  seven  villages,  now  has  no  inbabit- 
taut.  Considerable  numbers  have  come  into  Persia  from 
lUc  districts  of  Marbishu  aud  Albak.  Serious  as  are  the 
disabilities  suffered  by  the  Christians  under  tne  Sniah 
Mobaramedans  of  Persia,  it  is  yet  a  glaring  fact  that 
they  fare  better  than  their  co  religionists  under  Sffuni  rule. 
Wneu  an  American  physician  from  the  frontier  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  audience  by  the  Snah  a  lew  years  since,  among 
other  questions  put  to  him  by  the  luteliigent  Persian  Sov¬ 
ereign,  ue  was  asked  significantly,  point  blank,  whether 
hi6  Chiisilan  subjects  were  any  better  off  than  the  Chris¬ 
tians  across  the  ooundary  under  the  Sultan.  It  was  with 
absolute  nonesty  the  answer  was  given  that  they  were. 

Whatever  official  honors  may  be  bestowed  on  Ar¬ 
menians  or  Greeks  in  Constantinople,  from  notions  of 
policy,  such  recognition  from  the  Government  never  enters 
tne  dreams  of  a  Nestonan  or  Jacobite  or  Cualdeau  on  nis 
native  soil.  Yet  these  quiet,  industrious,  law-abiding 
peoples  furnish  some  most  noble  aud  intelligeui  men.  The 
Kassam  lamiiy,  eminent  in  its  relations  with  Britisn 
operations  aud  explorations  in  the  East  is  Cualdean,  fiom 
Mosul. 

Noce  again  tbat  the  Kurds  are  extensively  armeU  with 

Heuri-Martini  rifles,  or  chassepots,  and  are  unmolested  iu 
tueir  possession  ;  but  if  a  Christian  is  found  witU  one,  it  is 
taken  from  him  by  tneTurkish  gendarmes,  or  soldiers. 

TUe  Syrians  who  reside  in  tne  cities  are  under  somewhat 
-better  Conditions.  The  commerce  of  their  districts  is 
largely  in  their  hands,  and  their  Moslem  neighbuis  have 
need  of  them.  So  while  in  the  recent  massacres  many 
Syrian  villages  around  Diarbekir,  Mardin  aud  Sert  wore 
ruiued,  aud  numbers  of  tUeir  inhabitants  killed,  including 
three  educated  Protestant  pastors,  the  Syrian  Christians 
of  tne  cities  were  not  moltsled,  the  Government  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  having  given  the  most  stringent  orders  tor 
their  protection.  Recently,  when  an  outbreak  seemed 
imminent  at  Mosul,  a  sermon  was  prepared  by  the  chief 
moilaU  by  command  of  tne  Goverumeut  wnich  was  read  in 
all  tne  mosques.  It  enjoined  peace  toward  the  Cnristians, 
but  closed  witu  this  pregnant  statement;  “When  tne 
Sultan  bias  us  rise  against  tne  Christians,  we  will  rise ; 
but  until  he  does  we  must  remain  guiei.” 

KOSELLS,  N.  J.  _ _ 
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SOLD  FOR  MOSLEM  UAUEMS— EXCESSES  OP  THE  DRDZES. 


BY  JAMES  S.  DENNIS,  D.D., 
Formerly  MiHsionary  iu  Beirut,  Syria. 


The  sentinel  ramparts  of  Lebanon  and  the  friendly 
reaches  of  the  westward  sea  hate  protected  the  Syrian 
coast  from  many  threatening  perils.  To  the  kindly  guar-  • 
diansnip  of  these  natural  defenses,  as  well  as  to  an  over¬ 
ruling  Providence,  is  due  in  large  measure  her  immunity 
trom  serious  trouble  during  this  year  ot  horrors  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Echoes  ot  the  brutal  revelry  in  tne  N orth 
have  been  borne  over  me  snow-clad  summits  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  dismay  of  the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  have 
awakened  sympathetic  unrest  in  the  unruly  elements  of 
the  non-Christian  population.  Some  tangible  signs  of  the 
desolating  and  devouring  character  of  the  awful  excesses 
of  the  "policy  of  extermination ”  have  appeared  at  Beirut 
lu  the  ottering  lor  sale  to  Moslem  harems  of  timid  and 
heart-broken  Armenian  girls,  who  have  betn  captured  aud 
brought  there  iu  the  expectation  of  larger  prices  for  the 
"white  chattel”  than  in  the  interior  cities  where,  no 
doubt,  there  is  a  glut  in  the  market.  The  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  thanks  to  the  tacit  consent  of  the  “  Christian 
Powers,”  will  close  with  a  revival  of  the  vilest  form  of 
Moslem  slavery,  inflicted  upon  tens  of  thousands  of 
Christian  maidens  who  will  end  their  days  in  the  ignominy 
of  a  loathsome  and  sorrowful  captivity.  Mr.  William 
Watson  has  made  himself  the  true  Poet  Laureate  of  Eng 
laud’s  heart  in  his  noble  volume,  "The  Purple  East.”  Ue 
has  there  rightly  characterized  that  great  moral  atrocity 
ot  a  supine  European  consent  to  Armenia’s  doom.  There 
are  horrors  enough  iu  ordinary  war ;  but  this  ghastly 
national  torture  chamber,  where  fanatical  and  pitiless 
Moslems  ate  turned  loose  upon  helpless  Christians  to  do 
whatever  lustful  ingenuity  aud  heartless  rapacity  can 


aiiggest,  la  aomethlug  which  uo  oue  who  hud  auy  faith  In 
Chriateudom  would  haveaupposed  poaaible. 

“The  panther  of  tlio  (loBort.  matched  witli  thcae. 

Is  pitiful;  bchldo  tUolr  luat  and  hate 

Fire  and  the  plague  wind  are  compa^donate. 

And  soft  the  dead  Heat  fauga  of  ravening  aeaa. 

How  long  ahall  they  be  borne  V  la  not  the  cup 
Of  crime  vet  full 

Syria  baa  been  comparatively  quiet,  but  anxioua  and 
troubled  during  the  past  year.  The  Dnizea  of  the  Haurau 
thought  they  saw  their  chance  and  made  a  break  for  lib¬ 
erty  aud  independence  last  autumn.  The  Government 
hastily  collected  the  edLf  (reserves). throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  brought  some  troops  from  outside  aud  collected  a 
considerable  force  iu  Damaacus.  This  Turkish  army  of 
unpaid,  poorly  fed,  improperly  clothed  aud  cruelly  uucared 
for  recruits  has  been  a  meuace  to  Syria  all  winter.  Ihere 
has  been  some  fighting,  and  several  Druze  villages  south¬ 
east  of  Mt.  Hermon  have  been  looted  aud  burned  in 
regulation  style.  Unhappily  the  Christian  population  of 
these  villages,  including  two  promising  aud  intelligent 
Protestant  communities,  with  their  homes  and  churches, 
were  not  spared,  altho  urgent  appeals  for  their  safety  were 
made  to  the  authorities. 

The  Druzes  have  a  record  for  disorder  and  criminal 
violence  extending  over  many  years,  and,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  they  have  simply  reaped  what  they  have  sown. 
Kurds,  Circassiaus  aud  Bedawiu  have  all  joined  with  the 
soldiery  iu  paying  off  old  scores.  Tne  poor  Protestants, 
however,  have  had  their  earthly  all  swept  away  in  the 
onslaught.  The  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
especially  Dr.  Ford,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Eddy  and  Doolittle 
and  Dr.  Mary  P.  Eddy  have  instituted  relief  ministry  to 
their  immediate  necessities  ;  but  it  is  a  crushiug  and  deso¬ 
lating  blow  to  them  to  be  deprived  at  one  stroke  of  their 
earthly  possessions. 

The  latest  tidings  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Druzes  have 
fouud  a  way  to  quiet  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Government 
authorities  without  farther  bloodshed  or  destruction.  A 
Turkish  army  corps  has  been  known  before  now  to  surrender 
to  cold  cash  far  more  readily  than  to  cold  lead.  The  tele¬ 
grams  to  the  Pone  at  Constantinople  report  the  incident 
closed,  the  war  ended  and  the  enemy  subdued,  without  go¬ 
ing  into  needless  details.  Syria  will  not,  however,  be  free 
from  apprehension  while  this  disquieting  shadow  of  a 
hard-pressed  and  unhappy  Moslem  norde  is  hanging  over 
it.  The  scheme  of  extermination  aud  dispossession  has 
worked  so  admirably  m  Armenia,  and  the  European  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  so  callous  to  the  cry  of  agony  from  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  that  the  same  process  may  be  extended  to  other  rich 
and  tempting  regions.  If  so,  why  should  not  the  Sultan’s 
own  defenders  in  Syria  have  the  first  chance,  rather  than 
the  alien  Circassians,  the  plunder-cloyed  Kurds,  and  the 
vulture-bcenttd  Bedawiu,  who  are  hovering  around  Aleppo 
aud  other  Syrian  cities  with  the  odor  of  Christian  prey 
tingling  in  their  nostrils. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sad  and  gloomy  days  we  have  the 
bright  tidings  of  special  religious  interest  in  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  at  Beirdt.  Mr.  Mott,  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement,  has  recently  visited  the  institution 
and  held  some  deeply  impressive  services  with  the  stu¬ 
dents.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  has  deepened  into  heart  tender¬ 
ness  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  young  men,  which,  let  us 
hope,  will  result  in  a  life  choice  of  Curist.  In  a  recent 
address  of  Prof.  M.  W.  Ramsay,  LL.U.,  of  Aberdeen,  he 
has  expressed  his  high  appreciation,  based  upon  personal 
observation,  of  the  educational  work  of  the  American 
Missions  in  Turkey.  His  words  apply  with  equal  propriety 
to  the  college  at  Beirut,  altho  spokeu  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  Robert  College  at  Constantinople.  Tne  following 
is  his  language  when  referring  to  the  latter:  “That 
noble  foundation  of  the  Americ.-m  missionaries,  which  has 
done  more  to  facilitate  a  safe  solution  of  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  than  all  the  diplomacy  of  all  tbe  European  powers 
throughout  this  century.”  Referring  to  the  missionaries 
iu  the  same  connection,  he  remarked:  “Their  work  has 
been  to  create  an.  educated  middle  class  in  the  Eastern 
lands;  such  a  class  did  not  exist  in  these  countries;  and 
without  such  a  class  no  free  constitutional  government  is 
possible.^’  It  is  a  benign  and  elevating  work  like  this 
which,  carried  on  iu  behalf  of  the  subject  Cbcistian  races 
of  Turkey,  lifts  them  to  a  plane  of  intelligence  and  aspira¬ 
tion  which  promises  to  secure  for  them  a  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  future.  Now  that  Turkey  has  learned  that  she  can 
smite  and  destroy  with  impunity  we  cannot  but  await. 
With  inteuse  anxiety,  the  even-vS  of  the  opening  spring 
’  Will  it  witness  another  carnival  of  extermination,  or  will 
effective  interposition  come  from  some  source  ? 

New  Yoke  City. 
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BY  A  FORMER  RESIDENT  OF  BULGARIA. 


On  the  last  day  of  August,  1876,  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
European  Powers  at  Constantinople  were  officially  in¬ 
formed  that  the  malady  from  which  Sultan  Murad  had 
been  suffering  ever  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  (just 
three  months  before)  had  continually  grown  worse  until  it 
had  become  manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government.  The  throne  had  consequently  been  de¬ 
clared  vacant  in  accordance  with  the  “  Fetva”  given  by  His 
Highness  the  Sheik-ul  Islam,  and  His  Majesty  Sultan  Abd¬ 
ul  Hamid  the  Second,  heir  presumptive  to  the  Imperial 
Tbrone,  had  been  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Turkey. 

The  Powers  were  just  then  engaged  in  negotiating  for  an 
armistice  between  Servia  aud  Turkey,  who  were  at  war. 
Servia  was  being  worsted  in  the  unequal  contest,  and  Rus¬ 
sian  volunteer  officers  were  flocking  into  Servia  to  render 
assistance,  and  war  with  Russia  seemed  imminent.  The 
Guaranteeing  Powers  were  alarmed.  They  wished  to  save 
Servia  from  the  Turks,  but  it  was  still  more  to  their  inter* 
est  to  save  Turkey  from  the  Russians. 
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The  twenty  years,  however,  wliich  liad  elapsed  since  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  had  wrought  certain  changes  which  made 
another  Crimean  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inde 
pendent  sovereignty  of  Turkey  a  political  and  moral  im¬ 
possibility.  UnfulQlIed  promises  and  general  miagovern- 
ment,  aggravated  by  atrocities  which,  as  was  stated  by  one 
of  the  ambassadors,  ha<i  had  no  parallel  since  the  days  of 
Ghengis  Khan,  had  so  changed  the  toneof  publicsentiment 
in  Kurope  toward  Turkey  that  no  one  of  the  former  allies 
was  willing  to  go  to  war  to  save  her  from  dismemberment. 
Lord  Derby  wrote,  under  date  of  September  7th,  to  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  the  British  Ambassador,  as  follows  : 

It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  any  sympathy  which  was 
previously  felt  here  toward  that  country  has  been  completely 
destroyed  by  the  recent  laiueiitable  occurrences  in  Bulgaria. 
The  accounts  of  outrages  and  excesses  couioiitted  bytheTurk- 
ish  troops  upon  an  unhappy,  an<i  for  the  most  part,  unresisting 
population,  iias  roused  a  universal  feeling  of  indignation  in  all 
classes  of  English  society,  and  to  such  a  pitch  has  this  risen  that 
in  the  extreme  case  of  Russia  declaring  war  against  Turkey,  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  would  find  it  practically  impossible  to 
interfere  in  defense  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Such  an  event,  by 
which  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  would  be  brought  into  direct 
opposition  to  its  treaty  engagements,  would  place  England  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory,  and  even  humiliating  position ;  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  if  the  present  conflict  continues  the  contin¬ 
gency  may  not  arise.  The  speedy  conclusion  of  a  peace,  under 
any  circumstances  most  desirable,  becomes  from  these  consider¬ 
ations  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.” 

It  may  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  present 
situation  to  recall  what  it  was  that  had  happened  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  had  alienated  from  Turkey  her  allies  of  twenty 
years  before.  At  that  time,  namely,  at  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  had  tried  to  show 
his  grateful  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  him  by 
the  Allied  Powers.  With  reckless  generosity  he  promised 
everything  asked  for.  He  embodied  these  brilliant  prom¬ 
ises  of  reform,  religious  liberty,  equality  of  justice  for  all 
in  a  formal  declaration  called  the  Hnti  Hnmayoun^  or 
Imperial  Rescript,  which  was  announced  with  all  due 
solemnity,  and  was  considered  by  many  as  marking  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  appeared 
not  to  perceive  that  some  of  these  reforms  were  of  so  radi¬ 
cal  a  character  that  their  execution  would  be  practically 
impossible  without  foreign  aid.  Unfortunately,  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Europe  were  jealous  of  interference  with  the 
internal  administration,  and  the  result  was  that  the  prom¬ 
ised  reforms  remained  a  dead  letter. 

The  Mohammedan  Circassians,  a  thoroughly  good  for 
nothing,  troublesome  element  in  Russia,  were  encouraged 
to  emigrate  to  Bulgaria.  By  the  advice,  it  is  said,  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  they  were  distributed  among  the  Christian 
villages  to  “sit  upon”  the  Christians  and  keep  them 
down.  They  were  quartered  upon  the  poor  Bulgarian 
peasants  as  compulsory  guests.  In  some  villages  every 
third  house  had  to  be  vacated  and  given  up  to  these  “guests 
of  the  Sultan.”  Contributions  of  provision  ^  were  also 
levied,  for  which  a  certain  commission  promised  at  some 
future  time  to  pay.  The  consequence  was  that  these  armed 
and  swaggering  Circassians  soon  began  to  abuse  the  rights 
of  hospitality  by  committing  all  kinds  of  excesses  and  out¬ 
rages  upon  their  unarmed  and  terrified  hosts.  This  greatly 
aggravated  the  situation  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  already 
one  of  great  oppression. 

There  was  another  cause  operating,  and  that  was  educa¬ 
tion.  Through  intercourse  with  the  Russians  during  the 
war,  the  Bulgarians  had  come  to  realize  that  they  were 
members  of  the  greatSlavic  family  of  nations.  They  began 
to  open  schools,  print  books  and  send  some  of  their  bright¬ 
est  youth  to  Europe  to  be  educated.  This  education  raised 
them  to  a  position  of  superiority  to  their  political  masters, 
and  excited  a  still  greater  degree  of  jealous  hatred  in  the 
minds  of  these  ignorant  masters  against  their  more  intel¬ 
ligent  rayaha. 

This  race  hatred  was  also  fomented  and  stimulated  pur¬ 
posely  by  certain  State  officials,  who  saw  in  the  rising 
Bulgarian  nation  an  element  of  future  political  trouble. 
They  consequently  planned  a  repressive  policy  which  was, 
as  BeacoQstield  euphemistically  expressed  it,  "in accord¬ 
ance  with  the  instincts  of  an  Orienial  race.”  A  systematic 
persecution  was  undertaken  against  all  educated  Bul¬ 
garians.  All  such  were  considered  as  Russian  agents,  and 
on  the  most  trivial  charges  they  were  subjected  to  arrest, 
imprisoument  and  torture.  Add  to  this  the  exactions  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  the  domiciliary  visits  of  the  police  in 
search  of  firearms  or  weapons  of  defense  and  seditious 
books  or  papers  ;  the  lawless  bands  of  armed  Circassians, 
Pomaks  and  other  evildoers,  roaming  at  will,  robbing 
travelers,  lifting  cattle,  plundering  villages,  violating 
women  and  carrying  off  maidens,  and  one  can  see  readi  ly  how 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  attempts  at  organized 
resistance  would  be  made,  which  under  the  name  of  revo¬ 
lution  or  revolt  would  afford  the  wished  for  pretext  and 
opportunity  for  reducing  by  the  sword  the  numerical 
proportion  of  Christian  population  in  certain  important 
districts  and  strategical  points  where  the  Moslem  element 
was  relatively  weak.  At  length  in  the  month  of  May, 
1876,  the  opportunity  was  given  by  two  or  three  abortive 
attempts  by  small  bands  of  insurgents.  The  Central 
authorities  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  expected 
order  was  given  and  the  work  of  butchery  began. 

Whispered  rumors  were  heard  in  the  capital  and  in 
various  parts  of  Danubian  Bulgaria,  that  some  dreadful 
work  was  going  on  south  of  the  Balkans  ;  but  no  definite 
information  could  be  obtained.  Merchants  could  obtain 
neither  letters  nor  telegrams  from  their  correspondents  in 
those  districts.  No  passports  were  granted  to  persons 
wishing  to  go  there,  and  it  was  remarked  that  no  one  was 
arriving  from  there.  At  length  terrified  fugitives  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  escaping  in  various  directions,  and  carrying  the 
terrible  news  of  wholesale  slaughter  and  heart-sickening 
outrages.  The  news  reached  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Powers.  Official  inquiries  were  made  of  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte  concerning  the  rumors.  They  were  indignantly 
and  most  solemnly  denied.  A  high  official  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  declared  such  reports  to  be  absurd  and  ineredible  in 


the  very  nature  of  tbiagi^,  being  contrary  to  the  Koran, 
au<l  tbatevery  one  knew’  that  to  a  Turkish  soldier  nothing 
was  safer,  or  more  sacred,  than  the  honor  of  a  woman. 
Tbeimmediate  and  severe  punishment  and  expulsion  from 
the  country  of  every  one  who  should  dare  to  propagate 
such  calumnies  was  boldly  demanded  by  the  Grand  Vizier. 
It  was  no  secret  that  all  the  influence  of  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy,  and  of  tbe  English  official  press  in  general,  was 
devoted  to  tbe  suppresson  of  the  embarrassing  rumors  and 
tbe  condoning  of  whatever  wrong  had  been  committed, 
le&t,  as  they  expressed  it,  its  exposure  uiight  "  play  into 
the  hands  of  Russia.”  At  length,  however,  in  spile  of  all 
the  repressive  agencies  made  use  of,  the  story  of  the  great 
crime  reached  the  British  people  and  touched  tbe  British 
heart  and  raised  a  storm  of  indignation,  which  compelled 
the  Government  to  send  a  commission  of  investigation  to 
Bulgaria  to  report  upon  tbe  alleged  atrocities  so  positively 
denied  by  the  highest  officials  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

Mr.  Baring,  Secretary  of  tbe  British  Embassy  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  sent  on  that  Commission.  Mr.  Eugene 
Schuyler,  the  American  Consul  General,  with  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  American  Minister, 
followed  him  two  days  after,  seeing  all  that  he  saw  and 
making  further  independent  researches  for  himself.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  talented  and  lamented  MacGahan, 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Berald.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  here  to  repeat  the  gruesome  details  reported  by  these 
iodependent  and  impartial  commissioners.  Those  who 
have  not  access  to  the  official  Parliamentary  and  Congres¬ 
sional  Reports  may  see  the  sad  story  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
"Bulgarian  Horrors”  and  in  the  war  correspondence  of 
the  Daily  News.  As  every  one  expected,  tbe  numbers  of 
the  killed,  as  given  in  the  confused  stories  of  the  terror- 
stricken  fugitives,  proved  to  be  considerably  exaggerated, 
but  tne  details  exceeded  in  horror  all  that  had  bten  related. 
More  than  sixty  towns  had  been  burned,  and  at  least  thir¬ 
teen  thoussnd  unarmed  personshad  been  massacred  under 
circumstances  of  the  most  revolting  brutality. 

Wc  can  easily  imagine  the  mortification  of  poor  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  tne  British  Ambassador,  in  receiving  from 
his  secretary  letters  containing  statements  so  damaging 
to  his  client’s  case  as  this  one,  which  came  to  him  as  a 
private  letter  under  date  of  August  1st,  1876: 

•*.  .  .  He  may  congratulate  himself  upon  being  spared  the 
most  awful  sight  that  could  present  itself  to  the  eyes  of  man. 
The  village  (Batak)  consisted  of  800  houses  and  anout  8,000  in- 
habitauis.  Of  these  at  least  6,000  have  been  massacred  ;  about 
250  are  now  in  the  village,  something  under  1,000  are  at  Tasiitra 
and  elsewhere,  and  there  are  a  number  of  girls  and  young  mar¬ 
ried  women  who  have  been  carried  off  to  the  neighboring  Turk¬ 
ish  villages;  say  2,000  are  left— where  are  the  reatV  The  tli*st 
thing  I  saw  was  some  twenty  or  thirty  dogs  devouring  human 
bodies,  and  in  the  place  they  had  been  feasting  m  X  counted 
sixty-two  skulls  iu  about  twenty  yards.  .  .  .  Altogether  1 
cannot  describe  the  horrors  of  the  scene.” 

Mr.  Schuyler,  iu  his  report  of  his  visit  to  the  sime  place, 
after  meutioniDg  the  fact  that  his  visit  was  almost  three 
months  after  the  massacre,  mentioned  especially  seeing 
“  the  heads  oi  girls  still  adorned  with  braids  of  lung 
hair,”  also  heads  of  little  children.  He  gave  also  harrow¬ 
ing  particulars  of  what  took  place  at  PanagurLhta,  where 
3,0(X)  were  massacred,  "  unborn  babes  carried  triumphantly 
on  the  points  of  bayonets  and  sabers,”  and  other  sickening 
brutalities.  No  wonder  that  Sir  Henry  Elliot  found  it 
necessary  to  speak  plainly  to  Safvet  Pasha,  and  say  to  him : 

"  What  will  be  said  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world 
when  it  is  known  that  the  authors  of  all  these  horrors 
have  not  only  not  been  punished,  but  that  they  have  been 
rewarded  and  decorated  ?” 

In  spite  of  pious  asseverations  of  innocence,  impudent 
denials  of  palpable  facts,  and  paid  testimony  of  perjured 
witnesses  or  false  confessions  elicited  under  horrible  tor¬ 
ture,  the  case  of  the  oppressed  victim  against  his  brutal 
oppressor  was  establisned  before  the  leading  jurists  of  the 
world,  and  Turkey  was  officially  warned  that  in  case  of 
another  war  with  Russia,  she  would  find  herself  without 
supporters. 

The  armistice  which  was  at  first  stoutly  refused  was 
conceded,  and  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  Servian 
frontier  was  agreed  to,  while  the  representatives  of  the 
European  Powers  should  hold  in  Constantinople  a  confer¬ 
ence.  In  such  a  conterence  it  was  hoped  that  such  guaran¬ 
ties  of  reform  might  be  found  as  would  satisfy  Russia  and 
preserve  the  peace  which  was  the  desire  of  ail,  and  espe 
cially  desirable  for  Turkey. 

The  preliminary  interchanges  of  views  between  the 
Cabinets  of  England,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  France 
and  Italy,  having  resulted  favorably,  a  notable  conference 
of.eminent  diplomatists  assembled  in  Constantinople.  They 
held  their  first  session  at  tbe  Admiralty  Building  on  the 
Golden  Horn,  December  23d,  1876.  The  members  were; 
For  Turkey,  Safvet  Pasha  and  Edhem  Pasha ;  for  Ger¬ 
many,  Baron  de  Werther;  for  Austro-Hungary,  Count 
Zichy  and  Baron  de  Calice  ;  for  France,  Count  de  Bourgoing 
and  Count  de  Chaudovdy  ;  for  Great  Britain,  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  and  Sir  H.  Elliot;  for  Italy,  Count  Coni;  for 
Russia,  General  Ignatieff. 

His  Highness,  Safvet  Pasha,  was  unanimously  chosen  as 
President.  The  President  made  a  very  able  speech,  setting 
forth  the  difficulties  of  the  position  from  a  Turkish  point 
of  view,  and  claiming  that  honest  efforts  had  been  made 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The 
French  Ambassador,  in  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  handed  to 
the  President  a  Report  which  they  had  conjointly  drawn 
up  as  embodying  the  measures  which,  in  their  judgment 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  end  desired  by  all ;  and  he 
appealed  to  the  Ottoman  Plenipotentiaries  to  join  with 
united  Europe  to  secure  their  success.  Each  member  in 
turn  added  a  few  words  of  concurrence,  and  at  that 
moment  salvoes  of  artillery  were  heard.  The  President 
in  explanation,  stated  that  these  salvoes  announced  the 
promulgation  of  the  Ottoman  Constitution.  "  A  great 
act,”  said  he, "  which  at  this  moment  is  beingaccomplished 
has  just  changed  a  form  of  government  which  has  lasted 
600  years.  Tbe  Constitution  with  which  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan,  has  endowed  his  Empire,  is  promulgated.  Xt  in- 
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augurates  a  new  era  for  the  happiuesH  and  prosperity  o 
hlH  people,”  Smiles  and  cuiigratulaiious  natural  I y  followed 
this  coup  de  thi'dtre,  aud  thus  ende<l  the  first  Hcssinn. 

The  Constitution  .^o  dramatically  annouDced  was  a  doc- 
ua.ent  of  110  Articles.  It  was  vtry  short-lived,  and  was 
soon  relegated  to  the  Limbo,  when*  lest  the  Ilatl  lJurna’ 
youn  aud  other  imperial  promises.  The  Conference  con- 
tiuiifd  its  sittings,  and  repeated  Its  request  for  a  reply 
to  the  proposals  contained  in  tlie  Report.  Thfir  Excellen¬ 
cies  were  very  politely  informed  that  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan  consblertd  that  all  the  proposed  reforms  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Constitution,  and  time  must  be  allowed  for 
getting  it  started  to  working.  The  Conference  continued 
for  nine  hcsstons.  The  records  of  its  proceedings  show 
marvelous  nnanimity  and  great  patience  and  thorough¬ 
ness.  They  certainly  did  their  work  in  a  state.^manlike 
manner,  and  they  elaborated  an  Organic  Statute  or  Plan 
for  tbe  pacification  aud  government  of  European  Turkey, 
including  Macedonia,  which  would  have  met  the  legitimate 
wants  of  tbe  population.  This  plan  had  the  approval  of 
all  but  the  Turkish  members.  It  was  p^e^enled  finally  as 
tbe  ultimatum,  Lord  Salisbury  siying  that  he  was  in¬ 
structed  to  return  home,  taking  Sir  Henrv  Elliot  with 
him,  and  leaving  only  a  Charge  d'A ffdires,  there  being  no 
further  use  for  an  Ambassador  where  his  advice  was  disre- 
gaided.  Tbe  Russian  and  other  plenipotentiaries  made 
similar  declarations.  The  Sultan  called  au  Extraordinary 
CuUDcil  of  more  than  two  hundred  members,  and  placed 
before  them  the  ullimaium  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
possibility  if  not  probability  of  war  with  Russia.  Their 
loyalty  was  shown  by  a  vote  unanimously  rejecting  the 
proposals.  The  Sultan  professed  his  readiness  to  grant  all 
desired  reforms,  but  insisted  that  he  must  be  trusted  to 
carry  them  out  in  his  own  way,  without  the  control  of  tbe 
Powers.  The  Conference  bad  a  final  meeting  to  sign  tbe 
Protocol  of  their  transactions.  The  Turkish  members 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Tbe  Pienipotentiaiies 
returned  home  to  report  to  their  respective  Governments. 
The  opportunity  for  reform  with  peace,  and  with  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  the  Christian  Powers,  lending,  if 
needed,  troops  for  occupation  as  police,  and  money  to 
start  the  new  administration  for  the  benefit  of  MosKm  as 
well  as  Christian,  this  opportunity  was  deliberately  re 
jected. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  In  ibe 
following  spring  the  Rus-ian  troops  crossed  the  Danube 
at  Sistof,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  hard  fighting  aud  a  good 
many  reverses,  generally  caused  by  too  much  brandy  and 
also  petty  jealousies  of  rival  officers,  they  came  out  at  St. 
Stephano  within  sight  of  the  domes  of  Stambul,  and 
there  signed  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  by  which  Turkey  virtually 
gave  up  the  whole  territory  from  the  Dauube  to  the  .<Egean 
Sea.  The  Russian  troops  then  entered  the  city  without 
their  arms,  fraternized  with  the  people,  were  immensely 
popular,  and  went  home  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Then  came  the  breaking  up  of  the  concord  which  had 
prevailed  at  the  Constantinople  Conference.  A  conference 
was  called  together  at  Berliu,  and  und^r  the  leadership  of 
Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury,  the  St.  Siephano  Treaty  was 
set  aside  aud  the  Berlin  Treaty  substituted  for  it.  The 
principal  difference  to  the  subjects  of  Turkey  is  that 
Macedonia  by  tlie  latter  treaty  was  given  back  to  Turkey 
with  the  Sultan’s  solemn  promise  to  introduce  a  reformed 
plan  of  administration,  made  out  by  order  of  tbe  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  result  has  been  that  Macedonia  is  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  Bulgaria  was  in  in  1875.  Another  is  that  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  the  Christians  in  Armenia  by  the  former 
treaty  was  vested  in  one  power,  Russia,  while  by  the  latter 
treaty  it  is  vested  in  the  Powers  of  Europe,  tbe  result  of 
which  is  occupying  the  press  of  England  and  America  at 
the  present  time. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Constantinople  Conference 
almost  every  day  there  was  an  imposing  spectacle  display¬ 
ed,  which  was  intended  to  have  a  certain  effect  not  only 
upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  but  also  the  distin¬ 
guished  foreign  guests  Eleven  magnificent  Turkish  iron¬ 
clad  war  ships  solemnly  paraded  up  aud  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  Bosporus  and  then  returned  to  their  moor¬ 
ings  in  the  Golden  Horn.  We  have  lately  seen  it  stated, 
upon  trustworthy  authority,  that  not  asingleone  of  those 
warships  is  to-day  in  a  condition  to  leave  the  Golden  Horn, 
even  for  so  short  and  peaceful  a  cruise  as  those  of  that 
period.  The  Turkish  statesmen  also  of  that  time,  those 
men  of  acknowledged  ability  and  capable  of  discussing 
international  questions  with  the  foremost  statesmen  of 
Europe,  men  who  removed  and  set  up  sovereigns,  they  are 
all  gone.  Not  one  of  that  brilliant  coterie  is  left.  Almost 
ail  of  them  have  died  in  exile. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  history  ever  exactly  repeats  itself. 
The  cycle  of  human  events  is  either  widening  or  it  is  nar¬ 
rowing.  The  reader  will  be  interested  to  trace  in  the  tele¬ 
grams  and  newspaper  correspondence  from  that  unhappy 
country  the  apparent  repetition  of  most  of  the  above  out¬ 
lined  events  of  twenty  years  ago.  An  examination  will 
reveal,  however,  the  sad  fact  that  the  Turkish  Ship  of 
State  is  not  sailing  in  a  circle.  The  movement  is  a  vortical 
one.  With  a  quickening  periodicity,  and  a  rapidly  short¬ 
ening  radius,  she  is  being  hopelessly  drawn  toward  the 
dark  vortex  which  appears  to  be  already  opening  to  receive 
the  final  plunge. 

MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  TURKEY. 

MISSIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  AND  OTHER  SOCIE¬ 
TIES— HEROISM  OP  THE  MISSIONARIES. 

BY  JUDSON  SMITH,  D.D., 

Secretary  of  the  American  Board. 

The  first  notice  of  an  intended  mission  within  the  limits 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  appears  la  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  for  1819,  nine  years  after  the  Board  was  organ¬ 
ized.  Missionaries  of  the  Board  were  already  at  work  in 
India  and  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America,  and  a 
mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  under  contempla¬ 
tion.  In  this  report  the  committee  dwell  upon  the  reasons 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 


for  a  ftpecial  Interest  on  the  part  of  Christian  people  in  the 
re  establishment  of  pure  Christianity  In  the  historic 
regions  honored  by  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord  and  trav¬ 
ersed  by  his  first  disciples  Palestine  was  the  reifion  spe¬ 
cially  in  mind,  but  the  committee  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  occupancy  of  a  nmch  wid^r  field  was  included  in  the 
bekjiunini?  of  missionary  work  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  writer 
of  this  first  report  referred  to  “Smyrna,  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  Armenia,  Georgia  and  Persia,  Mohammedan 
countries,  in  which,  tho  there  are  many  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  there  is  still  a  deplorable  lack  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  of  Christian  life.”  Before  this  year  had  ended,  the 
Rev.  Levi  Parsons  and  the  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk  were  set  apart 
to  establish  a  mission  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  followi  ng 
year  entered  upon  thpir  labors,  touching  at  Malta  and 
taking  up  their  residence  at  Smyrna  for  a  time  before 
they  reached  their  destined  field.  From  these  labors,  by  a 
process  of  natural  development,  missionary  work  at  first 
intended  for  Palestine,  afterward  set  up  in  the  Island  of 
Malta  and  in  Athens,  came  to  take  a  firm  and  lasting  hold 
upon  the  Turkish  Empire. 

In  1831  work  was  opened  at  Constantinople  by  Dr. 
Goodell,  reenforced  by  Dr.  Dwight  in  the  following  year, 
and  thence  gradually  it  was  extended  to  Smyrna,  Brfisa, 
Trebizond,  Erzrtim,  Aintab,  and  so  on  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  district  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  aim  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  original  mission  in  Palestine  and  in  these  later 
stages  of  missionary  work  in  Turkey,  had  respect  to  the 
entire  population  of  the  Empire;  and  this  aim  has  never 
for  a  moment  been  abandoned  or  lost  sight  of,  and  remains 
to  day  an  unfulfilled  but  inspiring  purpose.  Actual  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  however,  was  restricted  by  the  laws  of  the 
Empire  to  the  Christian  populations,  chiefly  the  Armenians 
and  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Jews,  and  this  bas  been  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Board  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  An  ancient  but  corrupted  form  of 
Cbristianity  it  has  been  sought  to  purify  and  bring  back 
to  a  true  acquaintance  with  the  Gospels,  a  living  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  life  molded  in  its  spirit  and 
aims  by  the  Scriptures  and  by  Him  of  whom  they  testify. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  missionaries  to  establish  a 
separate  Protestant  community,  but  to  assist,  if  po-sible, 
in  a  movement  that  should  result  in  the  reformation  of  the 
existing  churches.  The  excommunication  of  the  evangel¬ 
icals  from  their  own  Church  and  community  by  the  Arme¬ 
nian  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  changed  their  plans  and 
made  necessary  the  organization  of  Protestant  churches 
and  of  a  Protestant  community,  w'hich  were  at  once  for¬ 
mally  recognized  by  the  Turkish  Government.  Tnis  action 
took  place  in  1847  and  introduced  a  change  in  the  methods 
of  missionary  work  but  not  a  change  of  aim.  It  is  a  most 
happy  circumstance  of  these  later  days,  that  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Gregorian  churches  which  was  making  such 
progress  prior  to  the  separation  has  reappeared,  that  these 
churches  have  in  many  instances  come  into  most  friendly 
relations  to  the  neighboring  Protestant  churches,  the  true 
evangelical  spirit  has  manifested  itself  with  cheering 
results  among  the  priests  and  people,  and  the  original 
hope  of  the  mission  has  begun  to  be  realized  on  a  wide 
scale  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Originally  the  entire  field  of  Turkey  was  regarded  as  one 
mission  with  its  center  at  Constantinople ;  but  the  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  of  holding  a  yearly  meeting  of  the  mission 
at  any  one  point,  with  other  considerations,  led  to  the 
division  of  the  Empire  into  the  four  fields  of  the  present 
time— the  Western  Turkey  mission,  embracing  territorially 
the  larger  part,  including  as  its  stations  Constantinople, 
Nicnmedia,  Brtisa,  Smyrna,  Marsovan,  Cesarea,  Sivas  and 
Trebizond  ;  the  Central  Turkey  mission,  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley,  with  its  two  principal  stations  at  Aintab  and 
Marash  ;  the  Eastern  Turkey  mission,  including  what  lies 
between  these  two  fields  and  the  Russian  and  Persian  bor¬ 
ders,  having  for  its  stations  Erzrtim,  Harptit,  Mardin,  Bit- 
Us  and  Van  ;  and  the  mission  in  European  Turkey,  of  later 
origin  chiefly  among  Bulgarians,  with  its  stations  at 
Monastir,  Philippopolis,  Samokov  and  Salonica.  From 
the  beginning,  work  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  Christians, 
found  in  certain  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  has  constituted  an  integral  and  very  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  the  whole  enterprise,  but  has  never  consti¬ 
tuted  a  distinct  mission. 

The  languages  employed  in  missionary  work  have  been 
the  Armenian,  the  Greek,  the  Turkish,  the  Bulgarian  and 
in  certain  portions  of  the  Central  Turkey  mission  and  of 
the  Eastern  Turkey  Mission  the  Arabic.  The  Bible  trans¬ 
lated  into  these  languages,  has  been  widely  distributed, 
many  text-books  for  school  use  have  been  provided,  and  a 
somewhat  extended  volume  of  Christian  literature  has 
been  made  available  for  the  people  by  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries.  The  Bible  House  at  Constantinople,  one  of 
the  great  centers  of  missionary  activity  and  a  right  arm 
of  the  missionary  work,  sends  out  through  all  the  Em¬ 
pire  annually  many  millions  of  pages  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  other  literature  for  the  instruction  and  edification 
of  the  Christian  people,  as  well  as  text-books  for  the  mis¬ 
sion  schools. 

The  direct  Christian  work  in  these  missions  in  Turkey 
has  been  most  energetic,  widespread  and  effectual,  and 
many  self-supporting,  evangelical  churches  are  found  in 
the  great  centers  in  each  of  the  missions.  Education  has 
been  a  marked  feature  of  the  work  in  these  missions 
almost  from  the  beginning,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  fields 
occupied  by  the  Board  have  we  to  day  so  many  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  high  grade,  so  fully  attended.  Anatolia  College 
at  Marsovan.  Central  Turkey  College  at  Aintab,  and  the 
Institute  at  Samokov.  for  men  alone,  the  American  College 
for  girls  at  Scutari,  and  the  Central  Turkey  Female  College 
at  Marash,  for  women  alone,  and  Euphrates  College  at 
Harpfit,  for  both  men  and  women,  are  all  institutions  do¬ 
ing  a  work  of  true  college  grade  adjusted  to  tbe  special 
conditions  found  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Robert  College, 
on  the  Bosporus,  tho  entirely  independent  of  the  mis- 
ft  ODP,  is  a  striking  result  of  missionary  labors  and  streng- 
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enforced  by  twenty-six  high  schools  for  boys,  nineteen 
boarding  schools  for  girls,  all  thoroughly  manned  and 
attended  by  about  2,000  students,  and  by  350  common 
schools,  with  more  than  16,000  pupils.  At  the  head  of  all 
stand  tbe  five  theological  schools,  In  which  men  are  trained 
directly  for  the  native  pastorate.  It  will  suggest  the 
breadth  and  fruitfulness  of  the  work  if  attention  is  called 
to  the  125  churches  now  in  these  missions,  with  12,787 
members  with  100  native  pastors,  128  other  preachers, 
and  a  total  force  of  native  laborers  numbering  778.  It 
is  further  evidence  of  tb©  quality  of  these  churches 
that  last  year  they  contributed  for  all  purposes  but  little 
short  of  $68,000. 

A  work  having  the  same  origin  with  these  missions, 
conducted  by  the  Board  for  many  years,  achieving  a  like 
success,  and  now  in  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
New  York.  Is  in  progress  in  Syria,  having  its  great  educa¬ 
tional  center  at  Beirfit.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America  sustains  a  small  but  successful  medical 
and  educational  work  at  Mersin  in  Asia  Minor.  Work  in 
behalf  of  the  Jews  in  different  parts  of  tbe  Empire,  at  first 
included  in  tbe  missions  of  the  Board,  is  now  in  the  care  of 
missionaries  from  Great  Britain  ;  there  is  also  an  interest¬ 
ing  work  supported  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  this  coun¬ 
try  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  Palestine.  But,  provi¬ 
dentially,  the  great  bulk  of  the  missionary  work  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  has  devolved  upon  the  American  Board, 
and  has  at  length  reached  nearly  every  principal  city  and 
village  in  European  Turkey  and  in  the  territory  from  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Mediterranean  eastward  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  border,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  southward  to  Syria 
and  Arabia. 

At  no  time  has  the  work  of  the  Board  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
been  in  better  condition  or  presented  greater  promise  than 
within  the  last  year.  And  it  is  upon  the  Armenian 
people,  among  whom  this  work  has  been  so  largely  carried 
on,  that  a  wild  storm  of  massacre  and  pillage  has  fallen, 
sweeping  the  country  from  Trebizond  southward  into  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  westward  to  Marsovan  and 
Cesarea  and  out  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  covering  the 
entire  territory  of  the  eastern  and  central  missions  and 
those  parts  of  the  Western  Turkey  mission  that  are  adja¬ 
cent.  Thousands  have  been  foully  murdered,  chiefly  the 
leading  business  men,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those 
dependent  on  them  have  been  left  utterly  destitute ;  many 
a  Protestant  pastor  and  teacher  has  fallen  in  loyalty  to  his 
faith,  and  mission  chapels  and  schools  in  great  numbers 
have  been  burned  to  the  ground.  Tbe  stations  where  edu¬ 
cational  work  centered  have  been  especially  assailed,  and 
at  Harptit  and  to  some  degree  at  Marash,  the  plant  has 
been  well-nigh  swept  out  of  existence,  and  the  missiona¬ 
ries  themselves  exposed  to  deadly  peril.  Sympathy 
for  tbe  people,  so  broken  and  bleeding,  is  almost  as 
widespread  as  Christianity  and  civilization,  and  gen¬ 
erous  gifts  for  their  relief  are  steadily  flowing  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  There  is  an  additional  reason  why,  for  tbe 
American  people,  a  peculiar  interest  should  attach 
to  the  present  situation  in  Turkey.  Upon  the  up¬ 
lifting  and  enlightenment  of  a  noble  portion  of  the  people 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  American  citizens  have  already 
expended  more  than  $6,000,000,  have  established  there  a 
mission  plant  worth  to-day  $1,500,000,  are  an  nually  de¬ 
voting  to  the  further  development  of  this  work  a  sum 
exceeding  $150, OoO,  and  have  there  as  their  representa¬ 
tives,  distributed  in  small  groups  over  the  whole 
Empire,  a  band  of  152  men  and  women,  among  the 
noblest  and  the  best  that  our  Christian  homes  and  schools 
can  produce.  The  bearing  of  these  men  and  women  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  last  four  months,  their 
calmness  when  the  people  were  filled  with  dread  in  view  of 
the  approaching  scourge,  their  courage  when  death  was  all 
around  them  and  even  when  it  stared  them  in  tbe  face, 
their  faith  that  out  of  all  this  tumult  and  distress  will 
come  the  enlargement  of  God’s  kingdom  in  this  land,  their 
stedfast  purpose  to  remain  at  their  posts  and  share  the 
troubles  of  their  people  and  minister  to  their  wants,  proof 
against  the  natural  shrinking  of  their  own  hearts,  against 
the  pleading  of  friends  at  home,  against  the  persuasions 
even  of  those  to  whom  they  must  look  for  protection— 
these  things  have  won  for  them  the  meed  of  universal 
praise.  The  name  missionary  has  gained  a  new  definition 
by  deeds  like  these,  and  instead  of  a  term  of  reproach  or 
ridicule,  it  has  become  almost  a  synonym  of  hero  and  hero* 
ine.  And  ail  this  noble  conduct  has  filled  the  Armenian 
nation  with  boundless  love  and  gratitude,  and  has  bound 
their  hearts  to  the  missionaries  with  hooks  of  steel.  Hence- 
fortu  this  whole  nation  will  be  like  wax  in  the  hands  of 
these  their  protectors  and  benefactors  and  personal  friends. 
And  even  beyond  the  Armenian  people,  many  and  many  of 
the  Moslems  are  noting  this  high  proof  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  are  enshrining  in  their  hearts’  admiring  love  the 
names  we  cherish,  and  longing  for  a  share  in  their  faith. 

But  it  is  as  teachers  and  exemplars  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  life,  not  as  political  deliverers,  that  they  have  won 
their  place  ;  no  political  aim  has  ever  been  allowed  to  enter 
into  this  widespread  and  most  effective  Christian  labor  ; 
and  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Board  staed  clear  of 
all  responsibility  for  the  grave  political  disturbances  which 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  Empire.  They  have  been 
loyal  to  the  existing  Government  and  have  inculcated  this 
duty  upon  their  pupils  ;  they  have  sought  to  make  better 
men  and  belter  citizens  of  all  those  with  whom  they  have 
had  to  do  ;  and  no  truer  friends  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and 
of  all  its  people  than  the  American  missionaries  have  lived 
within  its  borders  these  seventy  years  past.  For  the 
protection  of  themselves  and  of  their  legitimate  enter¬ 
prise  within  that  territory,  guaranteed  by  treaty  rights, 
and  numerous  precedents,  and  long  continued  usage,  we 
may  justly  claim  the  utmost  exertions  of  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  friendly  regard  of  all  mankind.  It  cannot 
be  that  upon  this  work,  to  which  so  many  precious  lives 
have  been  given,  on  which  such  treasures  have  been  ex¬ 
pended,  on  the  successful  maintenance  of  which  such  vast 
interests  depend,  ruin  hopeless  and  universal  is  now  to  fall. 
May  we  not  rather  cherish  the  hope  that  this  storpi  is  for 
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cleansing  and  pHrifyingand  shall  endure  but  fora  night 
and  that  a  day  of  brightness  and  glory  is  soon  to  dawn 
upon  this  great  Empire. 

Boston,  M  abs. 

HOW  TO  EXPRESS  OUR  SYMPATHY. 

BY  LEONARD  WOOLSEY  BACON,  D.D. 

What  shall  we  do  ? 

Tbe  voice  of  our  brothers’  blood  is  crying  to  us  from 
over  the  sea.  The  groans  of  strong  men  in  the  death 
agony;  the  screams  of  terror-stricken  families  pursued 
with  knife  and  bludgeon,  or  pent  up  to  perish  in  tbe  smoke 
and  flCe  of  their  homes  and  churches ;  the  wail  of  little 
children,  tossed  from  bayonet  to  bayonet,  or  torn  asunder, 
or  dropped  upon  burning  coals  before  the  eyes  of  their 
mothers;  the  shrieks  of  Christian  girls,  educated  and 
consecrated  to  holy  maidenhood  or  holy  wedlock,  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  foul  embrace  of  the  murderers  of  father  or 
husband  ;  and  now  the  long,  gasping  moan  of  houseless 
multitudes  perishing  with  cold  and  hunger.  Morning  by 
morning  they  enter  into  our  ears,  until  it  is  a  vexation 
only  to  understand  the  report.  And  mingled  with  these 
sounds  of  wo,  and  growing  more  frequent  as  the  months 
pass  by,  come  reports  of  escape  and  deliverance  more  sor¬ 
rowful  than  death.  In  village  after  village  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  oldest  of  the  Christian  nations  are  driven 
together  amid  the  ruins  of  their  homes,  and  before  the 
awful  alternative  of  apostasy  or  instant  and  bloody  death, 
the  heroic  few  stand  firm  and  bow  the  unresisting  head 
to  the  knife,  and  the  many  yield.  Tbe  saddest  line  that 
has  been  written  yet  in  all  the.se  bloodiest  pages  in  the 
book  of  time,  is  this  which  came  to  us  several  weeks  ago, 
that  instances  of  apostasy  were  beginning  to  multiply,  the 
faith  of  these  humble  disciples  in  the  reality  of  Christian¬ 
ity  having  been  weakened  as  they  marked  the  apathy  of 
the  Christian  nations. 

Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do,  you  and  I,  to  show 
to  these  sufferers  that  we  are  not  apathetic  in  view  of 
their  unequaled  sufferings  ?  The  question  arose  in  my 
mind  tbe  other  day  as  I  was  speaking  to  tbe  students  of 
Smith  College.  The  pitiful  skriek  of  Lucine  Mussegh  was 
in  my  ears,  as  we  hear  it  in  her  letter  on  page  39  of  Mr. 
Greene’s  book;  poor  heart-broken  girl,  telling  to  her 
teacher  in  the  American  mission  school  how  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  the  last  indignity  that  can  be  inflicted  on  woman¬ 
hood,  and  longing  to  hide  herself  thenceforth  from  human 
view.  The  news  from  the  ravaged  and  persecute<l  colleges 
of  Aintab  and  Harptit  was  fresh  in  mind— institutions 
adorned  by  the  heroism  of  Smith  College  graduates.  And 
it  was  given  me  in  that  hour  to  say  to  that  noble  array 
of  young  scholars,  “  You  can  at  least  do  this;  you  can 
write  a  letter  to  your  fellow-students  in  the  midst  of  that 
fiery  persecution  and  sign  it  with  all  your  names,  and 
send  it  for  a  comfort  to  them  and  an  assurance  that  they 
are  not  without  the  sympathy  and  love  of  American  stu¬ 
dents.  And  the  girls  have  done  it;  their  letter  has  gone. 
God’s  blessing  go  with  it  on  its  errand  of  consolation  ! 

Words  are  not  much;- but  they  are  worth  something, 
even  under  such  a  stress  as  this.  We  may  be  thankful  for 
every  generous  utterance  of  sympathy  and  indignation  that 
is  lifted  up  in  tones  to  reach  across  the  sea.  Who  knows 
the  good  it  may  do  ?  But  if  you  are  at  a  loss  for  words, 
you  need  not  despair.  At  such  a  time  as  this  there  is  more 
true  eloquence  in  a  ten-dollar  bill — more  power  to  reach 
the  heart  and  sustain  the  fainting  courage— than  in  vol¬ 
umes  of  tender  and  affectionate  speeches.  You  are  sorry 
for  your  persecuted  and  martyred  fellow  Christians;  how 
much  are  you  sorry  ? 

I  cannot  understand  what  has  so  checked  the  flow  of  ma¬ 
terial  aid  toward  these  sufferers,  unless  it  is  a  most  need¬ 
less  uncertainty  in  tbe  public  mind  as  to  whether  their 
gifts  will  reach  tbe  needy.  The  changing  reports  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  reception  of  the  Red  Cross  Society 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Let  me  say  that 
the  question  what  the  Red  Cross  may  or  may  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  do,  is  not  a  vital  one  ;  we  might  almost  say,  not 
an  important  one.  The  work  of  relief  was  going  forward 
with  splendid  efficiency  before  the  Red  Cross  took  the  field, 
and  it  will  go  on  even  if  the  Red  Cross  should  be  excluded. 
There  has  been  no  time,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
when  money  paid  to  the  Relief  Treasury  in  New  York 
could  not  be  put  down  at  any  desirable  point  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire  within  a  week. 

We  must  not  forget,  in  our  sympathy  with  the  perse¬ 
cuted,  that  we  are  in  the  presence  not  only  of  unspeakable 
suffering  but  of  an  enormous  crime.  The  great  question 
before  us— not  the  first  in  order,  but  the  greatest  in  impor¬ 
tance— is  the  question.  What  security  can  betaken  against 
the  periodical,  systematic  massacre  of  Christians  by  the 
Turkish  Government  ?  It  is  a  question  continually  raised, 
and  the  most  obvious  answer  to  it  continually  blinked. 

I  have  attended  many  meetings  on  this  subject,  and  heard 
many  speeches.  And  I  begin  to  find  it  a  little  tiresome  to 
listen  to  eloquent  reproaches  againstthe  Powers  of  Europe 
for  their  delinquencies.  There  Is  one  great  Christian 
Power  whose  responsibility  in  this  matter  has  been 
strangely  overlooked.  It  is  a  nation  of  ample  resources  of 
wealth  and  power ;  free  from  those  trammels  of  diplomatic 
tradition  and  engagement  which  are  so  real  a  hindrance  to 
all  the  rest;  unimpeachable  in  its  disinterestedness,  and 
having  a  more  immediate  concern  and  justification  for  its 
interference  than  any  other  Power  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  what  is  that  nation  doing  ?  Well,  swagger¬ 
ing  a  good  deal ;  bullying  and  threatening  somewhat ;  but 
principally  clamoring  to  the  rest  of  the  nations,  “Why 
don’t  you  do  something  ?  Go  in  and  fight  and  protect  our 
citizens  and  their  interests,  and  we  promise  you  our— 
moral  support !” 

The  question  occurs  to  me  sometimes  whether  if  Mr. 
Belmont’s  supposable  $100,000  yacht  on  theSeaof  Marmora 
or  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  $100,000  villa  on  the  Bosporus  had 
been  knocked  to  pieces  with  maliciousintentby  the  cannAn 
of  the  Turkish  GoTernment.  we  should  not  have  heard  a 
scrtam  or  two  froin  tbe  Apaerican  eagle.  Tbe  $100,000  coW 
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legebuiltby  the  gifts  of  thousands  of  American  citizens  at 
Harpflt  is  bombarded  by  the  Turkish  army,  and  Dr.  "Rar- 
niim  and  his  family  happily  escape  alive.  And  the  eagle  is 
keeping  his  temper  very  well  indeed.  But  then  these 
were  only  missionaries,  you  know.  It  makes  a  differpnce. 

To  he  sure,  the  Sultan  has  promised  full  indemnity.  I 
suspect  the  American  Board  would  be  glad  to  discount  the 
Sultanas  promise  for  ca'^h.  Will  anybody  offer  one-tenth 
per  cent,  on  the  dollar  for  it  f 
Norwich,  Conn. 


ARMENIAN  RELIEF  MEASURE'^. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  G.  PORTER. 

The  Armenian  relief  movement  began  more  than  five 
hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  three 
Armenian  refugees  found  their  way  to  England  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  audience  of  the  King  at  Reading.  They  brought 
tidings  of  a  fearful  massacre  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who 
had  overrun  Armenia  and  compelled  greatnumbers  of  the 
inhabitants  to  submit  to  the  dread  alternative  of  Islam  or 
the  sword.  The  strangers  obtained  generous  aid  from  the 
King  and  people  of  England,  and  went  back  to  the  East 
loaded  with  gifts  for  the  sufferers. 

From  that  day  to  this,  at  certain  intervals,  the  Turk  has 
been  guilty  of  the  same  atrocious  deeds.  Five  hundred 
years  have  taught  him  nothing.  He  is  still  slaying  his 
victims  by  the  thousand,  and  leaving  the  survivors  to 
perish  from  cold,  nakedness  and  hunger.  The  latest  tid¬ 
ings  seem  worse  than  ever.  It  is  said  that  60.000  have  been 
slain,  and  as  many  more  wounded,  outraged,  imprisoned, 
or  abducted,  leaving  half  a  million  utterly  impoverished. 
This  is  a  frightful  tale,  but  alas  !  it  is  too  true.  The  evi 
dence  admits  of  no  question.  Even  if  no  one  can  give  the 
exact  figures,  the  situation  is  appalling.  So  great,  is  the 
number  of  the  needy  that  the  charity  of  Christendom  is 
invoked  on  theirbebalf. 

This  outbreak  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism  began  with 
the  SasBtiu  atrocities  in  September,  1894,  The  Porte  did 
its  best  to  conceal  and  then  to  deny  the  report  of  this  ter¬ 
rific  slaughter,  and  Europe  was  slow  to  believe  it :  hutthe 
proof  came  at  last,  ^nd  an  investigating  commission  was 
demanded.  It  proved  a  total  failure,  'through  Turkish 
o>)structiveness  aud  duplicitv. 

Finding  that  nothing  was  done  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
the  sufferers,  a  few  friends  of  humanity  in  England  organ¬ 
ized  a  relief  comm’ttee  and  appealed  to  the  public  for 
funds.  The  response  was  meager.  A  few  meetings  were 
held  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  in  the  spring  of  1895, 
and  emphatic  resolutions  were  sent  to  our  Government. 
During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  further  details  ar¬ 
rived,  setting  forth  the  horrors  of  the  massacre  and  the 
great  need  of  relief.  Committees  were  then  formed  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  a  few  thousand  dollars  were 
sent  out  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Raynolds  and  Mr.  Cole,  the 
distributing  agents  for  the  Anglo-American  relief  fund, 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Consul. 

In  October  the  reforms  which  England  had  proposed  in 
May  received  the  Sultan’s  unwilling  signature.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  reforms  during  the  intervening  months, 
and  the  presence  of  the  European  fleets  In  Turkish  waters, 
had  led  the  Armenians  to  anticipate  speedy  intervention. 
The  same  consideration,  however,  led  the  Moslems,  in¬ 
flamed  by  fanatical  zeal,  to  adopt  a  policy  of  defiance  and 
extermination.  Within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  Sultan’s 
acceptance  of  the  reforms  the  decree  bad  gone  fo?  th,  and 
the  hideous  saturnalia  began.  Under  Imperial  license  the 
Kurdish  marauders  and  the  Turkish  authorities  joined 
hands  in  a  earnival  of  blood  that  has  lasted  ever  since. 

This  new  revelation  of  the  .«pirit  of  Islam  has  encoun¬ 
tered  in  our  country  a  storm  of  indignation  The  pulpit, 
the  press,  the  Senate,  the  club,  have  freely  uttered  the  pop¬ 
ular  sentiment  of  abhorrence  for  the  oppressor  and  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  oppressed.  Every  one  was  asking  what  could 
be  done  to  stop  the  butcberie.s  and  to  help  the  starving 
refugees.  To  the  former  question— strange  to  say — there 
has  been  no  answer.  To  the  latter  the  reply  was  prompt, 
loud  and  clear.  Relief  was  possible,  the  transmission  of 
funds  safe,  and  distributing  agents  were  already  on  the 
field  in  the  persons  of  the  American  mi.ssionaries,  over  one 
hundred  in  number. 

The  existing  committees  soon  issued  additional  infor¬ 
mation  vith  anneals  for  money.  All  gifts  were  now  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  papers.  Special  meetings  were  held  in 
thousand.^  of  ch’irches.  An  Armenian  Sunday  was  ob¬ 
served  by  many.  Disnatches  from  the  East  and  a  flood  of 
nrivate  letters  of  the  most  barrowing  kind  were  widely 
published.  Collections  were  taken  in  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  societies,  colleges  and  mass  meetings.  A  few 
weekly  papers  ooened  their  columns  for  relief  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Of  the«e  the  ChrUtian  Hcmld.  up  to  February 
0th,  has  reported  the  creditable  sum  of  S33, 500  :  the  Out¬ 
look,  over  S3.000 :  the  Montreal  TFif7ie88,  about  14,000;  the 
Canada  Presbyterian,  Toronto,  $540;  the  Lend-a-Hand, 
about  $1  800.  A  few  individuals  like  Mr.  Bogigiau  and 
Mr.  Gulesian,  of  Boston,  and  Miss  Mary  Hamlin,  of 
Hampton,  have  collected  funds  privately  to  the  amount  of 
several  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Field,  of  Bangor,  has  raised 
$640  in  small  sums  for  Van.  About  a  thousand  Armenians 
in  this  country  have  contributed  from  their  slender  re¬ 
sources  during  the  last  two  months  no  less  than  $83,000, 
sent  through  their  friend,  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Hitchcock,  of 
Boston,  to  their  surviving  relatives,  nine-tenths  of  whom 
live  in  the  Harpfit  district  and  are  now  in  a  most  destitute 
condition. 

An  Armenian  reil3f  fund  committee  of  nine  was  org.-in- 
ized  in  New  York  in  August,  and  soon  after  enlarged  to 
sixteen  members,  with  Everett  P.  Wheeler  cha’rman,  and 
A.  Ayvaziau  secretary.  This  committee  issued  several 
circulars  and  raised  over  $4,000.  Out  of  <  his  effort  grew  in 
December  the  National  Armenian  Relief  Committee,  with 
Spencer  Trask  chairnian,  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.  treasurer, 
and  with  corresponding  members  in  several  large  cities. 
The  object  of  this  organization  was  to  give  a  national 
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a  larger  financial  response.  When  the  Red  Cross  decided 
to  take  the  field,  the  National  Committee  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  supply  it  with  funds,  as  did  the  Boston  commit¬ 
tee.  Each  of  these  committees  cabled  $25,000  to  Miss 
Barton  on  ber  arrival,  and  the  National  Committee  has 
now  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  over  $00,000  for  her  u.se. 

The  Armenian  Relief  Association  of  New  York  was 
organized  in  September  by  the  Church  Club,  with  H.  M. 
Kiretchjian  as  the  general  secretary.  It  has  Issued  three 
valuable  bulletins,  held  several  public  meetings  In  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  and  raised  about  $15,000,  a  part  of 
which  has  been  used  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
cause  in  this  country,  and  in  seeking  to  move  the  Powers  of 
Europe  to  keep  their  pledges  to  the  Armenian  people. 
The  Association  has  sent  its  funds  partly  through  the 
Grosvenor  House  Committee  in  Lordon,  and  partly  through 
the  treasurer  of  the  American  Board  at  Constantinople. 
All  the  remittances  reach  the  same  destination  and  are 
distributed  by  the  same  hands.  This  committee  has  just 
issued  a  striking  appeal  to  one  thousand  women  of  the 
United  States,  asking  for  $100  from  each,  the  names  to  be 
published  by  cities.  The  response  to  this  call  is  already 
encouraging. 

The  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  have  sent  a  communication  to  President 
Cleveland,  and  to  several  rulers  of  Europe,  invoking  their 
earnest  attention  to  the  pitiful  cry  from  this  ancient  and 
long-suffering  Christian  race. 

The  Permanent  Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia  has 
recently  taken  up  this  work  and  sent  $5,000  and  more 
through  the  American  Board.  “The  United  Friends  of 
Armenia”  in  Boston  have  furnished  speakers  for  meet¬ 
ings,  provided  some  public  entertainments,  circulated 
literature  upon  the  subject-,  and  have  sent  to  the  sufferers 
the  sum  of  $1,640, 

Chicago  has  not  yet  reported  very  large  receipts.  Its 
committee  has  undertaken  to  extend  its  operations  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  neighboring  States.  It  has  al«!o  a  committee  of 
ladies  who  have  sent  the  Red  Cross  $3,000.  Detroit  has 
assumed  the  work  for  Michigan.  St.  Louis  has  bad  collec¬ 
tions  in  some  of  the  churches.  Baltimore  has  a  large  and 
influential  committee.  Twenty-five  churches  of  Buffalo 
recently  held  popular  meetings  at  the  same  hour  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  with  collections  amounting  to  over  $2,000. 

The  Venezuela  imbroglio,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
holidays,  caused  an  unfortunate  setback  In  this,  work: 
but  it  is  now  felt  to  be  more  imperative  than  ever,  and  all 
classes  and  creeds  are  joining  in  the  movement.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  committee  has  increased  its  numbers  from  five  to  fifty, 
and  issued  letters  to  all  the  mayorsof  New  England,  many 
of  whom  have  promptly  responded  by  bolding  meetings, 
as  in  Worce.ster,  Salem.  Lynn,  Newburyport,  Portland, 
Burlington,  Norwich,  Hartford  and  many  other  cities 
The  press  has  done  most  effective  service,  and  the  clergy 
have  been  foremost  in  arousing  public  attention.  It  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  the  great  cities  are  not  giving  in  any 
such  proportion  as  the  smaller  towns  and  country 
churches.  Very  few  large  subscriptions  have  yet  been 
received.  Ordinary  collections  will  not  meet  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  case.  The  appeal  now  is  to  business  men,  to 
large  firms  and  hankers  and  persons  of  means.  In  every 
city  there  should  be  canvassing  committees,  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  or  the  Board  of  Trade  or  some  other  responsible 
authority,  to  circulate  subscription  lists  in  person  among 
the  trades  or  professions,  and  acknowledge  the  amounts 
in  the  newspapers.  Wherever  this  method  is  followed  it 
yields  far  more  than  any  other.  Money  only  is  called  for  ; 
clothing,  food  supplie.s.  jewelry  and  other  gifts  are  not 
solicited.  Such  important  business  should,  indeed,  be 
organized  systematically,  like  a  political  campaign,  and 
then  it  will  not  fail  of  good  results. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  funds  sent  by  the 
responsible  committees  have  been  at  once  disbursed  among 
the  needy  in  the  afflicted  districts  of  the  interior  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  dollar.  The  arrival  of  Miss  Barton 
upon  the  scene  Is  hailed  as  a  promise  that  official  protec¬ 
tion  will  now  enable  the  distributors  to  execute  their  sacred 
trust  with  greater  freedom  and  on  a  larger  scale.  It  should 
also  be  known  that  the  expenses  of  tbe  President  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  her  personal  staff  are  provided  for  from 
private  sources.  Tbe  relief  funds  forwarded  from  this 
country  during  the  autumn  and  winter  may  be  summed 
up  approximately  as  follows  : 


Through  tbe  American  Board . $110,000 

“  “  Red  Cross  (Brown  Bros.  &  Co.)  about .  55.000 

"  other  channels,  perhaps .  10,000 

Total . $175,000 


The  English  relief  committee,  feeling  keenly  the  failure 
of  their  own  Government  to  discharge  its  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions  toward  the  Armenians,  have  sought  to  make  such 
reparation  as  was  possible  by  m^^ansof  private  charity.  At 
the  soggestiou  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  the  Christmas 
offerings  in  many  churches  were  devoted  to  this  cause.  A 
snecial  hymn  was  composed  for  the  occasion,  .«ugge8tfd  by 
Rom.  16  :  20— “And  the  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan 
under  vour  feet  shortly.” 

Tbe  Duke  of  Westminster,  as  chairman,  addressed  a 
formal  letter.  February  Isb,  to  the  Mayors  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  calling  upon  them  to  initiate  local  relief  meas¬ 
ures.  lu  resoonse  subscriptions  have  been  opened  by  the 
Mayors  of  Manchester,  Bradford,  Salisbury,  Dublin,  and 
other  places.  It  is  thought  that  about  £20.000  has  been 
sent  by  this  committee  through  the  British  Ambassador, 
and  distributed  by  the  consuls  and  American  mission¬ 
aries. 

In  Constantinople  a  considerable  sum  has  been  raised 
among  the  Armenians  and  foreign  residents.  Several  of 
the  embassies  have  opened  a  relief  fund.  The  upper  story 
of  the  Bible  House  in  Stambfil— a  fine,  large  edifice— has 
become  a  depository  for  clothing  and  other  goods.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  women,  mostly  Armenian,  have  devoted  all  their 
time  to  collecting,  preparing  and  forwarding  the  articles. 

Russian,  Austrian  and  English  steamers  in  the  Black 
Sea  have  given  free  passage  to  the  refugees  from  Trebl- 
zond  aud  Samsun.  No  report  has  appeared  of  relief  work 
undertaken  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 

The  Armenians  everywhere  are  expressing  the  deepest 
gratitude  for  what  the  people  of  America  are  doing.  Far 
more,  however,  needs  yet  to  be  done,  if  we  would  save  the 
remuant  of  this  long-oppressed  uation,  whose  martyrs  have 
stood  so  valiantly  for  the  faith  of  the  Cross  op  tbe  outer¬ 
most  borders  of  Christeudou^. 

po^BiSTS^  Mas, 
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TRIBUTES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HENRY  C. 
BOWEN. 

AT  the  services  at  the  late  residence  of  Mr.  Bowen,  at  90 
Willow  Street,  Brooklyn,  on  Wednesday  morning,  Feb¬ 
ruary  26th,  preparatory  to  removing  his  body  to  Wood- 
stock,  Conn.,  for  tbe  public  funeral  and  burial,  the  follow¬ 
ing  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Storrs; 

ADDRESS  BY  RICHARD  SALTER  STORRS,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn. 

I  cannot  but  he  impressed  as  I  stand  here,  my  dear 
friends,  by  the  silent  swiftne.ss  with  which  time  moves  on  ; 
for  it  happens  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago  last  week  when  I 
first  saw  tbe  friend  by  whose  funeral  .service  we  are  gath¬ 
ered  to-day,  then  in  the  full  activity  and  energy  of  life; 
and  the  years  intervening,  which  have  brought  so  many 
experiences  to  him  and  to  myself,  now  appear,  to  one  look¬ 
ing  back  upon  them,  hardly  more  than  “a  watch  in  the 
night.”  Happening  to  be  in  Brooklyn  at  that  time  on  a 
visit  to  friends,  he  desired  that  I  should  preach  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  room  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  which  I  did,  and 
afterward  that  I  should  come  to  be  the  pastor  of  that 
church,  of  which  he  was  then  a  member,  which  I  also  did, 
after  an  interval  of  eight  or  nine  months;  and  thus  our 
acquaintance  began.  He  remained  with  his  household  in 
the  church,  however,  after  my  coming  into  its  pastorate, 
only  a  few  months,  five  or  six,  leaving  it  then  under  a 
strong  impression  of  duty,  to  establish  the  other  church 
in  the  neighborhood  with  which  be  was  long  identified. 
Subsequently  to  that  I  met  him  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  paper  which  he  had  at  first  aided,  of  which  I  had  been 
one  of  the  editors  for  thirteen  years,  and  which  at  length 
came  under  his  sole  proprietorship  and  editorship.  My  re¬ 
lations  with  him,  therefore,  were  not.  after  the  earliest 
time,  of  a  pastoral  nature,  tho  I  always  was  refreshed  aud 
invigorated  bv  meeting  him,  and  by  feeling  the  strong  im¬ 
pression  of  bis  peculiar  and  energetic  force  of  character  and 
will.  Subsequently,  within  comparatively  a  few  years,  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  worship  with  his  family  during  the 
winter  months  in  the  church  of  which  T  was  and  am  the 
pastor,  altho  not  personally  connecting  himself  with  it' 
and  so  those  early  pastoral  relations  have  been  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  resumed  to  my  great  happiness. 

I  have  known  him.  therefore,  well ;  and  while  it  is  never 
useful  so  to  eulogize  the  dead  as  to  bide  from  our  minds 
whatever  we  may  have  observed  of  defect  and  imperfection, 
it  is  well  that  we  recognize  the  character  which  God  hsd 
wrought  in  a  friend,  and  which  has  providentially  been 
unfolded  aud  matured  in  bis  varied  and  large  experience  of 
life.  It  is  to  the  praise  of  God  rather  than  of  man  that  I 
speak  what  I  speak. 

He  impressed  me  at  first,  aud  always  afterward,  as  a  man 
of  unusually  vigorous  and  vivid  personality,  of  unusually 
vigorous — I  may  say  intense — convictions  on  whatever 
subject  occupied  bis  thought ;  and  these  convictions  were 
vitally  rooted  iu  his  moral  nature.  They  were  not  merely 
convictions  of  judgment.  They  had  the  grip  which  be¬ 
longs  to  convictions  that  bind  the  conscience  as  well  as  the 
judgment,  and  they  were  therefore  as  enduring  as  they 
were  intense.  That  was  shown  in  his  early  antislavery 
opinions  at  a  time  when  antislavery  opinions  ruled  men 
out  from  tbe  highest  commercial  and  social  circles  in  New 
York  to  an  extent  which  we,  looking  back  from  this  period, 
can  hardly  fully  represent  to  ourselves.  It  was  the  same 
strength  of  conviction  which  made  him  so  early  and  so  en¬ 
ergetic  an  advocate  of  tbe  temperance  cause.  He  showed 
his  faith  in  this, when  temperance  was  almost  a  forbidden 
subject  in  many  circles,  but  when  he  formed,  in  bis  native 
village,  the  first  temperance  society  there  known,  heading 
the  list  himself,  I  think,  aud  persuading  others  to  unite 
with  him.  It  was  tbe  same  strength  of  conviction  which 
made  him  feel  so  deeply  and  earnestly  as  he  did  that  tbe 
benign  church  order  to  which  be  had  been  accustomed  in 
his  early  life  bad  a  right  to  a  larger  liberty  and  a  broader 
place  in  the  history  of  the  country  than  it  ever  had 
reached  :  and  it  wa.s  the  same  earnestness  and  strength  of 
conviction  which  led  him  to  feel,  so  deeply  and  so  earnestly 
as  he  did,  that  the  old  interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  which 
he  had  been  taught  in  his  childhood,  was  the  sound  and 
safe  interpretation  of  the  great  message  which  had  come 
from  God,  aud  that  in  it  lay  the  moral  life  of  the  world  and 
tbe  glory  of  God. 

All  these  convictions  were  intense  with  him,  as  I  have 
said ,  because  they  were  related  to  his  moral  nature  aud  not 
merely  to  his  intellectual  force ;  and  they  were,  therefore, 
operative  convictions.  He  was  always  ready  to  bear,  to 
endure,  to  give  and  to  act,  on  behalf  of  them  ;  never 
daunted,  even  in  his  earlier  manhood  in  New  York,  when 
he  faced  the  fury  of  the  mob  gathered  around  the  commer¬ 
cial  establishment  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  employes  ; 
never  daunted,  in  1851,  in  bis  subsequent  separate  com¬ 
mercial  life,  by  tbe  rage  which  surrounded  his  name  in 
Southern  papers  with  black  lines,  and  warned  merchants 
from  that  part  of  the  land  to  have  no  dealings  with  him; 
never  daunted,  in  the  Republican  campaign  of  1856,  when 
he  expecteti  success  beyond  what  was  realized  ;  and  nev’er 
overawed  by  the  turmoil  which  followed,  or  in  the  year 
1857.  when  the  great  crash  came,  and  when  he  and  others 
were  again  denounced,  as  if  treason  were  in  their  hearts, 
by  a  large  part  of  the  press  of  the  country. 

I  have  never  known  him,  in  all  the  years  in  which  our 
acquaintarce  has  continued,  to  fail  or  to  flinch  before  any 
opposition  arrayed  against  him;  and  the  rea.son  has  been 
that  the  convictions  which  he  maintained,  and  for  tbe 
furtherance  by  which  he  was  ready  to  give  liberally  as 
well  as  to  act  energetically,  were  convictions  ofthecon- 
soience  and  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  judgment.  He 
was  an  untiring  worker,  as  we  all  have  known,  for  that 
which  be  believed  to  be  tbe  cause  of  truth  aud  righteous¬ 
ness.  In  this  early  time  he  gave  to  the  establishment  and 
the  maintenance  of  churches  in  which  his  faith  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  order  were  recognized  and  regnant;  iu  1852  in¬ 
spiring  and  offering  the  gift  from  his  own  firm  of  $10,000, 
^Ibaoy  QouveptioB,  oqt  of  which  grew  tlje  great 


“  KVEN  as  we  have  been  approved  of  I'oD  TO  BE  INTRUSTED  WITH  THE  GOSPEL,  SO  WE  SPEAK;  NOT  AS  PLEASINO  MEN,  BUT  GOD  WHICH  PROVETH  OUR  HEARTS.” 
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TWO  SONNETS. 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 

I. 

THE  TURK’S  WAY. 

Stand  back,  ye  messengers  of  mercy !  Stand 
Far  off,  for  I  will  save  my  troubled  folk 
In  my  own  way.  So  the  false  Sultan  spoke  ; 

And  Europe,  hearkening  to  his  bise  command, 

Stood  still  to  see  him  heal  his  wounded  land. 

Through,  blinding  snows  of  wincer  and  through  smoke 
OP  burning  towns,  she  saw  him  deal  the  stroke 
OP  cruel  mercy  that  bis  hate  had  planned. 

Unto  the  prisoners  and  the  sick  he  gave 
New  tortures,  horrible,  without  a  name; 

Unto  the  thirsty,  blood  to  drink  ;  a  sword 
Unto  the  hungry  :  with  a  robe  of  shame 
He  clad  the  naked,  making  life  abhorred. 

He  saved  by  slaughter,  but  denied  a  grave. 

II. 

AMERICA’S  WAY. 

But  thou,  my  country,  tho  no  fault  be  thine 
For  that  red  horror  far  across  the  sea  ; 

Tho  not  a  torrured  wretch  can  point  to  thee. 

And  curse  thee  for  the  selfishness  supine 
Of  tho*e  great  powers  who  cowardly  combine 
To  shield  the  Turk  in  bis  iniquity; 

Yet,  since  thy  band  is  innocent  and  free. 

Rise,  thou,  and  show  the  world  the  way  divine 
Tbou  ciust  not  break  the  oppressor’s  iron  rod. 

But  tbou  cinst  miuister  to  the  oppressed  ; 

Thou  canst  not  loose  the  captive’s  heavy  chain, 

But  tbou  can'-'t  bind  his  wouids  and  soothe  his  pain. 
Armenia  calls  thee.  Empire  of  the  West, 

To  play  the  Good  Samaritan  for  God. 

Nbw  York  City. _  ^ _ ♦ 

TO  THOSE  WHO  DIED  EOT  THEIR  FAIIH. 

ARMENIA,,  1894  TO  189-? 

BY  MRS.  MERRILL  B.  GATES. 

”  These  loved  their  livei  not,  to  the  death  1” 

But  we,  at  ease  to  day.  who  claim 
Allegiance  to  the  One  great  Name, 

Could  we  as  nobly  die  for  Faith  ? 

We  challenge  not  the  crucial  teat  I 
Self  cannot  prove  to  self  Its  power. 

If  e’er  should  come  that  testing  hour 
God  give  us  grace  to  choose  the  Best  1 

But  these  have  overcome  t  Their  Lord 
In  bitter  death  have  not  denied  I 
Have  chosen  still  the  Crucified 
In  lace  of  bayonet  and  sword  I 

Our  age  heroic  looms  I  Oar  eyes 
Behold  white  martyr  brows!  Still  hears 
Oar  sin-gray  world  with  unthrilled  ears 
Once  more  the  martyr-chorus  rise  ! 

Come  Thou  to  succor  the  great  need  I 
Thy  judgment  shall  not  long  delay  ! 

God  doeth  his  strange  work  to  day  ! 

The  Judge  Is  at  the  door  !  Take  heed  1 
Amhebst,  Mass. _ 

ARMENIA. 

BY  WILLIMINA  L.  ARMSTRONG. 

Out  of  storms  and  peace  light,  out  of  confusing  things. 
Bound  in  mysterious  fashion  by  the  bindings  of  blood 
and  hate, 

Lo,  are  the  Nations  assembled  now 
At  the  Twentieth  Century  Gate. 

Leaning  beside  the  portal :  Close  !  in  the  name  of  God  I 
Over  the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  the  evening  of  this  our  Day. 
Over  the  breast  of  the  mountain  old 
Where  the  Ark  of  deliverance  lay. 

Leaning  beside  the  portal ;  Hark  to  the  clashing  arms  I 
Hark  to  the  voice  in  the  Garden,  to  the  Nations  of  Earth 
it  calls, 

“  Bid  I  for  the  Woman  is  Christian  blood  ; 

And  the  sword  and  the  bayonet  falls !” 

Sold!  A  Christian  Woman!  Sold  in  the  name  of 
Christ ! 

Sold  to  her  death  in  the  Eden  with  its  soil  by  her  blood 
made  damp  ! 

Sold  in  the  eve  of  our  mighty  Age  1 
With  the  light  of  our  Age  for  a  lamp  1 
Hbw  York  City. 
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THE  TYRANT  TURK  AND  THE  CRAVEN  STATES¬ 
MEN. 

BY  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD, 

President  of  the  Woman's  ChrlstlanlTemperance  Union. 

An  ancient  nation  is  being  slowly  slaughtered  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Ararat,  fifty  thousand  victims  stretched  out 
under  God’s  sky  in  the  slow  circle  of  a  year  ;  women, 
pure,  devout  and  comely,  suffering  two  deaths — a  living 
and  a  dying  death  ;  little  children  poised  on  the  bayonets 
of  Moslem  soldiers,  villages  burned,  and  starvation  the 
common  lot. 

On  the  other  band,  Christian  Europe,  with  seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  soldiers  who  take  their  rations  and  their  sacra¬ 
ment  regularly ;  statesmen  who  kneel  on  velvet  cush¬ 
ions  in  beautiful  cathedrals,  and  pray  “  We  beseech  thee 
to  hear  us,  good  Lord”;  diplomatists  who  can  “shape 
the  whisper  of  a  throne  ”  and  shade  the  meaning  of  an 
Ultimatum  ;  but  neither  statesman,  diplomat  nor  soldier 
has  wit,  wisdom  ®r  will  to  save  a  single  life,  shelter  a 
single  tortured  babe,  or  supply  a  single  loaf  of  bread  to 
the  starving  Christians  on  the  Armenian  hillsides ; 
“vested  interests”  are  against  it,  “the  balance  of 
power”  does  not  permit  it,  the  will  of  the  Sultan  is  the 
only  will  in  the  Empire  of  Turkey,  and  all  the  wills  of 
all  the  Christian  nations  cannot  move  it  one  hair. 

The  Turk  is  a  savage,  while  the  statesmen  are — over¬ 
civilized  ;  he  is  atyrant.  while  they  are — craven  cowards. 

Meanwhile,  a  star  moves  toward  the  Eist ;  it  caught 
its  light  from  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Oae  woman,  well- 
nigh  seventy  years  of  age,  takes  her  life  in  her  hands 
and  goes  forward  to  the  rescue ;  she  goes  to  bind  up 
wounds,  to  give  out  bread,  to  light  the  fires  on  blackened 
hearthstones,  to  put  hope  into  broken  hearts.  She  is  a 
greater  power  to-day  tor  God  and  Brotherhood  than  all 
the  statesmen,  diplomatists  and  soldiers.  The  world’s 
eyes  follow  her  with  love,  they  cannot  see  her  plainly 
for  tears. 

Did  our  Heavenly  Father  overrule  the  wickedness  of 
leaders  to  put  before  humanity  an  object  lesson,  on  the 
broadest  scale,  of  the  futility  of  force  and  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  Love  ? 

etanston,  Ill- 


international  POLITICS  AT  CONSTANTINO¬ 
PLE. 

THE  ENGLISH,  RUSSIAN  AND  FRENCH  SCHEME  OP  RE- 

PORM— WHY  GERMANY  SIDED  WITH  RUSSIA— CAN 
THE  SULTAN  TRUST  Ills  ALLIEST-A  TURK’S 
VIEW  OP  THE  SITUATION. 

BY  GEORGE  WASHBURN,  D.D., 

President  ot  Robert  College,  Constantinople. 

For  a  year  past  Constantinople  has  been  the  great  bat¬ 
tle  ground  of  European  diplomacy.  England  was  the 
first  in  the  field.  The  occasion  of  her  action  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Armenian  villages  and  the  massacres 
of  many  of  the  people  in  the  Kurdish  mountains  near 
SaseCln,  in  August  and  September,  1894.  The  facts  were 
denied  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and  she  demanded 
an  investigation  and  such  reforms  as  should  insure  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  Armenians.  She  invi'ed 
Russia  and  France  to  unite  with  her  in  securing  both 
these  ends.  They  consented.  Italy  expressed  a  wish  to 
join  them,  but  this  offer  was  declined.  Austria  and 
Germany  were  not  invited,  and  did  not  wish  to  he,  as 
they  had  no  interest  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

England,  France  and  Russia  worked  together  in  appar¬ 
ent  harmony,  secured  a  Turkish  commission  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  appointed  their  own  delegates  to  oversee  its 
action.  This  Commission,  appointed  in  November,  1894, 
continued  its  sittings  until  Julv,  1895,  and  a  report  of  its 
doings  has  just  been  published  in  an  English  Blue  B  mk. 
Meanwhile  the  English,  Russian  and  French  ambassa¬ 
dors  devoted  their  attention  to  the  elahoraiion  of  a 
scheme  of  reforms  for  the  six  provinces  in  w  iiich  the 
Armenians  were  most  numerous.  This  was  completed 
and  presented  to  the  Saltan  as  the  minirauin  of  reforms 
which  the  three  Powers  could  accept,  and  his  immediate 
acceptance  of  them  demanded.  This  was  in  May,  1895. 
After  a  delay  of  more  than  two  weeks,  the  Sultan  re¬ 
turned  an  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answer.  Up  to 
this  point  the  three  Powers  seem  to  have  worked  together 
in  harmony.  The  other  Powers,  when  appealed  to  by 
the  Sultan,  declined  to  interfere. 

The  question  then  arose  what  was  to  be  done.  Should 
these  demands  be  presented  as  an  ultimatum,  and  the 
Sultan  be  forced  to  accept  them  and  carry  them  out  ?  or 
should  they  be  left  where  they  were  as  so  much  good 
advice,  which  he  might  take  or  reject?  Erglard  was  in 
favor  of  coercion,  but  Russia  and  France  opposed  it. 
Just  at  this  time  the  Liberal  Government  in  England 
resigned  ;  the  Conservatives  came  in,  with  a  practical 
interregnum  until  after  the  elections  in  July.  Lord 
Salisbury  took  up  the  question  as  he  found  it.  Russia 
and  France  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  admit  ot  the  use 
of  force,  and  gave  this  assurance  to  the  Sultan.  Still 
the  three  Powers  pressed  their  demands  diplomatically, 
and  the  English  fleet  came  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  Germany  expressed  her  sympathy  with  the 
Sultan,  but  still  advised  him  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
three  Powers.  At  the  end  of  September  came  the  out¬ 
break  at  Constantinople  and  the  massacre  of  some  two 
hundred  Armenians  in  the  streets.  Three  weeks  later 
the  Sultan  accepted,  with  some  unimportant  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  scheme  of  reforms  pre-ented  to  him  in  May, 
and  here  ended  the  alliance  of  England,  France  and 
Russia.  There  had  been  no  real  harmony  between  them 
for  some  time.  Russia  and  France  remained  in  it,  not 
to  help  the  Armenians,  hut  to  control  the  action  of  Eng¬ 
land  and,  if  possible,  prevent  her  sending  her  fleet  to 
Constantinople.  Still  there  was  no  positive,  acknowl¬ 
edged  break. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  massacres  at  Trebizond,  Ak 
Hissar,  Baihurt,  Giumushkhane,  Erzingan,  Diarbekir 
and  other  places,  which  showed  that  the  situation  was 
far  more  grave  than  any  one  in  Europe  had  supposed. 
The  excitement  in  England  was  intense.  It  was  believed 
that  there  was  a  deliberate  purpose  to  exterminate  the 
Armenians,  and  the  English  Government  believed  that 
armed  intervention  was  necessary  to  dethrone  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  or  at  least  to  limit  bis  power.  Exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened  between  the  first  of  October  and  the  middle  of 
November  between  the  Great  Powers  we  do  not  know. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  proposed  to 
England  to  join  the  Triple  Alliance,  in  which  case  the 
four  Powers  would  go  to  Constantinople  together.  Eng¬ 
land  refused,  andiGermany  resented  it,  and  threw  all 
herlinfluence  into  the  scale  with  Russia.  At  this  point 
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was  formed  tlio  Concert  of  the  Six  Powcre,  which  was 
simpir  a  mutual  aKreeinont  that  no  Power  should  act 
independentlv,  and  all  the  lloets  gathered  in  the  ^zcan 
to  w*atch  each  other.  Ity  the  end  of  December  it  was 
evident  that  nothing  would  be  done,  and  one  by  one  they 
stole  silently  away,  leaving  the  Sultan  apjiarently  master 
of  the  situation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  through  the 
year  the  Sultan  showed  consummate  skill  in  this  diplo¬ 
matic  couHiot,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  situation 
thau  most  of  the  statesmen  concerned  in  it.  Technically 
he  won  the  battle.  England  has  been  beaten  and  hu¬ 
miliated,  and  the  Sultan  is  in  close  alliance  with  Russia, 
France  and  Germany,  stronger,  if  he  can  trust  his  allies, 
than  ever  before.  The  Continental  Governments  have 
had  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  this  conflict,  because  there 
has  been  no  popular  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  Arme¬ 
nians.  The  Continental  press  has  either  ignored  the  mas¬ 
sacres  or  represented  them  as  due  to  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  Armenians.  “  Anyway,”  they  have  said, 
“who  are  the  Armenians  ?  What  interest  have  we  in 
these  Asiatics 

But  can  the  Sultan  trust  his  allies  ?  In  fact  he  has 
but  one:  France  and  Germany  are  simply  bidding  against 
one  another  for  the  friendship  of  Russia  and  follow  her 
lead  at  Constantinople.  The  real  victor  in  this  conflict 
is  not  Turkey  but  Russia — who  has  played  the  part  of  a 
disinterested  friend  of  the  Sultan  so  well  that  she  has 
for  the  first  time  in  history  driven  England  off  the  field 
and  become  the  sole  protector  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
thus  realizing  the  dream  of  centuries.  The  first  result 
of  this  triumph  is  a  close  alliance  of  Russia  with  Bulga¬ 
ria,  Servia  and  Montenegro,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Austrian  influence  in  the  Balkan  Peninsular,  to  be  con¬ 
summated  this  week  at  Sofia. 

Russia  is  now  supreme  in  this  part  of  the  world  and 
can  do  what  she  pleases.  What  she  will  do  with  her 
newly  acquired  influence  remains  to  be  seen.  She  will 
do  nothing  for  the  Armenians.  That  is  certain.  She  has 
not  professed  any  interest  in  them.  She  has  before  her 
three  possible  courses  of  action  from  which  she  must 
choose  one.  She  may  seize  upon  the  present  opportu¬ 
nity,  the  best  she  has  ever  had,  to  come  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  first,  perhaps,  as  the  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
Sultan  ;  but,  any  way,  come  to  stay.  The  alliance  with 
the  Balkan  States  makes  this  easy,  even  if  the  Sultan 
should  be  inclined  to  resist.  But  he  will  not.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  stir  up  serious  trouble  in  Constantinople  to 
make  the  coming  appear  as  a  friendly  act  of  a  trusted 
ally.  If  no  effort  is  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  troubles  in 
the  interior  or  here,  this  will  be  an  indication  that  this 
plan  is  in  favor  at  the  Russian  E  nbassy  here,  if  not  at 
Sr.  Petersburg,  and  may  be  realized  soon.  I  do  not 
think  that  either  France  or  Germany  would  object. 
Audria  is  powerless  by  herself.  Italy  would  be  glad  to 
resist  but  could  not.  England  is  doing  her  best  now  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  cares  nothing  for  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Tne  second  possibility  for  Russia  is  to  make  her  alli¬ 
ance  with  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States  as  agreeable  to 
them  as  possible,  to  du  her  best  to  restore  and  preserve 
order,  and  with  them  as  allies  to  guard  her  rear  and 
flank,  to  attack  Austria  and  bring  all  the  southern  Slavs 
under  her  own  rule,  or  at  least  under  her  protection. 
This  is  the  dream  of  the  Pan  S'avists,  who  are  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  active  party  in  R  issia.  This  would  mean  a 
general  European  war  ;  for  Germany  and  Italy  are 
bound  by  treaty  to  defend  Austria  from  any  such  attack. 
France  would  improve  her  opportunity  to  recover  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  England  pretends  to  believe  that  the  old 
Austrian  Alliance  is  no  longer  of  any  value  to  her,  but 
the  chances  are  that  she  would  become  involved  in  such 
a  war. 

The  third  possibility  for  Russia  is  to  maintain  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  things  here,  to  continue  to  play  with  France 
and  Germany,  giving  encouragement  to  both  and  secur¬ 
ing  the  aid  of  b  uh  to  destrov  E  iglish  influence  in  Cnina 
and  to  gain  a  commanding  position  there  herself,  with 
some  compensation  to  France  and  Germany.  This  might 
lead  to  a  war  with  England. 

It  is  plain  that  Russia  canmt  do  more  than  one  of  these 
things,  and  to  decide  which  is  the  most  desirable  and 
practicable  will  demand  the  highest  statesmanship.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  no  deliberate  cboich  will  be  made, 
but  that,  as  in  most  Russian  affairs,  the  decision  will  be 
left  to  chance  and  be  determined  by  some  accident,  by  a 
massacre  in  Constantinople,  by  some  resentful  action  on 
the  part  of  Austria  in  connection  with  tin  Balkan  States, 
or  by  .some  event  in  the  far  East.  Russia  is  never  in  a 
hurry.  The  Czar  has  determined  to  have  grand  corona¬ 
tion  ceremonies  in  Mav,  and  will  hardly  be  inclined  to 
stir  up  trouble  anywhere  before  that  lime. 

This  is  the  ou'loob  at  present.  1  am  not  a  prophet  to 
foretell  what  is  to  co  ue  in  the  future,  and  I  know  very 
well  that  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  ways  of 
European  diploma  y.  The  Great  Powers  have,  each  of 
them,  some  general  ideas  of  what  they  consider  to  be 
their  interests.  Each  has  a  policy  of  some  kind.  But 
now  that  the  telegraph  has  put  an  end  to  all  independent 
action  on  the  part  of  ambassadors,  and  everything  is 
managed  by  the  foreign  ministers— diplomacy  has  be¬ 
come  a  hand  ti-mouth  affair.  There  is  very  little  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  fut  ire.  It  has  become  an  xiom  that  it  is 
time  enough  to  meet  a  difficulty  when  it  arises.  Nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  get  an  ambassador,  or  a  foreign 
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minister  even,  to  express  an  opinion  on  what  he  would  do 
under  given  circumstances  next  week,  lie  is  only 
too  happy  if  he  can  get  through  the  troubles  of  to-day. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  special  reasons  for  uncer¬ 
tainty  at  the  present  time  in  the  character  of  those  who 
control  the  action  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  Sultan,  to 
begin  with,  has  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  skilful  diplomatists  in  Europe  ;  and  his  point  of 
view  is  so  totally  different  from  that  of  Christian  rulers 
that  no  one  can  calculate  in  what  direction  it  will  lead 
him.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  weak  man,  little  in¬ 
clined  to  rule  and  liable  to  be  influenced  now  by  one 
party  and  now  by  another.  TheEmperor  of  Germany  is 
an  enigma — some  say  a  genius,  some  say  a  madman — 
at  any  rate,  he  is  hasty  in  bis  decisions  and  has  the  most 
absolute  confidence  in  himself.  France  has  no  stable 
government,  and  no  able  statesman.  She  is  at  the  mercy 
of  demagogs.  The  wisest  sovereign  in  Europe  is  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  ;  but  he  may  die  any  day,  and  his  success¬ 
or  is  astick.  Lord  Salisbury  was  described  by  Bismarck 
as  not  a  man  of  iron,  but  a  man  of  wood  covered  with 
tin  plates  ;  and  his  conduct  of  the  Armenian  question 
has  seemed  to  justify  this  view.  Certainly  he  had  the 
game  in  his  own  hands  up  to  the  last  of  November,  and 
if  he  had  had  the  courage  to  order  the  fleet  to  force  the 
Dardanelles  and  come  to  Constantinople  he  would  have 
won  the  day  and  gained  the  place  now  held  by  Russia, 
whose  complete  triumph  is  not  due  to  any  superior  skill 
in  diplomacy  either  here  or  at  S^  Petersburg,  but  simply 
to  Lord  Salisbury’s  lack  of  courage  to  do  what  he  wished 
to  do. 

With  such  elements  of  uncertainty  in  the  methods  of 
diplomacy  and  in  the  men  who  direct  it,  it  would  be 
folly  to  venture  upon  any  predictions  for  the  future. 
Things  may  drift  on  for  months  or  years  very  much  as 
they  are  to-day,  or  some  unforeseen  incident  may  change 
the  whole  face  of  Europe. 


A  TURKISH  VIEW  OF  THE  ARMENIAN  QUESTION. 

The  Turk  whose  views  are  here  reported  is  not  a 
“young  Turk”  who  speaks  French,  believes  in  no  God 
or  Prophet  but  himself,  and  talks  loudly  of  dethroning 
the  Sultan  and  setting  up  a  representative  government 
at  Constantinople.  He  is  not  a  high  official  who  dares 
express  nothing  but  official  opinions.  He  is  a  genuine 
Anatolian  Turk,  born  in  Asia  Minor,  but  long  a  resident 
in  Constantinople,  who  has  only  a  Turkish  education, 
but  is  giving  his  son  a  professional  training,  intelligent 
and  as  well-informed  as  any  one  of  his  class.  There 
have  been  no  massacres  in  his  native  province  ;  and  it 
should  be  said,  by  the  way,  that  where  massacres  have 
taken  place  there  have  been  many  Turks  who  have  pro¬ 
tected  the  Armenians  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives  ;  and 
I  know  of  several  cases  where  they  have  actually  lost 
their  lives  in  defending  Armenians.  His  knowledge  of 
facta  is  limited  to  the  official  statements  in  the  Turkish 
papers  and  the  reports  of  Turks  coming  from  the  interior. 
His  views  represent  the  general  feeling  of  the  mass  of 
respectable  Turks  in  the  city,  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

Why  should  these  Armenians  rebf  1  against  us  ?  he  says. 
We  have  watched  over  them  and  protected  them  for 
hundreds  of  years.  They  have  lived  among  us  and 
grown  rich  in  dealing  with  ue.  We  have  respected  their 
religion,  and  they  have  increased  in  numbers  and  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  ungrateful  for  them  to  bring  all  this  trouble 
down  upon  us,  to  organize  rebellion,  attack  Turkish  vil¬ 
lages  and  mosques,  and  outrage  our  people.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  so  many  have  been  killed  and  plundered.  It  is 
ruin  for  ihe  country,  and  we  are  already  suffering  for  it ; 
but  it  is  right  to  kill  and  plunder  those  who  rebel  against 
the  Government.  Our  Sultan  is  the  greatest  and  wusest 
sovereign  in  the  world,  and  the  most  generous  and  kind- 
hearti  d.  He  has  some  bad  men  about  him  who  deceive 
him,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  corruption  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  but  he  himself  is  good,  and  in  punishing  the 
Armenians  he  has  acted  in  accordance  with  our  religion. 

But  I  am  very  sorry  for  them,  because  it  is  not  their 
fault.  They  are  good,  harmless  people,  with  whom  we 
never  had  any  trouble  ;  but  they  have  been  stirred  up  to 
this  by  England,  who  has  caused  all  this  misery  and 
slaughter  just  to  secure  her  hold  on  Egypt.  England 
has  always  been  our  worst  enemy.  She  is  alwais  pro¬ 
fessing  friendship,  but  always  meddling  with  our  inter¬ 
nal  affair-s  and  seizing  every  opportunity  to  cheat  us  out 
of  something.  When  she  acts  as  an  ally — as  in  the 
Crimean  War — it  is  for  her  own  interest,  not  ours. 
The  row  she  made  about  the  troubles  in  Bulgaria 
brought  on  the  last  war,  and  she  took  Cyprus 
from  us  and  afterward  Egypt.  It  was  England  that 
assassinated  Saltan  Abd-ul  Az  z  and  deposed  Sultan 
Murad.  Every  one  knows  that  Mithad  Pasha  was  only 
a  tool  of  the  English  Ambassador.  And  now  she  has 
brought  on  this  Armenian  trouble,  with  agents  and  com¬ 
mittees,  by  stirring  up  the  contented  people  to  demand 
a  kingdom  of  their  own,  like  Bulgaria,  while  they  are 
only  a  small  minority  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
a  great  pity  for  the  Armenians,  but  it  is  not  their  fault. 
They  thought  that  England  was  coming  with  armies  to 
help  them. 

Our  only  real  true  friend  is  Russia.  Russia  never 
troubles  us  about  our  internal  affairs.  She  understands 
UB  anisympathizss  with  us.  We  have  had  wars  with 
Russia  and  she  has  taken  some  of  our  territory ;  but  it 
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has  always  been  a  fair,equure  fight  with  nothing  under¬ 
handed  about  it.  and  when  it  was  over  we  have  been 
good  friends  again.  So  when  this  trouble  was  brought 
upon  us  by  England,  Russia  took  our  side  and  stood  by 
the  Sultan  by  whoso  firmness  and  wisdom  all  the  plans 
of  the  English  were  thwarted,  and  peace  has  been  re¬ 
stored  to  all  the  land.  Now  Russia  is  our  ally  and  no 
one  will  dare  to  attack  us.  It  is  all  due  to  our  great 
Sultan. 

So  much  for  our  Turkish  friends.  There  are  other 
Turks  among  my  acquaintances  who  are  not  such  de¬ 
voted  admirers  of  the  present  system  of  Government, 
who  would  like  to  see  the  power  and  responsibility  of 
the  Ministers  restored  in  place  of  the  present  system  of 
Palace  rule  ;  but  their  view  of  the  Armenian  question 
and  of  the  character  of  the  Sultan  is  much  the  same. 
The  “  young  Turks”  express  sympathy  for  the  Arme¬ 
nians  and  invite  them  to  join  them  in  dethroning  the 
Sultan.  Those  who  represent  this  party  are  mostly  in 
exile,  and  are  known  by  their  newspapers  published  in 
London,  Paris  and  Egypt. 


THE  TURKISH  QUESTION  IN  GERMANY. 

SILENCE  OP  THE  YOUNG  EMPEROR-RESTRAINT  OF  THE 
SOCIALISTS— HATREB  OF  ENGLAND-RUSSIA  AS  A 
NEIGHBOR. 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  VON  KROCKOW. 

Was  it  Lord  Palmerston  who  said  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war,  now  over  thirty  years  ago,  that  nobody 
understood  the  cause  of  it  but  himself,  and  be  was  not 
sure?  I  remember  reading  the  anecdote  and  retain  this 
gist  of  it,  which  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  gist  of  a  large 
number  of  political  problems,  the  Turkish  question  in¬ 
cluded,  altho  few  statesmen  are  so  outspoken  as  to  own 
their  ignorance  and  confusion  in  the  face  of  it.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  during  the  recent  disturbances  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  no  one  even  set  up  as  a  seer  ;  nor  did  any  one 
go  so  far  as  to  try  to  demonstrate  the  enormity  of  the 
crimes  going  on,  as  was  the  case  in  America  and  Eng¬ 
land,  or  denounce  them,  as  did  Gladstone,  with  weight 
and  power.  Not  only  light  was  conspicuously  wanting, 
but  passion  likewise.  The  young  Emperor,  who  is  super¬ 
ficially  considered  a  hot-headed  champion  in  all  current 
matters,  was  silent  upon  this.  None  of  the  many  words 
which  he  uttered  in  public  was  spent  on  the  massacres  of 
Armenian  Christians.  What  went  out  of  his  Cabinet  to 
the  press  of  the  country  was  ambiguous  orcynical  in  tone. 
The  people  were  left  without  any  clear  or  sharp  impres¬ 
sion  either  as  to  what  was  desired  by  the  Ministry  or 
what  was  being  pursued  by  it.  Its  inaction  during  most 
of  the  Time,  its  cross-actions  on  occasion — as  when  it 
refused  to  support  England  and  Russia  in  the  request  to 
the  Porte  to  permit  extra  vessels  of  war  to  enter  the 
Bosporus — its  evident  intriguing  as  time  went  on,  alone 
gave  the  people  a  hint  that  its  policy  was,  for  the  present 
at  least,  a  policy  of  non-intervention. 

Why  this  policy  was  adopted,  native  Germans  under¬ 
stand  as  little  as  foreigners  understand  it.  They  are  as 
much  in  the  dark  over  the  attitude  taken  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  as  outsiders  are.  In  the  Imperial  Diet  no 
interpellation  has  been  made  on  the  subject ;  and  if  one 
were  ever  proposed,  it  has  been  suppressed  before  it 
reached  a  stage  that  rendered  the  proposition  a  fit  sub¬ 
ject  for  public  attention  or  scandal.  Very  probably  no 
such  proposition  was  ever  broached  or  supported.  For 
who  should  make  it  save  the  Opposition  ?  Ard  what 
does  the  Opposition  consist  of  in  Germany?  Of  Social¬ 
ists  and  Liberals,  or  of  men  who  are  opposed  by  princi¬ 
ple  to  war  and  State  religions,  and  of  the  advocates  of 
trade. 

When  the  impulsive  public  in  America  feel  moved  to 
wonder  over  the  apathy  of  the  Germans  before  this  grave 
and  horrible  spectacle  going  on  in  the  Christian  East, 
they  should  recall  to  mind,  in  order  the  better  to  appre¬ 
hend  it,  certain  far-reaching  historical  facts.  Among 
these  facts,  for  example,  is  the  important  one  of  religion 
having  taken  on  the  form  of  an  established  Church  and, 
in  the  main,  this  Church  has  been  subservient  through 
its  ministers  to  the  powers  that  be.  Now  these  latter 
powers  were,  until  a  recent  period,  many  and  oppressive. 
Hence,  when  antagonism  raised  itself,  it  raised 
itself  against  both  the  State  and  the  Church.  There 
are  six  million  Socialists  in  Germany — working  men 
and  women,  factory  hands,  artisans,  petty  burghers, 
the  poor  and  ill-to  do  of  many  classes;  and  this  vast 
factor  in  the  population  disparage  contesting  with  the 
brutal  might  of  arms  over  religion,  and,  in  the  Turkish 
question,  which  is  largely  a  matter  of  religion,  they  log¬ 
ically  express  deprecation  of  both  contestants — Chris¬ 
tians  and  Mussulmans.  The  Evangelical  Synod  in  Berlin 
expels  a  pastor  (the  Riv.  Dr.  Naumann)  for  advocating 
Social  Reform  through  Socialistic  means  ;  in  response, 
the  Socialistic  multitude  point  in  derision  to  holy 
synods  that  go  further,  and  for  a  difference  in  doctrinal 
opinion,  cause  the  exile  of  whole  communities,  or  their 
torture  and  death,  cause  a  Turkish  question  with  all  that 
it  implies  1  There  is  indubitably  private,  intense  sym¬ 
pathy  among  this  class  for  the  sufferers  in  Armenia ; 
but  publicly  and  officially  all  expression  of  it  is  ex¬ 
cluded.  Tne  Socialists  this  very  year  have  been  schooled 
and  trained  in  repression  of  natural  feeling  ;  they  took 
no  part  in  the  jubilations  over  the  establishment  of  the 
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THE  MASSA.CRE  AT  mUEJlK. 

Hirejlk  has  about  300  Christian  houses,  or  say  about 
1,000  souls,  in  the  mblst  of  n  Mussulinan  population  of 
about  0,000  souls.  After  the  massacre  at  TTrfa,  on  the 
twenty  seventh  of  October,  1^05,  the  authorities  atHirejik 
told  the  Armenlars  that  the  Moilems  were  afraid  of  them, 
and  that  therefore  they  (the  Armenians)  must  surrender 
to  the  Government  any  arms  that  they  pos>esped.  This 
was  <iDne,  the  most  ri»J:id  search  beiui?  instltute<l  to  assure 
the  authorities  that  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  arms 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians.  This  disarma¬ 
ment  caused  no  little  anxiety  to  the  Armenians,  since  The 
Moslem  population  was  very  generally  armed,  and  was 
coastiutly  adding  to  its  arms.  In  fact,  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December  the  Christians  have 
been  kept  within  their  houses  because  the  danger  of 
appearing  upon  the  streets  was  very  great. 

Troops  were  called  out  by  the  Government  to  protect 
the  people.  Since  the  soldiers  had  come  to  protect  the 
Christians,  the  Guriatians  were  required  to  furnish  animals 
for  them  to  carry  their  goods.  Then  they  were  required  to 
furnish  them  with  beds  and  carpets,  to  mnke  them  more 
comfortable.  Finally,  they  were  required  to  furnish  the 
soldiers  with  food,  and  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  border¬ 
ing  on  destitution  by  these  increasing  demands. 

The  end  came  on  the  first  of  January,  1898,  when  the 
news  of  the  massacre  of  several  thousands  of  Christians  at 
Ui  fa  by  the  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  them  incited  the 
troops  at  Birejik  to  imitate  this  crime.  The  ass^ault  on  the 
Chri-stian  houses  commenced  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  lasted  until  nightfall.  The  soldiers  were 
aided  by  the  Moslems  of  the  city  in  the  terrible  work. 
The  object  at  first  seemed  to  be  mainly  plunder  ;  but  after 
the  plunder  had  been  secured  the  soldiers  seemed  to  make 
a  systematic  search  for  men  to  kill  those  who  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  accept  Mohammedanism.  The  cruelty  used  to  force 
men  to  become  Moslems  was  terrible.  In  one  case  the 
soldiers  found  some  twenty  people,  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  sort  of  cave.  They  dragged 
them  out  andkillei  all  the  men  and  boys  because  they 
would  not  become  Moslems.  After  cutting  down  one  old 
man,  who  had  thus  refused,  they  put  live  coals  upon  bis 
body,  and  as  he  was  writning  in  torture  they  held  a  Bible 
before  him  and  mockingly  asked  him  to  read  them  some  of 
the  promises  in  which  he  had  trusted.  Others  wc-re  thrown^ 
into  the  river  while  still  alive,  after  having  been  cruelljf 
wounded.  The  women  and  children  of  this  party  were 
loaded  up  like  goods  upon  the  backs  of  porters  and  carried 
off  to  the  houses  of  Moslems.  Christian  girls  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  much  quarreling  occurred  over  the 
question  of  their  division  among  their  captors.  Every 
Christian  home  except  two,  claimed  to  be  owned  by  Turks, 
was  plundered.  Ninety  six  men  are  known  to  have  been 
killed,  or  about  half  of  the  adult  Christian  men.  The 
other  half  have  become  Mussulmans  to  save  their  lives,  so 
that  there  is  not  a  single  Christian  left  in  Birejik  to-day. 
The  Armenian  church  has  been  made  into  a  mosque  and 
the  Protestantchurch  into  a  mosque  school. 


adult  members,  has  expanded  Into  three  churches.  Aswe 
arrived  only  four  days  ago,  and  are  expecting  to  stait  to¬ 
morrow  for  Lakawn  to  attend  annual  meetings  of  the 
Mission  and  the  Presbytery^,  wh  have  had  time  to  take  a 
look  only  at  the  parent  church  of  Lampoon  itself.  Here 
we  find  a  well-organized  Sabbatli  school,  a  Woman’s 
Prayer-meeting  and  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  all 
manned  by  Lao  ofTicers,  and  all  well  sustained.  'Phe  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  almost  forcing 
the  women  to  diligence  In  learning  to  read  and  commit 
to  memory  the  Scriptures.  It  has  called  into  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  every  meeting  many  of  the  hitherto  “  silent 
partners.”  All  three  churches  of  this  province  are  min¬ 
istered  to  by  Lao  ministers,  and  the  church  here  in  the 
city  has  been  giving  their  stated  supply  his  full  support. 
Where  once  the  church  was  borne  in  arms,  then  learned 
painfully  to  creep,  we  find  it  nowwalking  alone,  erect,  and 
becoming  firm. 

Altho  we  have  but  just  arrived  we  are  impressed,  in  the 
third  place,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  mission  problems 
which  are  pressing  for  solution  at  our  coming  annual 
meetings.  We  have  come  to  the  point  in  our  history  when 
we  must  decide  between  a  policy  of  expansion  or  one  of 
centralization.  We  cannot  afford  to  postpime  the  decision 
longer.  We  have  been  working  on  in  the  past,  trying  to  enter 
the  nearest  open  doors,  and  pravlng  the  Father  to  send 
through  the  home  church  a  sufficient  foreign  missionary 
force  to  allow  of  both  centralization  aud  expansion.  But 
our  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  Lao  field  has  been 
steadily  growing,  and  the  cri'^is  from  the  civil  pressure 
without  is  upon  us.  If  we  are  to  expand  we  must  do  it 
now. 

Again,  there  is  the  pressure  from  within.  The  ordina¬ 
tion  of  eight  Lao  ministers,  the  printing  of  four  books  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Lao  language,  and  the  organization  of 
four  new  churches  and  numerous  Christian  Endeavor  so 
cieties,  together  with  a  concerted  movement  toward  finan¬ 
cial  self  support— all  this  has  occurred  within  two  years. 
We  are  compelled  to  face  the  questions  of  complete  self- 
support  of  the  churches,  the  raising  up  of  an  adtquate 
supply  of  Lao  ministers,  and  the  whole  question  of  a 
higher  education.  Unless  we  concentrate  our  efforts  upon 
these  lines  who  is  to  feed  our  rapidly  growing  chuiches? 
And  if  we  do,  what  of  the  four  millions  and  more  who  have 
never  yet  heard  of  the  Cnrist?  Must  we  wait  till  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Lao  churches  is  sufficient 
for  their  evangelization?  Or  are  there  not  many,  very 
many,  of  the  Lord’s  own  among  these  millions  of  the  pres- 
-ent  geufration  whom  it  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to 
gather  out  ? 

The  last  impression  of  which  I  will  speak  is  that  the 
mission  is  in  an  unusually  prayerful  attitude  before  God. 
We  go  up  to  Lakawn  praying  more  earnestly  and  more 
unitedly  than  ever  befoie  for  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit. 

He  will  be  the  Divine  Solvent  of  these  problems. 

Lampoon.  _ 

CHINA. 

TRUE  TO  THE  FAITH. 
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broke  in,  and  he  wa.s  the  first  to  meet  them.  Judging  from 
his  beard  that  he  was  the  priest  of  the  village,  they  sup¬ 
posed  he.  of  course,  would  have  a  large  sum  of  money  with 
him.  He  only  had  some  bread,  and  taking  a  loaf  from  his 
bosom  he  gave  it  to  one  of  them.  They  were  enraged  at 
this  yet  would  have  spared  him  had  he  but  raised  one 
finger  in  token  of  acceptance  of  Islam.  Uefuning  to  do 
this,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  ssvord  and  killed  before  the 
eyes  of  his  wife  and  children.  Ills  body  was  then  stripped 
and  his  family  plundered. 

The  third  to  fall  was  Hanna  Sehda,  son  of  one  of  the 
first  pastors,  a  memher  of  our  last  theological  class,  and  a 
preacher  of  much  promise.  After  graduating  in  1800,  he 
ministered  for  a  time  to  the  Sert  church,  of  which  his 
father  bad  formerly  been  for  a  long  time  pastor.  He  re¬ 
fused  its  urgent  aud  oft-repeated  call  to  become  its  pastor, 
and  ha<l  been  for  only  a  few  months  with  the  Karabash 
church,  which  liked  him  much  and  had  just  built  a  par¬ 
sonage  for  him.  That  Sabbath  morning  he  led  his  wife,  a 
graduate  of  our  Girls’ High  School,  and  their  three  little 
children  out  of  the  dovecot,  where  with  many  others 
they  had  taken  refuge  the  night  before,  and  fled  to  a  vil¬ 
lage  half  an  hour  away,  which  had  already  been  plundered 
and  where  they  thought,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  might 
be  safe.  Benumbed  with  the  cold  and  rain  they  were  glad 
to  find  in  one  of  the  vacant  houses  a  supply  of  fuel— cow- 
dung  mixed  with  straw,  and  made  up  into  large  cakes— 
and  soon  had  a  comfortable  fire.  Here  they  were  joined 
by  Pastor  Hanoosh’s  widow  and  children  and  others. 
Toward  sunset  a  roving  band  of  Kurds  came  upon  them 
as  they  were  grouped  around  the  fire,  and  stripped  them, 
of  most  of  what  was  still  left  them.  Later,  another  band 
came  and,  enraged  at  finding  nothing  left  for  them  to 
plunder,  turned  upon  the  men.  These  seeing  that  the 
Kurds  meant  to  kill  them,  rushed  out,  and  made  their 
escape  in  the  darkness,  tho  fired  upon.  Hanna  had  taken 
his  two  little  boys  out  with  him,  but  finding  he  could  not 
getaway  with  them  he  let  go  their  hands  and  made  off. 
Already  faiut  with  hunger  and  stiff  with  cold  he  could 
make  but  slow  progress.  So  he  was  soon  overtaken  by  the 
Kurd®,  to  whom  he  refused  to  yield  by  accepting  Islam  to 
save  bis  life.  The  last  seen  of  him  by  one  of  his  church 
members  as  he  lookM  back  in  his  flight,  be  was  extendiog 
his  arms  to  ward  off  the  sword  blow  which  hewed  him 
down,  after  which  a  gun  was  discharged  into  his  body.  A 
few  daj  s  after,  one  of  his  congregation,  compelled  by  Mos¬ 
lems  to  go  to  the  village  where  he  was  killed,  saw  that  his 
body  had  been  burned.  His  baby  girl  and  youngest  boy 
died  that  night  from  exposure,  while  the  elder  boy  and  his 
fair-looking  mother  w^re  led  away  into  captivity,  from 
which,  however,  they  were  recovered  later  and  are  now  at 
her  father’s  house. 

The  fourth  victim  was  pastor  Aboshe,  of  Kiitturbul, 
already  mentioned  as  the  first  one  wounded  in  the  church 
Saturday  night  before  the  roof  was  brokin  in.  He  escaped 
through  the  broken  door,  and  tho  thrust  with  daggers  as 
he  passed  out,  made  off  in  the  darkness  and  climbed  a  tree 
in  which  be  stayed  till  near  morning.  Then  he  got  down 
stealthily,  and  made  his  way  to  a  bouse  in  which  cut  straw 
was  stored,  where  he  stayed  hidden  until  Monday  noon, 
when  he  felt  sufficiently  revived  to  go  out  in  search  of 
his  scattered  family.  He  found  them  in  a  deserted  bath  not 
far  from  their  own  house,  his  wife  uninjured,  one  child 
killed,  a  married  daughter  lying  in  a  corner  fatally 
wounded,  in  attempting  to  protect  her  husband  who  was 
killed,  the  eldest  son  severely  wounded,  while  a  younger 
daughter  had  been  carried  away  captive.  They  passed 
Monday  night  caring  tenderly  for  the  wounded  daughter, 
mourning  over  the  captivity  of  the  younger  one,  and 
praying  for  deliverance  from  farther  woes.  Tuesday  a  rov¬ 
ing  band  of  Kurds  went  through  the  village  to  see  if  any- 
tbiug  were  still  left  to  plunder,  and,  finally  coming  to  the 
yard  of  the  bath  house  began  to  abuse  some  of  the  pastor’s 
congregation  who  had  gathered  there,  as  it  was  a  more 
protected  place  than  most.  The  pastor  overhearing  them, 
went  out  to  try  to  persuade  them  to  cease  from  further 
barbarities  toward  those  who  had  already  suffered  so 
much.  Perceiving  that  he  was  a  “  spiritual  head,”  as  the 
clergy  are  called,  the  Kurds  at  once  called  on  him  to  re¬ 
nounce  bis  faith  and  embrace  Islam.  He  fixed  a  steady 
gaze  on  them,  but  said  nothing.  “Hal”  said  one,  “see 
how  the  kafir  (infidel)  still  holds  stoutly  to  his  faith. 
Another  said  to  him:  “Just  raise  one  Jingcr**  (this  is 
accepted  by  them  as  a  confession  of  07ie  Ood.  Moham¬ 
med  bis  prophet),  and  you  will  not  be  harmed.”  Instant¬ 
ly  he  calmly  replied:  “I  shall  never  raise  my  finger.” 
Immediately  a  Kurd  near  him  made  a  thrust  at  him  with 
a  straight  dagger,  while  another  a  little  further  away  put 
a  buUet  through  him,  right  in  the  presence  of  several  of 
his  flock.  His  firm  faith  and  bold  confession  of  it  in  the 
presence  of  death  was  the  weightiest  sermon  they  had  ever 
beard  from  his  lips.  He  was  the  most  scholarly  and  refined 
among  all  our  native  helpers.  He  came  of  an  educated, 
priestly  family,  and  his  grandfather  was  the  author  of  a 
grammatical  work  in  ancient  Syriac.  Mr.  Andrus’s  first 
sermon  in  Kubturbul  years  ago  from  the  text,  “  Son,  go 
work  to  day  in  my  vineyard,”  was  the  means  of  his  con¬ 
version  and  of  bringing  him  later  into  the  ministry.  Soon 
after  graduating  from  the  theological  seminary  be  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  his  native  village,  Kutturbul,  and 
during  his  pastorate  had  erected  a  beautiful  little  chapel, 
the  finest  in  our  field;  now,  alas!  used  as  a  sbeepfold, 
while  the  adjoining  school  building  has  been  burned.  Out 
of  his  congregation  of  161  souls,  98  went  with  him  into 
eternity,  and  of  the  63  remaining  18  of  them  are  wounded  ; 
most  are  scattered  abroad— some  of  them  we  know  not 
where.  Half  of  our  pastors  have  fallen,  “not  accepting 
deliverance”;  half  our  churches  are  scattered;  one-third 
of  our  stations  are  destroyed.  But  God  still  reigns  (Ps.  2), 
He  is  faithful  and  true,  and  his  promises  sure.  Pray  with 
us  that  the  desolate  places  may  speedily  be  rebuilt ;  that 
his  church,  purified  and  quickened  by  this  tempest  of  per¬ 
secution,  may  apply  itself  with  fresh-faith  aud  zeal  to  his 
work ;  and  that  he  will  shortly  accomplish  bis  purpose  of 
grace  for  this  land. 


SIAM. 

A  SECOND  FIRST  GLANCE  AT  THE  LAO  MIS- 
SION. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  C.  DODD, 

M.issioniry  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

After  atwo  years’  furlough  in  the  home  land,  we  have 
just  arrived  for  the  second  time  at  our  missionary  destina¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  second  time  we  are  taking  a  first  glance 
and  getting  first  impressions.  This  glance  ought  to  be  far 
more  reliable  than  the  one  of  nine  years  ago.  Seven  years 
on  the  field;  two  years  of  close  contact  with  the  best 
element  in  the  home  churches,  much  prayerful  study  of 
ethnological,  sociological,  civil  and  religious  problems 
concerning  the  Lao  people;  glimpses  of  life  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa  eii  route  to  and  from  our  field  ;  tjgether 
with  rich  spiritual  blessings  and  enlarged  conceptions  of 
the  scope  of  the  Spirit’s  presentage  mission— these  are  the 
factors  of  the  enlarged  vision  and  tne  more  reliable  im¬ 
pressions.  And  now  for  the  impressions  themselves. 

First  of  all,  a  reimpression.  We  have  seen  the  Chinese 
in  Hongkong  and  Canton,  as  well  as  in  other  lands.  We 
have  met  the  Japanese  in  several  of  their  own  cities  as 
well  as  several  of  our  own.  We  came  into  contact  with 
Africans  both  in  America  and  in  the  region  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Arabians  we  saw  in  Port  Said  and  Aden.  Colom¬ 
bo  gave  us  India  in  a  nutshell.  And  we  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  Malay  family  In  Penang  and  Singapore. 
And  then  we  came  into  contact  again  with  our  own  Lao 
people  for  seven  weeks  in  the  river  journey  from  Bangkok 
to  our  home  here  in  Lampoon,  in  the  Lao  mission.  And 
we  are  strongly  reimpressed  with  the  gentleness,  polite¬ 
ness,  simplicity,  comparative  purity,  and  especially  the 
receptivity  of  the  Lao  race.  More  strongly  than  ever  do 
we  feel  that  God  has  here  a  prepared  people  to  whom  it  is 
our  duty  to  give  the  Gospel  before  the  advent  of  such  for¬ 
eign  element.s  as  shall  destroy  this  simplicity,  purity  and, 
with  them,  this  receptivity.  Almost  if  not  quite  five 
million  Lao-speaking  people,  some  subject  to  the  King  of 
Siam,  some  on  the  east  now  subject  to  France,  some  on  the 
west  and  northwest  subject  to  Great  Britain,  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  accessible  to  and  receptive  of  the  story  of  redeeming 
love.  We  are  reimpressed  that  France  and  Britain  are 
each  seeking  for  a  portion  of  these  people.  Eventually  all 
will  probably  fall  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Now  is  the 
crisis  of  missionary  effort.  Now  is  our  opportunity.  If  we 
fail  now  we  lose  a  great  advantage. 

Upon  arrival  home  we  are  impressed  with  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  within  the  church  itself.  The  printing  of  sev¬ 
eral  books  of  the  Bible  in  Lao  during  our  absence  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  material  from  which  the  Lampoon  church  has 
developed  in  several  directions.  Our  Theological  Train¬ 
ing  School  has  furnished  available  pasters.  The  church 
of  Lampoon,  which  we  left  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 


BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  ROSS, 

Missionary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

IN  the  general  confusion  and  excitement,  with  the  uni¬ 
versal  hatred  against  everything  connected  with  the 
“  foreigner,”  consequent  on  the  influx  into  Manchuria  of 
the  Japanese,  we  anticipated  that  among  the  less  in¬ 
structed  of  our  Christians  there  would  be  a  falling  away. 
It  has  ever  been  the  anxiously  carried  out  policy  of  our 
mission  to  as  thoroughly  as  possible  strengthen  the  char¬ 
acter  and  faith  of  our  Christian  converts  by  continuous 
instruction  in  Bible  knowledge.  In  leaving  the  converts 
to  themselves,  and  the  all  caring  oversight  of  Him  who 
called  them  out  of  darkness  into  light,  tho  we  were  not 
without  anxiety,  we  were  not  afraid  of  tne  better  instructed 
Christians  throughout  the  province,  especially  in  the 
large  cities  where  congregations  had  been  for  years  estab¬ 
lished.  On  returning  to  our  stations  in  the  interior,  we 
found  our  trustfulness  more  than  justified,  and  our  anx¬ 
iety  groundless.  With  the  exceptio-u  of  one  man,  wiled 
over  by  the  lavish  promises  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
bishop  aud  priest  remained  at  their  respective  stations,  no 
one  fell  away  during  our  absence.  Some  of  those  who  were 
catechumens  before  the  war  disappeared.  But  the  first 
three  mi^sionaiies  who  visited  the  outer  stations  after 
their  return  to  the  field  of  their  labors  received  into  the 
church  by  baptism  over  three  hundred  persons.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  those  applying  for  admission  into  the  church 
numbered  little  less  than  as  many  more.  All  the  stations 
are  not  yet  visited.  After  we  left,  the  officials  seem  to 
hive  taken  more  thorough  precautions  than  ever  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  outbreak  against  our  Chrisiians  or  our  property. 
If  in  some  parts  of  China  the  officials  were  remiss,  we  can 
only  warmly  commend  the  conduct  of  the  officials  here. 
At  present  the  outlook  of  the  mission  is  brighter  than  ever ; 
the  only  dark  cloud  hanging  over  us  being  the  unmitigated 
wickedness  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  by  their  conduct 
have  made  the  name  of  Jesus  a  reproach  and  a  cursing 
among  the  non-Christian  population.  Their  endless  evils 
have  roused  many  a  riot  before,  they  will  cause  more 
despite  the  efforts  of  officials  to  keep  the  peace.  I  may 
write  of  them  somewhat  more  fully  at  another  time, 

MaXden. 


CONSECRATION. 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  A.  STANLEY, 

Missionary  of  the  Ameiican  Board. 

“  Who  is  willing  to  consecrate  his  service— fill  his  hand 
— this  day  unto  the  Lord  ?”  (1  Chron.  29:  5). 

It  was  the  usual  week-uight  prayer  meeting.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  after  the  meeting,  to  consider  how  to  increase 
and  properly  use  the  offerings  to  the  Lord.  The  leader 
was  young  Helper  Chiao,  recently  graduated  frem  the 
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Theoloprfcal  Seminary,  and  entering  with  earneat  oonse- 
cration  and  hriKht  prospects  on  his  work  a«  a  preacher. 
He  spoke  of  David’s  labors  for  the  temple,  the  wtllinRHOss 
of  the  people  to  izive,  and  the  joy  and  thanksp:lvln>r  and 
Messing  which  followed,  and  which  follow  all  such  conse¬ 
cration. 

He  then  reverted  to  the  present  time  and  plac^.  The 
same  spirit  still  exists:  the  same  blessings  are  still  be¬ 
stowed.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment.  We  have  been  in 
the  thought  of  American  Christiana.  We  have  received 
ble.ssings  from  their  consecrated  gifts  and  pravera.  This 
chapel  was  bnilt  by  their  gifts.  These  schoolrooms  by  its 
side,  remind  ns  of  their  love.  These  bovs  learning  to  be 
good  and  useful,  show  us  the  outcome  of  their  Christian 
thoxightfulness,  and  remind  us  that  the  Savior’s  love  is 
still  flowing  into  the  world  through  his  people.  We  are 
unknown  to  them,  they  to  us:  but  they  have,  nevertheless, 
thought  of  us  in  our  ignorance  and  need,  and  we  here  see 
an  expression  of  that  thought.  Thev  often  in  thought 
and  mind  see  ns  and  say ;  “  There  in  Tientsin  is  our  mis¬ 
sionary  and  our  school  and  our  chapel :  and  a  part  of  our 
service  for  the  Lord  are  these,  and  the  Christians  who 
worship  and  work  there  :  and  then  they  prav  for  ns— and 
for  China.  And  those  prayers  are  not  lost:  they  are  for  us 
precious  and  helpful.” 

We  must  help  ourselves  by  bolding  all  for  the  Lord- 
first  by  giving  ourselves.  The  Jews  gave  willingly:  they 
gave  royally:  they  gave  with  glad  hearts;  they  received 
Messings  divine.  There  is  no  loss  in  giving  thus  to  our 
Father— all  is  his.  It  is  the.  sure  wav  of  hleFsing— the  road 
is  a  straight  one  ;  easily  found,  easily  followed  by  the  will¬ 
ing,  loving  heart.  Blessing  others,  we  are  doubly  blessed. 

The  address  throughout  was  an  appeal  based  on  blessings 
received,  tender,  earnest,  direct,  fervid— right  from  the 
heart.  I  wondered  whether  it  might  help  some  besides 
“us”  to  a  deeper,  fuller,  more  loving  consecration,  and  a 
better  use  of  the  Lord’s  blessings  :  and  T  wish  I  could  put 
his  earnest  face  and  manner  on  paper  as  easily  as  the  tenor 
of  his  words.  I  give  what  I  can  with  a  prayer  that  it  may 
be  blessed  to  a  wider  circle  than  “us.” 

Tientsin. 


JAPAN. 

A  CHRISTIAN  TEACHER. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  L.  BEARING, 

Missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

Among  the  manv  Japanese  who  go  to  America  for  vari¬ 
ous  puposes  there  is  a  considerable  number  who  have  in 
view  education,  not  for  missionarv  purposes  ortofit  them¬ 
selves  for  teaching  in  juission  schools  or  for  the  native 
ministry,  but  men  who  go  independently  of  Christian  in¬ 
fluences,  with  the  object  of  preparing  themselves  to  work 
in  the  higher  grade  Government  schools  or  university,  or 
for  some  other  position  for  which  such  an  education  abroad 
will  fit  them.  Among  these  there  are  some  who  become 
Cbri.stians  while  in  America.  Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of 
people  who  are  more  in  need  of  the  sympathy  and  prayers 
of  their  Christian  friends  in  America  than  these  young 
men  on  their  return  to  Japan  Such  men  on  return¬ 
ing  to  Japan  too  often  find  that  their  Christianity,  which 
was  such  a  help  to  them  abroad,  is  just  the  onnosite  at 
home  :  and  too  many  either  renounce  it  as  interfering  with 
their  prospects  or  live  a.  very  quiet.  Christian  life,  making 
their  faith  as  unnoticeable  as  possible.  Attendance  upon 
church  services  is  omitted,  and  there  is  little  beyond  good 
moral  conduct  to  mark  them  as  Christians:  while  some, 
even  while  living  this  sort  of  a  life,  are  made  the  target  of 
much  persecution. 

These  young  men  get  little  svmnathv  from  their  Japan¬ 
ese  Christian  brethren,  who  are  apt  to  condemn  the  young 
man  for  not  boldly  facing  persecution,  as  so  many  of  his 
nntraveled  countrymen  do,  and  fail  to  realize  the  peculiar 
loss  that  such  a  man  has  to  bear;  little  svmnathy  comes 
from  the  missionary,  for  the  young  man  more  frequently 
shuns  the  missionary  with  the  hope  that  it  will  make  his 
lot  easier  with  his  own  people.  He  rarely  looks  up  the 
missionary  to  whom  his  friends  in  America  asked  him  to 
go,  as  be  does  not  wish  to  call  th*  attention  of  other  Jap¬ 
anese  to  bis  Christian  faith.  The  missionary  naturally 
enough  does  not  find  him  among  so  many,  and  when  he  is 
found  it  is  often  bard  to  establish  any  mutual  confidence 
for  some  time.  With  all  the  asserted  religious  liberty  in 
Japan,  these  young  men  too  often  find  that  in  their  family, 
among  their  old  friend«,  and  especially  among  the  school 
officials  and  students,  if  they  happen  to  be  teachers,  there 
is  anything  but  freedom. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  what  is  meant  consider  the 
following  instance,  which  is  by  no  means  exceptional.  A 
young  man  graduated  honorably  from  Cornell  and  return¬ 
ed  to  Japan  as  a  Christian  teacher.  He  soon  got  a  position 
as  teacher  of  English  in  a  certain  high-grade  Government 
school.  His  merits  as  a  teacher  were  unquestioned,  his 
scholarship  was  satisfactory,  but  very  early  there  began 
to  be  agitation  on  account  of  his  Christianity.  In  order 
that  his  faith  should  not  offend  those  who  were  so  strong 
in  their  antipathy  to  Christianity,  he  rarely  attended 
church,  he  said  little  if  anything  about  Christianity  in  his 
public  capacity,  tho  trying  to  live  a  life  beyond  reproach, 
and  undoubtedly  exerting  in  an  indirect  way  an  influence 
among  his  unchristian  associates.  His  unwilliDgness  to 
engage  in  that  which  was  immoral  or  wrong  caused  him 
much  unpleasant  criticism  among  fellow-teachers,  but  also 
helped  to  raise  the  moral  character  of  the  school. 

At  a  graduation  exercise  during  the  late  war  he  gave  the 
address  to  the  graduates,  and  among  other  things  spoke 
somewhat  as  follows:  “Young  men,  you  ought  not  to 
think  that  you  are  all  to  be  soldiers :  there  are  some  who 
are  called  to  be  soldiers,  but  some  are  called  to  be  teachers, 
others  merchants,  other  doctors,  and  others  in  other 
walks  of  life,  will  honor  their  country.”  For  this  speech 
he  was  condemned  in  most  unmeasured  terms  in  the  local 
papers  as  teaching  disloyalty — a  direct  result  of  his  Chris¬ 
tian  belief,  it  was  claimed.  The  agitation  was  long  carried 


on  and  finally  got  into  the  Tokio  papers ;  but  tho  much 
unpleasantness  was  occasioned  for  the  teacher  and  much 
was  done  to  injure  bis  reputation  if  he  should  seek  an 
opening  elsewhere,  yet  through  the  help  of  friends  he 
continued  in  his  position  and  quietly  met  the  persecution. 

Of  late  in  a  meeting  of  the  Ken  Assembly,  or  perhaps 
county  officers  we  should  say  in  America,  a  prominent 
official  made  a  speech  in  which  he  was  very  strong  in  his 
denuDciatioD  of  the  employment  of  a  Christian  man  as 
teacher  in  the  schools,  and  advocated  the  dismissal  of  the 
one  who  gave  such  offense.  When  this  was  made  public 
it  was  at  once  taken  up  again  by  the  papers,  and  a  new 
crusade  was  begun  to  secure  his  dismissal  from  the  school. 
It  was  reported  that  he  had  become  discouraged  and  would 
resign.  When  an  evangeli.stin  town  heard  this  he  went  to 
plead  with  the  teacher  not  to  resign,  feeling  that  his  resig¬ 
nation  meant  that  it  was  going  to  be  harder  than  ever  for 
a  Christian  to  bold  a  position  in  the  Government  schools. 
He  was  met  with  the  hearty  declaration,  “  I  shall  never 
resign  for  such  a  reason.”  May  God  bless  the  man  in  his 
decision  and  uphold  him  in  it.  Let  the  Christian  people  in 
America  follow  with  their  prayers  these  young  men  who 
come  back  to  face  trials  so  peculiar  that  one  who  is  not  a 
Japanese  cannot  understand  enough  to  sympathize  truly 
in  them.  The  day  is  coming  when  the  various  disabilities 
to  the  public  profession  of  Christianity  will  be  removed, 
and  when  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  will  be  respected 
equally  with  a  materialist  or  Confucianist :  when  that  day 
comes  anew  era  will  open  in  Japan.  Christianity  will  have 
the  support  of  many  whom  she  does  not  now  have,  and  the 
tT’ue  strength  of  the  churches  of  Christ  will  be  better  un¬ 
derstood. 

Yokohama. 

ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

BY  THE  REY.  A.  D.  HAIL. 

Miesionary  of  the  Camberland  Presbyterian  Church. 

Throughout  the  entire  Yamato  Peninsula,  with  its  eight 
provinces,  which  embraces  our  mission’s  field  of  operations, 
the  aspect  of  the  people  toward  Christianity,  in  spite  of  the 
well-organized  opposition  ^f  Buddhists,  seems  to  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  change  for  the  better.  The  audiences  have  been 
larger  and  more  attentive  than  usual.  Treaty  revision, 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  during  the  war,  the  ac¬ 
tive  moral  support  given  the  Government  by  Japanese 
Christians  during  the  war,  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and 
Christian  tracts  to  soldiers,  and  other  like  works  during 
the  Japanese-Chinese  War,  have  each  in  their  measure 
contributed  something  to  produce  this  change  in  public 
sentiment.  At  one  point  where  three  years  ago  a  mob 
gathered  at  midnight  to  attack  an  evangelist,  who  escaped 
under  cover  of  darkness  only  by  means  of  a  boat  furnished 
by  a  native  Christian,  large  audiences  have  gathered  and 
quietly  listened  to  the  Go.spel.  In  the  same  place  where 
none  of  the  Government  school-teachers  would  be  caught 
attending  a  Chri.stian  preaching  place  on  account  of  the 
intensity  of  the  public  sentiment  against  it,  teachers  have 
recently  come  freely,  and  the  children  of  the  principal  of 
the  school  have  become  members  of  our  Sabbath-school. 
At  another  point  where  a  preaching  place  was  stoned  and 
the  meetings  consecutively  broken  up  by  rowdies  of  the 
Shiuto  faith,  and  the  interests  of  prudence  and  peace  re¬ 
quired  a  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  evangelist,  there 
have  been  during  the  year  some  seventeen  baptisms.  The 
preaching  place,  which  was  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  same 
city,  has  now  been  removed  to  near  the  heart  of  the  business 
community,  and  work  goes  on  uninterruptedly.  At  an¬ 
other  point,  near  a  large  and  celebrated  Shinto  shrine,  the 
Mayor  and  officials  furnish  us  the  Town  Hall,  fuel  and 
lights  free,  gather  our  audiences,  and  keep  order  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  services. 

Almost  every  church  and  preaching  place  reports  bap¬ 
tisms.  In  receut  years  the  number  of  baptisms  have  been 
limited,  as  a  rule,  to  only  two  or  three  points.  This  year 
all  seem  to  have  been  blessed  in  this  direction.  In  1894  the 
baptisms  numbered  but  33;  this  year  about  80.  An  im¬ 
portant  enterprise,  begun  several  months  ago,  a  Bible 
Woman’s  Training  School  at  Tsu,  province  of  Isl,  seems  to 
have  started  encouragingly.  It  now  enrolls  13  students. 

Five  of  the  churches  own  buildings  built  by  themselves 
and  co-operating  mis.sionaries,  without  Board  assistance 
from  home,  and  another  church  has  paid  off  an  indebted¬ 
ness  upon  its  lot  and  has  several  hundred  dollars  for  build¬ 
ing.  The  churches  have  raised  for  all  purposes  SI, 742  07, 
and  have  received  from  the  Mission  S2,116.20. 

The  relation  between  the  Japanese  pastors,  evangelists 
and  the  missionaries  has  been  most  fraternal.  The  great¬ 
est  praise  is  due  to  our  native  brethren  for  their  zeal  and 
fidelity.  Our  one  great  “  drawback”  has  been  the  want  of 
an  adequate  force  of  foreign  missionaries  to  properly  man 
the  work.  For  well-educated  young  men  who  are  willing 
to  face  the  situation  in  Japan  as  it  exists  to-day  and  co¬ 
operate  with  the  native  Church,  there  is  a  field  second  to 
none  in  usefulness  and  reach  of  permanent  results.  On 
this  account  the  Mission  renews  a  call  for  at  least  a  small 
re  enforcement — a  call  perennially  repeated  for  the  last 
eight  years,  with  the  perpetual  failure  to  obtain  it. 

Osaka.  _ 

MEXICO. 

CATHOLICI^I  MODIFIED. 

BY  THE  REV.  S  W.  SIBERTS,  PH  D., 

Mlssloaary  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopel  Church, 

It  has  ever  been  the  boast  of  Catholics  that  their  Church 
is  always  the  same.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
fact  Romanism  in  Italy  is  very  different  from  what  it  is 
in  Protestant  England,  and  the  Catholicism  of  Mexico  is 
distinct  from  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Catholic 
tourists  from  the  States  scout  the  idea  that  ihe  religion  of 
Mexico  is  a  legitimate  fruit  of  their  system,  Spanish 
priests  adaptedtheirreligioninmany  respects  to  the  pecul¬ 
iar  practices  aud  beliefs  of  the  Indians.  The  Aztec  pyramids 


and  sites  of  their  temples  were  chosen  for  churches;  and 
the  religion  practiced  there  is  a  mixture  of  Roman  rites 
and  local  superstitions.  The  Virgin  Mary  in  many  places 
receives  the  worship  formerly  given  to  Aztec  divinities. 

Foreign  missionshave  changed  the  whole  attitudeof  the 
Catholic  Church  toward  us  as  also  toward  their  own  peo¬ 
ple. 

1.  A  spirit  of  tolerance  has  taken  the  placeof  the  violent 
hostility  met  by  the  first  missionaries.  This  hostility 
often  resulted  in  bloodshed,  hut  under  the  present  enlight¬ 
ened  Government  serious  persecution  is  impossible. 

2.  Catholic  priests  and  writers  have  been  obliged  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  difference  between  their  system  and  Protestant¬ 
ism.  This  has  evoked  thought  and  discussion,  and  the 
people  have  been  helped  to  the  light.  We  have  nothing  to 
lose  by  such  discussions,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  always  resulted  in  our  favor. 

3.  In  order  to  strengthen  and  defend  their  cause  they 
have  been  forced  to  establish  presses  and  periodicals.  The 
people  are  thus  being  taught  to  read  newspapers,  a  thing 
heretofore  unknown  Jimong  the  great  masses  of  Mexico. 
A  reading  people  cannot  be  blinded  very  long  :  and  we  look 
upon  the  increase  of  Catholic  books  and  papers  as  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  progress  and  an  indirect  preparation  for  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  truth. 

4.  Schools  are  an  invariable  and  very  valuable  part  of  our 
work.  We  deem  a  good  school  a  necessity  in  every  mission 
station.  By  our  presence  our  Catholic  neighbors  have  been 
forced  to  open  schools,  and  thus  the  children  of  Catholic 
parents  enjoy  privileges  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
had.  Education  however  limited  and  imperfect,  is  a  kind 
of  evangel  and  will  lead  the  people  into  a  broader  and  bet¬ 
ter  life, 

5.  Our  liberal  distribution  of  the  Bible  has  brought 
about  a  counter-movement  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics. 
The  New  Testament  with  notes  and  with  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Propaganda  has  been  distributed  by  thousands 
in  Mexico.  “  The  Word  of  God  isnot  bound,”  and  I  doubt 
not  that  many  have  been  led  to  the  light  by  reading  that 
New  Testament.  I  secured  a  copy  and  gave  it  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  who  would  not,  for  any  consideration,  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  New  Testament  from  the  Bible  Society. 

No  one  can  study  God’s  Word,  even  accompanied  by 
notes  by  Catholic  writers,  without  getting  nearer  to  the 
Christ  revealed  therein. 

Orizaba.  _ 

SPAIN. 

BILBAO. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  GULICK, 

Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 

On  one  occasion,  a  little  time  t  ince,  when  two  children 
were  baptized,  many  strangers  were  present  attracted  by 
the  ceremony.  Some  came  to  mock — but  when  the  moment 
arrived  they  did  not  dare  do  so:  while  others  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  praiseworthy  curiosity  to  see  what  we  would 
do  on  such  an  occasion,  and  were  impressed  by  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  act. 

Among  others  there  was  present  at  this  time  one  who 
not  long  before  had  heard  the  Gospel  preached  for  the  first 
time,  and  who  bad  heartily  accepted  it.  He  had  never 
before  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  baptism  among  us.  and 
he  was  deeply  stirred  by  its  simplicity  and  beauty,  and  by 
the  intelligent  part  that  the  parents  take  in  it— so  greatly 
in  contrast  with  the  general  Roman  Catholic  usage  in  this 
country,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words,  all 
is  in  Latin,  and  unintelligible  to  those  most  concerned. 
In  bis  delight  he  said  : 

“I  have  never  before  been  ambitious  to  make  much 
money,  being  content  to  earn  my  living  by  the  sweat  of 
my  brow.  But  to  day  I  long  for  the  means  with  which  I 
could  take  my  pastor  to  ray  own  town,  that  be  might 
preach  to  my  people  as  he  has  preached  to  us  this  aft.er- 
noon.  And  then  I  would  wish  to  take  him  to  every  town 
and  village  in  Spain  !” 

And  these  were  not  mere  words  on  the  part  of  this 
simple,  hard  working  man.  If  he  could  not  take  me  to 
his  own  town  and  people,  he  could  bring  those  of  bis  own 
family  to  us.  He  first  brought  his  wife,  and  then  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  then -some  of  his  neighbors.  “  According  to  his 
faith  may  it  be  unto  him  !”  • 

In  the  mines,  with  rare  exceptions,  every  Friday  even¬ 
ing  the  piaster  holds  evangelistic  meetings  in  one  or  another 
house,  where  he  is  always  welcomed.  After  the  school  in 
the  city  of  Bilbao,  of  which  he  is  the  principal,  and  in 
which  he  teaches  several  hours  daily,  is  closed  Friday  af¬ 
ternoon,  he  takes  the  railway  for  the  raining  district,  ten 
miles  away,  and  then  by  the  curtesy  of  the  English  mining 
director,  on  a  mineral  train,  ascending  the  mountain  for 
an  hour,  he  reaches  the  heart  of  his  great  mining  parish. 
The  moment  he  arrives  the  word  goes  out  in  all  directions 
that  he  has  come,  and  that  there  will  he  a  meeting  in  the 
evening  at  ihe  hou«e  of  such  or  such  a  brother,  and  gener¬ 
ally  the  little  room  is  full,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty 
persons.  Sometimes  these  meetings  are  of  peculiar  inter¬ 
est,  the  circumstances  of  their  work  being  such  that  most 
of  those  who  attend  have  made  some  effort  to  do  so.  They 
are  either  regular  attendants  who  come  for  the  love  of  it, 
or  they  are  friends  and  strangers  brought  by  these,  that 
they  may  hear  and  be  taught. 

Fur  six  mouths  in  the  year,  not  to  say  nine,  these  even¬ 
ing  meetings  are  generally  held  in  the  midst  of  very  trying 
weather :  but  as  the  pastor  writes : 

“Tho  the  weather  was  always  bad,  neither  the  wind  nor  the 
rain,  nor  the  almost  impassable  roads,  nor  tbe  darkness,  nor  the 
distance  kept  away  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  and  their  compan¬ 
ions  who  are  interested.  And  always,  after  the  meetings  long 
hours  are  passed  in  talking  over  familiarly  the  sublects  touched 
upon,  in  aoswering  questions,  and  in  explaining  difficulties  that 
have  occurred  to  them  in  their  reading  of  the  Scriptures.” 

The  following  day,  Saturday,  is  generally  spent  by  the 
pastor  in  visiting  the  miners  at  the  workings,  which  at¬ 
tention  is  greatly  appreciated,  and  where  a  few  hearty 
words  exchanged  with  the  men  (who  do  not  leave  their 
work)  softens  hard  hearts,  makes  friends,  and  has  won  not 
a  few  to  the  Gospel. 

San  Sebastian. 
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TURKEY. 

OUR  MARTYRED  MINISTERS. 


FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  storm  of  destruction  which  broke  upon  Diarbekir, 
November  Ist.  1895,  was  not  confined  to  that  city  hut 
spread  over  most  of  the  province.  The  Kurds  rose  up  for 
slaughter  and  plunder  of  the  Christians,  saying  that  the 
Sultan  had  issued  an  imperial  order  to  that  effect.  In  the 
city  of  Diarbekir  over  1,500  shops  were  sacked  and  burned, 
many  houses  plundered,  and  hundreds  of  Christians  slain, 
while  in  the  province  more  than  200  towns  and  villages 
were  plundered,  some  of  them  burned,  and  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  killed.  Six  villages  in  which  we  had  work  have 
been  destroyed,  two  churches  and  five  schools  broken  up, 
four  ministers  and  two  teachers  slain  :  the  people  stripped 
of  everything  and  scattered  abroad,  while  the  destruction 
of  property  is  beyond  computation. 

Saturday  evening,  November  2d,  the  inhabitants  of  Kut- 
tutbul,  just  across  the  Tigris,  east  of  Diarbekir,  took 
refuge  from  the  Kurds  in  the  large  stone  church  of  the 
Jacobite  Syrians,  to  which  they  had  already  moved  their 
household  goods.  Fugitives  from  three  other  villages 
which  had  been  attacked  the  day  before,  had  also  taken 
refuge  here,  so  the  church  was  packed  with  goods  and  peo¬ 
ple.  That  night  the  Kurds,  with  some  men  from  Diarbe¬ 
kir,  surrouoded  the  church  and  began  to  shoot  into  the 
high,  narrow  windows  by  which  it  is  lighted.  Aboshe 
Jacob,  pastor  of  the  Protestant  church  of  the  village,  was 
the  first  one  struck  ;  but  bis  wound  was  not  serious,  and 
he  kept  on  his  feet,  giving  such  comfort  as  he  could  to  his 
distressed  companions.  Seeing  little  effect  from  their 
efforts  to  dislodge  the  people  and  get  at  the  booty,  about 
midnight  the  Kurds  tore  up  part  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
first  throwing  in  firebrands  through  the  opening,  then 
poured  kerosene  down  upon  the  blaze,  at  the  same  time 
firing  their  guns  into  the  defenseless  crowd  of  men,  women 
and  children.  A  frantic  rush  was  made  for  the  door  ;  but  it 
was  locked,  and  could  be  opened  with  the  key  only  from 
the  outside.  As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  old  churches, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  desecration  by  being  used  as 
stables  for  horses,  the  door  was  very  small,  only  some 
four  and  a  half  feet  high  by  two  and  a  half  feet  wide.  After 
much  effort  it  was  finally  broken  open,  and  the  smoke- 
stifled,  flame- scorched,  terror-stricken  crowd  poured  out 
from  the  narrow  egress,  only  to  meet  a  deadly  shower  of 
bullets  from  the  surrounding  Kurds. 

Among  the  crowd  was  pastor  JurjisKbudhershaw  Antes- 
halian,  a  graduate  from  our  Theological  Seminary  in  1868  ; 
for  some  years  pastor  of  the  church  in  Mosul,  later  engaged 
in  evangelical  work  in  Egypt,  whence  he  bad  but  recently 
come  to  v'sit  relatives.  Ashe  came  out  he  was  at  once 
recognized  by  his  beard  and  intelligent  face  as  one  of  the 
clergy,  and  was  seized,  thrown  down  and  clubbed.  One  of 
the  books  which  had  been  scattered  about  by  the  maraud¬ 
ers  was  thrust  into  his  mouth,  and  he  was  mockingly 
called  upon  to  read  the  church  service.  Firebrands  were 
then  thrown  upon  him,  and,  as  restored  to  partial  con¬ 
sciousness  by  the  pain,  he  began  to  crawl  away,  he  was 
clubbed  again,  drawn  back  and  burned  to  ashes. 

The  next  to  suffer  was  pastor  Hanoosh  Melki,  of  Kara- 
bash,  three  hours  east  of  Kuttuibul :  aclassmate  of  pastor 
Jurjts,  an  earnest  worker,  and  especially  elficient  as  an 
evangelist.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Karabash  church  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  but  had  re¬ 
signed,  and  was  expecting  a  call  to  the  church  in  Sert,  which 
was  then  on  the  way  to  him.  Kurds  attacked  the  village 
Saturday  afternoon,  November  2d,  but  were  repulsed; 
and  that  night  most  of  the  unarmed  villagers  took  refuge 
in  the  large  buildings  erected  around  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  for  dovecots.  Having  received  large  re-enforce¬ 
ments  during  the  night,  the  Kurds  renewed  the  attack  at 
daybreak  Sunday,  in  spite  of  a  cold,  driving  rain,  which 
had  set  in,  and.  getting  possession  of  the  village  toward 
noon,  began  their  horrible  work  of  pillage,  burning  and 
slaughter.  As  soon  as  pastor  Hanoosh,  in  the  dovecot 
where  his  family  and  many  others  had  taken  refuge,  knew 
that  the  village  had  been  taken,  he  tried  to  open  the  small 
door  opposite  one  at  which  the  Kurds  were  already  trying 
to  force  an  .entrance.  ^  Before  he  could  get  it  open  they 
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from  tho  duaii,  liaving  by  deatl.  trampled 

foot  and  having  graced  these  in  the  tombs  with  late  ). 

See,  whore  in  the  south  the  balls  of  Greek  I  re  are 
tossed  over  the  ramparts  of  the  Acropolis,  lighting  up 
Athena’s  great  temple  and  Krechtheus’s  shrine  with  the 
splendor  of  a  Christian  festival. 

Never  did  the  white  bars  of  the  P.irthenon  and  the 
marble  glories  of  the  Propylrei  gleam  more  resplendent. 
See,  too,  how  in  the  north  the  people  are  zig/.aging 
down  the  steep  paths  of  high  Lycabettos,  from  the  chapel 
of  Sr.  George. 

In  the  city  below,  rivers  of  lighted  candles  pour  along 
the  narrow  streets  and  wind  narrower  alleys  to  the 

houses  where  the  great  Easter  dinner  is  wailing. 

As  I  pass  along,  1  am  greeted  with  the  Easter  saluta¬ 
tion— “C/irrsfosamesfe.'”  (“Christ  is  risen!’)  and  devoutly 
respond  :  "  AlethOs  aneste ’  ’  (••  He  has  risen  indeed  1”). 

OHIO  WK8LBYAN  UNIVBR8ITY,  DBLAWARB,  O. 


FROM  THE  SPANISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


BY  THE  REV.  WM.  H.  GULICK. 


BY  PROP.  RICHARD  PARSONS. 


This  year  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  our 
fellow-Christians  of  the  Greek  communion  celebrated 
Easter  with  us.  This  is  a  rare  occurrence.  The  Easter 
of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches  will  not  syn¬ 
chronize  again  until  the  year  1900. 

The  difiference  in  the  time  of  observance  is  due  partly  to 
the  arbitrary  manner  of  determining  Easter  in  both 
Churches,  and  partly  to  the  difference  of  calendar,  the 
Greek  Church  strenuously  adhering  to  the  old  Julian 
Calendar,  now  twelve  days  slow,  whereby  she  calls  this 
Easter  not  April  5;h,  but  March  24th. 

Easter  being  ihe  greatest  festival  of  the  Greek 
Church,  its  observance  is  not  only  national  throughout 
Greece,  but  universal  and  coextensive  with  that  wide¬ 
spread  communion.  In  Athens,  the  last  Sunday  before 
Lent  was  celebrated  this  year  by  a  carnival  and  a 
parade.  An  immense  procession  paraded  the  streets 
with  banners  and  transparencies,  while  beans  and  corn 
were  freely  flung  from  carriages  and  wagons  at  the 
happy  sidewalk  throng.  The  advent  of  the  vegetable 
ret'ime  was  celebrated  by  a  clown  clad  in  a  suit  thickly 
incrusted  with  beans.  The  masquerading,  so  dear  to 
the  Greek  heart,  has  its  last  day  now.  The  following 
day,  Monday,  is  a  fete  for  a  visit  to  the  sea  at  Peiraeus 
or  Phalerum. 

These  Lenten  wagon  theatricals  and  street  moral  plays 
now  have  their  days.  These  performances  are  not 
highly  artistic,  their  coarse  realism  being  quite  accept¬ 
able  nevertheless  to  the  street  cro  wds. 

Lent  itself  is  observed  with  no  great  rigor.  Two  years 
ago  the  awful  earthquakes  occurred  iu  Lent,  especially 
on  Good  Eriday.  An  old  lady  in  Eretria,  in  the  island 
of  Euboea,  assigned  the  earthquake  as  a  punishment 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  people  io  meat  during 
Lent.  Passion  Week,  however,  is  generally  observed 
under  the  name  of  the  Great  Week,  and  Good 
Friday  under  the  name  of  ihe  Great  Friday.  An 
interesting  feature  of  Friday  night  is  the  carrying 
of  the  “epitaphs"  along  the  street.  Each  church 
takes  pride  in  furnishing  an  elaborate  epitaph  to 
commemorate  the  trilingual  inscription  ou  the  cross. 
The  carrying  forth  of  this  banner  closes  a  long  service, 
in  which  the  people  have  heard  read  appropriate  lessons 
from  Matthew  and  Luke  and  have  advanced  to  kiss  a 
great  cross  near  the  altar.  Vigorous  chanting  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  semi-choruses  of  men  and  boys  on  either 
side  of  the  priests.  The  organ  is  not  allowed  in  the  Greek 

Church.  ,  j  ,  , 

Saturday  of  Passion  Week  is  devoted  to  the  descent  of 
Jesus  into  Hades,  a  thought  more  emphasized  in  the  East 

than  with  us.  „  ,  • 

The  services  of  Easter  Day  begin  on  Saturday  night. 
The  readings  are  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  story 
of  Jonah,  the  burning  of  the  Hebrew  children,  and  les¬ 
sons  from  the  Gospels  on  the  resurrection. 

The  doubt  and  the  belief  of  Tnomas  is  read  in  Greek, 
Russian,  Servian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Latin,  French,  Ital- 
ian,  German,  English  and  Armenian.  Ah,  how  many 
thousands  of  Armenians  heard  last  year  that  beautiful 
story  read  for  the  last  time  forever  1  Thousands  have 
been  driven  into  Islam,  and  of  other  thousands  their 
bones  lie  unburied,  or  buried  only  by  the  snow  on  their 
native  mountains  beside  the  black  rums  of  their  little 

‘"'^Thf  Greek  churches  are  all  kept  closed  until  the  clock 
strikes  twelve  on  Saturday  night.  At  the  signal  for 
midnight  the  dense  crowds  who  surround  the  churches 
unable  to  gain  admission  light  their  tapers,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  doors  of  the  churches  disclose  a  procession  ablaze 
with  the  gleam  of  the  high  candles.  At  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Church  the  King  heads  the  procession  followed  by 

the  Metropolitan  and  archbishops  down  to  the  common 

^’Tlowly  they  descend  the  high  steps  while  t^e  Great 
Anthem  of  Christian  ages  peals  heavenward-”  Christos 
aneste  ek  nekron  thanato  thanaton  patesas  kat  tois  en 
tois  mnemasi  zoen  charisamenos"  (“  CUrist  is  risen 


It  may  well  be  doubled  wUether  in  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  the  “  love  of  country,”  the  sense  of  national 
dignity,  and  uncalculating  patriotism,  is  a  more  marked 
trait  of  character  than  it  is  among  the  masses  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  therefore  does  not  follow  that,  because  as 
compared  with  another  nation  they  may  manifestly  heat 
immense  disadvantage  in  all  the  conditions  likely  to  give 
tliem  victory  in  a  war  with  that  nation,  they  would  not 
unhesitatingly  join  in  contest  with  such  a  power  on  a 
question  touchiug  territorial  integrity  or  national  honor. 

In  the  congressional  votes  at  Washington  in  favor  of 
recognizing  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Cuban  insur¬ 
gents,  and  in  the  discourses  in  the  Senate,  Scain  has  been 
wounded  to  the  quick  on  both  these  points,  and  with  the 
inevitable  result.  In  a  flash  the  whole  country  has 
sprung  to  arms,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  if  the  American  Congress  should  make  effective 
what  as  yet  is  only  advisory,  or  tentative.  Spam  will 
light  for  her  honor  and  the  maintenance  of  what  she  con¬ 
siders  her  sovereign  rights.  There  will  be  no  asking, 

”  Can  we — or  can  we  not?”  The  question  of  honor  cov¬ 
ers  the  whole  case. 

As  to  whether  or  not  they  would  win  in  such  a  contest 
ask  Castelar,  the  great  tribune  of  the  Republicans.  He 
says  : 

”  The  attacking  Republic  would  perish  if  it  should  im¬ 
pinge  upon  an  unconquerable  people  such  as  the  Spaniards 
are,  who  care  not  a  farthing  for  a  twenty  years’  war.  .  .  . 
Reconsider  your  act  as  you  have  done  in  your  conflicts  with 
England  ;  do  not  let  It  be  said  that  you  draw  back  before 
the  strong  and  are  insolent  with  the  weak.  But  we  are  not 
weak.  All  those  who  thinking  so  have  attacked  us,  have 
been  shattered  against  a  valor  the  chief  element  of  which 
is  not  passion  but  constancy.” 

This  is  the  sentiment  that  in  all  the  different  tones 
from  the  elevated  phrases  of  Seflor  Castelar  to  the  bitter 
abuse  of  the  smaller  minds,  h  is  been  poured  out  upon 
the  country  for  the  last  ten  days.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  with  it  all,  the  “  minifestations  ”  have  not  been 
more  violent  than  they  have  been.  And  it  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign  that  the  mood  of  the  people  is  somewhat 
changing  when  the  paper  of  the  largest  circulation  in 
the  country,  with  one  exception,  and  the  leader  of  Re¬ 
publican  thought,  El  Liberal,  of  Madrid,  should  exprtss 
itself  with  the  comparative  moderation  of  the  following 
editorial  article  : 

“  We  are  well  aware  that  no  Government  can  prevent 
noisy  manifestations  of  its  people  when  they  feel  that  their 
honor,  their  independence,  their  sovereignty  have  suffered 
a  deep  offense.  Bat  the  jnstifying  reason  for  such  mani¬ 
festations  is  that  the  offense  exists,  that  the  outrage  has 
been  felt,  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  has  been  hurt  in  the 
deepest  fibers  of  its  patriotism. 

•  What  offense  has  the  United  States  received  from 
Spain  f  Is  it  not,  perchance,  our  country  that  has  suffered 
in  silence  the  outrage  of  the  declaration  of  beUigerent 
rights.  Is  it  not  onr  country  that  is  threatened  with  an 
intolerable  and  shameful  intervention  ?  Is  it  not  the 
Spanish  nation  that  has  had  to  clothe  herself  with  all  her 
prudence,  all  her  reasonableness,  all  her  calmness  to  aioid 
explosions  of  a  just  sentiment  of  protest  ? 

For  this  reason  we  And  no  excuse  nor  justification  pos¬ 
sible  tor  the  deeds  that  are  reported  to  us  by  telegraph 
from  New  York.  Students  of  the  University  of  Princeton, 
N.  J..  have  burned  a  picture  of  the  King  of  Spam,  and 
have  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  town  and  have 

torn  to  pieces  the  flag  of  Spam.  ^ 

■■  Neither  can  acts  like  these  in  Spam  be  justified ,  but 
here,  the  sternest  jury  of  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world 
would  at  least  find  extenuating  circumstances,  andin  some 
cases  freedom  from  blame.  But  how  can  those  be  exoner¬ 
ated  who,  belonging  to  the  very  country  that  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  offense  against  international  law,  and  against 
the  patriotic  sentiments  of  a  friendly  power,  indulge  m 

such  deeds  t'  i.  •*.  j  o 

“  What  official  acts  on  the  part  of  Spam  can  be  cited, 
what  acts  of  the  different  departments  of  her  Government 
that  in  the  slightest  degree  infringe  the  Rights  of  People, 
that  wound  in  any  way  the  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  the  Senators  and  the 
Representatives  in  Washington  who  describe  the  Span¬ 
iards  as  barbarous  ?  Is  it  not  their  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  that  has  proposed  the  recognition  of  the  belligerent 
rii'hts  of  the  insurgents  and  the  filibusters  ?  Is  it  not  the 
legislative  power  that  proposes  to  ask  of  Spam  the  inde- 
pendence  of  Cuba  ? 


<■  Tlie  mere  disciiHslon  of  that  matter  Involves  an  outrage 
upon  the  good  sense  of  the  world,  and  which  feeling  « 
elearly  sliown  in  almost  the  entire  press  of  Europe,  llic 
unprovoked  insults,  tlie  iiiii|uitous  attacks,  have  wouiidei 
the  iinlver.sal  coiiselence,  and  the  sense  of  all  civilized 
couutrles  Is  shocked  by  the  unheard-of  conduct  of  the 

Yankees  _ _  , 

•■But  these  deplorable  acts  should  serve  us  some  good 
purpose  They  show  us  what  there  is  to  hope  from  the 
friendship  of  a  country  that  so  offends  us,  and  that  to  the 
offense  adds  further  outrage.  They  serve  to  dispel  t  e 
hope  that  we  might  have  had  of  the  conversion  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland  to  our  cause.  They  serve  to  confirm  sti 
further  the  race-hatred  that  the  North  Americans  have 
toward  those  who  discovered  them  and  civilized  them. 

“  But  even  80,  we  must  not  do  as  they  do.  Our  motto 
must  be  not  to  imitate  in  any  respect  the  self-seeking  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  savage  hordes  of  Cuba.  Even  with  the 
shreds  of  onr  nation’s  flag  before  our  eyes,  we  advise  and 
we  beg  the  Spanish  people  not  to  follow  the  example  of  the  . 

United  States.  , 

“  The  justness  of  our  cause,  the  holiness  of  our  rights,  tne 
dignity  of  our  honor  and  the  greatness  of  the  ‘'“•’t  of 
Spain,  require  that  with  undivided  spirit  we  should  de¬ 
mand  all  necessary  reparation. 

“Never  more  than  now  should  calmness  and  prudence 
rule  every  act  of  the  people,  that  now  sees,  by  the  course 
that  events  are  taking,  that  soon  we  will  have  to  do  as  re¬ 
spects  those  who  outrage  and  calumniate  us,  something  o 
greater  reach  and  efficacy  than  shouting  and  than  burning 
flags.** 

If  some  of  these  phrases  seem  rather  strong ,  they  are  so 
much  more  measured  and  mild  than  many  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  them  in  this  same  important  republican  newspaper, 
and  in  most  of  the  other  papers  that  I  have  seen,  this 
editorial,  as  a  whole,  shows  a  most  hopeful  change  of  feel¬ 
ing.  The  good  counsel  to  the  people,  tho  mingled  with 
not  a  little  that  is  bitter,  shows  a  degree  of  self-restraint 
that  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  paper.  For  we  must 
not  forget  that,  from  the  Spanish  point  of  view,  the 
provocation  given  by  the  United  States  has  been  very 
great.  Nor  must  we  forget  that,  with  singular  unanim¬ 
ity,  the  English  and  the  European  press  stands  by  Spam 
in  this  matter.  The  outspoken  sympathy  of  the  leading 
organs  of  liberal  thought  in  England  has  especially  com¬ 
forted  and  encouraged  Spain  in  her  resolute  attitude. 

lois  cot  my  province  to  express  any  view  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  great  international  questions  that  are  so 
deeply  involved  in  all  this  controversy ;  but  it  is  my 
duty  and  my  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  wonderfully  con¬ 
siderate  way  in  which  we  Americans,  here  in  San  Se¬ 
bastian,  have  personally  been  treated  during  the  intense 
excitement  that  has  swept  over  the  country  during  the 

past  week.  ,  , 

There  are  in  this  house  and  family  seven  adult  Amer¬ 
icans.  For  fifteen  years  this  missionary  center  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  occupied  a  much  more  conspicuous  place  in 
the  eyes  of  the  community  as  Americans,  than  any  of 
our  countrymen  do  in  any  other  city  in  Spain.  But 
while  the  United  States  Legation  in  Madrid  has  been 
menaced,  and  the  consulates  in  Barcelona,  Valencia, 
Malaga  and  Cadiz,  and  in  other  cities,  have  in  some 
cases  been  violently  molested,  and  while  the  worthy 
Spanish  gentleman  and  friend  of  ours,  the  United  States 
Vice  Consul  in  San  Sebastian  has  resigned  his  office,  on 
account  of  the  strong  feeling  against  our  country,  we 
have  not  been  troubled  in  any  way.  At  different  times 
small  groups  have  passed  by  the  house  shouting  :  “  Away 
with  the  Americans  I  Dsath  to  the  United  States  1  Long 
live  Spain  1”  but  it  was  only  the  natural  ‘‘expansion 
of  a  few  youths,  and  it  did  us  no  harm.  Last  Sunday, 
the  eighth  of  this  month,  with  no  suggestion  on  our 
part,  the  Governor  sent  around  six  Civil  Guards  who,  in 
their  cocked  hats  and  picturesque  uniforms,  quietly 
patrolled  the  neighborhood  until  ten  o  clock  at  night. 
And  tho  it  was  a  beautiful  spring  day,  and  “all  the 
world”  was  on  the  streets,  and  the  city  band  was  playing 
national  airs  on  the  principal  promenade,  for  a  long 
time  we  have  not  passed  so  quiet  a  Sunday. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Government  is  doing  all  within  its 
power  to  prevent  noisy  and  irritating  demonstrations 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that 
some  way  will  be  found  by  which  these  two  great  na¬ 
tions  may  come  to  an  amicable  understanding  without 
the  sacrifice  of  the  national  dignity  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  nor  of  any  principle  of  justice,  or  of  any 
rightful  claim  on  the  part  of  any  of  those  concerned,  in 
Spain,  in  Cuba,  or  in  the  United  States. 

San  Sebastian,  Spain. 


SIEGE  OF  ZEITUN- 


prom  a  correspondent. 


Zeitun  has  capitulated,  but  on  the  offer  of  terms  that 
show  the— but  comments  are  better  not  put  into  letters 
these  days,  so  I  will  give  you  the  facts  and  you  may 
draw  the  inferences. 

Altho  the  town  has  held  out  for  about  three  months 
against  an  army,  6,000  fighting  men— not  soldiers  but 
mountaineers— could  not  forever  withstand  the  Turkish 
Government  forces.  The  whole  civilized  world  has  been 
looking  toward  that  town  to  see  it  utterly  exterminated; 
but  the  great  and  Christian  powers  of  Europe,  who  have 
stood  by  and  looked  upon  the  death  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Christians  in  this  land,  concluded  to  throw  a  sop  to 
the  clamoring  public  by  sending  a  commission  to  stand 
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in  hia  miraculous  resurrection  E  istor  does  not  bolougto 
them.  To  celebrate  it  is  a  lie.  If  they  celebrate  it  be¬ 
cause  others  do  it  is  tiine-serviog  hypocrisy.  Their 
action  falsities  their  belief.  In  doing  it  they  are  outrag¬ 
ing  their  own  consciences. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  who  are  those  who  thus  deny  the 
resurrection,  further  than  that  this  is  doubtless  true  of 
some  who  call  themselves  Chrisiians,  and  who  occupy 
the  extreme  wing  in  our  liberal  Churches. 

But  this  suggests  another  question,  namely,  whether 
those  who  deny  the  miraculous  in  the  story  of  our  Lord 
have  the  right  to  call  themselves  Christians  at  all.  This 
question  is  discussed  in  the  Inteniational  Journal  of 
Ethics  by  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick,  the  famous  LagUsh 
authority  on  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  in  a  very  careful 
paper  on  “  The  Ethics  of  Religious  Conformity.”  Chris¬ 
tianity,  he  says,  with  its  various  creeds,  has  adapted  it¬ 
self  to  many  philosophies. 

“  There  is  much  essentially  modern  about  the  Universe  , 
its  End  and  Ground  and  Moral  Order,  which  will  bear  to 
be  thrown  into  the  mold  of  these  time-honored  creeds.  But 
there  is  one  line  of  thought  which  is  not  compatible  with 
them,  and  that  is  the  line  of  thought  which,  tauuht  by 
modern  science  and  modern  historical  criticism,  concludes 
^gainst  the  miraculous  element  of  the  Gospel  history.  .  .  . 
Let  them  build  their  eaifice  of  ideas,  old  aud  new,  and  make 
1 1  as  habitable  as  they  can  for  the  modern  mind ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  ethical  aims  which  we  aud  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon,  let  them  not  daub  it  with  the  untempered  mortar  of 
falsehood  aud  evasion  of  solemn  obligatious.” 

This  statement  of  Professor  Sidgwick  is  the  simple, 
evident  truth.  A  man  who  denies  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  may  be  a  Jesuan  in  his  ethical  philosophy,  but  be 
is  not  a  Christian  in  his  religious  lauh.  The  super¬ 
natural  is  of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  which  is  a  re¬ 
ligion  and  not  a  system  of  ethics.  We  do  not  say  that 
one  who  takes  the  name  of  Christian  is  bound  to  believe 
everything  that  has  been  called  a  miracle  even  in  the 
Bible.  He  may  believe  that  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  but  a 
religious  tale,  and  he  may  doubt  on  other  points  of  criti¬ 
cal  interpretation ;  but  on  the  essentiaily  miraculous  in 
the  history  of  Christ,  and  chiefly  on  Ills  resuirection 
from  the  dead,Caristian  faith  rests  as  its  one  foundation  ; 
and  the  man  is  not  a  Christian  in  religion  who  denies  it. 
We  have  respect  for  the  honesty  of  those  unbelievers 
who  decline  to  call  themselves  Cnristians,  much  as  they 
honor  the  man  Jesus,  and  who  prefer  to  assume  for  their 
organization  the  designation  of  Societies  for  Ethical  Cul¬ 
ture.  To  these  thoughts  the  wide  celebration  of 
Easier  Sunday  this  year  gives  proper  occasion. 


PROFESSOE  PHELPS  ON  THE  MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 

Ex-Minister  E.  J.  Phelps  has  made,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  Brooklyn,  perhaps  as  able  an  attack  as  can  be 
ottered  on  the  application  made  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  by  President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Olney.  Like 
all  those  who  deny  the  application  of  this  Doctrine  to 
the  Venezuela  matter,  he  first  reduces  the  original  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  to  its  minimum  and  then  denies  that  new 
circunidtances  can  at  all  uroaden  its  application.  That 
doctrine,  he  says,  was  nothing  more  than  a  specittcation 
under  the  general  principle  of  international  law  that  a 
nation  may  defend  its  essential  interests.  He  says  : 

“It  was  the  right  of  self-preservation  inherent  in  every 
nation,  and  not  only  inherent,  but  it  is  its  first  paramount 
duty,  the  right  of  self-defense  oi  all  its  essential  interests 
against  all  dangers  for  the  present  or  menaces  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  That  was  the  principle,  and  it  was  not  derived  from 
Mr.  Monroe.  It  was  a  necessary  fundamental  idea  in  in¬ 
ternational  law,” 

It  is  important  to  learn  that  the  true  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
a  part  of  international  law,  as  Mr.  Olney  contended. 

Professor  Phelps  then  proceeds  to  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  term  “  essential  interests  ”  as  much  as  possible. 
They  must  be  very  essential,  visibly  and  directly  vital. 
Hesays  of  this  doctrine  of  ‘‘essential  interest”: 

“  Its  origin  is  necessity,  its  limit  is  necessity.  It  is 
based  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case — a  reasonable  and  an 
apparent  necessity.  It  goes  as  far  as  that  necessity  goes, 
however  far  that  necessity  may  be.  It  terminates  when 
the  necessity  terminates.  ...  1  venture  to  say  that 
whatever  exceeds  the  limits  of  that  proposition  is  abso¬ 
lutely  without  warrant  in  international  law.” 

Professor  Phelps  illustrates  this  by  the  operation  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  “  its  chief  illustration.” 
Hesays : 

“The  inevitable  question  is,  Woat  is  that  to  you? 
Where  is  your  safety  endangered?  When  Germany  an¬ 
nexed  to  itself  Alsace-Lorraine,  did  anybody  interfere  ? 
Why  not  ?  Because  the  danger  was  too  trifling  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  danger  to  anybody.  But  suppose  Germany  had 
undertaken  to  annex  Prance  to  the  German  Empire.  Why, 
many  nations  would  have  felt  that  such  a  disturbance  of 
the  balance  of  power,  such  a  menace,  as  would  have 
brought  them  all  to  the  front.  What  is  the  difference  ? 
The  one  is  dangerous  and  injurious,  the  other  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.” 

Professor  Phelps  is  in  error.  If  Germany  in  advance  of 
war  had  threatened  to  annex,  not  Alsace-Lorraine,  but 
one  trivial  foot  of  French  territory,  to  the  visible  detri¬ 
ment  of  nobody,  every  European  power  would  have  in¬ 
tervened  to  protect  France.  The  danger  is  in  the 
concession  of  the  principle,  not  in  the  act.  For  a  very 


different  reason  the  Powers  did  not  intervene,  altho  the 
balancii  of  power  was  visibly  and  dangerously  affected. 

Russia,  Germany  and  France  did  recently  intervene  to 
restore  a  district  to  China,  altho  the  danger  to  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  from  its  cession  to  Japan  was  vastly  lees 
than  in  the  case  of  Alsace  LMraine.  There,  in  real  fact, 
“  the  danger  was  too  trilling  to  constitute  a  danger,” 
either  to  Germany  or  France.  In  the  parallel  case  and 
“  chief  illustration  ”  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
a  remote  and  moderate  danger  justifies  intervention, 
under  all  international  usage  ;  and  the  same  is  true  with 
the  coi  responding  Monroe  Doctrine  in  America.  It  is 
not  the  immediate  and  serious  danger  to  us  that  is  to  be 
considered,  and  we  were  beyond  that  danger  in  Monroe’s 
time.  There  is  something  besides  this  selfish  considera¬ 
tion  ;  there  is  the  fellowship  of  American  republics,  in 
which  an  injury  to  one  is  the  injury  of  all;  and  we  have 
our  duty  to  see  that  the  principles  of  independent  self- 
government  is  not  violated  by  their  forcible  absorption 
by  any  European  power,  even  if  the  danger  to  us  is  re¬ 
mote  and  comparatively  trivial. 

Again,  Professor  Phelps  attacks  the  appointment  of 
our  Venezuelan  Commission.  Hesays; 

“We  intimated  that  we  mast  proceed  to  define  that 
boundary  by  a  commission,  aud  when  that  defiaition  is 
obtained  Great  Britain  must  acquiesce  in  our  finding,” 

We  have  neither  intimated  nor  said  anything  of  the 
sort.  We  have  simply  appointed  a  commission  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  whether  the  claim  of  Venezuela  to  the 
territory  in  dispute  is  so  clear  as  to  justify  us  in  insisting 
upon  England’s  submitting  the  question  to  arbitration. 
If  the  Commission  should  decide  against  England’s 
claims,  it  is  not  proposed  that  we  require  England  to 
submit  to  our  decision,  but  that  she  submit  to  impartial 
arbitration,  a  very  different  thing,  as  Professor  Phelps 
ought  to  see. 

Thus  Professor  Pnelpj  characterizis  the  position  of 
our  Government  in  this  case  : 

“  When  you  undertake  to  apply  it  to  a  case  in  which  we 
have  no  interest,  and  with  whicn  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  when  you  carry  it  to  the  length  of  saying  we  have  a 
general  right  of  supervision  at  will  or  caprice  all  over  this 
nemispbere.  it  is  nothing  else  but  the  language  of  a  bully. 
That  is  exactly  the  language  of  a  bully  in  private  life,  and 
what  the  fate  of  a  bully  is  you  don’t  want  to  be  told.” 

We  do  have  an  interest  in  Venezuela,  in  this  whole  con¬ 
tinent,  more  than  Germany  has  in  the  Liao-tong  penin¬ 
sula.  It  is  not  a  mere  “  jungle  and  swamp  which  has 
never  been  occupied,”  as  he  describes  it,  unless  gold 
mines  are  so  located,  and  unless  the  English  settlers  who, 
we  are  told,  have  occupied  the  territory  In  dispute,  select 
jungles  and  swamps  for  their  residence.  Nor  have  we 
claimed  “  a  general  right  of  supervisionat  will  or  caprice 
all  over  this  hemisphere.”  All  we  have  claimed  is  the 
right  to  protect  weaker  republics  against  being  forcibly 
robbed  of  their  territory  by  European  powers,  and  not 
even  that  by  American  powers.  Chile  may  rob  Peru  of 
half  her  territory  for  all  we  should  interfere ;  we  only  as¬ 
sert  this  one  right,  and  to  call  that  “the  language  of  a 
bully”  is  not  the  language  of  a  statesman. 


fliitorioi  Il0tf8. 

In  The  Independent  this  week  Dr.  Cuyler  gives  a  nota¬ 
ble  article  gathering  up  his  experiences  of  fifty  years  in  the 
Christian  ministry;  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  of  the  American 
Bsard  deputation  to  Japan,  tells  his  impressions  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  shows  his  warm  sympathy  with  the 
present  Government;  Superintendent  Reinhart,  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  calls  attention  to  the 
approaching  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Horace  Maan  ;  the 
Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  in  response  to  a  special  request  on  our 
part,  gives  a  personal  explanation  of  what  his  purposes  and 
plans  are  in  his  evangelistic  work,  it  being  called  for  by 
criticisms  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  succeeding  article 
on  his  sociological  views  by  Arthur  Reed  Kimball ;  Prof. 
Richard  Parsons  describes  Eister  at  Athens;  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Gulick,  writing  from  Spain,  reports  the  feeling 
there  toward  the  United  States;  a  correspondent  gives  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  account  of  the  siege  of  Zeitfin  and  the  part  which 
the  women  took  in  its  defease ;  Janet  Jennings’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Letter  is  devoted  in  large  part  to  Senator  Hill ;  L.  W. 
Crippen  contrasts  the  earlier  and  the  modern  education  of 
the  artist ;  and  the  various  departments  are  filled  with 
abundant  special  information.  The  seventy-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  independence  of  Greece  gives  an  occasion  for  a 
long  poem  by  R.  U.  Johnson,  and  there  are  other  poems  by 
Angelina  W.  Wray  and  Frank  W,  Hutt ;  and  stories  by 
Matty  C.  Nash,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Biickhaoi,  A.  H.  Gibson 
and  Louisa  H.  Bruce. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  published  the  last  arti¬ 
cle  written  by  the  learned  and  always  frank  aad  fair  Dr. 
T.  W.  Chambers.  It  is  on  the  knotty  question  of  Paul’s 
belief  in  reference  to  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  aud 
it  makes  statements  that  are  taken  to  indicate  a  somewhat 
freer  view  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  than 
so  conservative  a  scholar  was  supposed  to  hold.  Dr.  Cham  - 
bers  says  that  it  is  evident  that  when  Paul,  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  4 : 15-17,  used  the  expression 
“  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left  unto  the  coming  of  the 


Lord,”  he  thought  it  likely  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  those 
who  should  see  that  second  coming;  but,  says  Dr.  Cham¬ 
bers,  “  If  so,  he  evidently  did  not  continue  in  the  same 
mind.”  In  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  he 
speaks  of  a  “  falling  away  ”  which  must  occur  first  and 
which  implies  a  considerable  lapse  of  time;  aud  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment  he  speaks  only  of  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  earthly  career  by  death  with  no  men  lion  of 
the  second  coming.  In  his  last  Epistle,  'ii  Timothy,  he  is 
looking  for  martyrdom,  ready  to  be  offered,  aud  the  time 
of  his  departure  at  hand. 

“  He  has  no  idea  of  being  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air,  but  looks  forward  to  '  tue  crown  of  righteousness  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  will  give  to  me  at  that  day.*  He 
looks  no  more  to  the  Second  Advent.  .  .  .  lie  expected  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  and  was  not  appalled  by  the  prospect.” 

Dr.  Chambers  brings  out  the  fact  that  if  the  great  Apostle 
cherished  this  expectation  of  seeing  the  aecoud  Advent  of 
his  Savior,  and  was  obliged  afterward  to  relinquish  that 
hope,  it  does  not  derogate  from  his  authority  as  one  of 
the  penmen  of  Scripture.  He  says : 

“  Beyond  what  the  Holy  Ghost  taught  him,  he  was  as  liable  to 
error,  mental  or  moral,  as  any  other  believer.” 

Such  a  change  of  view  does  not  affect  in  the  least  his 
apostolic  authority,  and  as  to  the  time  of  the  Second 
Advent  he  was  left  in  the  same  ignorance  as  all  other  men, 
or,  indeed,  as  Christ  himself,  who  said  :  “  Of  that  day  aud 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
Heaven,  neither  the  Sou  nor  tUe  Fatner.”  And  yet  Dr. 
Chambers  somehow  fails  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  very  verses  which  he  quotes  as  showing  that  Paul 
anticipated  himself  seeing  our  Lord’s  second  coming  he 
says:  “This  we  say  unto  you  hy  the  word  of  the  Lord 
that  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  shall  in  no  wise  precede  them  chat  are  fallen  asleep.  ” 


The  new  Commissioner  of  the  Salvation  Army,  Mr. 
Booth  Tucker,  has  not  commended  himself  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Cnurch  of  America  by  his  attack  upon  mission  work 
in  India.  He  assumes  that  the  missionaries  stand  as  in  a 
tower  above  tue  natives  and  “pitch  the  Bible  and  a  ser¬ 
mon  ”  to  them,  while  the  Salvation  Army  identifies  itself, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  people  and  reaches  them  by  close 
contact  with  them.  There  could  not  be  a  more  flagrant 
misrepresentation  of  the  attitude  of  missions  toward  the 
Hindus  than  the  Commissioner  has  managed  to  convey. 
The  wonderful  results  that  have  been  wrought  in  the  past 
century  could  not  have  been  secured  by  such  a  policy. 
While  it  IS  true  that  our  missionaries  no  not  usually  don 
the  Hindu  dress  nor  adopt  the  Hindu  mode  of  living  they 
do  come  in  close  relations  with  the  Hindus  in  their  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  there  is  no  such  gulf  between  them  as  the  Com¬ 
missioner  imagines.  If  any  Salvation  Army  officer  in 
India  enjoys  tne  love,  respect  and  confidence  of  the  natives 
more  than  hundreds  of  missionaries  do  we  should  like  to 
be  convinced  of  it.  Certainly  if  the  reports  from  India, 
whicn  we  have  summarized  elsewhere,  are  true,  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  itself  has  been  attended  with  very  moderate 
success  in  its  campaign  among  the  Hindus.  If  tbe  Com¬ 
missioner  understands  the  conditions  in  the  United  States 
as  little  as  he  seems  to  have  understood  those  in  India  the 
Salvation  Army  under  his  management  is  not  likely  to 
have  a  very  good  time  of  it. 


It  was  a  very  frank  statement  which  Dr.  SDimson  made 
last  Sunday  morning  to  the  congregation  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  Church,  in  this  city,  of  which  we  give  a  synop¬ 
sis  elsewnere.  It  was  a  difficult  task  which  he  had  under¬ 
taken,  when  three  years  ago  he  left  his  St.  Louis  pastorate 
to  succeed  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor.  The  Church  had  de¬ 
pended  on  the  personal  regard  and  admiration  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Stimson  regarded  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  organize  the  activities  of  the  Church  more  in 
accordance  with  the  methods  which  have  proved  useful 
elsewhere.  The  opposition  to  him  has  centered  in  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  represents  partly  personal  reasons, 
aud  to  a  large  extent  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  methods 
of  church  work.  Wnether  it  is  of  any  considerable  magni¬ 
tude  among  tae  members  of  the  church  will  appear  when 
his  resignation  ispresented  on  Wednesday  evening  of  this 
week.  The  congregations  have  been  growing  since  Dr. 
Stimson’s  coming,  altUo  it  is  to  be  expected  tnat,  with  the 
movement  of  old  members  up-town,  they  will  represent 
more  the  mid-town  population,  who  need  an  active,  work¬ 
ing  church  quite  as  much  as  do  the  people  who  are  flock¬ 
ing,  with  their  churches,  to  the  graud  avenues  and  park¬ 
ways  on  the  upper  west  side  of  the  city.  If  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  can  be  left  to  do  the  work,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  man  of  Dr.  Stimson’s  energy  and  devotion,  we  believe 
that  in  its  present  central  positionit  can  not  only  maintain 
but  greatly  surpass  tne  grand  record  of  its  past  history. 


The  Methodist  annual  conferences,  many  of  which  were 
in  session  last  week,  are  discussing  the  question  of  the 
Itinerancy  in  view  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence  next  month.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  General 
Conference  of  1888  extended  the  term  from  three  to  five 
years.  The  committee  on  the  itinerancy  of  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  made  a  report  in  favor  of  removing  the 
time  limit  altogether.  Under  this  action  tne  Bishops 
would  have  had  the  right  to  appoint  pastors  to  the  same 
churches  as  many  years  in  succession  as  circumstances 
would  justify.  But  the  Geueral  Conference  voted  against 
the  report.  Many  conferences  are  instructing  their  dele¬ 
gations  to  vote  against  any  proposal  for  the  removal  of  the 
limitation.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  lay  electoral 
conferences,  which  meet  in  connection  with  the  annual 
conferences  to  elect  lay  delegates  to  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  laymen  are  more  conservative  than  the  minis¬ 
ters,  and  it  looks  as  tho  a  majority  of  the  lay  delegates 
would  be  opposed  to  any  interference  with  the  five-year 
limitation.  Among  the  ministerial  delegates  there  will  be 
a  strong  minority  if  not  an  actual  majority  in  favor  of 
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Huch  rtMnovjil.  Some  of  the  conferences  iu  the  Eiist  have 
taken  action  in  favor  of  such  a  moditicatiou  of  the  system 
as  will  allow  a  bishop  to  appoint  a  pastor  for  more  than 
the  fifth  year  to  the  same  church,  iu  exceptional  cases.  The 
New  York  Chrlstfan  Advocate,  which  has  opposed  the  le- 
moval  of  the  time  limit,  is  in  favor  of  a  modiflcatiou  to 
suit  extraordinary  cases.  What  it  proposes  is  some  such 
rule  as  this : 

“  When  a  vuarterly  conference,  without  debate,  in  the  ub- 
senceof  the  pastor,  by  ballot,  shall  by  a  throe-fourths  vote  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  quarterly  conference,  aasignlnir  the 
conditions  of  the  pastorate  as  the  urouml  for  the  necessity,  re- 
iiuest  the  re  ipp  ilntinent  of  the  pastor  whoso  limit  is  about  to 
expire,  the  Bishop  presiding  at  the  next  Oonfereuce  m.iy  return 
such  pastor  for  anotlier  year,  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
years  he  may  have  served  alendy  in  the  charge.” 

This  is  a  concession  which  would  proliably  result  in  break¬ 
ing  down  the  rule.  It  is  an  extremely  cautious  advance, 
but  it  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction.  Whether  in  all 
cases  where  the  extension  of  the  pastoral  term  is  desirable 
such  a  provision  could  be  successfully  applied  is  open  to 
question,  It  is  sure  to  make  the  quarterly  conference  the 
scene  of  lively  conteutious.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  so. 
It  has  attended  to  its  routine  duties  without  being  dis¬ 
turbed,  except  iu  rare  instances,  by  divisive  questions.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  power  given  to  the  minority  of  one- 
fourth  and  one  to  defeat  the  return  of  a  pastor  for  more 
than  the  fifth  year  is  a  large  one.  If,  where  the  desire  is 
general  that  a  pastor  should  be  returned,  the  miaority  can 
muster  one  vote  in  addition  to  the  one-fourth,  it  can  defeat 
that  general  purpose  and  involve  the  church  in  trouble. 
Why  would  it  not  be  far  better  to  allow  all  churches  and 
pastors  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  reasonable  rule,  mak¬ 
ing  the  limit  of  a  pastorate  depend  urou  its  conditions 
and  not  upon  a  canvass  of  the  members  of  the  quarterly 
conference  or  upon  an  iron-bound  enactment  ? 


Evert  Presidential  campaign  has  its  humors.  By 
commoQ  consent  the  funniest  thing  in  Mr  R  ed’s  can¬ 
vass  occurred  at  the  New  Hampshire  State  Convention. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Senator  Chandler  some  time 
ago  charged  that  the  agents  of  Mr.  McKinley  were  using 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  advancing  his  interests.  Senator 
Chandler  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Convention  in 
his  State  last  week,  and  perhaps  by  way  of  a  delicate  re¬ 
buke  to  him  the  committee  on  the  platform  reported  and 
the  convention  adopted  a  plank,  iu  which  the  name  of  Mr. 
McKinley  was  coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  Reed  as  follows: 

”  We  recognize  as  the  most  conspicuous  amongsuch  candidates 
New  England’s  noble  and  illustrious  son,  the  Hon.  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  of  Maine,  and  that  pure  and  able  statesman  and  champion 
of  protection,  the  Hon.  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio.  ” 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Chandler  that  some  explanation  was 
necessary,  and  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Senator  Lodge  in 
which  he  charged  himself  with  cowardice  in  not  challeng¬ 
ing  this  plank.  He  said  ; 

“It  was  a  base  trick.  They  gave  me  only  an  hour’s  notice,  and 
thought  I  would  be  too  much  of  a  coward  to  fight  them.  I  was 
too  much  of  a  coward,  confound  it !  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  hadn’t 
been;  but  old  habit  was  too  much  for  me,  as  you  remember  what 
a  coward  I  was  in  1877.  Besides,  I  was  afraid  the  scoundrels  had 
a  majority  of  the  delegates,  tho  ic  was  clear  to  me  afterward 
that  the  convention  was  for  Reed,  two  or  three  to  one.  Then  I 
plainly  saw  how'  cowardly  I  had  been.  This  explanation  may 
not  be  satisfactory,  but  it  is  all  I  can  make.” 

It  is  regarded  as  an  extremely  poor  explanation,  altho 
perhaps  no  one  felt  that  Senator  Chandler  was  responsible 
for  the  deliberate  act  of  the  convention.  But  when  a  day 
or  two  later  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
made  his  statement,  he  promptly  relieved  Mr.  Chandler  of 
his  self-imposed  charge  of  cowardice.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Chandler  knew  of  the  purpose  of  the  committee  not  simply 
one  hour  before  the  platform  was  offered,  but  he  knew  it 
the  evening  before.  He  adds  : 

“  You  were  not  a  coward  you  simply  accepted  the  inevitable.” 
If  Senator  Chandler  had  said  nothing,  his  friendliness 
toward  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Reed  would  not  have  been  half 
so  much  suspected  as  it  is.  But  the  delegates  of  the  State 
have  hastened  to  declare  their  purpose  to  vote  for  Mr.  Reed 
unitedly,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  his  selec¬ 
tion. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  of  this  State  adopted  an  amendment,  which  was  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  popular  vote,  designed  to  prevent  prisoners 
from  engaging  in  productive  labor.  The  Prison  Associa¬ 
tion  protested  in  vain  against  its  adoption.  It  was  almost 
the  only  flaw  in  the  work  of  the  Cousritulional  Convention. 
Fortunately  it  did  not  become  effective  when  most  of  the 
other  amendments  did,  and  is  not  yet  in  operation.  Mean¬ 
time  an  amendment  has  been  proposed  to  remedy  the  error 
of  the  Convention,  and  it  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
last  year.  It  must  be  passed  by  the  present  Legislature, 
and  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  before  it  can  be  made 
effective.  Until  the  first  of  January  next  the  prisons  will 
be  conducted  under  the  old  Constitution.  At  that  date 
they  come  under  the  rule  of  the  unfortunate  amendment  to 
which  we  have  referred.  The  demoralization  and  collapse 
of  discipline  that  will  follow  is  evident  when  we  reflect 
that  productive  labor  is  the  means  chiefly  relied  on  in  the 
prisons  for  keeping  the  inmates  in  order,  and  for  reclaim¬ 
ing  them  to  an  industrious  and  honest  life.  There  is  no 
excuse  whatever  for  rejecting  the  pending  amendment. 
The  plan  it  proposes  to  change  has  already  been  tried,  and 
the  result  was  so  disastrous  in  the  prisons  that  even  the 
prisoners  made  piteous  appeals  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  work. 
While  idleness  was  enforced  the  prisoners  deteriorated, 
mentally,  morally,  physically,  became  restive  and  muti¬ 
nous,  until  the  prisons  were  seriously  threatened  with 
revolt.  The  system  was  abandoned  because  it  had  to  be,  as 
will  be  its  fate  if  this  disastrous  policy  is  forced  on  the 
State  again.  The  present  law,  known  as  the  Fassett  Law, 
is  fair  to  all  outside  trades  and  laborers.  Honest  workmen 
cannot  complain  of  its  provisions,  and  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  disciplinary  requirements  of  the  prisons. 


Let  the  LeglHlature  adopt  the  pending  amemlinent,  and 
the  disastrous  change  required  by  the  Constitution  to  be 
made  next  January  need  not  bo  made.  To  fall  In  this 
would  be  a  great  wrong  to  the  penal  institutions  of  the 
State.  _ 

In  answer  to  the  sneers  against  Latin  and  Greek  and 
higher  education  for  Negroes  from  those  who  think  thst 
industrial  education  Is  about  all  they  ought  to  receive,  we 
will  take  the  record  of  the  college  graduates  of  Atlanta 
University,  There  are  sixty  two  now  living,  of  whom 
eight  are  pastors  of  churches  in  the  city  of  Cliattanooga, 
New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Selma,  Charleston  and  Norfolk  ; 
thirty  six  are  teachers,  of  whom  six  are  principals  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  cities,  three  principals  of  high  schools,  three 
professors  of  Greek,  one  at  the  head  of  the  Biblical  Ue- 
partnient  of  Tuskegee  Institute, one  President  of  the  State 
Industrial  College  near  Savannah,  one  vice  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School  in  Texas,  and  others  occupy 
similar  responsible  positions  ;  three  are  physicians  located 
in  Denver,  St  Joseph  and  Savannah.  Not  one  has  been 
sent  either  to  Congress  or  the  penitentiary.  One  is  editor 
of  adailypaper,  and  another  editor  of  an  educational  jour¬ 
nal.  Doubtless  quite  as  good  a  record  c mid  be  made  for 
Fisk  University  and  one  or  two  other  similar  institutions. 
Nothing  less  than  a  college  course  could  have  fitted  these 
men  and  women  for  the  responsible  positions  they  occupy 
as  leaders  of  their  people. 


While  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  the  Egyptian  Government, 
backed  by  England,  means  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of 
Kbartffra,  yet  its  ultimate  conquest  is  a  necessity  to 
Egypt.  Every  year  that  it  can  be  safely  delayed  increases 
the  strength  of  Egypt  and  decreases  that  of  the  Mahdists. 
The  power  of  the  Mahdists  was  at  the  greatest  in  1884 -’85, 
and  there  was  then  no  apparent  possioility  of  interference 
by  any  other  power  Tae  four  keys  to  Knartum  are  Abu- 
Hamed  on  the  north,  by  way  of  Berber  ;  Suakira  on  the 
east  oy  way  of  Berber ;  Massowah  by  way  of  Kassala 
on  the  east,  and  the  Bahr  el-Ghazel  on  the  southwest. 
Of  these  Suakim  and  Massowah  were  both  in  Egypt’s 
hands.  The  Italians  were  allowed  to  go  to  Massowah  and 
eventually  to  Kassala,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  Italy 
should  abandon  Kassala  whenever  Egypt  was  ready  to 
occupy  it.  There  was  no  danger  iu  1885  apprehended 
from  the  side  of  Bihr  el-Ghazel.  Now  Italy  may  have  to 
abandon  Kassala,  and  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the 
Mahdists  would  be  dangerous;  but  still  more  dangerous 
the  likelihood  that  the  Abyssiuiaus  would  take  it,  having 
behind  them  Russia  and  France ;  for  the  power  that  holds 
Kassala  holds  Khartffm  whenever  it  chooses.  If  any  other 
power  takes  Kassala  Egypt  is  compelled  to  advance 
toward  Khartfim,  at  least  as  far  as  Berber. 


_ The  House  has  at  lastacceptsd  the  Senate  resolu¬ 
tions  on  Cuba,  and  it  is  known  to  the  world  that  according 
to  the  opinion  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  there  is  a  state  of 
public  war  in  Cuba  which  would  justify  theUni  ted  States  in 
recognizing  a  state  of  belligerency,  in  adopting  an  attitude 
of  neutrality,  and  in  using  its  beat  offices  to  bring  about 
the  independence  of  Cuba.  The  formal  adoption  of  the 
resolutions  is  not  of  particular  interest  to  anybody.  It 
was  known  to  the  whole  world  what  the  attitude  of  Con¬ 
gress  really  is  weeks  ago  ;  and  as  the  resolutions  have  no 
binding  force  upon  the  Government  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  their, passage  will  accomplish.  The  news  from  Cuba 
last  week  has  not  been  cf  a  character  to  indicate  an  early 
cessation  of  the  contest  between  the  Spanish  troops  and 
the  Cubans.  The  health  of  the  soldiers  is  suffering  in 
that  trying  climate,  and  the  wet  season  is  near  at  hand 
when  they  will  be  decimated  more  by  disease  than  by 
the  bullets  of  the  rebels.  Evidences  of  increasing  brutal¬ 
ity  ou  the  part  of  General  VVeyler  and  his  forces  are  too 
many  to  be  disregarded.  Those  taken  in  arms  are  being 
treated  as  bandits;  the.  hospitils  for  the  care  of  the  rebel 
sick  are  ruthlessly  burned,  and  miny  cases  of  extreme 
brutality  to  inoffensive  people,  including  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  are  reported. 

_ We  havea  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Withrow,  D.D. 

indignantly  denying  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Hemmeon  that 
during  the  late  Civil  War  Canadians  rejoiced  over  the 
defeat  of  the  Federal  forces,  and  would  have  rejoiced  if  the 
Union  had  been  broken  up.  Dr.  Withrow  says  that  uot 
less  than  sixty  thousand  Canadians  enlisted  in  the  North¬ 
ern  armies,  and  very  few  of  them  in  the  Southern  armies  ; 
that  Canada  was  the  refuge  for  fugitives  from  Southern 
slavery  ;  that  its  sympathies  were  with  the  North  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war ;  that  when  Southern  refugees  came 
iu  great  numbers  to  Canada  and  began  to  use  it  as  a  base 
of  operations  against  the  United  States,  the  Canadian 
Government  distributed  a  patrol  force  of  nearly  thirty 
companies  of  militia  along  the  more  exposed  points  of  the 
frontier,  and  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  passed  an  act 
enabling  the  Executive  summarily  to  arrest  suspicious 
characters;  that  the  news  of  the  death  of  Lincoln  thrilled 
the  whole  continent,  and  that  from  one  end  of  Canada  to 
the  other  the  British  flag  was  hung  at  half  mast  express¬ 
ing  the  profoundest  sorrow  and  sympathy.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  every  word  that  Or.  Withrow  says  is  true. 

....The  Chicago  Review,  a,  Catholic  paper,  is  trying  to 
make  out  that  the  Catholic  Uui varsity  at  Washington  is  a 
failure,  and  declares  that  it  has  hardly  students  enough  to 
be  worth  counting.  Indeed  in  McMahon  Hall  he  declares 
that  ‘‘in  reality,  counting  the  colored  students,  several 
non-resident  members  and  sundry  marmots  in  short  pants, 
there  are,  all  told,  thirty-six  students.”  ”  Marmot  ”  is  a 
coarse  French  word  for  brat.  He  makes  out  that  there  are 
a  little  more  than  one  aud  a  half  students  fur  each  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  declares  that  several  of  the  professors  are  not 
even  doctors,  that  three  are  Protestants,  and  that  dislike 
to  the  Jesuits  was  the  reason  for  setting  up  this  unneces¬ 
sary  institution  to  compete  with  the  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  he  has  “  reason  to  think  that  the  rectorship  of 
Bishop  Keane  will  end  before  the  present  year  has  run  its 


course.”  It  is  evident  that  considerable  spite  is  In  this 
criticism  of  an  institution  wbicli  has  the  highest  indorse¬ 
ment  from  Horae.  What  we  do  not  understand  is  how  The 
Catholic  Review  o{  this  city  should  (jiiote  this  at  length, 
and  then  ask  what  good  can  be  expected  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  criticism. 

....We  are  glad  to. see  that  the  subject  of  the  exchange 
of  pulpits  has  fairly  come  up  for  discussion  among  Epis¬ 
copalians.  Such  was  l)ound  to  be  the  fact  after  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  broke  off  uegot'alions  witli  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  on  union  on  account  of  the  refusal  to 
recognize  the  parity  of  orders.  A  number  of  clergymen 
have  written  to  The  Clmrchinayi  iu  favor  of  such  an  ex¬ 
change  of  pulpits  ;  hut  it  Is  evident  that  they  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  the  majority  of  the  Church,  and  no  more  would  a 
majority  of  the  biihops  favor  such  a  proposition.  The  let¬ 
ters  which  we  published  two  years  ago  from  the  Episcopal 
Bishops  were  almost  a  unit  against  it,  and  had  great  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  indi¬ 
cating  the  position  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev. 
William  J.  Wilkie  thus  speaks  of  the  proposition  to  open 
the  pulpit  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  “our  denomina¬ 
tional  brethren  ”• 

”  I  suppose  there  Is  nothing  now  to  prevent  them  from  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  saino  way  that  laymen  speak,  but  that  is  a  different 
thing  from  recognizing  them  as  commissioned  ministers  of 
Crod's  Word.  That,  in  any  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
would  be  revolutionary.” 

If  so,  it  is  time  for  a  revolution.  Certainly  John  Hall  is 
as  much  “ acorn  nission-*d  minister  of  God’s  Word  ”  as  is 
Mr.  Wilkie. 

_ The  Japanese  are  still  pagans.  They  propose  to  cele¬ 
brate  their  recent  victories  by  erecting  a  gigantic  statue 
of  Buddha,  the  metal  of  which  will  be  supplied  from  the 
ordnance  captured  in  the  late  war.  It  will  be  120  feet 
high,  will  cost  $1,000,000,  and  be  erected  at  Kioto.  In  this 
one  case  Japan  recalls  a  familiar  Japanese  fable.  Two  aged 
frogs,  one  living  iu  Osaka  and  the  other  in  Kioto,  were 
weary  of  the  monotony  of  their  homes  and  started  out  atj 
the  same  time  each  to  visit  the  other  city.  They  met  on; 
the  top  of  a  mountain  between  the  two  cities.  Standing 
up  erect  on  its  hindlegs  to  look  over  a  stone,  the  Osaka 
frog  faced  Kioto  and  gazed  with  all  his  eyes  ;  the  Kioto 
frog  similarly  faced  Osaka  and  gazed  with  all  his  eyes. 
‘‘  It  looks  just  like  my  owu  town,”  said  each  frog,”  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  go  further”;  and  so  each  turned  about 
and  went  home.  It  did  uot  occur  to  them  that  their  eyes 
being  in  the  back  of  their  heads  they  each  had  looked  back¬ 
ward  and  not  forward. 

. . .  .The  Turkish  Government  apparently  took  advantage 
of  Minister  Terrell’s  absence  from  Constantinople  to  make 
another  effort  to  get  the  missionaries  away  from  Bitlis. 
The  Secretary  of  Legation  acting  as  Charge  d' Affaires 
however,  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  British  Embassy,  secured  a  revocation  of  the  order. 
Relief  work,  too,  has  been  suffering  somewhat,  but  at  last 
appears  to  be  on  a  better  foundation.  Miss  Barton  has 
secured  the  coming  of  physicians  from  Beirut  to  Marash 
where  the  suffering  from  fever  is  very  great.  Mr.  Terrell 
arrived  in  this  city  last  Sunday,  and  proceeded  immediate 
ly  to  Washington  to  consult  with  the  State  Department 
as  to  the  situation  in  Turkey.  The  most  serious  aspects 
of  the  situation  are  found  iu  the  apparently  absolute  con¬ 
trol  acquired  by  Russia  over  Bulgaria,  and.  if  we  may 
credit  some  reports,  Rumania  as  well.  Prince  Ferdinand 
and  Premier  Stoiloff  have  gone  over  bag  and  baggage  into 
the  Russian  camp,  and  the  Sultan  has  given  them  his 
blessing. 

....We  are  sure  that  especial  interest  will  attach  to  the 
statement  by  the  Rev.  B,  Fay  Mills,  which  we  publish  this 
week,  and  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to,  make  in 
response  to  an  urgent  request  from  us.  If  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  is  his  purpose  hereafter  to  seek  chiefly  not 
the  conversion  of  unbelievers  but  the  development  of  a 
higher  type  of  character  among  Christians,  that  is  a  good 
object;  but  we  fear  that  it  will  give  too  much  scope  for 
the  agitation  of  false  theories  of  political  economy.  We 
notice  that  at  the  session  last  week  of  the  New  York  East 
Methodist  Conference  Presiding  Elder  C.  J.  North  reported 
that  the  meetings  conducted  by  Mr.  Mills  in  New  Haven 
were  not  so  successful  as  was  anticipated,  and  that  ”  the 
actual  results  in  conversions  were  practically  nothing,  and 
by  no  means  came  up  to  our  expectations.” 

...  .It  is  to  the  honor  of  Arch  bis  lop  Elder,  of  Cincinnati, 
that  he  has  declined  to  accept  for  his  residence  the  gift  of 
a  house  and  ample  grounds,  costing  over  $100,000.  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  would  remove  him  too  far  from  the 
Cathedral.  He  says  that  a  large  factor  in  forming  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  good  spirit  of  the  congregation  is  the  personal 
presence  and  service  of  the  Archbishop,  to  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  becoming  accustomed,  aud  that  so  long  as  the 
Cathedral  is  under  a  heavy  mortgage  aud  the  whole  diocese 
is  laboring  under  the  burden  of  removing  it,  it  would  be  a 
wrong  to  the  diocese  and  to  the  Cathedral  congregation  if 
he  were  to  weaken  its  ability  to  collect  and  pay  off  the 
large  share  of  that  debt  which  has  been  assigned  to  it.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  good,  but  such  a  declination  is  both  un¬ 
usual  and  honorable. 

_ On  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday  Dr.  Theodore  L.Cuy- 

ler  preached  in  his  old  pulpit,  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Brooklyn,  his  fiftieth  anniversary  sermon, 
as  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1846.  Dr.  Storrs  is 
his  senior  by  seven  months,  and  began  to  preach  a  year 
earlier.  Dr.  Cuyler  is  now  the  senior  contributor  to 
The  Independent,  and  we  hope  he  may  write  for  us 
many  years  longer.  His  articles  in  The  Independent 
come  back  to  us  published  in  various  papers  from  England 
to  Australia  and  in  Swedish,  Dutch  and  Spanish,  and  even 
the  Marathi,  as  well  as  in  the  tongue  in  which  he  wrote 
them. 
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Moshic  rule  far  beyond  its  letrltlmaie  meaning;  that  any  ob¬ 
jection  c;an  i)e  raised  to  it.  The  Kncclish  Parliament  fltill 
refuses  to  allow  such  marriages,  with  the  bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords  unanimously  wron«. 

_ This  is  from  The  CaUiolic  Tclc<]roi>h : 

"  A  subscriber  complains  of  tlio  o.’cistence,  in  Ids  localit  y,  of 
saloons  in  full  blast  opposite  the  (latholic  church  on  Sunday 
in(>rninK8.  This  evil,  says  the  (‘‘rtf/iolic  CiUzt'n,  seems  to  be  pecul¬ 
iar  to  Catholic  chur(dies  alone.  Saloon  keepers  do  not  build  op- 
imslte  tin*  rural  Methodist  or  Baptist  church.  Why?  Ha*'  t 
ever  occurred  to  Catliolies  to  organize  a  boycott  of  saloon  keep¬ 
ers  who  open  their  doors  Sunday  morniuKS  opposite  the  Catholic 
church 

Pre^rnant  (luestiouH,  indeed ;  questions  that  should  give 
pause!  But  fanev  that  Methodist  or  Baptist  church  or- 
KanizioK  a  boycott  under  the  circumstaDces— it  would  not 
know  wbat  more  to  do  than  it  now  does. 

....It  would  be  worth  while  to  consider  at  length  the 
great  facility  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  produces 
visionaries,  prophetesses  and  stifjmatis^eH.  There  are  now 
in  France  two  such  girls,  one  of  whom  lately  saw  the  Vir¬ 
gin  and  Child,  and  persuaded  a  nun  and  fifty  other  children 
that  they  also  saw  them  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  started  a 
new  pilgrimage.  But  the  other,  Mile.  Coredon,  is  an  unu¬ 
sual  character,  and  makes  extraordinary  prophecies,  under 
the  Influence  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  believe  one  of  her  prophecies,  that  Russia  will  soon  be 
bitterly  punished  for  her  complicity  iu  the  Armenian  mas¬ 
sacres. 

....Mr.  Frank  Jones  is  one  of  the  best- known  men  in 
New  Hampshire.  Every  time  the  prohibitory  law  is  men¬ 
tioned  his  name  comes  to  mind.  He  is  an  extensive  brewer, 
and  has  figured  in  nearly  all  the  legislative  and  leeal  fights 
that  have  arisen  in  that  State.  It  was  not  strange,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  New  Hampshire  Methodist  Conference 
should  have  been  startled  when  it  learned  that  Mr.  Frank 
Jones  had  been  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan 
Seminary.  Such  a  selection  under  the  circumstances  is 
little  nhort  of  a  scandal.  While  a  brewer  may  devote  his 
money  to  good  uses,  it  is  not  seemly  that  he  himself  should 
be  a  director  of  a  religious  school. 

....The  documentary  portion  of  the  British  Blue  Book 
on  Venezuela  has  been  impeached.  A  section  of  a  letter 
of  Governor  Light,  of  British  Guiana,  under  date  of  1830, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  there  are  no  documents  in  the 
archivesof  the  colony  respecting  the  western  or  southern 
limits  of  the  colony,  is  omitted.  The  omission  is  not  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  Bine  Book.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the 
suppression,  if  suppression  there  is,  could  have  been  delib¬ 
erate.  The  honor  of  the  compilers,  or  copyists,  ought  to  be 
proof  against  such  a  temptation.  No  explanation  has,  how- 
ever,  beeu  made  of  the  omissiou. 

• .  ..Republicanr,  Tammany  men  and  all,  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  old  Excise  Board  in  this  city  to  the  oHioe 
of  the  new  Commissioner  under  the  Raines  Law.  This  is 
another  indication  that  the  party  machine  is  in  control  of 
the  administration  of  the  new  system.  The  provision 
allowing  hotels  to  furnish  liquors  with  meals  on  Sunday 
has  added  greatly  to  the  number  of  hotels.  But  this  at¬ 
tempt  at  evasion  may  not  succeed,  after  all.  It  is  too  soon 
to  adjudge  the  law  a  failure  on  this  point.  It  has  beeu  a 
success  thus  far,  at  least  in  closiug  saloons. 

..They  are  surprised  in  South  Carolina  at  the  number 
of  Negroes  who  are  able  to  register  under  the  provisions  of 
the uew  Constitution,  which  requires  them  to  he  able  to 
reail  any  section  iu  it.  At  Columbia  the  bult  of  those  who 
appeared  before  the  commissiouer.s  of  registration  on  the 
first  day  were  Negroes.  The  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
says  that  “the  general  run  of  colored  men  could  read  the 
section  just  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  convention  who 
made  the  law.” 

.  .The  Americans  did  admirably  in  the  Olympic  games 
at  Athens  with  their  eleven  victories,  more  than  those  of 
any  other  nationality.  The  Greeks  followed  with  ten  after 
the  Americans  with  eleven.  The  number  of  Americans 
who  sent  iu  notice  of  their  intention  to  compete  was 
twenty  one  as  against  forty  two  Germans,  twenty  three 
English,  eighteen  French,  and  from  five  to  seven  Swedes, 
Italians,  Austrians  and  Danes. 

...  .The  preacher  at  the  funeral  of  Von  Schrader,  in  Ber¬ 
lin  actually  dared  to  utter  a  vigorous  condemnation  of  the 
duel,  altho  it  was  well  known  that  the  Emperor  had  given 
his  permission  to  this  duel.  The  agitation  in  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  and  through  the  country  may  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
the  custom,  for  the  Church,  in  all  its  branches,  is  stirred 
up  on  the  matter.  Still,  in  Germany  society  rules  the 
Church  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  well  as  here. 

.  .The  Government  receipts  for  the  nine  months  ending 
April  1st  were  more  than  #L8,T50,000  short.  Senator  Hill 
admitted,  last  week,  that  the  failure  of  the  Wilson 
Tariff  to  produce  sufficient  revenue  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  compelled  the  Government  to  issue  bonds  Congress 
is  in  session,  and  yet  Congress  cannot  apply  the  remedy 
because  the  silver  Senators,  Republican,  Populistic  aud 
Democratic,  lilock  ihe  way. 

....  When  we  lament  the  fact  that  only  one  third  of  the 
communicants  iu  our  churches  are  men,  let  us  consider 
how  we  should  feel  if  the  figures  were  reversed  and  only 
one  third  were  women.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
number  of  men  were  doubled  ;  hut  if  there  is  to  he  an  in¬ 
equality,  it  is  better  that  the  women  should  be  in  pre¬ 
ponderant  numbers. 

Professor  Zahm.  of  Notre  Dame  College,  Indiana^ 
writes  a  hook  iu  defen.se  of  evolution,  is  attacked  for  it  by 
Mgr.  De  Concilio,  and  then  is  honored  by  the 
ine  called  to  Rome  to  be  Procurator  General  of  the  Society 
of  the  Holy  Cross  Really  the  progressive  men  are  having 
their  turn  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Higher  Criticism  runs  mad  iu  the  veins  of  a 
Dtnver  clergyman,  Dean  H.  Martyn  Hart,  «ho  Huds  ten 
de-diiijents  m  Genesi.^;.  ote  01  them  pitiably  tiritten  by 
^etafii,  aid  Mefctfc  iLf  tcu-piler, 
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Foreign  missionauy  work  as  a  movement  under  the 
guidiiDceof  the  Divine  Spirit  often  produces  re.siilts  very 
different  from  those  planned  for  by  the  human  workers. 

The  strategy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  campaign  for  the 
world’s  redemption  is  far-sighted  and  marvelous  iu  its 
sweep.  What  seems  to  the  spiritual  soldier,  with  only 
human  insight  and  foresight,  as  weak  or  wasted  effort,  or 
as  disaster,  may  come  in  time  to  appear  as  fine  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Divine  Captain,  to  accomplish  other  and 
more  important  results. 

An  illiistratiou  of  this  method  of  the  Spirit  is  met  with 
iu  the  history  of  the  Nestorian  mission  in  Persia.  Tho 
this  mission  was  instituted  with  large  expectations  of  its 
ultimate  effects  upon  the  Mohammedansof  Persia,  which 
have  as  yet  been  but  partially  realized,  it  has  incidentally 
impressed  itself  with  much  power  upon  the  great  evangel¬ 
ical  awakening  which  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Russian 
Empire. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  thirst  for  knowledge  and  spiritual 
life  seized  upon  the  soul  of  a  simple-minded  boy  iu  a  dark 
Nestorian  village,  and  drove  him,  despite  the  scoffs  and 
cuffs  of  his  family,  to  the  missionary  training  school  at  Mt. 

Seir.  When  he  left  that  school  in  1860,  a  youth  liaptized  of 
the  Spirit  and  giving  promise  of  much  usefulness,  the 
missionaries  were  eager  to  retain  him  as  a  worker  among 
his  own  people.  But  the  providences  of  God  took  him  to 
Russia  While  there  he  became  so  appalled  at  the  gross 
darkness  of  the  Russian  peasants  that  he  felt  called  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  preach  to  them  the  Gospel  in  its  life-giving 
power  as  he  had  come  to  know  and  love  it.  He  studied 
their  language;  and  in  the  guise  of  a  pedler,  with  a  few 
Bibles  added  to  his  other  stock,  he  went  forth,  visiting 
farms  and  villages,  and  unfolding  the  Scriptures  as  the 
Spirit  gave  him  opportunity  aud  utterance.  The  now 

noted  Stundist  awakening  was  just  at  its  very  beginning. 

•loining  in  with  this  movement  Jacob  Dilakofif  became  one 
of  its  most  active  promoters.  God’s  blessing  rested  upon 
him  in  a  remarkable  manner,  altho  a  foreigner  and  a  man 
of  very  humble  pretensions.  But  the  simplicity  and  de¬ 
voutness  of  his  character,  with  his  great  earnestness,  gave 
him  power  among  the  Russian  peasantry.  The  extent  to 
which  this  new  reformation  has  spread  among  them  is  al¬ 
ready  known,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  Christian  world. 

The  alarm  of  the  Russian  State  and  Church  over  its 
remarkable  progress  is  written  in  the  history  of  great 
ecclesiastical  councils  held  to  devise  measures  for  its  snp- 
nressioD.  and  in  the  rigorous  persecutions,  imprisonments 
aud  exiles,  enforced  upon  all  confessing  to  “  this  way. 
Aftera  time  our  Persian  apostle  confined  his  labors  to  the 
Molokans  in  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  Volga,  over  whom  the 
authorities  kept  little  watch.  Here  he  gathered  sixteen 
evangelical  congregations,  and  receiving  ordination  at  the 
hand  of  bis  missionary  friends  in  Persia  he  went  back 
and  ordained  ruling  elders  over  all  his  little  churches. 

Most  glowing  tributes  to  the  extent  and  importance  of 
this  work  of  Dilakoff’s  have  come  to  the  writer  of  this 
article  from  Russian  and  English  friends  who  were  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  him  aud  his  sphere  of  labor.  One 
has  pronounced  it  of  larger  conseq  uence  than  all  the  Amei  - 
ican  missionaries  had  wrought  iu  Persia. 

Iu  his  occasional  visits  to  his  native  country,  the  mission- 
arie*  in  their  ignorance  of  the  real  extent  of  Dilakott  s 
influence  abroad,  would  have  gladly  detained  him  as  a 
nreacher  of  rare  consecration  much  needed  among  his  own 
neoDle  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  raised  him  up  for 
the  grander  service  in  Russia.  Such  an  enterprise  was 
never  in  the  minds  of  the  American  Board  in  founding  that 
mission  in  Persia.  But  it  was  part  of  the  Divine  polmy 
bearing  on  the  redemption  of  the  great  Empire  of  the 
North  to  a  truer  Christian  standard. 

This  humble  worker  for  the  coming  kingdom,  so  much 
blessed  and  so  beloved  by  all  who  know  him,  joined  himself 
with=o  many  other  Stundists,  to  the  Baptists,  a  tew  years 
since.  He  continues  his  labors  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
Empire  where  hitherto  persecution  was  not  known  ;  hut  m 
a  letter  received  from  him  this  winter  he  reports  that  the 
snares  were  being  sent  to  entrap  him  there  aud  early  exile 
seemed  a  very  possible  fate  for  him. 

For  some  years  Dilakoff  was  supported  in  his  work  by 
contributions  from  his  Stundist  brethren,  aided  by  wealthy 
disciples  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  hi.s  present  Siberian  home 
he  is  dependent  on  the  liviug  afforded  by  the  poverty- 
stricken  people  for  whom  he  labor.*,  which  he  ekes  out  by 
peddling  such  humble  stuff  as  melon  seeds  and  flea  povz- 
der,  sent  him  by  his  family  on  the  Volga.  The  tale  of  his 
lowly  life  as  he  itinerates  among  those  desolate  villages, 
with  its  self-denials  so  cheerfully  borne  for  the  Master's 
sake  is  touching  in  the  extreme  ;  and  God  is  adding  his 
blessing  to  the  apostolic  service  of  this  consecrated  servant, 
using  him  to  lead  numbers  of  Russians  into  the  fold  of 

Christ.  .  f 

The  whole  story  of  the  Slundist  awakening  is  one  of 
marvelous  interest.  It  is  a  great  missionary  movement 
without  elaborate  organizatiou,  hacked  by  no  board  of 
foreign  directors,  supported  by  no  wealthy  treasury,  yet 
vastly  more  fruitful  iu  results  than  many  missionary  en¬ 
terprises  so  sustained,  all,  moreover,  in  the  face  of  tremen¬ 
dous  opposition  from  State  and  Church.  It  will  notanswer 
to  make  hasty  generalizations  from  its  history  as  to  meth¬ 
ods  tor  all  missionary  enterprises ;  but  the  subjtct  deserves 
careful  consideration  at  the  liamls  of  our  boards,  mission¬ 
aries  and  Dative  churches.  Tiiere  certainly  is  decided  en¬ 
couragement  here  to  all  faithful  toilers  m  this  work  to  a 
bolder  reliahoe  on  the  Divine  factor  in  the  cause  whose 
wisdom  and  power  transcends  our  own  so  mightily,  and 
often  is  iu  most  effective  operation  when  least  so  appaient 
to  u?. 

BOSBLtB,  N.  J. 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

'I’llE  seven  tencberH  in  Orange  Park  Academy,  Flor¬ 
ida,  arrested  for  teaching  white  pupils  in  a  school  attendiMl 
by  Negroes,  have  been  admitteil  to  bail,  to  appear  for  trial 
in  October. 

....  During  the  session  of  the  Methodist  General  Gonfei - 
ence  at  Cleveland,  O.,  a  daily  Christiun  Advocate  will  i)e 
published,  giving  all  the  debates  and  proceedinas  in  full. 
It  will  be  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Lucieu  Clark,  of 
Baltimore. 


...  V  o  iTill,  iucl  i  Un'  the  Congregational  churches  of 
New  York  and  vicinity,  has  been  called  to  meet  at  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  on  Tuesday,  April  28th,  at  2:30 
to  consider  the  re-signation  of  Dr.  II.  A.  Stimson  as  past-^r 
of  the  church. 

....Mr.  Samuel  H.  Hidley,  for  nearly  ten  years  s.iperln- 
tendentof  the  old  Jerry  McAuley  Water  Street  Mission, 
has  been  conducting  a  seriesof  meetings  among  the  differ- 
eutchurcbes  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  with  the  purpose 
of  arousing  a  deeper  spiritual  interest  among  Christians 
as  well  as  to  arouse  interest  in  the  mission  itself,  which  is 
doing  an  incriasingly  valuable  work  and  needs  the  hearty 
support  of  all  the  churches. 

The  voting  on  the  Baltimore  amendment  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  women  to  the  Methodist  General  Conference 
was  completed  last  week.  According  to  the  ttgiires  of 
Tiie  Christian  Advocate,  of  this  city,  kindly  communi¬ 
cated  to  us,  the  total  vote  is  10,1511  The  vote  for  admis¬ 
sion  is  7,553 ;  the  vote  against,  a,60  1  This  is  less  than  the 
required  three  fourths,  and  the  amendiiirnt  therefore  fails. 
Three- fourths  of  10,159  is  7,819.  Tae  actual  affirmative 
vote  is  7,558,  or 66  less.  The  vote  £  .lied,  therefore,  by  ouly 
66.  VVe  understand  that  Dr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference,  confirms  these  figures. 

.  .In  a  discussion  at  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  in 
this  city,  last  week,  on  “  The  Future  of  Man  in  the  Light 
of  Evolution,”  Prof.  John  Fiske,  said  : 

It  is  an  era  of  skepticism,  when  all  things  in  Heaven  and 
earth  are  called  upon  for  their  credentials  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  the  end  of  religious  belief  is  at  hand.  So  far  from  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  churches  coming  to  an  end,  we  shall  see  a  revival 

surpassing  that  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  built  Ihe  great 

cathedrals  of  Europe.  We  cannot  prophesy  anything  ;  but  it  is 
logical  to  believe  from  deduction  iu  a  future  world,  because  the 
progress  of  development  as  shown  is  opposed  to  a  doctrine  of  ex¬ 
tinction.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  distinctly  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life.” 

The  Carew  lectures,  at  Hartford  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  this  year,  are  delivered  by  Dr.  George  Leou  Walker, 
now  pastor-emeritus  of  Center  Church,  Hartford,  on 
“Some  Phases  of  the  Religious  Life  of  New  England, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Congregationalism.”  Dr. 
Walker’s  immediate  predecessors  have  been  Maurice 
Thompson,  in  1893,  Pres.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  Brown 
University,  in  1891.  and  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  of 
Brooklyn,  iu  1895.  The  Carew  foundation  has  this  ad¬ 
vantage  among  seminary  lectureships,  that  both  .subject 
and  speaker  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  and  the 

lecturers  are  not  confined  to  a  single  field.  Dr.  Walker’s 

firsc  lecture  was  delivered  April  15th. 

In  the  continued  absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth- 
Tucker  the  former  in  Chicago  and  the  latter  iu  California, 
uo  complete  answer  has  been  given  to  the  statement  issued 
by  Commander  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth.  Colonel 
Eadie,  however,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was 
“  impossible  that  General  Booth  could  have  said  and  done 
what  was  attributed  to  him  by  Ballington  Booth  ;  that 
when  the  General  was  here  aud  when  he  got  back  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  was  always  talking  about  the  glories  of  America 
and  its  instituti ms.”  It  is  reported  that  a  statement  has 
been  issued  from  London  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  series 
of  letters  will  be  made  public  before  long.  A  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  meeting  of  the  Volunteers  was  held  in  Cooper 
Union  on  Sunday,  at  which  Commander  Ballington  Booth 
made  a  powerful  address. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  meeting  of  the  min¬ 
isters  of  all  denominations  of  two  counties  held  iu  Spring- 
fleld  Mass.,  November  18th  to  conferon  Christian  union, 
has  Issued  a  circular  accepting  as  the  “  bases  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  consideration  and  study  the  Lambeth  Articles,  the 
propositions  of  the  General  Council  of  Congregationa 
Churches  and  similar  declarations  by  other  bodn  s.  It 
also  proposes  an  annual  union  conference  for  worship  and 
work  to  include  both  clerical  and  lay  representatives,  aud 
recommend  affiliation  on  this  basis  with  the  League  of 
CatiioUc  Uaity.  The  committee  includes  the  pastors  of  the 
South  Congregational  Church,  Springfleld.  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Southampton,  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Springfleld,  the  Universalist  Church,  Springfleld.  and  St. 
Paul’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Holyoke. 

....Bishop  Latand  replies  to  a  suggestion  made  in  an 

anonymous  communication  iu  The  Church  Standard  with 

reference  to  the  union  of  the  Reformed  and  Protestant 
Episcopal  denominations.  He  says  that  the  real  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  two  denominations  is  fairly  expressed  by  the 
word  priest;  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  stands 
for  all  the  ideas  that  are  involved  in  the  use  of  this  word, 
including  the  idea  of  sacriflee  in  the  celebration  of  the 
communion  aud  the  power  of  absolution,  while  the  Re¬ 
formed  Episcopal  Church  Is  strenuous  in  rejecting  the 
word  and  that  for  which  It  particularly  stands.  It  seems 
to  him,  therefore,  that  the  two  Churches  are  “  hopelessly 
apart  ”  H  there  is  one  minister  or  one  layman  in  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  who  believes  In  priests  and 
sacrifices  aud  the  divine  right  of  the  episcopacy,  the  bishop 
advises  him  to  withdraw  and  unite  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

....The  British  IFceMp has  been  sending  inquiries  as  to 
the  length  of  sermons  preached  In  the  United  Kingdom  on 
Sunday,  Match  8th,  avyaidiuii  two  prizes,  one  for  U\«  Wus- 
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est  sermon  and  one  for  the  shortest.  The  result  is  given 
in  the  issue  of  March  I'.lth.  The  reward  for  the  longest 
sermon  was  divided :  two  ministers,  the  Rev.  Donald 
Davidson,  of  the  Free  Church.  John  O’Groat’s,  Caithness, 
Scotland,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Hailey,  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion,  Dane’s  Moor,  Clay  Cro.ss,  England,  each  hav¬ 
ing  preached  one  hour  and  twenty  eight  minutes.  The 
shortest  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  G.  Hicheno.of 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Clitheroe,  occupying 
five  and  three-quarter  minutes.  The  next  longest  sermon 
occupied  one  hour  and  twenty-two  minutes  :  there  were 
ten  of  an  hour  or  more,  fourteen  occupied  fifty  minutes 
and  more,  and  so  on  down  to  seven  minutes,  each  number 
holding  its  owQ  in  good  proportion.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Principal  Fairbairu,  of  Oxford,  preached  fifty- 
two  minutes :  Mark  Guy  Pearse  preached  fifty  one  min¬ 
utes  ;  Professor  Thoumaiau,  the  Armenian  exile,  fifty-five 
minutes;  Alexander  MacLaren,  fifty  minutes;  Professor 
Davison,  forty-eight  minutes;  Thomas  Spurgeon,  thirty- 
seven  minutes,  and  R.  F.  Horton,  thirty-five  minutes. 

....The  question  as  to  the  authority  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  over  the  presbyteries  in  regard  to  their  acceptance 
under  their  care  of  students  in  theological  seminaries  not 
approved  by  the  Assembly,  came  up  in  the  New  York 
Presbytery  last  week.  A  committee,  of  which  John  C. 
Bliss,  D.D.,  was  chairman,  reported  that  in  its  answer  to 
the  request  from  the  Presbytery  last  year  the  Assembly 
had  given  certain  instructions  in  which  “  all  due  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  shown  by  them  as  loyal  presbyters,”  and 
added  • 

“  But  the  Assembly  further  proceeds  to  ‘  enjoin  ’  this  pres¬ 
bytery  as  to  its  action  with  reference  to  the  licensure  of  these 
students.  In  thus  attempting  to  authoritatively  control  the 
presbytery  in  this  matter,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  exceeds  its  constitutional  powers,  and  infringes  upon  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  presbytery,  which  are  specifically  reserved 
to  it  by  our  constitution,  as  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions  in  the 
reception  and  licensure  of  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry.” 

As  It  was  felt  that  action  should  not  be  tatenon  this  re¬ 
port  until  after  full  discussion  the  presbytery  adjourned 
to  April  20fcb.  On  that  day  there  were  speeches  by  Drs. 
John  C.  Bliss  and  A.  P.  Atterbury  in  favor  of  the  report, 
and  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Sutton  against  it.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  adjourn  again  for  a  week  and  then  to  take  a  final  vote. 
At  the  first  meeting  a  student  in  Yale  Divinity  School, 
who  desired  to  be  taken  under  the  care  of  the  presbytery, 
was  accepted,  altho  after  considerable  discussion.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  senior  class  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  was 
likewise  taken  under  care  of  the  presbytery  without  de¬ 
bate. 

. .  ..The  Cultus  Minister  of  Prussia  recently,  in  a  session 
of  the  Parliament,  made  some  surprising  disclosures  in 
reference  to  the  favoritism  shown  the  Catholics  from  a 
financial  point  of  view  by  the  Prussian  Government. 
The  authorities  had  been  charged  with  slighting  the 
Church  in  appointments  to  public  ofiice  and  in  support. 
The  Minister  showed,  from  official  sources,  that  altho 
the  Protestants  outnumber  the  Catholics  nearly  two 
to  one,  and  should  receive  only  1,500,000  marks  to  the 
Protestants  3  000,000  marks  per  year,  they  actually  receive 
2,500,000.  Indeed,  between  the  years  1823  and  1896  the 
Prussian  State  gave  the  Protestant  Church  the  sum  of 
123,000,000  marks  and  the  Catholic  Church  179,000,000 
marks,  while  her  proportion  would  have  been  61,000,000,  so 
that  the  Protestants  received  238,000,000  less  than  their  due 
proportion.  This  disproportion  is  shown  in  many  other 
ways.  For  the  restoration  of  the  great  Dubher  Protestant 
Church  at  Wittenberg,  the  famous  shrine  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  the  Prussian  State  voted  only  395, 0(*0  marks,  but  for 
the  completion  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  granted  4,500,000 
marks.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  in  Prussia  receive  at 
least  three  times  as  large  a  salary  as  do  the  Evangelical 
Superintendents;  when  they  travel  the  “royal  waiting- 
rooms  ”  at  the  depots  are  at  their  disposal,  and  in  many 
other  ways  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  her  represent¬ 
atives  are  favored.  The  same  state  of  affairs  exists  in 
Bavaria,  as  reported  by  the  Minister  in  a  recent  discussion 
in  Parliament. 

....An  interesting  correspondence  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Publication  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Sunday  School  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  published.  The  letter  from  the  North¬ 
ern  society  is  a  proposition  that  from  J uly  next  to  the  end 
of  this  year,  or  six  months  longer,  if  necessary,  the  North¬ 
ern  Board  print  the  Sunday-school  publications  now 
issued  by  the  Southern  Board,  allowing  them  to  bear  the 
same  imprint  as  at  present;  that  from  July  1st,  1897,  the 
Sunday-school  literature  of  the  Southern  Board,  so  far  as 
it  is  substantially  a  duplication  of  that  of  the  Northern 
Board,  be  incorporated  with  the  latter  and  called  “The 
Southern  Series  ”;  that  one-half  the  net  proceeds  be  paid  to 
the  Southern  Board,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  appoint  an 
editor  for  the  series  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Board.  The  latter  also  agrees  not  to  push  its  own 
literature  in  tbeSouth.  The  reply  of  the  Southern  Board, 
which  is  dated  April  1st,  is  a  declination  to  accept  the  prop¬ 
osition,  which  is  pronounced  “neither  desirable  nor  feas¬ 
ible.”  The  Southern  Board  declares  its  intention  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  work  intrusted  to  it  by  the  Southern  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  says  that  the  proposition  submitted  is  not 
a  business  propositioo,  and  the  inducement  held  out  is  not 
sulficient.  The  proposition,  moreover,  is  regarded  as  in¬ 
volving  delicate  questions  which  have  been  passed  uponby 
the  Southern  Convention  several  times,  and  the  Southern 
Board  refuses  to  be  a  party  to  the  reopening  of  the  asita- 
Lion.  The  Board,  however,  is  in  favor  of  Christian  har¬ 
mony  and  is  willing  to  consider  “  a  plan  of  co  operation  in 
which  we  could  conduct  each  his  respective  work  in  a  way 
that  would  render  no  injustice  to  either  and  be  helpful  to 
both.”  The  Board  aunouuces  that  its  decision  is  hearty 
and  unanimous.  The  Baptist  Courier^  of  South  Carolina, 
expresses  regret  that  the  Southern  Board  did  not  simply 


say  that  they  could  not  accept  the  proposition,  but  would 
refer  It  to  the  Convention. 

....We  have  seen  a  full  copy  of  the  letter  written  to  The 
Tlmcftof  Tndla,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Gillespie  in  regard  to  the 
Salvation  Army  in  Gujerat.  In  addition  to  the  items  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  our  issue  of  April  9th  we  call  attention  to  two 
points  of  special  interest  connected  with  the  effort  to  make 
agood  showing  for  the  Army  during  the  General’s  visit. 
Just  before  the  visit  notices  were  sent  throughout  the 
province  of  a  great  meeting  (Mela)  to  be  held, at  Samarkha, 
when  the  General  would  establish  loan  offices  for  all 
the  people  of  one  district,  and  money  would  be  supplied  at 
a  very  low  rate  of  interest.  The  result  of  this  was  immedi¬ 
ately  apparent  to  all  who  know  the  fatal  propensity  of  the 
Oriental  to  borrow  all  he  possibly  can  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  his  ever  being  able  to  repay  the  loan.  It  was  also 
announced  that  other  things  had  been  arranged  on  a  large 
scale,  that  the  Government  were  giving  help,  and  that  the 
native  governor  had  promised  to  assist  with  money.  Mr. 
Gillespie  adds ;  • 

“And,  as  tbo  this  scandalous  notification  were  not  enough  to 
draw  the  poor  Dheds  together  in  thousands,  bales  of  red  Salva¬ 
tion  jackets  are  being  hawked  about  by  the  Army  agents  through 
the  Dedwadas  for  sale  at  an  nnusually  low  price.  They  are  said 
to  be  worth  at  least  eight  annas  each,  but  any  Dhed  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  visit  the  famafiha  at  Samarkha,  and  to  partake  of  the  feed 
that  has  been  promised  him,  not  to  speak  of  the  loans  of  money 
they  are  to  get,  can  buy  one  for  three,  or  perhaps  two  annas,  and, 
fhu.s  arrayed  in  Salvation  uniform,  he  will  help  to  swell  the  host 
of  hired  heathen  mercenaries  to  be  paraded  on  the  occasion  for 
thespecial  delectation  of  the  General ;  and  when  they  have  served 
the  object  for  which  they  have  been  gathered  together,  they  will 
return  to  their  Dhedism  ‘  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow 
that  is  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire.’  It  issimply  throw¬ 
ing  dust  in  the  General’s  eyes  to  represent  such  two-annawala, 
recoated  Dheds  as  Salvation  soldiers,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
Army  itself,  and  of  the  cause  of  common  truth  and  honesty,  I 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  expose  the  sham  character  of  the 
shameful  proceedings.  Such  questionable  expedients  are  not 
worthy  of  the  man  who  has  deposed  St.  Thomas  from  the  eccles¬ 
iastical  position  that  traditional  history  has  assigned  to  him,  and 
now  styles  himself  ‘  India’s  Pioneer  Salvation  Apostle,  Com¬ 
missioner  Fakirsingh.’  R.  Gillespie. 

“Abmsdauad,  February  11th.” 


illissiona. 


ANOTHER  STORY  OF  MASSACRE. 


BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

On  October  11th  we  received  news  that  the  Moslem  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Bitlis  bad  arisen  against  the  Christians,  and 
that  400  Christians  were  killed.  Our  hearts  melted.  The 
Moslems  with  us  became  wild  against  us,  and  the  region 
round  about  us  prepared  to  rise  against  ns.  But  the 
Governor  was  on  our  side;  he  ordered  a  guard  to  go 
through  the  streets  day  and  night,  and  the  disturbances 
were  quieted  for  a  while.  But  fifteen  days  later  the  news 
came  from  Uiarbekir  that  the  Mohammedans  had  arisen 
against  the  Christians.  They  prepared  once  more  for  the 
killing  of  the  Christians  here,  and  the  Governor  was  re¬ 
moved  just  at  that  time  and  was  succeeded  by  the  military 
commander.  Thursday  the  news  came  from  Diarbekir, 
and  Friday  all  Christians  left  the  market,  as  they  said 
“as  soon  as  the  Mohammedans  come  out  of  the  Friday 
prayer  they  will  attack  the  Christians  as  they  have  done 
at  Diarbekir.”  That  Friday  we  all  remained  in  the  houses 
waiting  our  death.  What  a  pitiful  condition  it  was  I  We 
all  were  trembling  like  reeds  in  the  desert  from  fear.  At 
last  that  day  nothing  occurred  ;  but  three  days  after  that 
Friday  the  guards  patrolliog  the  streets  assured  us  that 
nothing  wrong  would  take  place,  and  everybody  and  all 
the  friends  began  to  say  that  “  nothing  will  take  place  ;  do 
not  be  afraid.”  But  this  year  the  Catholics  had  built  a 
new  church  with  the  old  permission  they  bad  from  the 
Government,  and  the  Moslems  were  not  pleased  with  that  • 
but  as  they  could  not  prevent  the  orders  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  said  :  “  As  long  as  we  cannot  attack  the  Chris¬ 
tians  we  will  destroy  the  new  Catholic  church.” 

Four  days  after  Friday,  which  was  Monday,  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  October,  all  Christians  were  busy  with  their 
work  and  the  guard  was  walking  through  the  streets,  and 
your  father  and  I  were  in  the  market.  Suddenly  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  market  occupied  by  the  Moslems  clo.eed.and  all 
said  :  ’*  We  will  go  to  destroy  the  new  church.”  They  went 
to  the  Catholic  (Chaldean)  quarter,  and  we  from  our  fear 
ran  to  the  house,  leaving  the  booths  open.  Thus,  as  1  was 
fleeing  from  the  market,  they  threw  stones  at  me  and  the 
same  way  at  your  father;  but  we  reached  home  safely. 
Your  mother  and  father  and  sister  and  brother  and  myself 
entered  tbe  house  of  a  neighbor,  as  we  saw  it  was  better 
protected  than  ours.  When  the  Moslems  had  gone  to  de¬ 
stroy  tbe  church  the  soldiers  prevented  them  from  doing 
so.  Thus  disappointed  they  swore  at  each  other,  “Why 
don’t  you  go  upon  the  Armenians  ?”  They  first  descended 
upon  the  church.  They  pulled  down  the  bell  and  carried 
it  away  ;  they  killed  four  men  in  the  church  and  wounded 
tbe  bishop,  but  he  did  not  die.  They  plundered  everything 
that  was  in  it  and  destroyed  it,  and  they  dug  about  six 
fiet  in  the  church,  pretending  to  look  for  arms,  and  opened 
the  graves  of  tbe  priests,  and  from  there  they  came  upon 
the  Aimenian  quarter.  Whomsoever  they  met  they  killed. 
They  plundered  the  houses,  the  market  and  the  hotel.s. 
When  they  weie  busy  about  the  church  we  took  the  op- 
poituuity  to  run  away  and  hide  ourselves.  We  all,  except 
your  father,  went  to  the  bouse  of - ,  and  your  father  re¬ 

mained  in  the  bouse.  I  hid  myself  in  the  oveu  and  put  a 
cover  on  it,  so  no  one  could  see  that  a  person  was  in  it. 
People  from  outside  began  to  beat  upon  the  door,  but  they 
were  not  able  to  do  anything.  At  last  your  mother  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  all  go  to  the  house  of  the  carpenter,  our 
neighbor,  who  is  a  Moslem,  and  there  seek  protection. 
When  the  people  moved  away  we  left  the  house  and  went 
to  the  house  of  the  carpenter.  After  that  they  came  in 
larger  force  and  opened  the  house  of  -  and  plundered 
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it  all.  When  I  left  the  house,  being  the  last,  a  man  with 
a  pistol  in  bis  band  ran  after  me  to  the  house  of  tbe  car¬ 
penter  :  hut  God  caused  our  neighbor,  the  carpenter,  to  l>e 
just  at  the  door,  to  cause  him  to  stop  from  following  me. 

From  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon  they  killed  and  plundere<l.  The  guards  were  in 
the  Christian  quarters,  and  everything  fine  they  took  for 
themselves  ;  the  rest  of  tbe  things  were  carried  by  the 
tribes  around  the  city,  by  tbe  Kurds  and  by  the  Moham¬ 
medans  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  They  carried  all  the 
bedding  they  could  get.  We  were  rather  fortunate  with 
the  Moslems,  for  whosoever  bad  a  friend  protected  him 
with  his  family,  and  therefore  no  great  killing  took  place, 
as  in  other  cities.  None  of  the  Christians  made  any  resist¬ 
ance,  and  none  of  the  Moslems  were  wounded,  and  for  that 
reason  the  killing  was  not  done  on  a  great  scale.  Had  any 
of  the  Moslems  been  killed  they  would  not  have  left  one  of 
us  living.  Of  tbe  relatives,  your  uncle  and  your  aunt’s 
husband  were  killed.  Your  uncle’s  cousin  and  brother  in¬ 
law  and  your  father’s  cousin  were  killed.  These  are  all 
that  you  know.  There  were  in  all  thirty-one  that  were 
killed,  twenty-five  killed  out  and  out,  and  the  rest  died 
from  fear.  After  that  all  tbe  Christians  remained  in  the 
bouses  of  the  Mussulmans  for  about  a  week.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  began  to  give  help  to  the  Christians  for  about  a  week; 
but  at  last  the  population— some,  not  all— started  a  lie  and 
said  that  in  four  days  from  the  occurrence  a  firman  from 
tbe  Government  had  been  issued  that  whosoever  is  willing 
to  become  a  Moslem  will  be  let  alone,  but  whosoever 
refuses  to  become  a  Moslem  they  will  cut  his  throat.  Then 
some  of  fear  became  Moslems,  and  some  said:  “We 
will  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  if  the  Government  should 
order  it  then  we  will  accept  it  willingly.”  So  those  who 
consented  were  made  Moslems  and  those  who  did  not 
become  Moslems  were  left.  But  the  Government  heard  of 
it  and  they  notified  the  people  that  it  was  a  lie  ;  so  twenty- 
four  of  tbe  leading  Armenians  who  became  Moslems  are 
now  being  taken  to  tbe  mosque  to  prayer  and  back;  but 
they  do  not  believe  them,  and  they  have  not  been  circum¬ 
cised  yet.  Thus  they  go  to  prayer  and  come. 

They  left  nothing  for  us  except  bit-rghwl  (prepared  wheat). 
All  the  books,  and  the  books  we  kept  our  accounts  in  were 
carried  away  ;  the  dishes  they  carried  away,  and  those 
they  did  not  want  to  carry  they  broke.  Even  in  the  house 
of  the  carpenter,  our  neighbor,  where  we  took  refuge,  they 
stole  some  of  our  things.  We  had  owing  us  some  twenty- 
five  liras,  but  we  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  collect 
it.  For  example,  your  aunt’s  cousin  owed  us  three  liras, 
and  now  be  is  dead.  Who  is  going  to  give  it?  and  we 
have  not  the  face  to  ask  for  it.  Nobody  asks  another  to 
pay  his  debt  now.  We  do  not  know  how  God  is  going  to 
take  care  of  things.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  compared 
with  others  we  cannot  say  anything  but  thanks,  and  we 
have  hoped  that  the  end  will  be  for  good.  NothiEg  has 
been  left  of  schools,  and  as  to  Sunday  worship,  we  don’t 
go.  Nothing  took  place  in  tbe  Catholic  quarter.  One  of 
the  victims  was  in  bed  when  tbe  people  entered  the  house, 
and  one  man  folded  up  the  quilt  and  carried  it,  while  the 
other  man  lifted  the  sick  man.  and  put  him  on  the  floor 
and  took  the  mattress.  They  took  tbe  salt  that  was  in  the 
salt-pot;  they  carried  off  tbe  lamp,  according  to  the  old 
custom;  tongs  and  little  shovels  they  carried  off— every¬ 
thing  they  could  lay  hands  on  that  was  worth  one  para 
they  carried  away.  After  that  they  took  the  villages  in 
order.  First  they  went  to  the  village  of - ;  they  plun¬ 

dered  it  and  caused  the  people  of  the  village  to  become 
Moslems;  those  who  refused  to  become  Moslems  they 
killed,  and  after  they  had  killed  the  people  they  burned 

the  villages,  and  at  the  town  of  -  there  were  only 

thirteen  persons  left.  Of  the  town  of - there  were  only 

nine.  They  killed  Pastor  Hanna’s  son  on  his  breast,  and 
afterward  himself.  They  killed  Pastor  Hauush’s  son  on 
the  knee  of  his  mother,  and  afterward  the  father.  He  had 
bis  money  with  him  in  a  loaf  of  bread.  He  offered  it  to 
them  to  save  his  life.  They  took  it  and  killed  him.  The 
wife  of  Mo’allim  was  carried  off  by  the  tribes  and  remain¬ 
ed  thirteen  days  with  them— she  and  others,  like  the 
daughter  of  Pastor  Abusb.  They  cost  thirty  liras  apiece 
to  bring  back  ;  and  when  they  were  returned  they  had  only 
one  shirt  left  to  them.  Pastor  Abush  gave  them  forty  liras, 
and  then  they  killed  him.  Pastor  Jurjis,  who  was  with 
US  the  previous  years  and  had  gone  to  America  and  was 
sent  from  there  as  amissionary  to  Egypt,  bad  desired  to  see 

his  relatives,  so  became  to  see  them,  and  when  at  - 

they  killed  him  with  Pastor  Abush.  Many  other  teach¬ 
ers  they  killed  whose  names  you  do  not  know. 

Yesterday  there  came  a  telegram  forbidding  the  local 
government  to  give  teskerehs  (traveling  permits)  to  any 
one  who  leaves  the  town.  Indications  of  order  begin  to 
appear.  Fear  is  gradually  disappearing.  We  hope  that 
the  Lord  will  cause  this  thing  to  pass  by ;  but 
we  do  not  know  what  the  end  of  it  will  be.  Now 
there  are  about  twenty  leading  Christians  in  prison 
on  account  of  letters,  and  I  am  always  afraid  that  this 
will  be  the  cause  of  putting  me  in  prison  also.  I  beg 
you  do  not  write  anything  that  does  not  agree  with 
the  Government  until  God  should  be  moved  with  pity  upon 
us.  I  say  again  from  the  word  of  your  father  that  you 
should  not  consider  it  begging  to  raise  money  for  the  little 

Protestant  community  of  - .  Now  orders  have  been 

issued  concerning  the  property  stolen,  and  there  are  some 
of  the  Mussulmans  in  prison.  I  cannot  write  more  about 
these  things,  as  it  gives  me  pain.  Only  one  more  thing  I 
want  to  say  concerning  those  who  were  killed.  Their  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  dared  not  to  take  them  out  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  to  bury  them,  so  the  city  took  charge  of  them  and 
dragged  them  like  animals  to  the  court  of  the  church  and 
dug  a  pit  and  buried  them  iu  it ;  for  you  know,  according 
to  the  Turkish  law,  it  is  not  allowable  for  a  Mussulman  to 
carry  the  dead  Christians  in  their  bands;  so  they  engaged 
porters,  and  paid  them  six  piasters  apiece,  to  be  dragged 
with  the  feet  like  carcasses  to  the  church.  This  is  all  I  can 
say  about  them. 

I  seal  my  words  asking  my  God  to  keep  us  alive  till  the 
day  of  our  natural  death,  that  we,  with  his  protection, 
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«onipanion  volume,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
■gives  a  copy  of  a  bust  of  Cleopatra  in  the 
British  Museum.  Both  volumes  have  the 
usual  preface,  glossary,  and  brief  critical 
notes,  with  the  usual  good  printing  and  bind 
ing.  (Macmillan.  45  cents  each. ) 

Allen  and  Greenough’s  New  Cicero,  edited 
by  Profs.  J.  B.  Greenough  and  George  L. 
Kittredge  of  Harvard,  while  primarily  edited 
as  a  Latin  classic  to  be  read  in  secondary 
schoolj,  has  been  treated  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  the  orations  as  models  of 
classic  oratory.  Its  other  special  features  are 
four  introductory  chapters,  excellent  biogra¬ 
phy.  abundant  illustrations,  and  an  approved 
special  vocabulary.  (Ginn.) 

The  Jewess,  Lenora,  by  Franc  Busob,  an¬ 
nounces  itself  as  a  novel,  though  it  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  pocket  size.  It  is  a  tale  of  Jewish 
society  in  the  “old  New  York  of  the  forties,” 
not  well  told,  but  with  a  plot  which  keeps  up 
the  interest.  (William  Paulding  Caruthers). 
—I  Married  a  Wife,  by  John  Strange  Win 
ter,  is  as  modern  as  the  preceding  story  is 
^nventional.  It  tells  how  Derrick  Lepsoombe 
of  the  English  Army  married  a  girl  who  was 
more  anxious  to  do  good  than  instructed  in 
social  problems,  how  she  went  "a  slumming” 
among  the  men  of  the  regiment  and  their 
wives,  and  all  the  disasters  that  came  of  it. 

(Stokes.  75  cents.) - The  Victory  of  Ezry 

Gardner,  by  Imogen  Clark,  strikes  still  another 
note.  It  is  an  idyl  of  Nantucket,  and  there 
is  a  mixture  of  humor  and  pathos  that  is  con¬ 
scientiously  —  a  little  too  conscientiously- 
wrought  out.  The  story  is  a  good  one, 
though  the  dialect  is  somewhat  over  done. 
(Crowell.  75  cents). 

We  have  all  read  and  delighted  in  the  papers 
which  are  now  gathered  in  Jersey  Street  and 
Jersey  Lane,  a  beautiful  little  volume  which 
the  lamented  writer,  Mr.  H.  0.  Bunner,  did 
not  live  to  see.  It  contains  sketches,  “urban 
and  suburban,”  of  New  York,  among  them 
the  exquisite  Story  of  a  Path— as  beautiful  in 
its  brief  way  as  Hamerton’s  longer  story  of 
The  Unknown  River — The  Lost  Child,  A  Let¬ 
ter  to  Town,  Tieman’s  to  Tubby  Hook,  The 
Bowery  and  Bohemia,  and  that  plea  against 
those  who  would  have  abolished  the  organ 
grinder,  dear  to  every  one  who  knows  the 
slum  children  and  has  seen  them  dancing  in 
th*  streets,  entitled  Jersey  and  Mulberry. 
(Scribner’s.  §1.25.) 

The  Truth  Tellers  is  a  humorous  story  of  five 
children  who  had  been  brought  up  to  speak  at 
all  times  the  entire,  unvarnished  truth,  and 
the  perplexities  into  which  they  threw  their 
maiden  aunt,  a  conventional,  good  woman  in 
Engli!*>  society  when  she  became  their 
guardian.  By  John  Strange  Winter.  (Lip- 

pincotts.  §1.) - Lady  Elopement,  by 

John  Bickerdyke,  is  another  English  story, 
with  some  Norway  travel  thrown  in,  much 
longer  than  the  other,  and  neither  so  inter¬ 
esting  nor  so  innocent.  (The  Same.  §1.) 

A  popular  edition  of  Mr.  Horace  White’s 
Money  and  Banking  (price  50  cents)  has  been 
•issued.  Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  favorably 
known  to  the  public  as  a  terse  and  able 
writer  on  finance  and  political  economy.  This 
book  has  been  widely  accepted  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  financial  literature,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  how  a  more  cogent  or 
trenchant  plea  for  honest  money  could  be 
made.  It  is  a  simple,  clear,  and  fair-minded 
statement  of  a  subject  which  is  now  engross¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  American  people.  The 
publishers  have  done  well  in  issuing  this  in¬ 
expensive  edition.  (Ginn.  50  cents.) 

A  small  volume  gives  a  sketch  of  Henry  W. 
Grady,  the  Editor,  the  Author,  the  Man.  It  is 


by  James  W.  Lee,  who  is  well  qualified  by 
insight  and  by  literary  ability  to  bring  out  the 
beautiful  character  of  this  gifted  young  South¬ 
erner,  too  early  lost  to  literature.  The  work 
is  one  of  interpretation  rather  than  of  biogra¬ 
phy.  (Revell.  50  cents. ) 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Colportage  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  which  Mr.  Moody  takes  an  active  in¬ 
terest,  is  F.  B.  Meyer’s  The  Secret  of  Guidance, 
an  admirable  book  for  broadcast  circulation. 
(15  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  August  Popular  Science  Monthly  opens 
with  a  discu-sion  on  The  Proposed  Dual  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Mankind,  by  Piof.  William  G. 
Sumner  of  Yale,  who  maintains  that  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  continents  cannot  be  isolated 
from  each  other  in  political  or  commercial, 
or  monetary  affaiis.  The  dominant  subject 
however,  in  this  number  is  the  science  of  mind. 
Prof.  J.  Mark  Baldwin  of  Princeton  concludes 
his  examination  of  The  Genius  and  His  Envi 
ronment;  Prof.  W.  R.  Newbold  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  treats  of  “Spirit”  Writ¬ 
ing  and  “Speaking  with  Tongues,”  examining 
these  alleged  powers  in  the  light  of  modern 
science,  and  giving  several  facsimiles  of  the 
writing;  there  is  also  an  account  of  Epidem¬ 
ics  of  Hysteria,  by  Dr.  William  Hirsch.  Tbe 
Aim  of  Modern  Education  is  by  Dr.  G.  Han 
ford  Henderson.  It  will  interest  teachers  who 
wish  to  make  the  coming  year’s  work  better 
than  the  last.  The  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  con 
eludes  the  historical  division  of  his  series  on 
Principles  of  Taxation,  with  a  description  of 
the  Swiss  cantonal  fiscal  systems.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  facilities  for  the  study  of  science 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  many 
portraits  and  views,  is  contributed  by  Lewis 
R.  Harley.  Other  illustrated  articles  are  The 
Stone  Forest  of  Florissant,  in  which  Prof. 
Angelo  Heilprin  describes  a  group  of  agatized 
tree  stumps  in  Colorado;  Eaily  Years  of  the 
American  Association,  by  William  H.  Hale, 
with  portraits  of  founders  and  early  presi 
dents  of  this  great  scientific  society  ;  and  The 
Scallop,  by  Fred  Matber,  The  subject  of  the 
usual  Sketch  and  Portrait  is  William  W, 
Mather,  the  Ohio  geologist.  The  editor  com - 
iLents  on  wouian  suffrage  and  on  the  recent 
panic  of  dei^i  seeing  in  certain  New  York 
schools. 

The  North  American  opens  with  a  strikingly 
vigorous  article  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  on  Tbe 
Future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race,  in  which, 
arguing  historically  from  the  natural  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  race,  he  shows  that  the  inevita¬ 
ble  future  is  a  choice  between  two— either  a 
succession  of  bloody  and  bitter  wars  between 
the  six  English  speaking  nations  of  the  future 

_ Great  Britain,  the  United  States.  Canada. 

Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand¬ 
er  else  interantional  arbitration.  No  argu¬ 
ment  for  abritration  is  brought  forward  other 
than  the  animated  presentation  of  the  facts  of 
race  and  of  past  history;  but  none  other  is 
needed ;  the  article  closes  with  a  chalerous 
sketch  of  the  future  under  arbitration,  show¬ 
ing  the  nations  enjoying  perfect  freedom  of 
self- development,  international  free  trade, 
“  with  a  courteous  press,  a  firm  alliance,  the 
only  rivalry  being  in  art,  science,  and  litera¬ 
ture.”  And  as  an  example  for  all  tbe  world 
to  see,  there  will  be  the  great  federation  of 
our  race,  an  immense  federation,  law  abiding, 
peaceful,  yet  ready  to  fight;  tenacious  of  old 
customs,  dwelling  continually  with  the  same 
ideas,  keeping,  as  their  ancestors  from  Fries 
land  did  before  them,  each  family  as  the 
unit,  every  home  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
every  township  of  a  dozen  men  tbe  centre  of 
the  government.  (3  East  Fourteenth  Street.) 

Tbe  Century  wilt  begin  in  November  a  new 
serial  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  entitled,  Hugh 
Wynn,  Free  Quaker.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  been 
at  work  upon  it  for  several  years,  and  those 
who  have  seen  it  say  that  here  is  the  great 
American  novel  at  last. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication;  The  Ruling 
Elder;  Samuel  Miller,  D.D. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  July;  Illustrated  Magazine  Number  of  the 
Outlook;  Putnam’s  Book  Notes;  Vick’s  Magazine; 
Push;  The  Antican  Review. 

For  August;  Biblical  World;  Spirit  of  Missions; 
Pansy. 

For  September;  The  Quiver. 


SOCIAL  REMEDIES. 

By  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

Occasionally  we  hear  a  minister  class  Social¬ 
ism.  Communism,  Nihilism,  and  Atheism  to¬ 
gether  in  one  sweeping  denunciation.  But 
the  most  of  us  have  got  farther  along.  We  see 
that  tbe  only  thing  which  binds  Socialism, 
Communism,  and  Nihilism  (or  Anarchism) 
together  is  the  social  pang  from  which  they 
spring.  And  this  social  pang  has  a  true  cause 
in  the  facts  of  social  life.  Twice  during  the 
past  winter  deaths  by  starvation  have  come 
under  my  notice  as  reported  in  the  newspaper. 
Both  cases  were  persons  in  respectable  life,  of 
good  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 
Both  were  competent  and  willing  to  earn  their 
living,  if  only  opportunity  offered.  And  yet 
they  starved  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

Here  is  a  heart  breaking  fact,  and  it  is  only 
one  in  a  large  class  of  facte.  When  we  ap¬ 
prehend  it,  we  naturally  lay  the  blame  on  so¬ 
ciety,  that  is,  on  the  social  organism  as  it 
now  exists.  And  we  naturally  seek  for  a 
remedy  in  the  reconstruction  of  society. 
Some  men  are  so  filled  with  pity  and  with 
rage  in  contemplating  these  facts  that  they 
can  only  cry  ;  Down  with  Society  1  They  can¬ 
not  wait  to  think  what  will  come  after  their 
blow  has  been  delivered.  The  monster  must 
be  destroyed,  let  come  wbat  may  come.  On 
this  theory  we  should  burn  down  a  defective 
bouse  before  inquiring  whether  we  can  find 
shelter  from  the  weather.  That  the  theory  is 
a  sort  of  insanity  is  evident.  Its  existence  is 
important  only  as  a  symptom.  As  a  social 
remedy  it  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  It  can 
be  likened  only  to  the  proposition  to  kill  a 
patient  in  order  to  overcome  hie  disease. 

But  Socialism  has  a  remedy  to  offer  that  is 
at  least  worth  examining.  It  goes  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  instead  of  proposing  io  de¬ 
stroy  society,  it  proposes  to  extend  the  work 
of  society,  even  to  the  extinction  of  individual 
enterprise.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  striking 
example  of  a  science  reversing  its  own  conclu¬ 
sions  than  is  afforded  by  the  socialistic  devel¬ 
opment  of  political  economy.  Those  of  us  who 
studied  the  science  of  wealth  twenty-five 
years  ago  remember  that  the  science  looked 
at  individualism  as  the  only  normal  state  of 
society.  The  law  of  competition  was  taken 
to  be  the  law  of  nature.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  interfere  with  this  law  was  both 
futile  and  hurtful.  The  law  of  social  progress 
was  to  let  things  alone  in  order  that  the  law  of 
competition  might  work  out  its  full  measure 
of  good.  The  doctrine  culminated  in  the 
maxim:  “The  best  government  is  that  which 
governs  least.”  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  this  ground  is  now  almost  wholly 
given  up.  Observation  has  shown  that  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  government  is  becoming 
more  comp'icated.  With  advancing  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  interests  which  require  policy,  pro¬ 
tection,  or  regulation,  multiply.  With  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  food  adulteration,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  society  is  obliged  to  protect  itself 
against  a  new  form  of  robbery.  As  means  of 
travel  increase,  precautions  against  the  spread 
of  disease  must  be  made  more  elaborate. 

I  suppose  roost  thinking  men  who  have  not 
made  any  special  study  of  the  subject,  recog¬ 
nize  the  drift  of  the  times.  The  conclusion 
seems  almost  unavoidable  that  the  sphere  of 
government  interference  is  likely  to  be  greatly 
extended,  and  that  some  social  evils  are  likely 
thereby  to  be  mitigated.  The  great  subject 
of  sanitation  cannot  be  committed  to  individ¬ 
ual  care.  The  State  or  the  city  must  attend 
to  it.  The  older  political  economy  disliked 
interference  with  economic  conditions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  employment  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  factories.  But  the  public  conscience 
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has  settled  the  question  in  favor  of  govern 
ment  regulation  and  government  inspection. 
In  practice  all  governments  find  it  necessary 
to  interfere  with  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  'n 
terest  of  public  morals  and  of  the  public 
health.  Only  recently  a  committee  of  the 
British  Parliament  reported  on  the  condition 
of  the  dangerous  trades.  It  may  be  news  to 
others,  as  it  was  to  me,  that  the  manufacture 
of  waterproof  cloth  is  one  of  thf^s*^  dangerous 
trades.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  in  this 
work  the  workman  is  almost  obliged  to 
breathe  fumes  deleterious  to  health.  The 
committee  therefore  recommend  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  prescribe  the  size  of  the  rooms  in  which 
a  given  number  of  workmen  may  be  employed  ; 
that  they  compel  employers  to  provide  venti 
lating  fans;  that  for  certain  parts  of  the 
process  self  feeding  machines  be  made  obliga¬ 
tory;  and  that  the  employment  of  persons 
under  s  x'een  years  of  ege  be  forbidden.  A 
more  radical  interference  with  the  supposed 
right  of  every  man  to  conduct  his  busineFS  in 
his  own  way  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Yet 
the  common  conscience  of  to  day  approves 
this  interference. 

The  conclusion  is  that  we  cannot  talk  any 
longer  of  the  sacrcdtiess  of  private  property. 
This  is  on’y  rine  of  the  phrases  behind  which 
men  have  sought  to  defend  their  own  inter¬ 
ests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  absolute  property 
rights  are  as  non-existent  as  is  the  absolute 
right  of  kings.  While  we  do  not  deprive  a 
man  of  his  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  yet  by  process  of  law  we  do  constantly 
interfere  with  his  right.  If  he  uses  his  land 
so  as  to  annoy  bis  neighbors,  we  enjoin  bim 
from  that  use  If  a  corporation  organized  for 
a  useful  end  needs  his  land,  we  take  it  away 
from  him  and  compel  bim  to  accept  a  piice 
fixed  by  another.  We  already  recognize  the 
right  of  the  community  as  paramount  to  the 
right  of  the  i  dividual  In  principle  we  are 
all  Socialists.  The  cnly  question  between  us 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  can  be 
applied. 

But  it  is  worth  noticing  here  that  the  right 
of  private  property  constantly  rxtended  itself 
over  a  wide  territory.  The  earliest  possession 
to  which  a  man  had  an  individual  title  was 
the  weapon  or  tool  w-  ich  he  himself  had 
made.  In  the  next  stage  of  advancement  he 
h  »d  a  Phare  in  the  land^i  of  the  tribe.  Then 
he  became  the  owner  of  land  'n  fee.  But  in 
the  civilization  of  our  day  property  is  held  in 
forms  which  would  have  been  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  to  our  forefathers.  The  bulk  of  what  we 
own  is  now  in  credit««,  franchises,  patent 
rights,  royaltirs,  copyrights.  Along  with  the 
tendency  to  extend  the  sphere  of  State  enter¬ 
prise  we  see  a  tendency  to  exte'^d  the  domain 
of  p^-ivate  property.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  two  should  not  go  on,  side  by 

ide. 

We  started  thi?  inquiry  in  order  to  find  a 
remedy  for  social  ills.  The  extension  of  State 
activity  is  proposed  as  one  remedy.  Whether 
we  hke  it  or  not,  it  is  likely  to  be  extensively 
tried.  Ab  I  write,  there  comes  a  report  of  a 
court  decision  authorizing  the  city  of  New 
York  to  onstr'icta  rapid  transit  system.  Al¬ 
ready  municipal  corporations  own  and  manage 
water  works,  gas  works,  electric  light  plants. 
The  tendency  of  the  times  is  towards  an  in¬ 
crease  of  such  enterprises.  Will  this  cure  the 
ills  of  society?  To  a  certain  extent  it  will, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  only.  More  adequate 
State  control  will  certainly  better  the  evils 
arising  from  badsaaitiry  conditions.  The  pool 
man  is  likely  to  have  a  cheaper  supply  of 
water  and  light  when  these  are  supplied  bj 
the  State  than  when  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  a 
private  corporation.  So  much  there  is  in 
Socialism,  and  for  this  promise  we  may  wel 
come  rather  than  dread  its  spread.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  fear  that  it  will  not  reach 
the  deeper  ills  of  society.  And  these  are  the 
ones  which  lie  heavy  on  our  heart. 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


THE  STORM  ON  THE  LAKE. 

The  winds  are  biuh.  tlie  waves  are  tossed 
On  Stormy  Galilee. 

The  Master  si  leps :  though  we  are  lost, 

He  must  not  wakened  be. 

The  time  to  rise  He  knoweth  best. 

His  hour  is  best  for  me. 

S’eep  on.  0  Master !  Take  Thy  rest  1 
I  will  not  waken  Thee. 

And  though  my  life  is  filled  with  fear, 

Acd  fierce  the  wild  waves  sweep ; 

Through  surge  and  storm  Thou  still  art  near 
And  near  Thee  I  may  weep. 

Lord  both  of  sea  and  sinking  bark, 

Mj*  place  beside  Thee  he  ! 

Thy  waking  hour  my  soul  shall  mark, 

And  count  it  best  for  me. 

My  cares  lie  on  Tby  sleeping  bre.ast 
On  Life’?  most  stormy  sea. 

Sleep  on,  O  Master  !  Take  Thy  rest  I 
I  will  not  waken  Thee.  — C.  B  B. 

TURKS  IN  ALL  THE  A(iES. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  has  never  yet 
been  an  age  in  the  world  without  those  whom 
we  may  fairly  designate  as  Turks.  Even  before 
man  appeared  upon  the  planet,  ** nature  red 
in  tooth  and  claw”  shows  the  prototype  of 
Ti  r’is  aa  ong  the  lower  animals 

Mr.  Goan’s  letter  in  The  Evangelist  of 
August  0th,  with  its  awful  and  harrowing 
news  of  “The  Tragedy  at  Oroomiab.”  leads  us 
not  only  to  cry,  “How  long,  O  Lord,  how 
long?”  but  to  look  sadly  back  upon  the  red 
trail  which  threads  the  history  of  this  un¬ 
happy  world  all  the  way  to  Cain 
Open  the  Bible  at  the  Tenth  Psalm,  and  who 
can  doubt,  as  he  reads,  that  the  writer  bad 
his  eye  on  just  such  examples  of  cruelty  and 
wickedness  as  these  which,  for  more  than  a 
year  past,  the  atrocious  persecution  of  the 
Armenians  has  presented  to  our  horrified 
gaz3? 

The  wicked  in  his  pride  doth  persecute  the 
pocr. ”  “His  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  an  i 
deceit  and  fraud.”  He  sitteth  in  the  larking 
places  of  the  villages;  in  the  secret  places  doth 
he  murder  the  innocent.”  “He  lieth  in  wait 
secretly  as  a  lion  in  his  den  ;  he  lieth  in  wait 
to  catch  the  poor;  he  doth  catch  the  poor  zclien 
he  draweth  him  into  his  net'"— words  which  may 
well  remind  us  of  the  instances  fresh  in  mem¬ 
ory,  of  wretched  companies  of  Armenians 
driven  into  some  church  or  other  builling, 
and  th<re  butchered  or  burned  by  their  de¬ 
moniac  foes. 

History  repeats  itself.  The  psalmist  in  his 
day  knew  of  men  who  had  no  more  compassion 
than  leopards  and  hyenas.  Every  age  of  this 
wi.ked  world  has  had  such  people,  and  ever 
and  anon  their  fury  has  buret  forth  upon  the 
defenceless;  and  these,  in  many  cases  have 
been  the  peaceable  people  of  God  who,  for 
inscrutable  reasons,  were  given  up  as  sheep 
to  the  slaughter. 

Probably  no  other  scourge  that  ever  de¬ 
scended  upon  this  world  has  matched  that  of 
the  tyranny  and  barbarity  of  the  Turks. 
None  have  so  drenched  the  earth  with  human 
blood  as  they.  We  of  this  generation,  to 
whom  the  tidings  of  the  terrible  persecutions 
are  startling  and  strange,  may  get  the  im 
pression  that  the  fiendish  work  is  a  new  and 
unexampled  development  of  wickedness.  Not 
30.  It  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
done  by  these  people  again  and  again  in  time 
past. 

There  is  an  almost  forgotten  chapter  of  his 
toiy  which  presents  a  scene  of  suffering  so 
nearly  parallel  to  that  which  has  recently  been 
exciting  the  horror  of  all  humane  people,  and 
which  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  troubles  at 
present  rife  with  the  Greeks  in  Crete,  that  it 
may  be  worth'while  to  recur  to  it.  It  may 
be  found  in  any  history  of  the  Greek  revolu¬ 
tion  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century. 


There  is  an  island  in  the  Archipelago  which 
was  known  in  ancient  times  as  Chios.  It  is 
menlioned  in  Luke’s  account  of  one  of  Paul’s- 
voyages.  It  was  a  lovely  spot,  and  is  known 
at  the  present  day  as  the  ibland  of  Scio.  If 
one  will  turn  to  a  once  popular  volume, 
“Travels  in  Kussia,  Turkey,  and  Greece,”  by 
J.  L.  Stephens,  he  will  find  a  graphic  account 
of  this  ieland  and  its  fortunes  by  one  of  the 
most  entertaioiog  of  our  American  travellers,, 
from  which  we  give  a  few  extracts  that  seem, 
like  the  news  of  yesterday  : 

“The  Greeks  of  Scio  were  engaged  in  ex¬ 
tensive  commerce,  and  ranked  among  the 
largest  merchants  cf  the  Levant.  Though 
living  under  bard  taskmasters,  subject  to  the 
exactions  of  a  rapacious  pacha,  their  industry 
and  enterprise  and  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  their  island,  enabled  them  to  pay  a  heavy 
tribute  to  the  Turks,  and  yet  to  become  rich 
themselves.  For  many  years  they  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantages  of  a  college,  with  pro¬ 
fessors  of  high  literary  and  scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  and  their  library  was  celebrated 
throughout  all  the  country.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  spot  in  Greece  where  taste  and  learn¬ 
ing  still  held  a  seat.  But  the  island  was  fax 
more  favored  for  its  extraordinary  natural 
fertility  and  beauty  Its  bold  mountains  and 
its  soft  valleys,  the  mildness  of  its  climate 
and  the  richness  of  its  productions,  bound  the 
Greeks  to  its  soil  by  a  tie  even  stronger  than 
the  chain  of  their  Turkish  maetejs.” 

“A  revolution  broke  out  in  Greece.  But  the 
Sciotes  took  no  part  with  iheir  countrymen  in 
that  struggle.  Still,  being  Gr€ek8,  forty  of 
their  principal  citizens  were  demanded,  and 
given  up,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  peace.  ” 

Perhaps  they  were  too  peace-loving  and  self- 
indulgent.  They  loved  the  litlle  paradise  they 
inhabited,  and  slept  secure.  We  quote  further  : 

“The  sword  hung  euapended  over  them  by  a 
single  hair.  In  an  unexpected  hour,  without 
the  least  note  of  warning,  they  were  startled 
by  the  thunder  of  Turkish  canon.  Fifty  thou* 
sand  Turks  were  let  loose  like  bloodhounds 
upon  the  devoted  island  The  affrighted 
Greeks  lay  unarmed  and  helpless  at  their 
feet;  but  they  lay  at  the  feet  of  men  who  did 
not  know  mercy,  even  by  name.” 

“Women  and  children  were  backed  to  pieces 
and  dashed  against  the  walls;  the  heads  of 
whole  families  were  stuck  on  pikes  out  of  the 
windows  of  their  houses,  while  their  naurder- 
ers  gave  themselves  up  to  riot  and  plunder 
within.  The  forty  hostages  were  hung  i»  a 
row  from  the  walla  of  the  castle,  and  an  indis-  . 
criminate  and  universal  burning  and  massacie 
took  place.  In  a  fewdajs  the  ground^was 
cumbered  with  the  dead,  and  one  of  the  love- 
lie?  t  spots  on  earth  was  a  smouldering  ruLi.” 

“Out  of  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand,  sixty  thousand  are  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered,  twenty  thousand  have 
escaped,  and  thirty  thousand  to  have  been 
sold  into  slavery.  ” 

“And  &11  this  was  from  the  cold  blooded, 
calculating  policy  of  the  Sultan,  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit  which  drenched  the  streets  of 
Constantinople  with  the  blood  of  Janissaries. 

Now  here  was  a  tragedy  not  inferior  in 
atrocity  to  the  Armenian  massacres  of  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  the  cases  are  verv  sim¬ 
ilar.  The  Greeks  of  Scio  were  to  the  Turks 
of  their  time  very  much  like  what  the  Arme¬ 
nians  of  to  day  are  to  the  Turks  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  They  were  peaceable  merchants  and 
farmers  and  vineyard  keepers,  ptofessiug  the 
Christian  faith,  molesting  nobody,  and  paying 
a  heavy  tribute  to  those  who  had  the  rule 
over  them. 

Would  that  we  could  hope  for  reverses  to 
the  tyrants  of  to-day  such  as  finally  befell  the 
masters  of  Scio  in  the  Greek  revolution,  when 
the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
naval  battle  of  Navarino  But  in  this  world 
we  are  often  left  to  sigh,  “How  long,  O  Lord, 
how  long?”  and  to  pray  passionately  in  the 
language  of  the  Psalm  already  mentioned, 
“Break  thou  the  arm  of  the  wicked  and  the 
evil  man;  seek  out  his  wickedness  till  thou 
find  none.  ”  Clericus. 
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THE  TURKISH  PROBLEM  AND  THE 
STATUS  OF  OUR  MISSIONARIES. 


I. 

The  main  factors  in  this  weighty  problem 
may  be  stated  as  follows ; 

The  first  is  Turkey  herself,  a  vast  empire, 
with  a  mixed,  uncongenial,  and  somewhat 
turbulent  population.  Islam  being  the  State 
religion  and  occupying  a  supreme  position  of 
prestige  and  authority,  is  the  governing  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  empire.  The  Turks  themselves 
are  an  alien  race  from  Central  Asia,  who, 
conquered  by  force  of  arms,  then  embraced 
Islam,  and  by  subjugation  of  the  Mameluke 
Dynasty,  A.D.  1530,  obtained  the  Khalifate 
by  diplomacy  and  forced  concession.  They 
have  been  in  power  for  over  five  hundred 
years,  although  the  pure  Arab  element  in  the 
empire  disputes  the  rights  of  the  House  of 
Othman  to  the  Khalifate,  and  is  restless  under 
Turkish  rule. 

The  second  factor  is  Russia,  whose  great 
ambition,  steadily  pursued  for  centuries,  has 
been  to  supplant  the  Turk  and  rule  over  those 
fair  domains  which  he  has  held  so  long  in 
subjection.  The  focal  point  of  Russian  am¬ 
bition  has  been  Constantinople  itself.  In  the 


accomplishment  of  this  purpose  Russia  has 
been  constantly  thwarted  by  England,  at 
times  in  alliance  with  other  European  Powers. 

The  third  factor  is  the  Moslem  religion,  a 
mighty  force  in  Western  Asia,  with  its  fierce 
fanaticism  as  militant  as  ever,  and  its  phe¬ 
nomenal  intolerance  and  hatred  of  Christianity 
still  unabated.  The  position  of  Christians 
under  Moslem  rule  has  been  one  of  perpetual 
humiliation,  at  times  characterized  by  cruel 
violence  and  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems. 

A  fourth  factor  is  the  Armenian  people,  a 
distinct  race  from  the  Turks,  with  a  national 
history,  and  a  Christian  lineage  extending 
back  to  the  early  centuries.  They  have  held 
firmly  to  their  Christian  faith,  and  have 
maintained  their  national  feeling  during  all 
the  troubled  experiences  of  their  subjection 
to  Mohammedan  rulers.  They  trace  the  origin 
of  their  Christianity  to  the  missionary  labors 
of  Gregory,  the  Illuminator,  who  in  A.D.  302 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Armenia.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  adoption  of 
Christianity  as  a  state  religion. 

The  fifth  factor  is  Christendom,  and  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  Christendom  involved  in 
the  problem?  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  political  complications  and  humani¬ 
tarian  considerations.  Christendom,  and  es¬ 
pecially  Europe,  cannot  be  a  mere  spectator 
when  the  balance  of  power  is  invoived,  and 
moreover,  the  whole  Christian  world  must 
face  the  question  whether  it  will  tolerate  and 
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condone  this  inhuman  policy  of  massacre, 
outrage,  and  extermination  in  thp  case  of 
Christian  communities  by  Moslem  fanatics. 
Can  this  policy,  whether  based  upon  political 
expediency  or  religious  intolerance,  be  allowed 
the  rank  of  a  precedent  in  international 
affairs?  Shall  the  right  of  extermination  be 
recognised  as  in  order  whenever  it  suits  the 
convenience  or  gratifies  the  inflamed  passions 
of  Moslems  to  enforce  it? 

TI. 

Now  let  us  ask,  what  are  some  of  the  crucial 
questions  which  come  to  the  front  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  problem? 

(1)  The  most  prominent  one  is  the  fate  of 
Turkey.  There  has  been  a  gradual  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  empire  going  on  for  the  past 
hundred  years,  resulting  in  a  vast  shrinkage 
in  geographical  territory  and  a  consequent 
loss  of  prestige  and  power.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  disintegration  and  collapse  of  the 
empire  have  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
events  of  the  past  year.  Turkey  may  have 
seemed  to  hold  her  own  and  to  have  achieved 
a  substantial  victory  over  Christendom.  This 
result,  however,  is  merely  apparent,  since  it 
has  been  possible  only  through  the  failure  of 
Christian  Powers  to  unite  upon  any  policy  of 
diplomatic  pressure  and  control.  The  status 
of  Turkey  at  the  present  time  is  a  critical 
one.  There  are  three  sources  of  peril :  the 
alliance  with  Russia,  the  danger  of  internal 
dissensions,  and  the  industrial  and  financial 
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ruin  which  will  hecome  more  apparent  as  time 
goes  on.  The  impending  fate  of  Turkey  baa 
become  more  clearly  outlined  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Political  humiliation  and  absorption  at 
the  hands  of  Russia,  internal  intrigue  and 
restlessness  on  the  part  even  of  Moslem  sub¬ 
jects,  and  economic  bankruptcy,  are  all  at  the 
door 

(2)  A  second  feature  of  the  situation  which 
is  full  of  significance  is  the  expansion  of 
Russia.  This  is  progressing  with  leaps  and 
bounds.  Through  the  entire  southern  belt  of 
Central  Asia  the  Russian  advance  during  the 
past  6fty  years  has  been  notable. 

In  the  far  East  she  has  succeeded  in  grasp¬ 
ing  substantial  gains  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  the  recent  war  between  Japan 
and  China.  Her  secret  relations  with  China 
have,  no  doubt,  secuied  to  her  concessions 
which  are  of  immense  value  and  will  add 
materially  to  her  resources.  In  the  near 
East,  in  connection  with  the  troubles  in 
Armenia,  she  has  achieved  diplomatic  vic¬ 
tories  which  give  her  practical  control  at 
Constantinople.  She  has  pursued  a  policy  of 
cold  and  cruel  selfishness,  and  has  sacrificed 
the  Armenians  to  her  own  political  ambition. 
That  she  is  quite  capable  of  this  base  heart¬ 
lessness  no  one  who  knows  her  history  can 
doubt 

“  Unwieldv  lageard.  many  an  aee  behind 
Thy  sister  Powers,  in  brain  and  conscience  both  ; 

In  recognition  of  man's  widening  mind 
And  flexile  adaptation  to  its  growth  : 

Braie  bulk,” . 


She  is  now  apparently  waiting  ber  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  is  ready,  apparently,  if  it  suits  her 
convenience,  to  allow  Turkey  to  continue  her 
policy  of  extermination,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  uses  her  as  a  tool  for  the  accomplish 
ment  of  her  deep  designs.  With  Turkey  as 
her  ally,  she  has  practically  added  to  her  re¬ 
sources  the  religious  and  military  power  of 
Islam.  The  combination  is  a  tremendous  one, 
especially  if  sanctioned  by  Germany  and 
France,  which  any  single  European  power, 
even  England  herself,  may  hesitate  to  face. 
England  would  be  especially  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  the  Moslem  population  of  Egypt, 
as  well  as  fifty-seven  million  Mohammedan 
subjects  in  her  Indian  empire,  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  case  there  should  be  any  appeal 
to  Mohammedan  fanaticism  on  the  part  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey 

(3)  A  third  question  involved  is  the  moral 
standing  of  Mohammedanism.  The  past  year 
has  witnessed  a  terrible  unveiling  of  the  spirit 
and  tendencies  of  Islam.  The  system  has 
been  again  on  trial.  The  jury  has  consisted 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  verdict  is  a 
stern  condemnation  of  a  religion  which  can 
deliberately  sanction  the  Armenian  massacres. 
We  shall  hereafter  bear  less  said  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Islam.  It  can  no  longer  pose  as  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  is  worthy  of  respect,  or  which 
contains  any  uplifting  power  or  moral  guid¬ 
ance  to  humanity.  Its  last  desperate  resource, 
the  proclamation  of  a  so  called  Holy  War,  is 
still  in  reserve.  What  this  would  mean  of 
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appalling  calamity  and  safifering  to  the  world 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  Mohammedan  fanat¬ 
icism  would  lash  itself  into  fury  and  plunge 
into  a  wild  debauch  of  blood  and  cruelty 
Christendom  would  be  obliged  to  unite  in  a 
war  of  defence  and  repression.  When  we 
consider  that  there  are  probably  over  two  hun* 
dred  million  Moslems  in  the  world,  and  that 
they  are  scattered  through  Asia  and  Africa, 
we  can  see  that  this  is  a  matter  which  would 
involve  every  European  power,  and  would 
come  as  near  to  establishing  universal  war  as 
any  other  conceivable  cause.  We  must  hope 
for  the  aversion  of  any  such  contingency  as 
this.  It  may  be  in  the  end  a  safeguard  that 
Russia  controls  the  Sultan.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  hope  that  the  frightful  lesson  as  to 
what  Islam  is  capable  of  doing  may  not  be 
lost  upon  the  world,  and  that  this  expose  of 
the  essentially  satanic  elements  to  be  found 
in  the  Mohammedan  system  may  influence 
the  diplomacy  of  Christendom  and  guide  the 
judgment  of  men  to  a  true  estimate  of  the 
moral  and  social  value  of  such  a  religion. 

(4)  Still  another  question  involved  in  this 
problem  is  the  proper  attitude  of  Christian 
governments  towards  a  policy  of  extermina¬ 
tion  by  massacre.  This  is  not  altogether  a 
new  question  in  history,  but  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  Christendom 
at  the  present  time  in  a  new  and  startling 
form.  The  policy  has  been  deliberately 
adopted,  and  terrible  progress  has  been  made 
in  its  practical  execution.  Can  it  be  recog- 


nized  or  condoned  by  Christendom  without  an 
awful  responsibility  and  the  sacriBceof  honor? 
To  be  sure,  it  has  apparently  been  already  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  the  precedent  has  almost  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a  complete  surrender  of  the 
right  of  intervention.  Yet  Christendom  has 
evidently  been  forced  into  this  attitude  by  the 
imminent  peril  of  European  war.  The  test  is 
not,  therefore,  a  fair  one,  since  we  have  still 
reason  to  hope  that  if  international  ambitions 
and  jealousies  had  not  exerted  a  controlling 
influence,  there  would  have  been  a  vigorous 
and  successful  attempt  at  prohibition  at  what 
ever  cost  on  the  part  of  a  united  Christen, 
dom.  The  question  may,  therefore,  be  re 
garded  as  still  unsettled,  and  we  are  not 
justifled  in  assuming  that  Christian  Powers 
have  deliberately  and  forever  thrown  to  the 
winds  all  humanitarian  considerations  and  are 
prepared  to  allow  Islam  a  free  hand  to  massa 
ere  and  outrage  Christians.  The  question  has 
been  brought  to  the  front  in  such  a  way  that, 
when  the  first  opportunity  presents  itself  for 
the  deliberate  adoption  of  an  international 
policy  upon  this  subject  we  may  hope  that 
Christendom  will  take  no  uncertain  attitude 
towards  it.  The  idea  that  nations  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  in  some  possible  contin 
gencies,  their  brother’s  keeper,  has  taken 
literary  and  even  high  poetic  form  and  gath¬ 
ered  to  itself  cogent  emphasis  in  a  way  which 
will  bear  fruit  hereafter.  Unless  we  are  mis 
taken,  this  whole  matter  will  be  dealt  with  in 
future  treaties  with  Moslem  or  semi  barbarous 


powers  in  a  way  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
w'hat  Christendom  expects  and  is  prepared  to 
exact. 

(5)  Still  another  question  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  is  involved  in  this  problem,  and  that  is 
the  international  status  of  missionaries.  We 
have  recorded  in  Scripture  a  case  in  which  a 
Roman  citizen,  who  was  also  a  Christian 
missionary,  pleaded  hie  Roman  citizenship 
and  was  treated  with  consideration  on  that 
account  (Acte  xxii  25  89.)  It  is  possible 
that  his  life  was  saved  in  this  way  American 
citizens,  who  are  also  missionaries,  take  up 
their  residence  in  Turkey  under  the  protection 
of  existing  treaties,  and  so  long  as  they  are 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  Turkey,  they  are 
entitled  to  protoetion  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government,  and  the  Turkish  au 
thorities  have  no  right  to  molest  them.  They 
have,  in  common  with  all  European  residents 
of  Turkey,  what  is  known  as  the  privileges  of 
“ex  territoriality,"  the  plain  English  of  which 
is  that  they  are  not  subject  to  Turkish  author¬ 
ity,  but  have  independent  rights  and  special 
concessions,  and  are  not  under  Turkish  juris 
diction  even  though  they  are  charged  with 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  empire.  If  they 
are  guilty  of  an  offence  against  law  and 
order,  they  can  only  be  arrested  and  tried  by 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of 
their  own  country,  and  their  punishment 
shall  be  inflicted  by  the  consular  authorities 
and  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
their  native  land.  The  foreigner  is  therefore 
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entitled  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  before  a 
court  composed  of  the  official  representatives 
in  Turkej  of  his  own  government. 

This  is  a  concession  which  has  been  exacted 
by  every  European  power  holding  diplomatic 
relations  with  Turkey.  It  is  made  necessary 
by  the  attitude  of  Moslem  law  towards  all 
Christians  or  foreigners  residing  in  Turkish 
territory.  It  is,  in  fact,  from  the  Moslem 
standpoint,  a  matter  of  condescending  permis 
sion  that  a  Christian  is  allowed  to  reside 
there  at  all  and  even  though  that  permission 
is  granted,  he  has  to  face  disabilities,  the 
spirit  of  which  is  apparent  from  the  following 
quotation,  taken  from  the  official  regulations 
which  govern  the  attitude  of  the  Mohamme 
dan  power  towards  Christians  It  is  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  Christian  that  he  shall  dwell 
under  Moslem  rule  subject  to  the  following 
limitations,  viz :  “  He  shall  not  found  churches, 
monasteries,  or  religious  establishments,  nor 
raise  his  house  so  high  as,  or  higher  than,  the 
houses  of  the  Moslems;  not  ride  horses,  but 
only  mules  and  donkeys,  and  these  even  after 
the  manner  of  women ;  draw  back  and 
give  way  to  Moslems  in  the  thoroughfares; 
wear  clothes  different  from  those  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  or  some  sign  to  distinguish  him  from 
them  ;  have  a  distinctive  mark  when  in  the 
public  baths,  namely,  iron,  tin,  or  copper 
bands  ;  abstain  from  drinking  wine  and  eating 
pork;  not  celebrate  religious  feasts  publicly ; 
not  sing  nor  road  aloud  the  text  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  not  ring  bells;  not 
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epeak  scorDfuIIy  of  God  or  Mohammed  ;  not 
seek  to  introduce  Innovations  into  the  State 
nor  to  convert  Moslems;  notenter  mosques 
without  permission ;  not  set  foot  upon  the 
territory  of  Mecca,  nor  dwell  in  the  Hadjaz 
district.”*  In  fact,  the  historic  attitude  of 
Mohammedan  rulers  toward  Christian  govern¬ 
ments  and  their  subjects  has  been  character 
ized  by  haughty  and  exclusive  superiority. 
This  is  the  basis  of  that  fulsome  laudation  of 
the  Sultan  in  all  Mohammedan  State  papers. 
According  to  Moslem  theory,  the  Khalifate  of 
Islam  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  world,  and 
it  cannot  enter  upon  terms  of  equality  into 
diplomatic  negotiation  with  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  It  can  only  condescendingly  grant 
privileges  to  Christians  and  make  concessions 
to  them  in  the  form  of  a  permission  to  enjoy 
certain  favors  under  the  gracious  auspices  of 
Moslem  control  and  supervision. 

For  several  centuries  this  theory  was  acted 
upon,  so  that  all  treaties  with  foreign  Powers 
have  been  in  the  form  of  concessions,  or,  in 
diplomatic  language,  “capitulations,”  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  which  Turkey  has  in  a  patron¬ 
izing  spirit  waived  her  rights  and  allowed 
foreigners  to  reside  in  her  empire  and  enjoy 
freedom  and  protection.  We  find  much  less 
of  this  in  recent  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
foreign  Powers  which  have  refused  to  toler¬ 
ate  its  assumptions,  but  all  the  original  trea 

•  Report  of  Edward  .4.  Van  Dyck  upon  the  Capitula- 
tions  of  tbe  Ottomau  Empire.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1881,  p.  32. 
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ties  are  filled  with  the  explicit  enumeration 
and  detailed  exposition  of  the  manifold  capit 
ulations  of  the  Turkish  government  which 
practically  nullified  and  abolished  in  the  case 
of  foreign  residents  the  prohibitory  limita¬ 
tions  which  Moslem  law  would  otherwise  ex¬ 
act.  An  analytical  table  of  contents  of  the 
detailed  exactions  of  one  of  these  treaties 
presents  a  maze  of  apparently  puerile,  undig¬ 
nified,  and  most  humiliating  stipulations  as 
to  what  is  allowed  in  the  way  of  privilege  to 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  pow¬ 
ers  and  the  foreign  constituency  under  their 
care  in  Turkish  territory  Yet  it  has  all  been 
necessary  to  properly  safeguard  the  condition 
of  foreigners  in  Turkey  and  secure  them  im¬ 
munity  from  Turkish  insult  and  from  intoler¬ 
able  encroachment  upon  their  rights. 

Our  American  treaties  with  Turkey  are 
comparatively  modern  and  have  not  gone  into 
such  details,  but  by  means  of  saving  clauses 
securing  to  American  citizens  all  rights 
granted  to  the  most  favored  nation,  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  resided  in  Turkey  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  these  capitulations,  and  have  secured 
the  same  rights  that  have  been  granted  to 
other  foreigners.  The  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878) 
provides  in  Article  (>2  that  “ecclesiastics  and 
pilgrims  and  monks  of  all  nationalities  trav¬ 
elling  [or  sojourning]  in  Turkey  in  Europe  or 
Turkey  in  Asia,  shall  enjoy  entire  equality 
of  rights,  advantages,  and  privileges.  The 
right  of  official  protection  is  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
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cers  of  the  Powers  in  Turkey,  both  as  regards 
the  persons  above  mentioned,  and  their  re 
ligious,  charitable,  and  other  establishments 
in  the  holy  places  and  elsewhere.”  It  hap¬ 
pens,  moreover,  that  in  the  treaty  between 
France  and  Turkey,  special  concessions  are 
made  granting  to  French  bishops,  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns,  full  right  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  Turkey  as  missionaries  and  be 
undisturbed  in  the  practice  of  their  religion 
and  in  the  oversight  and  care  of  their  flocks. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  French  treaty  in  con 
nectioii  with  the  favored  nation  clause  that 
American  missionaries  are  entitled  to  resi- 
dence,  even  as  missionaries,  in  the  Turkish 
Empire.  They  have  always,  however,  pleaded 
their  rights  as  citizens  rather  than  as  mission¬ 
aries,  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  weeks  that 
the  question  of  their  right  of  residence  as 
missionaries  has  come  up,  and  it  is  for  our 
Government  to  decide  whether  it  will  claim 
the  advantage  of  the  favored  nation  clause  on 
their  behalf  or  not,  in  case  an  attempt  should 
be  made  on  the  part  of  Turkey  to  expel  them. 
They  are  clearly  entitled  to  a  residence  not 
only  as  American  citizens,  but  as  missionaries. 
It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  all 
unconsciously  there  has  been  a  providential 
basis  established  upon  which  our  Government 
can  take  its  stand  as  valid  diplomatic  ground 
if  it  chooses,  and  contest  the  expulsion  of 
American  residents.*  The  recognized  right 

•  A  decisiOD  of  the  XJ.  S.  Supreme  Court  is  in  favor  of 
full  ex  territorial  rights  to  American  citizens  in  Turkey. 
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of  intervention  in  Turkey  has  been  established 
by  long  historical  precedent,  and  the  way  in 
which  Europe  has  allowed  it  to  lapse  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Armenian  massacres  is  an  amaz¬ 
ing  and  painful  surprise. 

So  far  as  our  own  government  is  concerned, 
while  the  situation  is  a  novel  and  somewhat 
startling  one,  yet  the  duty  of  maintaining 
treaty  rights  in  the  case  of  Americans,  whether 
they  be  regarded  as  citizens  or  as  missionaries, 
cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  the  part  of  states¬ 
manship  to  meet  a  plain  issue  involving  a 
manifest  principle  with  courage  and  firmness. 
It  is  the  clear  and  solemn  obligation  of  our 
Government  to  insist  upon  the  observance  of 
treaty  stipulations  in  view  of  the  indisputable 
right  of  residence,  the  property  interests  in 
volved,  the  outlay  of  toil  imperiled,  and  the 
exceptionally  urgent  humanitarian  considera 
tiona  which  the  circumstances  present.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  unnworthy  of  us  as  an 
honorable,  gallant,  and  self-respecting  nation. 
If  these  rights  are  forced  or  allowed  to  go  by 
default,  our  Government  is  insulted  and 
humiliated,  and  the  whole  principle  of  treaty 
obligation  is  surrendered,  since  no  point  is 
longer  secure.  Existing  treaties  become  vul 
nerable  in  other  particulars,  and  in  fact  can¬ 
not  theoretically  be  regarded  as  having  any 

See  “Treaties  and  Conventions  between  the  United  States 
and  other  Powers,  1776  to  1»S7,"  p.  1372.  In  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Bayard,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Straus, 
dated  April  20,  1887,  ex-territorial  rights  of  American 
citizens  are  interpreted  as  including  full  protection  to 
American  missionaries  and  their  establishments.  Cf. 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  vol.  for  1887. 
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Btability  in  the  face  of  a  Turkish  desire  to 
overthrow  them.  The  whole  process  of  mak. 
ing  treaties  becomes  a  farce.  We  cannot  but 
watch  the  result  as  time  goes  on  with  interest 
and  solicitude,  Russia  will  probably  encour 
age  Turkey  to  demolish  all  limitations  which 
would  prevent  the  expulsion  of  American  mis 
sionaries,  since  it  would  be  part  of  her  policy 
to  supplant  and  banish  them  to  make  way  for 
the  religious  supremacy  of  the  Greek  Church. 

III. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  this  Turkish  problem  in 
the  import  of  its  issues  and  the  reach  of  its 
ramifications  is  one  of  the  burning  questions 
of  the  world  at  the  present  time?  It  is  an 
issue  of  life  and  death  to  tens,  and  possibly 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Not  only  are  life  and 
death  involved,  but  those  who  survive  have 
every  reason  to  fear  assaults  upon  their  per¬ 
sons,  attended  with  torture  and  cruel  outrage 
of  the  most  fiendish  description.  They  are 
exposed  to  robbery  and  false  impi  isonment, 
accompanied  by  the  total  destruction  of  every 
personal  and  social  safeguard.  They,  with 
their  wives  and  little  ones,  will  be  subject  to 
the  miseries  of  poverty  and  destitution,  home¬ 
lessness,  and  in  some  cases,  of  actual  starva¬ 
tion,  until  the  whole  scheme  of  extermination 
is  carried  out.  If  we,  with  our  wives  and 
children,  had  to  lace  possibilities  like  these, 
would  we  not  think  the  problem  a  burning 
one?  In  some  respects  the  day  of  final  judg 
ment  will  hardly  present  terrors  more  heart- 
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rending  than  thoee  which  Armenian  Chris¬ 
tiana  have  been  called  upon  to  endure  in 
Turkey  during  the  past  year. 


‘  And  the  fierce  populace  went  clamoring 

-These  ChrLia“dog8. 'tie  they  have  done  this  thmg  I 
So  to  the  wild  wolf  Hate  were  sacrificed 
TTirpanting,  huddled  flock  whose  crime  was  Christ. 


It  is  also  a  problem  of  peace  or  war.  or,  at 
least,  it  may  become  so  at  any  moment,  to 
the  most  powerful  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  The  expansion  of  Russia  by  tbe  grad 
ual  absorption  of  Turkey,  will  awaken  bitter 
jealousies  and  dangerous  passions  in  other 
European  Powers,  and  it  seems  likely  tha 
they  will  be  compelled  by  self-interest  to  in¬ 
terpose  to  check  it.  It  is  a  problem,  more- 
over,  which  concerns  the  prestige  of  the 
most  powerful  religion  next  to  Christianity 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  Islam  may  at  any 
moment  find  itself  on  the  defensive  and  justify 
itself  in  going  to  any  lengths  of  fanatical  des 
Deration  to  vindicate  its  proud  and  arrogant 
claims  and  save  itself  from  humiliation  It 
is  a  problem,  also,  in  which  the  interests  of 
God’s  Kingdom  and  the  progress  of  missions 
are  seriously  involved.  The  international 
status  of  missionaries  seems  to  be  banging  in 
the  balance  Will  treaties  be  enforced  in 
their  defence,  or  will  their  treaty  rights,  both 
as  citizens  and  as  missionaries,  be  allowed  to 
go  by  default?  In  fact,  this  Turkish  crisis  is 
the  focal  point  of  a  whole  circle  of  diplomatic, 
military,  civil,  legal,  industrial,  ethical,  re- 
ligious,  and  personal  questions  which  involve 
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the  destiny  and  rights  of  nations  and  indi 
viduals,  as  well  as  principles  vital  to  human 
welfare,  to  an  extent  rarely  paralleled  in 
human  history.  Ii  has  reached  just  now  an 
ominous  and  critical  stage  of  its  progress, 
and  we  await  future  developments  with  great 
anxiety,  but  with  trust  in  the  overruling  con¬ 
trol  of  a  Supreme  Power 

IV. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  speculate  or  prophesy, 
and  yet  there  are  some  possibilities  in  the  near 
future  which  are  full  of  significance,  and  it 
is  well  for  us  to  look  at  the  bright  side  and 
stek  the  inspiration  of  optimism  in  the  face  of 
this  dark  situation. 

As  regards  the  poor  Armenians,  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Euler  of  Nations  has 
purposes  of  wisdom  and  favor  concerning 
them.  His  gracious  attitude  towards  them  for 
two  generations  is  not  without  meaning,  al¬ 
though  it  has  not  awakened  the  hearty  re¬ 
sponse  which  it  deserved.  They  have  been  as 
a  nation  proud,  stiff  necked,  wedded  to  their 
traditions,  self-contained,  and  self-satisfied. 
They  have  been  far  too  grasping,  sordid, 
stolid,  and  repellant  to  the  helpful  and  en¬ 
nobling  infiuences  which  have  been  carried 
especially  to  them  by  those  who  have  sought 
at  great  sacrifice  to  serve  them.  There  have 
been  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  a  grateful 
reception  of  the  higher  ministry  of  enlight 
enment  and  progress,  yet  as  a  rule,  the  multi 
tude  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  call  to 
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a  higher  destiny.  God  has  apparently  seen  the 
necessity  of  allowing  them  lo  pass  through 
experiences  which  would  teach  them  effectu¬ 
ally  lessons  which  He  desired  them  to  learn. 
He  has  not  spared  them,  hut  He  has  also  not 
forsaken  them  He  has  cared  for  His  own 
and  given  them  the  martyr’s  crown.  He  has 
also  brought  many  to  Himself  through  the 
deep  waters.  How  many  we  know  not.  Vast 
multitudes  were  intellectually  prepared  for 
the  plowshare  and  the  living  seed.  In  the 
agonizing  terrors  of  the  past  year  many  have 
sought  a  secure  refuge  in  Christ  as  a  covert 
from  the  storm.  Recent  reports  from  Arme¬ 
nia  show  that  in  the  furnace  of  affliction  hearts 
have  melted  and  flowed  together,  while  the 
fidelity  and  kindly  ministry  of  the  evangelical 
missionaries  have  won  a  large  place  in  their 
gratitude  and  opened  a  wide  door  of  access  to 
the  whole  Armenian  nation.  Then  again, 
this  discipline  may  prove  the  training  school 
of  a  national  development  which  will  give 
them  a  basis  of  character  for  future  leader 
ship  in  the  history  of  Western  Asia.  Our 
Puritan,  Dutch,  and  Huguenot  ancestry  were 
thus  trained  in  the  school  of  suffering  and 
exile  for  a  noble  and  far  reaching  influence  in 
the  shaping  of  American  political  institutions 
and  the  development  of  the  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  free  country.  The  Armenians  are 
capable  and  may  yet  have  a  conspicuous 
career  as  a  people,  and  have  weighty  responsi- 
Vilities  to  bear.  This  can  only  come,  how 
rfver,  as  the  result  of  a  national  reformation. 
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which  will  make  them  a  new  race  of  finer 
temper  and  nobler  qualities. 

As  regards  the  political  issue  at  stake,  it 
does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  order  has 
gone  forth  for  a  break  up  of  the  Turkish 
power.  We  look  for  the  disintegration  and 
collapse  of  that  intolerable  anomaly  and  an¬ 
achronism,  the  rule  of  Moslem  over  Christian. 
Yet  how  it  is  to  come  about  is  a  secret  which 
the  Omniscient  One  alone  knows.  He  has  per 
mitted  it  for  centuries  for  reasons  which  He 
could  fully  explain,  but  the  present  is  a  d  y 
of  visitation  and  the  hour  of  deliverance  may 
be  at  band.  The  more  we  study  the  situa 
tion,  the  more  probable  does  it  seem  that 
providence  is  going  to  assign  to  Russia  the 
difficult  and  perilous  task  of  policing  Asia 
Minor  and  keeping  the  barbarous  hordes  of 
Turks,  Circassians  and  Kurds  in  order.  It 
will  be  a  rough,  uninviting,  and  costly  busi 
ness,  especially  as  the  master  passions  of 
Islamic  fanaticism  and  desert  lawlessness 
must  be  kept  in  check.  What  European  na 
tion  can  or  will  do  it  effectively  except  Russia? 
Whatever  may  be  her  motives,  and  however 
incapable  she  may  be  of  appreciating  the 
moral  and  humane  responsibility  of  the  task, 
yet  no  one  else  has  such  facilities  for  under¬ 
taking  it.  Russian  diplomacy  is  sagacious, 
alert  and  vigorous.  Her  system  of  provincial 
government  is  autocratic,  and  on  the  basis  of 
martial  law  every  day  of  the  year  Her 
Cossacks  are  a  match  for  the  Kurds.  No 
European  nation  without  an  unprecedented 
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outlay  and  an  overwhelming  burden  of  re- 
sponaibility  could  put  the  diplomatic  and 
military  plant  into  position  to  do  the  work 
efficiently.  It  will  require  perhaps  for  a  gen 
eration  an  uncommon  measure  of  watchful¬ 
ness,  energy,  and  force  of  will  combined  with 
a  formidable  array  of  military  power  to  keep 
under  the  tiger  spirit  of  lust,  rapine,  and 
cruelty  which  has  bad  its  taste  of  blood  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  in  Armenia.  It  seems  just 
possible  that  all  Europe  is  now  prepared  to 
stand  oS  and  let  the  Russian  throttle  the 
Turk.  Even  England  herself  nsay  recognize 
the  impossibility  of  continuing  her  traditional 
policy  of  sustaining  Turkey  as  a  buffer  to 
Russian  expansion.  The  instrument  is  not  all 
that  we  could  wish,  but  the  task  is  one  of 
uncommon  urgency,  and  Russia  has  one  or 
two  prime  essentials  for  its  accomplishment 
contiguousness  and  power.  It  will  be,  more¬ 
over,  just  in  the  line  of  her  immemorial 
national  ambition.  She  will  undertake  it  con 
amore  with  peculiar  zest  and  enthusiasm  It 
will  be  a  royal  and  dainty  feast  for  the  huge 
Russian  bear.  He  will  compass  the  Turk 
with  relish  and  dispatch,  and  digest  him  at 
leisure.  As  regards  the  danger  to  our  Ameri 
can  missions,  we  must  commend  them  to 
One  who  can  care  for  them.  The  friendly  re¬ 
lations  of  our  Government  with  Russia  may 
enable  us  to  protect  them  even  more  effectively 
than  we  are  able  to  do  in  tbe  case  of  Turkey. 

Then  again  as  regards  the  moral  status  of 
Islam,  are  we  not  justifled  in  recognizing  the 
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degradation  of  the  Moslem  religion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind?  The 
spirit  and  tendencies  of  Islam,  as  we  remarked 
before,  have  been  revealed,  Ic  has  been 
branded  by  a  eelf-inflioted  stigma  as  an 
offence  to  the  moral  sense  and  the  natural 
instincts  of  our  common  humanity.  As  a  re¬ 
ligion  it  has  covered  itself  with  indelible  dis- 
graoe.  We  shall  hereafter  hear  fewer  and 
more  faintly  spoken  apologies  on  its  behalf. 

What  is  the  outlook  concerning  the  stability 
of  mission  work?  Have  we  not  reason  to  ex 
peot  that  with  proper  deference  to  liberty  of 
conscience  the  universal  right  of  teaching  the 
Christian  religion  to  the  human  race  will  be¬ 
come  in  time,  if  not  a  recognized  part  of  in¬ 
ternational  law,  at  least  an  accepted  fact  of 
international  comity  ?  We  cannot  expect  this 
great  concession  to  be  made  and  this  startling 
and  somewhat  novel  claim  to  be  recognized 
and  established  without  much  discussion,  per¬ 
plexity,  and  perhaps  considerable  hesitation 
and  some  stout  opposition.  It  must  find  its 
way  into  the  international  consciousness  with 
struggle  and  difficulty.  Yet  it  is  coming  as 
an  essential  of  international  relations  and  an 
established  concession  of  barbarism  to  civili¬ 
zation.  We  shall  slowly  and  surely  reach  a 
broad,  universal  platform  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  inviolable  rights  of  relig¬ 
ious  liberty  which  are  to  be  everywhere  and 
always  recognized.  It  will  become  a  world¬ 
wide  offence  against  the  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  of  humanity  to  force  the  conscience,  and 
nations  whose  civilization  is  as  yet  undevel 
oped  will  concede  this  principle  for  their  own 
subjects,  as  they  now  do  for  foreign  resi¬ 
dents,  and  pledge  themselves  to  its  observ¬ 
ance,  as  is  already  the  case  in  Japan*,  and  sp- 

promulgated  in  1889,  Art, 
A-vyill-—  Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  limits  not 
prejudicial  to  peace  and  order,  and  n-Jt  antagonistic  to 
their  duties  as  subjects  enjoy  freedom  of  religious  belief.” 
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parently  will  be  also  in  China,  while  the  per 
son  anH  work  of  the  missionary,  so  long  as 
he  is  a  law-abiding  citizen  of  a  foreign  country 
will  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  respect.  As  a 
teacher  of  Christianity  he  will  not  be  inter 
fered  with.  This  result  may  not  be  reached 
without  trial  and  suffering,  but  the  end  is  so 
benehcent  and  the  triumph  so  noble  and 
transcendent  in  its  import  to  the  world  that 
it  will  be  worth  all  its  costs.  The  battle  for 
tolerance  and  for  world  wide  religious  liberty 
is  a  long  and  discouraging  one,  but  much  has 
been  gained  within  a  very  few  years,  while 
great  and  notable  results  seem  about  to  be 
achieved  at  the  present  moment.  The  time 
will  come  when  an  ambassador  of  Christ, 
although  for  different  reasons  and  under  en 
tirely  different  auspices,  will  be  as  sure  of  a 
peaceful  residence  as  is  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  friendly  state  in  a  foreign 
capital. 

As  regards  finally  the  establishment  of  re 
ligious  liberty,  God  is  working  in  a  marvellous 
way.  The  most  recent  news  from  China 
brings  us  tidings  of  profound  significance. 
Providence  has  apparently  anticipated  the 
probable  policy  of  Russia,  in  case  she  should 
have  a  controlling  voice  in  China  and  seek 
there  also  the  expulsion  of  missionaries. 
French  diplomacy  has  been  used  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  Turkey,  to  remove  troublesome  dis¬ 
abilities  which  have  hampered  the  Christian 
missionary  in  his  work  and  put  his  person  in 
peril.  Mr.  Charles  Denby  has  oflScially  in¬ 
formed  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States  in 
China,  that  “Mr.  A.  Gerard,  Minister  of 
France,  has  recently  procured  from  the 
Tsungli  Yamen,  by  virtue  of  the  French 
treaty  of  1858,  an  order  directing  the  local 
authorities  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
to  expunge  from  all  the  various  editions  and 
compilations  of  the  Chinese  Code  all  claims 
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placing  restrictions  upon  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  religion.”  He  adds  “that  the 
Minister  of  France  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Christian  world  for  his  action  in  this 
important  matter.” 

In  Turkey  the  attempt  at  forced  conversions 
of  Christians  to  Mohammedanism  under 
threats  of  torture  and  death,  is  an  intolerable 
assumption  which  cannot  be  allowed  by 
Christian  nations.  It  will  bring  the  whole 
subject  of  religious  liberty  to  the  serious 
attention  of  the  civilized  world  and  result 
eventually  in  such  treaties  and  diplomatic  ad¬ 
justments  as  will  secure  an  absolute  and  final 
guarantee  of  religious  liberty  to  all  men,  Mos 
lem  as  well  as  Christian.  Turkey  has  broken 
every  pledge  she  eTer  made  conceding  religious 
freedom,  and  has  shown  herself  to  be  utterly 
untrustworthy  in  all  stipulations  concerning 
the  religious  rights  of  her  subjects.  When 
the  matter  comes  up  again,  as  it  must,  let  us 
hope  the  whole  question  will  be  settled  forever 
with  some  sufficient  guarantee. 

We  close  with  the  expression  of  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  in  spite  of  the  malignant  activity  of 
Satan,  God  rules  the  world  in  the  interest  of 
His  kingdom,  and  that  He  works  silently, 
secretly,  omnisciently,  and  omnipotently,  for 
the  execution  of  His  own  purposes  in  His  own 
time  and  way.  He  has  not  spoken  His  last 
word  about  Armenia  ;  when  He  does  utter  it, 
the  nations  will  listen. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  SULTAN  ABDUL  HAMID. 


BY  THE  HONORABLE  A.  W.  TERRELL, 
Lately  United  States  Minister  at  Constantinople. 


N  the  nineteenth  day  of  March 
last,  while  attending  the 
ceremony  of  the  Selemlik  in 
Constantinople,  near  the  Yil- 
diz  Palace,  I  was  informed 
by  a  master  of  ceremonies 
that  I  would  be  received  in 
audience  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  after  he  had  finished  his  devotions  in 
the  mosque. 

On  entering  the  palace  at  the  appointed 
time,  attended  by  Munier  Pasha,  the  in¬ 
troducer  of  foreign  diplomats,  and  by  Mr. 
Gargiulo,  my  official  interpreter,  my  reception 
was  cordial ;  and  during  a  conversation  which 
lasted  more  than  two  hours  many  things  were 
said  by  the  Sultan  regarding  the  treatment 
of  the  Armenian  race  by  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  which  he  desired  should  be  made  known 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  An  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  desire  was  renewed  by  him 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  last,  on  the  eve 
of  my  departure  for  home.  He  was  assured 
that  his  wishes  would  be  observed  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  time  as  would  be  proper 
after  my  official  relations  with  his  govern¬ 
ment  had  ceased. 

In  now  complying  with  that  promise,  it 
is  deemed  proper  first  to  introduce  to  the 
reader  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  by  quoting 
from  an  article  in  the  January,  1896,  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ((Contemporary  Review.)*  That 
article  was  written  by  one  who  is  recognized 
by  missionaries  as  the  ablest  and  most 
scholarly  American  divine  and  educator  in 
Turkey,  and  who  has  resided  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  more  than  twenty  years.  The  ex¬ 
tracts  are  as  follows  : 

(( He  [the  Sultan]  has  never  failed  to  win 
the  heart  of  any  European  who  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  any  (degree  of  intimacy  with  him. 
All  find  in  him  the  noble  and  attractive 
qualities  which  they  cannot  help  but  ad¬ 
mire.  .  .  .  Except  in  religion,  he  is  more  of 
a  European  than  an  Asiatic.  ...  He  is  no 
more  of  an  Oriental  despot  than  the  late 
Czar;  and  many  of  the  fine  qualities  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  Czar  after  his  death  are  equally 
characteristic  of  the  Sultan.  In  personal 


ability  I  should  say  he  was  the  Czar’s  supe¬ 
rior.  ...  It  is  true  of  the  Sultan,  as  it  was 
of  the  Czar,  that  his  policy  was  not  adopted 
through  personal  ambition  or  the  love  of 
power,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  religion 
and  country.  ...  In  Asia  Minor  the  Sultan 
has  had  some  excuse  for  the  persecution  of 
Armenians  in  the  establishment  of  their 
revolutionary  committees.  ...  He  de¬ 
serves  the  highest  praise.  ...  It  is  a  new 
thing  in  the  world  to  see  a  Turkish  sultan 
attempting  to  cleanse  his  empire  from  filth 
and  disease,  and  rivaling  the  most  advanced 
countries  in  the  world  in  his  efforts  to  care 
for  the  health  of  his  people.  ...  He  has 
done  more  for  the  education  of  his  people 
than  all  the  sultans  who  have  gone  before 
him.ii 

The  tourist  who  visits  Turkey  finds  in 
Constantinople  a  resident  colony  of  fifty-two 
native  Americans,  all  of  whom  are  missionary 
educators,  or  Bible-hours  people,  except  two, 
one  of  whom  is  a  dentist  and  the  other  a 
saloon-keeper.  None  of  these  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  Sultan,  or  admitted  to  the 
Yildiz  Palace,  which  few  except  diplomats 
ever  enter,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
exclusive  than  any  palace  in  Europe.  Over 
thirteen  centuries  of  fierce  attrition  between 
the  crescent  and  the  cross  have  not  tended  to 
develop  among  rival  religionists  a  spirit  of 
mutual  love;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  even 
made  it  difficult  for  them  to  speak  charitably 
of  each  other.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
certain  it  is  that  published  descriptions  of 
the  Sultan,  and  of  his  habits,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  American  press,  usually  con¬ 
tain  as  many  errors  as  sentences. 

The  Sultan  is  over  fifty  years  old,  of  me¬ 
dium  height,  with  clear  olive  complexion, 
dark  hair,  high  forehead,  and  large  dark- 
brown  eyes.  The  habitual  expression  of  his 
face  is  one  of  extreme  sadness.  Though 
the  pashas  who  attend  his  palace  when 
ministers  or  ambassadors  are  entertained 
are  decorated  with  regal  splendor,  he  always 
appears  in  plain  garb,  wearing  a  red  fez,  a 
frock-coat  and  trousers  of  dark-blue  stulf, 
and  patent-leather  shoes.  A  broad  service- 
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sword  with  steel  scabbard,  which  he  holds 
sheathed  in  his  hand,  completes  the  cos¬ 
tume.  Sometimes  a  single  decoration  is 
worn  on  his  breast.  When  he  is  seen  thus 
plainly  attired  in  the  throne-room  of  his 
palace,  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of 
Bairam,  seated  on  an  ottoman  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold,  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  his  civil  and  military  chiefs,  who  are  all 
radiant  in  uniforms  and  decorations,  the 
contrast  is  very  striking.  No  Christians 
but  those  of  the  diplomatic  corps  ever 
witness  this  impressive  ceremony,  which  is 
conducted  with  the  order  that  distinguishes 
a  military  review,  but  with  an  Oriental  ser¬ 
vility  that  an  American  finds  it  difficult  to 
understand.  On  such  occasions  Osman  Pasha 
stands  at  the  Sultan’s  left,  holding  a  cloth-of- 
gold  scarf,  which  all  reverently  kiss  after 
saluting  their  ruler. 

No  sovereign  in  Europe  is  more  courtly  or 
refined  in  entertaining  his  guests,  and  few 
can  be  more  agreeable  in  conversation.  In 
his  personal  intercourse  with  foreign  repre¬ 
sentatives  he  is  alike  free  from  that  stilted 
dignity  which  repels  confidence,  and  from 
that  absence  of  real  dignity  which  invites 
familiarity. 

When  I  first  dined  at  the  palace,  the  Sultan 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  Mrs.  Terrell 
at  his  right  and  myself  at  his  left.  Osman 
Pasha,  Ismael  Pasha,  the  former  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  other  ministers 
of  state  were  the  other  guests. 

Nothing  could  excel  the  excellence  of  the 
cuisine  of  which  he  partook  with  his  guests, 
the  table-service  and  decorations,  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  dining-room,  or  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  wines,  which  always  re¬ 
main  untasted  except  by  Christian  guests. 
Each  pasha  wore  the  insignia  of  his  rank, 
blazing  with  stars  and  decorations,  while  the 

^  The  conversation  with  Sir  Ashraead  Bartlett  to 
which  the  Sultan  referred  related  chiefly  to  my  letter 
of  December  29, 1895,  to  a  leading  missionary  in  Tur¬ 
key,  while  the  massacres  were  progressing.  The  letter 
will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States  for  1895.  The  following  is  an  ex¬ 
tract: 

To  you,  sir,  to  the  consul-general,  to  the  secretary  of 
legation,  and,  I  believe,  to  President  Washljiuni.  I  ex¬ 
pressed  four  months  ago  my  conviction  that  the  so-called 
reforms  w-ould,  when  announced,  be  followed  by  a  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Armenians  and  a  period  of  great  danger  to  our 
missionaries.  This  view  was  not  entertained  by  those 
.above  referred  to,  nor  by  my  colleagues ;  but,  acting  on 
my  own  convicti(m,  instant  measures  were  taken  for  the 
security  of  our  countrymen.  A  re.sidence  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  our  late 
Civil  War  had  prepared  me  to  anticipate  the  fearful  era 
through  which  we  are  passing  here.  I  had  seen  the  re¬ 
sentful  violence  of  a  priuul,  dominant  race,  caused  by  en¬ 
forced  reforms  for  a  subject  rm-e,  which  was  increased 
by  tile  arrogance  of  the  enfranchised  negroes,  and  which 
resulted  in  Ku-KUix  outrages. 


plain  costume  of  the  Sultan  was  alone  in 
harmony  with  my  own.  No  armed  men  stood 
guard  at  the  palace  doors,  and  except  a  de¬ 
tail  from  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  always 
salute  a  foreign  representative  on  his  arrival, 
no  soldiers  have  ever  been  seen  by  me  within 
the  palace  walls  on  any  of  the  occasions  when 
I  have  dined  there. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  confirm  the  opinions 
of  General  Lew  Wallace  and  my  other  prede¬ 
cessors,  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  a  ruler 
of  great  intellectual  ability.  I  regard  him  as 
the  ablest  sovereign  in  Europe.  My  opinion 
as  to  whether,  and  in  what  degree,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  massacres  that  have  deso¬ 
lated  his  kingdom,  was  given  to  Secretary  of 
State  Olney.  It  remains  unpublished,  and  will 
not  be  repeated  here. 

Much  of  the  conversation  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  related  to  matters 
of  a  diplomatic  nature,  which  for  manifest 
reasons  it  would  be  improper  to  repeat.  The 
Sultan  remarked  that  he  had  been  much  grat¬ 
ified  by  hearing  from  Sir  Ashmead  Bartlett, 
a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  that 
I  had  spoken  in  just  terms  touching  his 
Majesty’s  action  in  what  he  termed  the 
Armenian  «  disturbances  » ;  and  that  he  natu¬ 
rally  expected  this  on  account  of  the  personal 
friendship  between  us,  which  enabled  me  to 
know  that  he  did  not  have  it  in  his  nature  to 
be  wilfully  cruel. ^ 

He  said  that  the  facts  about  recent  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Turkey  have  never  been  faith¬ 
fully  reported  by  the  press  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  hoped  that  I  would  make 
known  to  the  American  people  what  he  was 
then  about  to  say.  Continuing,  he  said : 

«  Early  during  the  Ottoman  conquests  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  Armenians,  who  were  being 
crushed  by  repeated  invasions  of  the  Tatars 
and  the  Persians,  emigrated  in  large  num- 

It  was  known  here  that  at  least  one  of  the  grreat 
powers  would  not  consent  to  the  use  of  force  to  make 
the  reforms  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Armenian 
race  effective.  And  so,  on  the  2let  of  October,  when  very 
many  persons  were  r^oicingover  the  irade  then  issued, 
which  proposed  to  arm  and  make  officers  of  a  race  that 
had  for  centuries  been  subjugated  and  denied  privileges, 
I  demanded  and  obtained  on  that  day  telegraphic  orders 
to  every  civil  and  militarj^  chief  in  the  Ottoman  empire 
to  protect  American  missionaries.  Once  before,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  reforms,  and  four  times  since,  like 
orders  were  obtained  at  the  Porte  by  myself,  such  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  being  deemed  necessary  to  impress 
officials  in  the  interior.  ...  I  know  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Btate  feels  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  all  American  interests.  It  has  sustained  me  in 
every  responsibility  assumed  which  had  that  protection 
for  its  object;  and  I  cannot,  even  by  implication,  concetle 
that  it  lias  neglected  the  interests  of  your  associates  and 
yourself.  Itsurveys  the  whole  vast  field  of  our  nation’s 
complicated  embarrassments  and  duties.  Our  vision  is 
circumscribed  by  our  isolation.  ...  I  expressed  to  Sir 
Ashmead  Bartlett  the  opinion  that  no  Christian  sov- 
ereim  in  Europe  could  have  acted  more  promptly  than 
did  fhe  Sultan  in  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  all  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
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bers,  and  obtained  protection  from  the  Ot- 
.toman  rulers.  They  were  kindly  received, 
hospitably  treated,  and  received  benefits  in 
the  protection  of  their  lives  and  property. 
No  nation  continually  engaged  in  war  can 
excel  in  industrial  and  commercial  pur¬ 
suits.  Thus  it  occurred  that  while  the  early 
sultans  were  busy  with  conquests,  all  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  interests  were 
monopolized  by  Christian  races,  and  chiefly 
by  the  Armenians.  Their  religion  was  also 
tolerated,  for  Mussulmans  tolerate  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  all  men  who  worship  God.  Thus  the 
Armenians  prospered,  and  remained  con¬ 
tented  under  Mussulman  rule  for  over  four 
hundred  years.  They  became  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  contractors,  and  bankers  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire.  They  enjoyed  their  religion, 
openly  worshiped  for  centuries  in  their  an¬ 
cient  churches  and  monasteries,  and  built 
new  ones  when  needed.  Their  patriarch 
could  always  present  their  complaints  at 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  they  were  always 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
methods  of  worshiping  God. 

« Four  books  are  regarded  as  sacred  by  all 
Mussulmans,  namely,  the  Koran,  the  book  of 
Confucius,  the  Talmud  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
Bible  of  the  Christians.  How  could  a  Mussul¬ 
man  murder  Armenians  merely  on  account 
of  their  religion,  when  the  Koran  prohibits 
cruelty,  and  requires  that  all  men  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  God  shall  be  protected,  except  dur¬ 
ing  war? 

«  One  of  my  ancestors — Selim  I,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople— once 
thought  that  his  empire  would  be  stronger 
if  all  his  subjects  professed  the  same  religion. 
Some  disturbances  raised  by  Christian  races 
caused  him  to  ask  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  if  it 
would  be  lawful  for  him  to  kill  all  Christians 
who  refused  to  be  converted  to  Islam.  The 
Sheik  issued  afetva,  in  which  he  answered 
that  it  would  not  be  lawful,  and  that  Chris¬ 
tians  who  were  peaceful  must  be  protected.* 
So  Selim  respected  the  fetva.  Fire-wor¬ 
shipers  and  idolaters  alone  have  no  right  to 
protection,  and  Mussulmans  are  prohibited 
from  eating  meat  cooked  by  such  people." 

The  Sultan  then  cited  many  evidences  of 
the  favor  and  partiality  extended  to,  and  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in,  the  Armenians  by 
himself  and  by  former  sultans,  to  show  that 
their  religion  was  not  the  cause  of  their  re¬ 
cent  misfortunes.  He  said: 

(( One  Dadian,  an  Armenian,  was  given  en- 

^  History  confirms  the  statement. 

“  The  list  referred  to  was  furnished  (see  page  138), 
and  its  correctness  verified. 


tire  control  of  the  imperial  powder-factory 
by  my  father,  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid.  He  grew 
rich.  He  could  make  powder  that  would 
not  throw  a  ball  across  this  room.  Thus  he 
had  the  army  at  his  mercy.  Dadian  lived  at 
a  village  on  the  coast  near  this  city.  I  re¬ 
member  that  my  father  took  me  and  my 
brother,  when  we  were  mere  boys,  to  Dadian  s 
house,  and  we  slept  there  two  nights. 

« Kuetzroglian,  an  Armenian,  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  procure  every  article  of  furniture, 
jewelry,  and  clothing  for  the  palace.  He  be¬ 
came  a  great  favorite.  He  had  a  residence 
on  the  Bosporus  at  Tchenguelkein,  on  the 
Asiatic  shore,  and  became  very  wealthy.  To 
his  house  my  father  would  go  frequently 
when  he  wished  to  rest. 

«The  entire  charge  of  the  imperial  mint 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  Armenian  named 
Agop  Effendi.  His  opportunities  for  obtain¬ 
ing  wealth  were  of  course  great,  and  he 
also  became  very  rich. 

« Another  Armenian,  Gumushgerdan,  was 
the  designer  and  maker  of  female  attire 
for  the  imperial  palace.  He  still  lives  here, 
and  is  immensely  rich. 

«The  Balians,  who  are  Armenians,  have 
been  in  succession  from  father  to  son  the 
architects  of  palaces  and  buildings  for  the 
Ottoman  sultans  for  generations.  They  built 
the  palaces  of  Dolma  Bagtche,  Tcheraghan, 
Beyler  Bey,  Yildiz,  Flamour,  the  Sweet 
Waters  of  Asia,  etc.,  and  one  is  now  my 
imperial  architect. 

« My  father  gave  to  Dadian  a  large  house  at 
Beshicktesh  (a  quarter  of  the  city),  in  which 
Artin  Pasha,  my  present  under-secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  who  is  also  an  Armenian,  now 
lives.  My  father,  in  order  to  please  Dadian, 
gave  him  a  block  of  land  adjoining  his  resi¬ 
dence,  upon  which  Sultan  Medjid  built  from 
his  private  means  an  Armenian  church,  so 
that  Dadian  in  bad  weather  could  go  there 
and  worship  God  without  going  out  of  doors. 
At  that  time  the  disposition  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  far  from  sanctioning  such  par¬ 
tiality,  but  the  confidence  reposed  in  Dadian 
by  Sultan  Medjid  caused  him  to  bestow  that 
favor. 

((My  present  minister  of  state  in  charge 
of  the  civil  list,  Michael  Protocal  Effendi,  is 
an  Armenian.  He  has  exclusive  control  of 
all  public  lands,  and  of  all  real  estate  belong¬ 
ing  to  me.  Many  Armenians  are  retained  in 
office  by  him,  with  my  approval.  I  will  cause 
their  names  and  salaries  to  be  furnished  you." 

(( After  all  the  favors  bestowed  on  the 
Armenian  race  by  my  house,  which  en¬ 
riched  them,  their  ingratitude  was  shovm  by 
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_  organizing  to  destroy  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire.  The  revolutionary  movement 
has  been  sustained  by  wealthy  Armenians. 

•(You  should  remember  an  Armenian 
bookbinder  who  bound  for  you  tvm  beauti¬ 
ful  albums.  After  the  disturbances  of  Au¬ 
gust  last  in  this  city,  that  man  became 
frightened,  and  fled  to  America.  He  wrote 
back,  saying  that,  being  unable  to  speak  the 
English  language,  he  could  find  no  work,  and 
wished  to  return.  I  directed  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  return  in  safety.  He  then 
wrote  saying  that  he  had  no  money.  Now, 
Christian  people  will  scarcely  believe  it  when 
I  say  that,  being  convinced  that  he  was  a 
good  man,  I  directed  that  one  thousand 
francs  be  sent  to  enable  him  to  return 
home.» 

The  Sultan  more  than  once  repeated  his 
declaration  that  no  Christians  had  ever  been 
persecuted  by  his  government  or  people  for 
their  religious  faith,  and  that  their  churches 
and  monasteries,  which  have  stood  from 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  had  been  re¬ 
spected,  preserved,  and  worshiped  in;  that 
they  had  always  selected  their  own  patriarchs 
and  bishops,  and  were  always  protected  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  religious  freedom. 

Referring  to  the  massacres,  he  said :  ••  The 
truth,  unfortunately,  is  never  published  in 
Christian  newspapers  about  conflicts  between 
my  Moslem  and  Christian  subjects.  Though 
no  true  Mussulman  will  ever  punish  any  man 
on  account  of  his  religion,  if  he  worships  God, 
yet  w'hen  people  bind  themselves  together  by 
their  religion,  and  then  use  it  to  destroy  the 
Ottoman  empire,  a  different  question  is  pre¬ 
sented.  While  Christian  Europe  was  excited 
against  the  Ottoman  empire  about  excesses 
committed  by  its  soldiers  during  the  Greek 
revolution  of  1827,  it  had  no  sympathy  to  be- 
stowupon  the  butchery  of  twenty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  defenseless  Turkish  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  were  massacred  in  one  city 
after  its  surrender.)! 

I  here  informed  the  Sultan  that  my  gov¬ 
ernment  had  published  *  the  revelation  made 
by  the  aged  missionary.  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  ••  Independent » 
in  December,  1893,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Armenian  revolutionists  intended  to  com¬ 
mit  atrocities  on  the  Turks  and  fire  their 
homes  in  order  to  provoke  against  their  own 
people  atrocious  retaliation,  and  thus  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  world.  I  added: 

« Though  my  government  is  quite  satisfied 
that  atrocities  have  been  committed  alike  by 
'  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  Part  11, 


Mussulmans  and  Armenians  in  Asia  Minor,  it 
has  never  been  disposed  to  meddle  with  this 
Eastern  Question  in  any  of  its  phases.  I 
have  never  expressed  the  opinion  that  your 
Majesty  instigated  or  ordered  the  massacre 
of  Armenians,  but  I  feel  sure  that  their 
repetition  would  prove  most  unfortunate 
for  the  Ottoman  empire.  Both  English  and 
American  historians  have  done  ample  justice 
to  Moslem  magnanimity.  They  have  all  con¬ 
trasted  the  terrible  butchery  of  seventy-five 
thousand  Moslem  men,  women,  and  children 
in  Jerusalem,  by  Duke  Godfrey,  after  their 
surrender,  with  the  knightly  humanity  of 
Saladin  when  he  recaptured  the  city,  and 
gave  even  the  soldiers  the  privilege  of  being 
ransomed.il 

When  at  Damascus,  and  looking  at  the 
splendid  sarcophagus  of  Saladin,  to  which  I 
had  been  admitted  by  an  imperial  irade,  I  had 
remembered  his  bearing  after  victory,  and 
when  contrasting  his  humanity  with  that  of 
Christian  crusaders,  felt  like  standing  uncov¬ 
ered  before  his  tomb. 

The  farce  then  being  enacted  in  Crete, 
where  Greeks  fighting  for  better  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  fired  on  from  the  ships  of 
Christian  powers  a  few  days  before,  be¬ 
ing  referred  to,  I  remarked:  « I  really  think 
your  imperial  majesty  has  much  cause  for 
self-gratulation ;  for  you  are  the  only  sover¬ 
eign  the  integrity  of  whose  empire  is  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  great  powers.  No  power 
guarantees  the  integrity  of  the  domains  of 
France,  England,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria, 
or  Italy;  but  all  these  not  only  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  your  empire,  but  have  actually 
been  killing  Christian  Greeks  in  Crete  to 
prove  that  they  are  in  earnest.ii 
He  calmly  answered;  ((The  desire  to 
guard  against  a  conflict  among  themselves 
is  natural.il 

The  Sultan  referred  with  manifest  pleasure 
to  the  success  which  had  attended  the  culture 
of  the  Southern  potato  yam  in  the  provinces 
of  Smyrna  and  Mesopotamia,  and  which  had 
been  introduced  by  me  into  the  empire.  I 
answered  that  next  to  having  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  preventing  strained  relations  be¬ 
tween  our  respective  governments,  I  felt 
most  satisfaction  in  having  been  the  means 
of  introducing  a  new  food  crop  for  the  poor, 
which  would  make  famine  impossible  where 
it  flourished  well.  The  sad  face  assumed  a 
look  of  much  benignity  as  he  made  the 
following  answer:  ((To  be  good  to  one’s  fel¬ 
low-man  is  the  best  religion.  The  Prophet 
once  said  that  if  a  man  is  so  mean  to  himself 
that  he  gets  drunk  and  like  a  hog  sleeps  by 
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his  liquor  and  cannot  get  away,  it  shall  he 
forgiven  if  he  repents;  hut  he  who  wilfully 
breaks  the  heart  of  a  fellow-man  may  never 
he  forgiven. » 

Thus  does  this  isolated  ruler,  who  is  re¬ 
garded  by  very  many  persons  as  a  throned 
assassin,  give  utterance  to  the  noblest  sen¬ 
timents,  in  a  voice  low  and  musical,  while 
the  kindly  and  sympathetic  expression  of  his 
face  is  a  constant  puzzle  to  those  admitted 
to  his  presence,  and  who  may  regard  him  as 
cruel. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  much  of  the  fore¬ 
going  seems  unimportant;  it  is  given  chiefly 
because  the  terrible  events  that  during  the 
last  two  years  have  disturbed  the  Ottoman 
empire  have  naturally  caused  much  interest 
in  whatever  relates  to  the  appearance  or  the 
utterances  of  the  Sultan.  During  the  audi¬ 
ence  he  sat  on  a  sofa  richly  upholstered  with 
satin  brocade.  The  same  material  covered 
the  walls.  A  small  table,  inlaid  in  mosaic, 
on  which  were  cigarettes,  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  smoked,  was  placed  between  us;  and 
during  the  audience  tea  was  served  in 
jeweled  cups  of  gold.  Munier  Pasha,  a  re¬ 
fined  gentleman,  was  present  during  the 
audience.  The  room  occupied  was  richly 
furnished  in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI.  Paint¬ 
ings,  some  of  which  were  of  great  excel¬ 
lence,  decorated  the  walls,  and  silk  rugs  and 
a  Turkish  carpet  of  unique  design  covered 
the  floor. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  in  addition 
to  being  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul  Hamid 
is  the  calif  or  spiritual  head  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  world,  with  its  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  people,  one  feels  less  surprise  at 
the  servile  adoration  with  which  his  subjects 
approach  him.  No  matter  how  often  during 
a  conversation  with  a  Christian  diplomat  he 
may  speak  to  the  most  exalted  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  who  may  be  present,  the  hand  of  the 
person  addressed  salutes  him  by  quickly  and 
gracefully  touching  the  left  breast,  lips,  and 
forehead. 

The  Sultan  always  converses  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  language,  though  while  yet  a  prince  he 
studied  French;  and  an  incident  occurred  one 
night  at  the  Yildiz  Palace,  when  a  comedy 
was  rendered  in  Italian  by  an  Italian  troupe, 
which  indicated  his  knowledge  of  that  lan¬ 
guage.  Among  the  audience  were  the  Sul¬ 
tan;  Osman  Pasha,  the  hero  of  Plevna; 
Munier  Pasha;  the  young  princes  of  the  pal¬ 
ace  ;  and  1.  During  a  prison  scene  the  Sultan 
abruptly  ceased  conversing  and  became  an 
intent  listener;  then,  turning  to  me,  he  re¬ 
marked,  « That  always  touches  my  heart.» 

VoL.  LV.-18. 


His  efforts  to  encourage  manufacturing 
industries  have  been  marked.  Works  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain-ware,  in 
which  he  takes  much  interest,  have  been 
erected  within  the  palace  grounds,  under 
the  supervision  of  Selim  Effendi,  a  Syrian 
Christian  of  much  intelligence,  who  is  one 
of  the  imperial  ministers.  An  imperial  li¬ 
brary  has  also  been  established  at  Yildiz, 
the  shelves  of  which  are  loaded  with  the 
works  of  standard  authors  of  the  United 
States  and  the  chief  nations  of  Europe. 
Here  are  found  Arabic  manuscripts,  written 
when  Arabia  was  the  seat  of  literature,  of 
art,  of  science,  and  of  poetry,  and  at  a 
time  when  European  nations  were  in  dense 
ignorance. 

No  lovelier  view  can  be  seen  in  any  land 
than  that  which  one  beholds  from  the  palace 
heights.  To  the  south,  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Golden  Horn,  is  seen  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  built  by  Justinian,  and  still  fragrant 
with  the  memories  of  the  early  councils  of 
the  Christian  church  which  were  held  in  its 
south  gallery.  Within  its  walls  more  than 
seventy  emperors  have  been  crowned.  In 
full  view  to  the  southeast  across  the  Bos¬ 
porus,  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  is  the  spot 
where  the  bishops  who  once  ministered  to 
our  barbaric  ancestors,  and  others  from 
Asia  and  Africa,  met  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  451,  to  condemn  the  heresy 
of  Eutyches.  A  few  leagues  beyond  the 
lofty  snow-crest  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus, 
which  is  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  are  the  ruins  of  Nicaea,  where  that 
other  Christian  council  met  in  the  fourth 
century  to  condemn  the  heresy  of  Arius.  To 
the  south,  through  a  dreamy  haze  like 
that  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  is  seen  Seraglio 
Point,  so  famed  in  history,  in  romance,  and 
in  song;  w’hile  to  the  east,  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  is  the  ancient  Chrysopolis,  now  called 
Scutari,  to  which  Xenophon  led  his  ten  thou¬ 
sand  Greeks  after  his  expedition  with  Cyrus. 
To  the  north  and  east  flows  with  rapid  cur¬ 
rent  the  dark  blue  water  of  the  Bosporus, 
two  miles  wide  and  three  hundred  feet  deep, 
which,  rushing  from  the  Black  Sea,  which  is 
almost  in  view,  has  just  laved  the  cyanean 
rocks,  or  Symplegades,  between  which  Jason 
steered  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Be¬ 
low,  to  the  east  and  extending  down  to  the 
shore,  the  eye  rests  on  a  forest  in  which  is 
a  pleasure-kiosk  of  great  beauty,  and  near  it 
are  a  cataract  and  a  lake.  Birds  of  varied 
plumage,  and  the  roebuck  and  the  soft- 
eyed  gazelle,  roam  there  at  will.  There  the 
oleander  and  the  magnolia  waved  their  bios- 
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soms  of  crimson  and  white  to  remind  me  of 
home.  There  art  has  everywhere  so  assisted 
nature  in  its  arrangement  of  trees  and 
flowers  as  to  create  a  restful  retreat  of 
surpassing  loveliness. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Sultan 
rules  over  a  domain  which  is  inhabited  by 
nearly  twenty  different  races  of  people,  each 
of  w'hom  belongs  to  a  different  religious  sect, 
and  most  of  whom  speak  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves:  that  all  except  the  Turks,  hav¬ 
ing  been  long  subjugated,  are  therefore  rest¬ 
less;  and  that  their  discontent  has  been 
encouraged  by  European  interference,  one 
must  cease  to  wonder  at  the  race  conflicts 
that  have  clouded  the  reign  of  the  present 
Sultan. 

Nowhere  in  Europe  can  be  found  a  finer- 
looking  class  of  men  than  are  the  Turkish 
subjects  of  the  Sultan,  or  more  refined  and 
courteous  gentlemen  than  one  sees  among 
their  educated  classes.  Long  subjugation 
must  naturally  tend  to  develop  degrading 


vices  in  any  race;  therefore  it  is  not  strange 
that  all  Europeans  who  have  resided  long 
in  Turkey  bear  witness  to  the  fact’-  that 
the  Turks  far  excel  all  their  subject  races  in 
truth,  hospitality,  fair-dealing,  and  courage. 
It  is  a  race  full  of  contradictions,  for  it  is 
the  most  gentle  and  the  most  cruel;  the 
most  hospitable  and  the  most  exclusive;  the 
most  tolerant  and  yet  the  most  fanatical 
that  can  be  found  in  any  land. 

The  ruler  of  this  strange  race  has  been 
called  the  «  Sick  Man.»  He  has  one  million 
of  improved  magazine-rifles,  has  purchased 
one  million  more,  and  has  trained  to  use 
them  soldiers  who  are  fatalists,  and  who  see 
heaven  through  the  smoke  of  battle.  If  he 
should  ever  be  forced,  in  desperate  extremity, 
to  visit  Seraglio  Point,  and  give  to  the  breeze 
the  mantle  of  the  Prophet  which  is  there 
guarded,  summoning  to  its  defense  all  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  he  would  soon  be  regarded  as  the  most 
vigorous  invalid  of  modern  times. 


ADDENDUM. 

ARMENI.UfS  IN  THE  TI7EKI8H  CIVIL  LIST. 

List  given  to  the  Unitetl  States  minister,  by  order  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  which  shows  the  names  and  salaries,  per  month,  of  the 
Armenians  in  the  employment  of  the  Turkish  government  in  the  civil  list,  both  in  the  central  office  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  its  branches  in  the  provinces,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1897. 
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PtASTEBB. 

Micael  Pasha.  Minister  of  Civil  List . 24,000 

ArHn  Zcku  EITendi,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Real  Property 

Meguerdius  Hikimian  Effendi,  laspechir  of  Forests . 

Agop  Etfendi,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  Real  Property . 

Joseph  Effendl,  Director  of  Branch,  Smyrna . 

Kevork  Effendl,  Director  of  Branch,  Adrianople . 

Leon  ElFendj,  director  of  farm  of  Courbaly . 

Kirkor  Posbyoian,  director  of  farm  of  Salonica . 

Avedis  Elfeudi,  accounting  officer,  real  property,  at  Aleppo. . 

Andon  Ell'endi,  member  of  the  commission . 

The  accounting  officer  at  Mossool . 

Nicolald  Effenoi,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Architecture . 

Navum  Effendi,  clerk  Accounting  Bureau . . . 

Parsek  Effendl,  clerk  Lcml  Bureau . . . 

Tossef  Effendi,  chief  clerk,  depot  provisions . 

Kiossevam  Elfeudi,  clerk  real  property . . 

Carebat  Effendl,  account  officer,  llercke  factory . 

Abraham  Effendi,  inspector.  Baba  I  Attik . 

Babak  Effendi,  clerk  accounting  bureau . 

Stepan  Effeniu,  clerk  of  deposits  . 

Mohses  Arelam,  clerk  of  deposits . 

Agop  Effendi,  secretary  property,  office  at  Smyrna . 

Megnirdich  Effendi,  secretary  property . 

Mcfcon  Effendi,  clerk  in  the  secretory^  office . 

Behran  Effendl,  purchnaing  officer . 

Apik  Abro  Effendl,  clerk  oi  the  six  branches . 

Horsak  Effendi.  engineer  at  Salonica . 

Nicolald  Etfendi,  chief  clerk,  Abou  Calcal . 

Armenak  Effendi,  assistont  din-ctornt  Ineuguel . 

Ohanes  Etfendi,  clerk  farm  at  Vodina . 

Thomas  Effendi,  officer  in  llercke  factory . 

Bedros  Effendi  officer . 

Ohanes  Effendi,  carpenter  in  Hercke  factory . 

Basil  Effendi.  cashier  at  Aleppo . 

Kcrop  Effench,  cashier  Bagdad . 

Abdelnoor  Effendi,  C.  A.  in  administrative  office . 

Ohanes  Effendi,  collector . 

Artin  Baconian,  office  engineers . . . .  • . 

Carabet  Effendi,  chief  clerk,  Ipsnla . 

Diran  Mehendissian,  clerk  store  of  provisions . 

Agop  Yaver  Effendi,  assistant  at  Choorloor . 

Nahoum  Effendi.  clerk  at  Aleppo . 

Artin  Effendl,  inspector  at  Antitkin . . . — 

OogUs  Zeki  Effcnai.  second  clerk,  Choorloor . 

Levon  Effendi,  purchaser  at  Aleppo . . 

Mihran  Effendi,  guard  of  forest.  Baba  I  Attik . 

Carabet  Effendl,  clerk  contract  stores,  Bagdad . 

Thomas  Effendi.  expert  officer  . 

Abraham  Effendi,  vmter  at  Ineu^el . 

Dicran  Effendl.  clerk,  account  office,  Mossool . 

Serkis  Effendi,  cashier  at  Mossool . 

Hakil  Effendi,  assistant  clerk  at  Bagdad . 

Shaisan  Effendi,  assistant  engineer.  Bagdaa . 


400 


Siroon  Effendi,  clerk  store  Hercke .  400 

Ussep  Effendi,  architect  of  Factory . 

Dicran  Effendi.  architect  of  buildings .  IJW 

Hurchia  Effendi,  builder .  '^0 

Meguirditch,  painter .  5™ 

Hazar,  bath-man . 

Baron,  bath-man . 

Hamparvzoun,  manufacturer  of  wooden  shoes .  ^99 

Melouk,  chimney-sweeper . 

Carabet,  box-maker  at  the  Tildiz  Palace .  690 

Mithran,  a  watchmaker . 

Miguirditch,  jeweler . 

Vartar,  chief  man  for  the  collee-cups  .  liSOO 

Agop,  chief  man . 

Obiner,  groom  at  the  imperial  stables .  4TO 

Miguirditch,  gardener .  1^ 

Dicraa,  watchmaker .  ^ 

Carabet,  pump-maker .  ^ 

Carabet.  corporal  fireman .  ^9 

Morcar,  corporal  fireman .  310 

Minass.  corporal  fireman . 

Garabet,  collector  of  Matgara . 4M 

Yangheli,  gardener .  3^ 

Ganmet.  gardener .  ^ 

Stapan.  gardener  at  Gebcl-Hns . . . 

Stepan,  central  guard  in  the  commission  at  Bagdad .  l-*0 

ArHn,  guard  at  Ak-keupruu .  I-*® 

Garabet,  guard  In  the  model  farm  at  Aleppo .  2.50 

Garabet,  guard  in  the  Hercke  factory .  '’•'O 

Dundjian  Effendi,  physician . 

Hampartsoun,  physician . 

Vaban  Bey.  physician . 

TJtndjian  Manuel  Effendl .  800 

Artin  Effendl,  apothecary . 

Elia  Effendi,  physician .  400 

Kevork  Effendl,  surgeon  .  500 

Dicran  Effendi,  physician .  200 

Avadis,  watchman . --SO 

Kevork,  watchman . . -59 

Kirkor.  watchman .  250 

Sahok,  Coffee-maker .  I'® 

Antrnnik.  sweeper .  200 

David,  cook . 

Hatcbik,  servant  of  the  cupboard .  ^9 

Antranik.  servant  of  the  cupboard .  2OT 

Serklz.  servant  of  the  cupboard . 

Ohanes.  cook . 155 

Artin.  cook .  -3® 

Vartan,  cook . 52 

110,655 


2.000 
I, .500 
1.000 


(Amounting  to  1,327,860  piasters  per  annum.  The  piaster  is  a  silver  coin  equal  to  a  little  less  than  four  and 
one  half  cents  of  United  States  money. ) 
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.  THE  VEKILATE  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  COMMUNITY  IN  TURKEY. 

The  Coiiiiiiillcc  of  llic  Conslanlino|)le  Brandi  of  Hie  Evangelical 
Alliance  desire  lo  bring  bt'fore  Uie  Missionary  aiitl  Bible  Sociclies 
working  in  Ibe  Turkish  Emitire  the  present  needs  of  the  Vekilale  of 
the  Protestant  Community. 

According  to  the  fundamental  laws  ttf  the  Turkish  Empire,  every 
individual  of  its  Christian  Subjects  must  he  enrolled  in  one  of  tlie 
existing  Communities.  These  Communities  are  religious,  hut  connection 
with  one  or  other  of  them  is  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  most 
civil  rights. 

The  work  of  the  Amei'ican  Missionaries  in  Turkey  resulted  in  tin' 
acceptance  of  Evangelical  teaching  liy  many  of  the  native  Christians, 
especially  by  Armenians.  Thereupon  [lersecution  arose,  unfortunatidy 
from  their  own  Christian  brethren,  and  in  many  cases  took  the  form 
of  excommunication. 

The  convert  was  by  excommunication  deprived,  at  one  Idow,  of 
religious  rights,  and  civil  status:  in  tlic  eyes  of  the  Government  he 
was  as  it  were  an  outlaw.  This  attitude  of  the  old  churches  made 
it  necessary  to  provide  protection  lor  those  who  hecamc  known  as 
Protestants. 

II.  E.  Lord  Cowley,  who  in  1847  represented  Queen  ^  ictoria  at 
Constantinople,  took  up  this  matter,  and  exerted  him.selt  to  secure 
to  the  Protestants  a  distinct  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Porte, 
and  a  formal  organisation  which  should  |»laco  them  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  Christian  communities  in  the  Eni|)ire. 


This  rocogiiilion  and  or"aiiisalion  wore  granlod  on  the  1.')“' 
Nov(‘inl)or  1847;  IVoin  which  lime  Iho  nalivo  I'roU'slanl:  (ihnrch  la'oaine 
a  soparale  and  indo|)(Midonl  coniinunily. 

This  arrangc'iiK'nl  was  oonliriiK'd  in  Novenil)cr  1840,  by  an  Im¬ 
perial  Firman,  issued  by  llic  Snllan  Al)d-ul-\Icdjid,  whieli  gave  lo 
their  civil  organisation  stability  and  permaneney.  This  Firman  which 
was  obtained  through  the  inlluence  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclilfe, 
Her  Rritannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Constantinopkg  gave  to  tbe 
Community  tbe  privilege  of  erecting  places  of  worship,  and  possessing 
burving  gi'ounds,  and  laid  upon  the  Represeidalive  or  Af.kii,,  the 
duty  of  registei'ing  births  ami  deaths,  of  receiving  ap|)lications  for 
marriage  licenses,  and  for  passports,  and  also  the  duty  of  d('aling 
with  all  those  matters  which  conccim  the  relation  of  the  community 
to  the  Impei'ial  Government. 

The  Community  have  m'ver  been  able  to  eontribnic,  by  fees,  or 
by  sul)Scriptions,  enough  to  cover  the  expenses  (tf  the  agency  or 
Vekilate.  This  is  the  less  to  be  surprised  at,  as  the  older  Communities 
do  not  support  their  civil  Administration  by  regular  contiiluitions. 
Tbeir  su|)port  comes  from  the  gifts  of  wealthy  individuals,  from 
endowments,  and  from  other  sources. 

The  Protestant  Community  have  lo  build  cburches,  schools,  and 
contribute  lo  their  support,  as  in  leaving  the  old  churches  they 
abandoned  their  right  lo  the  edilices,  and  lo  the  endowmeids  of  the 
old  communities.  They  have  also  lo  contriluite  to  the  sup|)ort  ot  the 
sub-agencies,  or  Distiuct  Vekii.ates. 

Tbe  Protestant  Community  was  never  pos.sessed  of  great  wealth, 
and  the  events  of  the  |)ast  yeai's  have  brought,  in  very  many  cases, 
much  financial  embarrassment.  The  consequence  is  that  lhe4EKiLATF. 
is  most  seriously  hindered  in  its  work  for  want  ol  funds. 

Appeals  have  on  former  occasions  been  issued  in  I'efcrencc  to 
'ibis  matlcr,  but  the  Societies  interested  bavc  decliiu'd  lo  help,  on 
ilhe  ground  that  the  Vekilate  is  a  civil,  and  not  a  religious  institution. 

It  cannot  however  be  loo  strongly  insisted  u|)on,  that  the  cause 
of  securing  for  Protestants  in  the  T\irkisb  Empire  the  enjoymen  of 
religious  lilicrly,  is  bound  up  with  the  maintenance,  and  tbe  proper 
administration  of  the  Vekilate.  The  community  embraces  all  those 
who  have  adopted  Evangelical  Teaching,  and  have  left  the  Gregorian- 
Armcnian,  or  Orthodox-Greek,  Syrian  and  Chaldean  churches.  It 
embraces  also  converts  from  .ludaism  to  Evangelical  Christianity. 
Without  this  Community  all  these  would  be  regarded  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  outlaws. 


All  llio  Missionary  and  liihlc!  Soci('li(!s  working  in  tlio  Turkish 
Kinpire,  are  lliororoia'  niosi  vilally  inhircsiod  in  the  inaiidonancc  of 
llio  Vkkii.atk. 

Il  is  csliinalod  llial  for  Uic  proper  discharge  of  the  dnlies  of  the 
Vfkilate,  an  ineoine  is  recpiired  of  al  least,  £500  per  annum.  This 
esliinato  docs  not  provide  for  the  salary  of  the  Vekil,  who  has  Ihc 
same  civil  duties  to  discharge  as  liave  (he  Gregorian-Armenian,  and 
Orlhodox-Greek  Patriarchs. 

The  best  solution  of  the  dillicully  would  be  tbe  raising  of  an 
endowment  fund  of  £  10,000,  or  £  12,000. 

While  not  losing  sight  of  that,  the  Gommittee,  in  the  meantime, 
appeal  to  the  Missionary,  and  Bible  Societies  interested  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  to  make,  a  grant,  if  possible  for  a  term  of  years,  to  assist 
in  the  su[)port  of  the  Vekil.vte,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  continuance  and  protection  of  their  work. 

Eor  the  Gommittee  of  the  Gonstantinoplc  Branch 
of  the  EvanCpEUcae  Alliance. 

Georce  Washburn,  President. 

F.  W.  Anderson,  Secretary. 

Constantinople,  Di'cember  1897. 


